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To Collaborate Successfully ^ 

JVe Must Face the Facts 
About Russia 


By Mdx lit! St man 


tini-.vr lAT.N’i's ill Iiis- 
I lorv coniniaiul inoiv :ul 
miration than the- In-roic 
liiilil ol lIk* Russian armies and 
jieoplc aj^ainsi Adolt Hiller’s 
military machine, riiere is a mix- 
lure of pride in our admiration, 
loo, because I he Russians are 
lis;hiinijon our side -and ^rati- 
ttitle, because iheir incomparable 
leal f)f arms* j^ave us our chance 
to prepare. 

Russia’s SI and has. moreover, 
lautjhl many Americans whtj did 
not know it belore that the So¬ 
viet laiion is a going concern wilh 
which il will be our task to collab- 
orale alU“r the war. If any iron- 
joinied reactionaries arc slill blind to 
this fad, their brains are buried in’ 

* I'lic Reattcr’s Dijjcsi in tlic past four months 
has presen twl: “'I’lic Niizis Dcscriljc llic Kiissian 
Soldier,” by la. I'ol. Paul W. Thompson 
(June), “The Price That Russia Is I’aying,” by 
Mauricellindns (April) and ‘‘[..ifc on the RuS' 
sian I'ruiiticr,” by Wendell Willkie (March). 


Ilow to Do Business with Stalin 

A (.j.NfiNi: imtleisi.Hiding among 
lUissia, America aiul (heat Britain is 
esseiuial for the luiiire peace ot the 
world. . . . But ihc way to achieve 
an understaiuling is neither the liush- 
liiisli ptilicy ailvocaled by some nor 
till- moral and intellectual surrender 
urgetl by others, but a hold anti frank 
discussion of the problems in the man¬ 
ner practiced by the Moscow realists 
ihem.selves. 

— I'^lilurial in The New 'I'irui-i lApiil 30, .j j) 

ihc past. CollalK)ralion with a pow- 
crJul Russia will tic :i main prcoccu- 
palion of ]i\ing Americans for a long 
tijnc lo come. 

11 this collaboration is lo be suc¬ 
cessful,-however, it will have to be 
IxLscd on facts, and not on propaganda. 
Elementary prudence demands that 
our people understand Rus.sia’s posi¬ 
tion in the global conflict, know the 
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attitude of her ruler toward the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, and assess 
without any intervening pipe dreams 
the true character of her regime, ll is 
absoliitclv vital to our own national 
self-interest that we discard wishful 
thinking and base our pKjlicy on un¬ 
clouded fact. 

Let us remember that the stubborn 
resistance of the Russians no more 
justifies communism than the stupen¬ 
dous assault of the Germans justifies 
Nazistn. 

That simple and obvious fact must 
be held steadfastly in mind il our pol¬ 
icy toward Russia is to have force. 
And if our iwlicy does not have force, 
you may be sure it will not commaml 
the respect of Stalin. 'I’he Russian 
leader is not a mollycoddle who can 
be soft-soaped into doing w'hat cold 
calculation does not recommend. "^I he 
only sound way to do business with 
Stalin is to let him know we thor¬ 
oughly understand his setup as well 
as our own. The speech that weighs 
with Stalin must be firm, brief in 
courtesy, bluntly concerned with the 
real issues at stake. If we want the 
Russians to respect us, we must let 
them know that we are not dupes. 

Russians and JLmencans 


It is natural, since .she fights so 
brilliantly beside us, to be a little un¬ 
discriminating in our praise of the 
t Soviet Union. Americans who go 
‘there are especially prone to this 
fallacy, because Russians, as Wendell 
Willkic ibserved, arc so much like 
Americans. They are like us in their 
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bold good humor, generosity and 
taste for doing things in a big w'ay. 
I’hey are like us also in their dispo¬ 
sition to revolt against tyranny. It 
has always required a huge police 
machine to hold the Russians clown, 
and the pre.sent one is the biggest the 
world has ever .seen. 

Ncverthcle.ss, there is a deep 
difference between Rus.sians and 
Americajis. Their revolts never got 
anywhere; ours did; that is the dif¬ 
ference. 1’hey came into modern 
history as .serfs and humbled subjects 
of a semiorientai despotism. We came 
in as westward pioneers exploring 
beyond the reach ol any govern¬ 
ment, each of us enforcing his own 
laws with his own musket. And even 
before we started for the frontier, w'e 
had behind us the long-victorious 
St niggle of t he Anglo-Saxon common 
man lor rights which no government 
could touch, 'riie Ru.ssians had no 
victory behind them, and no rights 
which their ruler could not cra:,h 
through like a man on horseback 
through a pitper hoop. 

The revolution which overthrew 
the Czar was an attempt to attain 
our western principles of liberty. But 
that could not be done in eight 
months; and within eight months, 
Lenin, with his tightly organized 
small group of Marxian crus::idcrs, 
had seized power and laid the foun¬ 
dations for a new despotism which 
was to become, after his death and 
the ri.se of Stalin as Vozhd,* infi- 

* Kussiaii fur I'hc Leader; equivalent to 
Fiihrcr or Ducc. 
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iiitely more riitlilcss than the Czar’s. 

f.cnin iiivcntai — with millennial 
i'rcctlom for tlic masses as his gixil — 
I he system of totalitarian one-parly 
tyranny wliieli stamps out all actual 
freedom completely. Mussolini and 
Hitler borrowed Lenin’s technique 
and applieil it in their own countries. 
Slalin ■ who despises the masses and 
fears freeilom perlected it on the 
lioine ‘'rounds, cxliiu^Iiiishiiiii in Kus- 
'i the last surviving iraec of the 
democratic concept of the Rights of 
Man. His Great Purge, in which an 
estlmalcil 300.000 people were shot 
or imprisoned, was a j)urgc oi all who 
might coiueivahlv oj)j)ose liis des¬ 
potic pf)wer. That Stalin is an ah- 
soliite dictator is the simple truth. 
.And it is so important a truth that 1 
•mi not ‘going to leave it in mv own 
words. 

I'hc Soi'ict Union, as cirrybady 
iJhJi has I he courage to face the 

M \x I’.AxiMAN' liail liijili hoix: Inr llic Riissinii 
Mdlslicvisi i-xpi‘iiinciil ■■iiiilil In; .s.i\v liow it 
:u'ii.illy wnikcii oiil. tie iivril Om> vimis in 
Russia, rpjj ! arnnl lo speak llic l.iii;:iiai;e 
iliK'iitly, anil li.is stiiiiii-il coitiiniinisni, bntli in 
■‘ory aiiil pr.ict ire, iimrc ihormiglily llian any 
dllirr .Aini-i'iLan. Siiuo leaving Riissm he li.is 
I Irisoly lollnwc'd, in .Sovirl puhlicatiDiis, ihe 
I'oiirsc 'll events tline. llis iNioks, \furx and 
Since lo’nm i)ied. The Rc-al Situation in 
Russia, The End of Socialism in Russia, Marxism; 
Is It Science?, Stalin s Russia and The Crisis in 
Socialism, form an aullioriintivc running com¬ 
mentary on tlieCannmimisL slate extending over 
:>i years. Alilioiigh no longer a Socialist, .Mr. 
I'.astinaii is si ill for radical change. “Don’t 
confuse me '.viili the standpatters,” he wnles. 
“I liavc said many harsh things about ecrr.iiii 
• ondiiions in .America, and I intend to sav more 
■ Init I am lor American democracy, not Rus¬ 
sian dictatorship.” 


Jac/, zs a dictatorship as absolute as 
any other dictatorship in the world. 

That statement, made by Frank¬ 
lin 1 ). Roosevelt, February ir, 1940, 
is as true today as it was then. 

Those Ji^ho F aim on i^talin 

St rat lU'.iNc; the case, what should 
be, ill .sober political wisdom, our 
atlilude Uiward Russia since Hiller 
forced ber into tbc democratic camp? 
Kxactly this: give all possible mili¬ 
tary help; oiler uubtiunded praise to 
the liertiisni of her peojile and her 
soldiers; extend every courtesy to 
her government. Rut if we believe in 
democracy, be digiillicd and iiitclli- 
‘gent not imuklleil and mawkish. 
'Jo those in the Kremlin, American 
gullibilitv is only one more evidence 
ol “bourgeois tlecadciicc.” 

Instead ol that, an astonishing 
number of our iullucnt ial men and 
mag:t/.ines and newspapers arc fawn¬ 
ing on Russia. You would think 
Slalin was .some stern dcitv who held 
the destiny of the whole planet in his 
hands. “Dtm't say a word against 
Stalin or he won’t accept our tanks!’’ 
seems lo he the attitude of some of 
those who arc now giving away the 
national treasure so avidly. 

'I’his is an attii aule of spirit which 
I find diplomatically foolhardy, mor¬ 
ally disgraceful and dangerous to the 
survival of democratic institutions 
within this country. 

Discovering virtues in Stalin’s lyr- 
aniious regime has become a main 
preoccupation for many intellcctuaLs 
and public oflicials. President Roosc- 
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vclt led off when he remarked, per¬ 
haps with a smile, that the Russian 
constitution “guarantees” religious 
freedom. The Russian constitution 
guarantees no freedom. It guarantees 
the dictatorship of the Russian Com- 
inunist Party, naming it specifically 
and asserting that it shall “form the 
directing nucleus oiall organizations 
of the toilers [that is, the citizens].” 
(ChiiptiT X, Arilcle iu6.) 

No constitution which names a 
small, disciplined organization ol 
zealots as absolute sorcrcign can pos¬ 
sibly guarantee any freedom to any 
person or institution except that 
organization an<l its \W.lul. 'fo in¬ 
scribe the principles of free sj'eech, 
free religion, free election-' in a con¬ 
stitution which contains tliis joker is 
to rob tliose principles ol any mean¬ 
ing whatsoever. Our self-deluding 
Leftists love to describe this totali¬ 
tarian document as at least “an as¬ 
piration toward democracy.” It is 
no more an aspiration than Hitler’s 
phony “plebiscites” were. It is a 
tried and perfected instrument for 
fooling all the peoi>le all the time. 
Bur there is no good reason why we 
should let it fool us. 

Vice-President Wallace became 
another aix)logisi for communism 
when, in his speech at a Soviet 
Friendship Rally, he said: 

Some in the Unilcvl States believe 
that we have ovcrcmphasi/.cil vvliat may 
he called political or }lill-of'I<ij»his de¬ 
mocracy. . . . Rus.sia, perceiving some 
of the abuses of excessive political dc- 
mtxracy, has placed strong emphasis 
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on economic democracy. This, carried 
to an extreme, demands that all power 
be centered in one man and his bureau¬ 
cratic helpers. Somewhere there is a 
practical balance between economic and 
political democracy. 

That sounds like poised judgment, 
but it is emotional adulation. It is 
lowering America’s banner of demo¬ 
cratic principles in an act of homage 
to a system that permits not one 
whit more economic than political 
democracy. What indeed docs the 
word domrtcracy mean if “when 
carried t») an extreme,” it “demands 
that all power he centered in one 
man and his bureaucratic helpers”.? 
It means dictatorship. And that is 
what they have in Russia — eco¬ 
nomic as well as political dictatorship. 

Mr. Wallace went on to say that 
“in Russia dillcrenccs in income arc 
almost, hut not quite, as great as in 
the United States” — which is ac- 

curatelv true. But he added that 
¥ 

“in Russia it is almost impossible to 
live oil income-prtKluciiig property” 
- which is not true at all. The 
income-pro<h.icing property belongs 
to the stale. And the one boss and his 
foremen (some 200,000 feudal lords 
raised above the enslaved masses', 
who control the state, live as they 
choose on that income-producing 
property. They form a new exploit¬ 
ing class. Some ten million more en¬ 
joy a certain security, about as it 
was in the old Ru.ssia. 

'J’o call present conditions in Rus¬ 
sia “economic democracy” is pure 
gush. There is no equality in the 
factories, no liberty, no right to form 
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independent unions, no right to 
strike, no right even to change jobs. 
The workers arc chaincil to the ma¬ 
chines and lashed to the wage scale 
as in no oihcr count rv in the vvorkl, 
Na/i (jcnnany included. 'J'hc wage 
scale is lower in relation to prices 
than it was under the C/ars.* And 
the whole system is enhneed by an 
army ol' secret police which woiikl 
stir envy in ihc breast of the 
Pharaohs (if Egypt or of TIeinrich 
.1 liininler hiinsell. 

Man\ Americans feel obliged to 
tnainiain a p<>Ute silence about siieh 
nbliorrent asjiecls ol the Soviet ri:- 
gime. More tlian lli.it, they iinent 
lantasiic e.iMiistries to make the 
Russian (lici.iti)rship palaiahle to 
humane (leiUiViais. We jnoduco a 
steads stream (»j jno Soviet plays 
and pro So\ id magazines and hooks. 

1 iigh ollieials of our goverjimeiU 
have lak(it part in celehrations of 
Novi ']■ 7 ■ - tlur day when the 
UolslicN iks overthrew the only dem¬ 
ocrat ic government Russia ever 
knew. Even Christian ministers go 
all out to ronvince America that 
Russia enjoys religious freedom, al¬ 
though religious instruction lor Rus¬ 
sian children under i8 is rigidly 
prohibited. 

This is, of course, the very opposite 
of what the Russians arc doing. So¬ 
viet spoke.snven make no attempt to 
“sell” America’s way of life to their 
people, or to reinterpret our system 

* Acconlinj; to oiticial Soviet sratisi ics. S^-c 
Maiiya Gordon’s Worl^ers Before and After 
Lenin, 
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of free enterprise to make it more 
palatable. I’hey set up no organiza¬ 
tions of “friends of the l.’nitcd 
Stales.” 'riicy do not celebrate our 
nali»)nal holidays, or make films to 
glorify our ideology, or call mass 
meetings to t\rol oiir victories in 
CiUadaleaiia! and North Alrica. Until 
rebuked hy Admiral Stamllcy—a 
nolabli; i;\enL ~ thev were glum 
and sulk n even about the aid we 
.send I hem. d'hey piihlish no books 
explaining the American sysiem. 
’1 liey do not permit agents ol 
American democracy to propagate 
the overthrow ol the Communist .so¬ 
ciety. .\nd tlicir ne\\ssland.s and 
booksliops, nieanwliile, are filled to 
overllowing with deinmciatifiiis ot 
tlie .supposed misery and degradation 
ol oiir w.iy ol liie. 

^ el this does not prevent the 
American C'omnuinisis I roin denounc¬ 
ing as “an at tempt to drive a wedge 
bclwecn the Allies,” or “a service to 
Hiller,” or even as “fascism,” an) 
word spoken by any American in 
honest crilicisin of life under tlic 
Russian dicialorship. 'J'hcy will so 
denounce tlie present article and 
I hc Reader’s Digc.st for printing it. 
A plain sjn'aking of minds, however; 
is the .sole basis for a lasting collabo¬ 
ration between these two great 
countries. It cannot be achieved 
while Russians attack our civilization 
hammer and tongs - - and we meekly 
exclaim, as our Vice-President rc- 
ccj'.tly did, that we must not “dou¬ 
ble-cross” Russia. As though ship¬ 
ping arms and provisions free of 
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charge to a whole planet in its fight 
for the principles of civilized life 
were a sin that should make us hang 
our heads in silence. 

Communist Propaganda from 
Hollywood 

The kind of logic that has brought 
our Leftists into this slate of morbid 
apologetics toward Russia is well 
illustrated by former Ambass'idor 
Joseph E. Davies. Mr. Davies was in 
Russia during the notorious Moscow 
trials, in which the foremost leaders 
of the old Bolshevik party “con¬ 
fessed” that they had been treason¬ 
ably plotting with foreign secret 
agents (German and Japanese or 
French and British, according to the 
momentary sliifts of Stalin’s foreign 
policy). Those mysteriously unani¬ 
mous “confessions” were but a pub¬ 
lic window-dressing behind wliich 
the bloody purge of Stalin’s critics 
was accomplished. While in Moscow 
Mr. Davies, shocked by this purge, 
wrote the State Department: 

The terror here is a horrifying fact. 
There is a fear that readies clown into, 
and haunts, all sections of the commu- 
nity. No household, however humble, 
apparently but that lives in constant 
fear of a nocturnal raid by the secret 
police. . . . Once the person is taken 
away, nothing of him is known for 
months — and many times, never — 
thereafter. 

Horrified also by the mock trials, 
^r. Davies described them in a let- 
Arthur Krock of the New 
York Time’, January 26, 1937: 


If any demonstranon of the wisdom 
and desirability of the principle of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence for the 
protection of the accused by the pre¬ 
sumption of innocence, the right of 
counsel, the right of refusal to testify 
against oneself, and the soundness of 
Anglo-vSaxon law were required, it 
would be found in this proceeding. 

There is no sane reason why Hit¬ 
ler’s attack on Russia, or Russia’s 
heroic resistance, should have de¬ 
stroyed Mr. Davies’ pride in Anglo- 
Saxon institutions. Yet the fact is 
that he is currently recommending 
those trials, and the barbaric and in¬ 
human slaughter of anti-totalitarians 
for which they formed a screen, as 
an example for “other liberty-loving 
nations” to ponder. Mr. Davies’ 
performance only points up by ex¬ 
treme example the epidemic of hys¬ 
terical adulation of a tyrant state 
wliich is sweeping so many influen¬ 
tial Americans off their feet. 

When Mr. Davies’ book, Mission 
to Moscow, was made into a movie 
by Warner Brothers, those well- 
known friends of Soviet Russia, 
Erskine Caldwell and Jay Leyda, 
were employed in its preparation. 
Every item of the current com¬ 
munist propaganda was inserted in 
the film, to the distortion not only 
of historical fact, but even of the 
peculiar interpretation in Mr.. Da¬ 
vies’ own book, if this film had been 
made in Moscow, or in the office of 
the American Communist Party, it 
could be no more adept an instru¬ 
ment of foreign propaganda. It is a 
compendium of what the Soviet gov- 
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rrnment wants the American public 
to believe. And yet it is put over 
on Americans as having the olFicial 
sanction of their own go\ crninent by 
the ingeniously handled appearance 
of an actor impersonating President 
Koosevelt, and by an opening in 
wliich the title of the (ilm is drawn 
with Mr. Davies’ book out ol an 
ollicial diplomatic ])ouch of the 
l^iitrd States. 

John Dewey, America’s best-known 
educator and jihilosoplier, anil Su¬ 
zanne I.aI''ollctlc, lormerly editor of 
The Trccma?!^ wrote jointly in the 
New York Times of May 9 a long 
slalcmciu citing in detail the lla- 
grant inaccuracies of the picture. 
'I hcy concluded: 

lilin, to Mnsiotv, is ilic 

fiist instaiu'c in oiir cniiiiuy ol lotaii- 
l.irian j)rop:ig;iiul:i which l:il:.irK-s lii'ilory 
throiiuii (iisiorlion, omission or piiri: 
invi'iilion oi lacis, ;niil whose cllect 
i;iii only be loeoninse ihe piihhe. l'.\ en 
in :i liclional lihn this iiuihod wtMilkl 
he (lislnrbin^. Ii heconies afiriniie^' in :i 
lilni piesenleii :is l;u‘ln.il. 

'l lie whole etlort is to represi iil ihc 
Sovii-1 iliclal-'i'ship :is ;iu ;uK-.mceil tle- 
* Jiioeracy. Sncii gross misiepri\seiil;iiion 
c.in only contribnle to contusion in uiir 
rcl.ilions with ihc Soviet L’nion. 

'I'lie lihn isanli-l)rili<;!i, anli t Jongress, 
anti ileiiioeratic anil ann-triilh. Il deep' 
ens the crisis in morals which is ihc 
luiulamiaital issue in the modern 
world. 

And this is the film which the 
communist Daily WorJ^er now boasts 
Warner brothers are spending $500,- 
000 to advertise througb.oiit our 
country — §200,000 more, the Patty 
journai adds proudly, than lias ever 


been spent on the promotion of any 
other “American” film! 

I’o me it is bewildering that Amer¬ 
ican state officials and public cham¬ 
pions of democracy should wish to 
whitewash or ignore the judicial mur¬ 
ders, mass deportations and state- 
planned famines by which Soviet 
totalitarianism has been established 
and maintained, d'hc danger to our 
Idreign policy involved in ignoring 
tlie Kremlin’s real jiurjwises is a small 
thing compared to such corruption 
of oLir own democratic habits of 
though l. 

Democracy is primarily, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has constantly reminded 
us, a way of life. It has its existence 
in the habit oi mind and action of 
the whole jxople. In issuing books 
and films condoning the totalitarian 
tyranny, you strike the most deadly 
blow conceivable against this way of 
life. 

Tit her we believe in democracy, and 
that is ti'hiii we are fighting for, or we 
don't and it isn't. While our boys are 
dying on foreign battlefields in the 
cause of democraev is no time for us 
to be spreading the totalitarian cor¬ 
ruption on the home front. 

Mr, Wllllc le R,ep arts on Russia 

li-’ Kvi-.R Strong, hard-minded pa¬ 
triots of democracy were needed in 
our public life, it is now. 'I'he mush- 
heads and the muddleheads are doing 
us in. Wc turn naturally to Wendell 
Willkic, whose professions of tlemo- 
cratic klealism have been eloquent. 
Mr. Willkic, one hopes, will stand up 
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against the national inferiority com¬ 
plex, and give us the straight dope 
about Russia. He has gone there to 
see what things are like with his own 
eyes. But we open his book — which 
is both wise and charming on many 
otiier subjects — and what do vve 
learn on the first page? That to show 
him through Soviet Russia and make 
sure he got an “unbiased” view of it, 
he chose Joseph Barnes, a man who, 
whatever his ability may be, is uni¬ 
versally regarded by those critical 
of Stalin’s regime as the slickest apol¬ 
ogist for the Soxict linion in the 
L'nited States. Mr. W’illkic might at 
least have chosen an escort who was 
known neither as a skilled apologist 
nor a conlirmed critic o .'ta- 

torship he was to look at .so briefly. 
He owed that both to himself, it 
seems to me, and to his consul a- 
erits. 

In Russia Mr. Willkie saw barbed- 
wirc'cncloscd concentration camps 
in various K'wns and spoke of them in 
his article in The Reader’s Digest. 
I’his reference to the camps, how¬ 
ever, had .‘Jornehow dropped out of 
the article by the time it apjieared as 
Chapter Five of his book. Did his 
“perfect traveling companion,” Joe 
Barnes, who was “most helpful and 
generous in the prc])aration” of the 
book, perhaps have a hand in revis¬ 
ing the proofs.? Or did Mr. Willkie 
himscll decide to let us forget this 
bit of vital information.? 

How vital it is may be understood 
if wc bear in mind that there are, 
accordiri;, to the estimates of those 


best qualified to judge,* at least 
10,000,000 people living, or rather 
dying, at hard labor in concentration 
camps in the Soviet Union. Ten 
million ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
despised and siiflering slaves — that 
is the bottom layer upon which the 
whole edifice of so-called “economic 
democracy” rests. 

I'he evil is tiiat many Americans 
who do not believe in communism 
are acting as if they did. They are 
fooling witli it, just to be on the 
“Left,” fooling witli death, destruc¬ 
tion, devastation - civil war to 
cstabli.sh, not to aholLsh, slavery. 

Whoever actually set down the 
words, Mr. Willkie’s chapters on 
Ru.ssia certainlv read as if thev were 
written by two minds - - one anxious 
to recite only the Communist cate¬ 
chism, the other shrewdly, if naively, 
observing the facts. On page 53 wc 
rea«i that “'J'iierc is hardlv a resident 
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of Rus.sia today whose lot is not as 
goixl or better than liis parents’ lot 
was prior to the revolution." That 
sounds like a fellow traveler reciting 
the catechism. It could not be Mr.-- 
\\’illl;ie observing the facts, for Mr. 
Willkie ncx er .saw Russia before the 
revolution; and wliat he saw on his 
trip was, in his own words, this: 
“Clothing nearly gone . . . Women 

* Alcxaiidtrr Ilarniine, former B«-ig- 

adicr (icncrnl in the Ki*d Army, estimates that 
the number is above 12,000,000. Anton Ciliga, 
Jugoslav Coinmiini intellectual who spent 
years of iraprisonine it in tlie camps, gives their 
total population as 1 ;),non,ooo. Boris Soiivariiic, 
French historian if Bolshevism, estimates 
15,000,000. Russian:, as I said, do things in a 
big way. 








and children gathering wood from 50 
miles around to make a little warmth 
against the coming cold . . . Many 
vital medical supplies just did not 
exist . . . Children work, in many 
of the shops, the full 66-hour week 
worked by adults . . . The only 
food that could be bought in the 
markets was black bread and po¬ 
tatoes, at exorbitant prices ...” 
These are findings which agree 
with the obscrv'ation of Ralph Ingcr- 
soll, a friendly visitor to Moscow 
before Russia entered the war: 
“A dishwasher in an American 
liash-house would not trade his life 
for that of the average Soviet work¬ 
man.” 

Pco})le who do not instinctively 
distinguish between what is true 
about Russia, and what ('oinnuinists 
and their fellow travelers want us to 
believe about Russia, are nol to be 
relied on in this day of democratic 
crisis. 

The Real jStalin 

It is well known to all wlio 
want to know - ■ that Stalin has two 
foreign policies; one conducted by 
his diplomatic corps, the other by 
his secret agents v ho sit in the di¬ 
recting committee of every foreign 
Communist party. The lormer is es¬ 
sentially a fa(;ade; in the latter 
Stalin talks his own language of 
‘‘world revolution,” “revolt of the 
colonics,” “doom of finance capital,” 
overthrow of “imperialism” (by 
which he means, primarily, England 
and tlie United States), and other 


projects which bear the same rela¬ 
tion to the Atlantic Charter that a 
mine full of TNT docs to an advanc¬ 
ing soldier. 

Stalin talks this language also in 
his b(X)ks and in keynote speeches 
made at every general meeting of 
the Russian Communist Party. But 
our molders of opinion, in their 
eagerness to love Stalin and to be¬ 
lieve that Stalin loves “democracy,” 
arc evidently avoiding those books 
and spc('ches. I’hcy arc making the 
same kind of mistake former Prime 
Minister Chamberlain did. Hitler 
explained to Chamberlain in Mein 
Aexactly what he intended to 
do, but Chamberlain found it such 
painful reading that he preferred to 
muddle alf>ng on guesses. 

Stalin’s Problems of l^eninism is 
just as explicit as Mein Karnpf. The 
victory ol his regime in Russia, he 
there explains, is not “sclf-sulficient,” 
but is a prciiidc to similar victories 
in all other countries, 'fhe revolu¬ 
tion presided over by him in Russia 
is “a prerequisite ol wf)rld revolu¬ 
tion.” d'his book (revisctl ii]) to 1939) 
has been issued to the number of 
4,000,000 copies in Russia. All young 
people have to study it, every Com¬ 
munist must knrtw it thoroughly. It 
has been translated into all impor¬ 
tant languages for the guidance of 
Communist parties every where. It is 
for sale today in the Daily Worker 
bookshop in New York. Its promises 
have been rigidly adhered to in every 
piece of territory tliat Stalin has 
invaded. 
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In Poland, for instance, in order lo 
“hasten the victory” there, the in¬ 
vading Communists killed or impris¬ 
oned all the democratic and social- 
democratic leaders of labor,* and 
shipped away 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
of the civilian population to concen¬ 
tration camps in Siberia. (.)f these, 
400,000 have since perished from 
hunger and exposure. 

1 take these figures from the offi¬ 
cial aiinouncemeni. three times 
repeated, of the Polish Premier Si- 
korski, and from the statement of 
Bishop Josef Gawlina issued through 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

This means that, in order to es¬ 
tablish a Cornmunisi dictanirship, 
Stalin has to remove or exterminate 
approximately one sixth of the popu¬ 
lation. All those people — workers, 
farmers, teachers, ministers, business¬ 
men, ollicers, leaders of all walks ol 
life — are brielly labeled "bourgeoi¬ 
sie” or “kulaks” and litjuidated. 1 
are not merely Polish patriots, 'fhey 
are everyimc who has any objections 
to a general confiscation of property 
under the dictatorship ol a totali¬ 
tarian parly. 

This explains w'hy the Polish 
government-in-exile insists on lalk- 

*'r\vi) ol these le.ulcis, I lem yk 
and Victor Alter, were men of iiitern.it ■ iiia I 
repute. W'lieii il hecame kiiouri that they were 
ill prison in Mosi-.i>w, iilici'.ils aU over the world 
addresseil p'c:is to Stalin for their relea-.c. I'or 
15 months no word was tittered in answer to the 

{ liras, ^'in:llly, Soviet Ainhassailor l.itvinov in- 
ormed WillLun Ci'recn. prc-.iilent of the A1*’J.. 
tliat the two men ' id been shot in Dcccmhcr 
19.11! 
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ing about 10,000 murdered officers 
and hundreds of thoasands of dying 
civilians. It explains why h'inland 
persists in her “sit-down war” on the 
Russian border. It explains why (icn- 
eral Mikliailovitch w'ill not dicker 
with the Communist-led Partisans in 
Yugoslavia. It is another fact which 
those who guide our jjiolicies in the 
jiostwar worKl ought to hold clearly 
in mind nnlc.ss they like being taken 
in. 

The Ixuigh, brutish “realism” of 
Siiviet foreign policy sfamis out so 
llagranlly that one wondt'rs why any 
tliploinat siionltl want fo meet it 
wit It mouthwash. J'lie Kremlin show* 
no regard even for its own siippoi tcrs 
in loreign criuntries, unless they pio- 
duce resuiis. Russia made close pacts 
with 'J’urkty at the very moment 
when Kemal Pasha was killing off 
T urkish (aimnumists wholesale. Al¬ 
though Mussolini climbed U) his pin¬ 
nacle over the corpses ol Italian 
Conimunists, Slaliii went right on 
.supi'-lying him with oil for “the rape 
ol I'Aliiopia,” nolwithsiaiuling 
League of Nations sanctions, l/ndct 
the same liard-hoiled code comes 
Stalin’s joint invasion ol I'oland with 
I litler; his .seizure of Latvia, Ivstonia 
and Lithuania when the ink wa.s 
hardly dry on treaties of noiiaggn.s- 
sioii with those countries; his iinpro- 
voketl invasion ol iMiiland; and the 
■ Kremlin's recent announcement tliat 
it consitlers the territories seized dur¬ 
ing the period of colla bora lion vvitli 
Nazi (jermany as permanently its 
own. 
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MUST BACK THE PACItS AJlOtJT RUSSIA 


Communist Tl^orld-Revolutlon 

United Nations officials needed 
to be reminded, it seems, at the time 
of the Casablanca conference, that 
Russit IS our ally only against Euro 
pcan enemies Stalin could not go 
to Casablanca, e\cn b) prow, be 
cause his eountiy still has friendly 
dealings with Jipan Both nations 
ha\ e emph isued their unspoilt d re 
lations on the bisis of the liitntUhip 
pact signed m Moscow, s\ilh Hitler s 
blessing, i few weeks before the Ger 
mins iiuaded Russii I hit pict, 
of course, freed Jap in to attick the 
I nitcd Stucs It Pearl llirbor, pist 
as the pad with Germ in) freed Hit 
lei to unleash the war in the west 

\n expUnation of both p icts may 
perhaps be fountl in the principle 
laid down b\ Stilin long ago that 
the “mightiest illv’ of Communist 
Russia is stnit coniliels and wars” 
imong “eapitilist nations” (Pratda^ 
] inuary 30, 1925 ) 

Stalin has never letrictcd these 
words t\ei\ one ol his kevnotc 
speeches on world politics has been 
based on them -Ml Communists 
eleaily understand that they are still 
m force I he mold< rs of our foieign 
policy should study Stalin’s acts and 
read his books and his speeches to the 
inside crowd, instead ot swallowing 
Jikc starved pickerel every glittering 
propaganda lure the Communists 
throw out. 

This becomes more impoitant ev¬ 
ery d^v, because there is little doubt 
that Stalm will soon move closer to 
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the United Nations now that their 
final victory seems sure. There is no 
doubt at all that such a move will be 
heralded bv the fellow travelers as 
proof of the Kremlin’s sublime dc 
votion to democracy I would like 
to give warning that the closer we 
work with Russia the more vital it 
IS, both to our national self interest 
ind the intciist of world democracy, 
tint we quit kidding ourselves and 
fice the fiets 

111 this connection, it should be 
stiesstd that the much advertised 
‘ dissolution ’ ol tne Comintern — 
self sty led “General Staff of the 
World Revolution —wis»o/such 
i mov e tow ird closer collaboration 
Ihcie is pkntv of evidence that the 
mere dissolution ’ of a Soviet or- 
gini/ation docs not mean anything. 
I he Cheka was “dissolved” when its 
nimc became infamous, and the 
GPU took over, the GPU was “dis 
solved ’ when it became infamous, 
and the NK\ D took over; yet the 
same regime of police terror con¬ 
tinued unchanged Why should we 
expect a sudden end to the world 
Communist conspiracy just because 
the bosses of the Comintern have os- 
tcniatiousK burned their letterheads? 
No pow 11 s have been surrendered, no 
principles revoked, no pledges given. 
That the American Communist con¬ 
spirators who look with such obsequi¬ 
ous fervor to Moscow for guidance 
will continue to get guidance is not 
subject to intelligent doubt 

W e forget that Stalin once before 
pledged noninterference in American 
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affairs — in 1933 when our govern¬ 
ment oflicially recognized his regime, 
Earl Browder himself, chief of tlie 
American Communists, in his ellicial 
statement on the “dissolution,'’ said 
that it is of “no immediate concent” 
to his followers, l ie fKtinled fuii lliat 
his parly rcsigneil from ihe C'omin- 
tcni three vears ago — and we iieid 
only attd that, since then, as helore. 
his party has follow eil die Moscow 
party line as dcfdy as die thread 
follows the needle. 

There is one way to the dis¬ 
solution of the Comintern lielnlnl 
both to democracy’s surv ival, and to 
our collaboration with Russia, I'liai 
is to accept it as i-w/c lu.imhc from 
our ally to lake ellectivc aciion 
against the Comnuinisl conspiracy 
at home. Svvilzerland, die tildes i am I 
most steadfast tlemocracy in the 
world, has set the example. Slie has 
recognized that toialiiarian pardt sol 
all kinds — Nazi, Ikiscisl and Caini- 
munist — are a conspiracy against 
the democratic slate.. She has out¬ 
lawed her Communist Party with 
the others, ami taktrn rigorous mea.s- 
ures to prevent its revival under any 
camouflages or false labels. Our At¬ 
torney General, Franci.s Bidtlle, re¬ 
cently stated in an oflicial opinion 
that “the Communist Party of the 
United States teaches the violent 
overthrow of e.visting governments, 
including that of the United Stales.” 

If we heed Mr. Biddle’s wortls, and 
follow the Swiss example, quickly 
and in direct response to Stalin’s act, 
wc w'ill both block his long-time 


schemes and compel his respect. But 
if we vsing ho.sannas to Stalin for tie 
livering us from the Comintern, he 
will laugh in his sleeve. And he will 
laugh last. 

l’ho.sc eager to be fooled about 
Russia make cl(K|iicnt pleas for Slid 
ill's “good laiih.” But Bol.shevik.v <i() 
not believe cren theoretically in good 
faith. Tlury believe dial moral ju iu 
ciples iire a relleciioii of ckiss inier 
esis, and tliat C^onunuiiisis arc riglil 
merely hee;ui.se they reprc.senl the 
liilereNis ol die “advancetl class.” 
Slidm conceives himself plaving ;i 
role in :) wdiIiI historical drama in 
whicli those who fawn on him are in 
exorahly Ciist lor the role of tliijKvs. 
There is only one wav to evadt^ this 

rok. this is to study Stidin’s ideiis 

and become as suhllc in defending 
ilemocracy as he is in engineering ils 
overthrow. 

Winston C'hurchill showed stuuc 
ol ibis subtlety in 1937 when he 
w role: 

' .oinmiiiiisin is not only a creed, it i.^ 
a plan ol eanip-iii;ii. ('oininiini.st is' 
not onlv I lie holder ul cci tain opinion.s, 
he Is the pledged adept of a well 
thought-out means of enforcing them 
'J'he anatomy ol discontent and rcvohi- 
lion has been stiulicd in every phase and 
aspect, and a veritable tlrillbook pre¬ 
pared in a .scientific spirit for subvcriiiig 
all e.xisting institutions. 

No faith need be, indeed may be, 
kept vviili non-Comraunists. fivery act 
of good will, of tolerance, of concilia- 
lion, of mercy, of magnanimity on the 
part of govcrnmc;U.s or statesmen is to 
be utilized for their ruin, llien, when 
the time is ripe and the moment c^por- 
tunc, every form of lethal violence, 



WE MUS1*>A€E Tj^ ABOUT RUSSIA 





from revolt to private assassination, 
must be used without stint or com¬ 
punction. The citadel will be stormed 
under the banners of I.iberty and De¬ 
mocracy; and once the appaiatus of 
power is in the hands of the Brother¬ 
hood, all opposition, all contrary opin ¬ 
ions, must be extinguished by death. 
Democracy is but a tool to be used and 
afterwards broken.* 


whose aims are “inscrutable** — ex¬ 
cept that we want to hide from our¬ 
selves the fact that he is a man of in¬ 
flexible and brutal will whose aim 
is to overthrow, by any and every 
means available, the governmental, 
economic and social system in which 
we live? 


It is a mistake to imagine that this 
drive against workl dcintxrracy so 
vividly described by the British 
Prime Minister has been abandoned 
by Stalin, or can be abandoned so 
long as he remains dictator. He knows 
as well as wc do tliat liberty is con¬ 
tagious, that free business enterprise 
is an irresistible temptation. He 
knows that his revolution, like Hit¬ 
ler's, must be international. And this 
too he made unmistakably clear in 
his lx)ok when he wrote: 

What is the meaning of the ini|>ossi- 
bility of complete .'ind final victory of 
stKialism in a single country without 
the victory of the revolution in other 
countries? It means the imp(»ssibilily of 
having full giiaranlecs against interven¬ 
tion, and hence against the restoration 
of the bourgeois order. . . . To tleny 
this indisputable hict is to abandon Len¬ 
inism. "Wc are living,” Lenin writes, 
"not merely in a SMte, but in a system 
of states; jkwA it is inconceivable that the 
^viet republic should continue to ex¬ 
ist for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer." 

Is that not clear cnougli? Is there 
any reason why we represent Stalin 
to ourselves as a “man of mystery” 

* Great Contemporaries, pages 168-9. 


Can Ti^e Sane Democracy? 

If TFti-RE WERE any military reason 
for hushing all these facts, I should 
be the last to bring them up. If 
there were a public opinion in Russia 
which might, if we coddled it, sway 
Stalin to lend us a base in the Pacific, 
I should be still. But there is no 
opinion except state opinion in Rus¬ 
sia on any vital question; and not one 
won! eitl'.er of our praise or blame 
ever readies the Russian people un¬ 
less by special provision of the ruler. 

As lor that ruler himself, bred and 
educated in principled contempt for 
the statesmen of “bourgeois democ¬ 
racies,” he finds only confirmation of 
contempt in their praise of him be¬ 
fore their peoples while he sits cyn¬ 
ically silent before his. If you want 
anything from Stalin, that is the 
way 7201 to get it. There is no diplo¬ 
matic or military reason why we 
should fawn oil Russia, and there is 
every moral, political and patriotic 
reason why we should not. 

Mr. Willkic says that he never has 
understood “w'hy it should be as¬ 
sumed that in any possible contact 
lietwcen communism and democracy, 
democracy should go dowm.” I agree 
with him there; the level of life in 
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every respect is higher under dcmoc- 

raev, and I believe it can continue 

so. I agree also as I have said, that 

the Soviet Union is an “cfTcctive 

society” with which we must co- 
•# 

operate. I endorse his cf^iK'Iusion: 
“I-earn all about them and let them 
learn about us.” 

Hut I submit that, if we confuse 
“learning all about Russia” witii 
learning the propagamla slogans fed 
to us by those wln), in blind wor¬ 
ship of Russia, are plot i ing to desi roy 
democracy, dcmocnicy will go ilotvn. 
If we respond to their brutal dis¬ 
avowal of moral principles with 
mushy pleas to believe in their g(jod 
faith, deniocriicy will go dow/i. 11, 
while they teach their people to 
sneer at democracy, we obseipiuuisly 
hush-hush every bold word about 
the purges, the prison camps, the 
police army of 2,000,000 aiul the 
10,000,000 galley slaves upon which 
their sneering rests, di'mna\tiy will 
go down. If, while every Communist 
carries an inllexible purj^ose to ilc- 
strov democracy iuiilt into the con- 
ceptual framework with which he 
apprehends the work!, demt)crat.s 
carry no purpose but to appease 
communism and kid themselves 
about its democratic w'ar aims and 
the democratic rights guaranteed by 
its totalitarian constitution, democ¬ 
racy will go down. If, while Commu¬ 
nists suppress by police terror and 
execution without trial every mur¬ 
mur in favor of democracy, wc pas¬ 
sively allow our schools, newspiipers, 
radios, book and magazine publish¬ 


ing houses, cinema studios. Offices of 
War Information — any and every 
one of our centers of educanon, in¬ 
formation and publicity — to be 
permeated with the agents and apol¬ 
ogists of communism, democracy will 
go down. 

IX rnocracy is at a disadvantage in 
contact with communism because 
it is more civilized. It believes in 
tolerance, in free discussion, in popu- 
htr enlightenment, in the value of life 
and the dignity of the individual, in 
hoMorand I rut li-telliiig aiul the prin- 
ci})les ol morality. I’.ach of these vir¬ 
tues ol tlie democrat ic way of life is a 
weakness in its struggle against the 
im'.crupulc'us power drive ol a con- 
.sj'iralorial |)arty which replaces edu¬ 
cation with indoctrination, holils 
truth secondary tf) experience, and 
rigards moral principles as old- 
lashionctl })rciudices. 

It is the essence of dcmocr.acv to 

y 

be vuhurable to sucli an assault. 
One thing, one thing only, can save 
it and that is clear and bold un- 
tlerstanding. Democraev must have 
from its leaders incisive and uncom- 
jiromising expo.sures of the barbaric 
nai lire of the Communist society and 
the devious method of the Commu¬ 
nist attack. The closer our military 
and economic cooperation must be, 
the more pitiless must these ex¬ 
posures be. You cannot save democ¬ 
racy by shutting your eyes to the 
horrors of dictatorship. You cannot 
stop night from falling by turning 
the lamps down. Our sole wer.pon 
against their darkne.s.s is our light. 



They\e in The Army Now! 


W HEN wc want lo si,j»lu'scc 
in the restricted hot sjxit 
areas, ’ wrote a soldier 
from North Africa, “ wc dress up like 
the native women, with veils over 
our faces. Because they don't dare 
peek, even il they suspect the truth, 
the MP's are going nuts! ’ 

— I'lircign Service 

The scene was a firing range at a 
Yank camp somewhere in England. 
“Ready on the right!” had just 
sounded when a terrified stag came 
tearing across the range. Hot on its 
heels came three Yanks in a jeej), 
gleefully sliouting “Voicks, you 
joicks!” and trying to get a bead on 
the buck with their riiles. Behind 
them came the traditional pack of 
yelping hounds. Behind the hounds 
came the traditional pack of red- 
coated huntsmen on horseback, 'I’he 
only persons who had gotKl hunting 
that morning were the MP’s, wlio 
bagged the three soldiers. — Yank 

A New York sergeant was faced 
with the task of getting hundreds of 
sheets washed at a North African 
base hospital — the laundry truck 
hadn’t arrived. lie borrowed a gar- 
bage can and four metal soup bowls 
from the mess. He nailed the soup 
bowls to the four ends of two crossed 
sticks, as suction cups, and doused 
the contraption up and down in the 
garbage can, filled with suds and 
sheets. For a wringer he used two 


poles for rollers, a spring from a 
wrecked jeep for pressure, and an 
automobile crank. 

With this equipment, triumph of 
Yankee ingenuity, five soldiers and 
four Arabs washed 300 sheets a day. 

— Rulh Cowan, AP 

I’liE riciiTiNc marines were pretty 
busy on Guadalcanal last fall, but 
nor too busy to listen to delayed 
broadcasts of the World Series, short- 
waved to them around midnight, San 
I'rancisco time, by Station KGEI. 
Most ol them listened on cheaply 
constructed short-wave sets captured 
fiom die Jap.s. But one marine ser¬ 
geant had seized from a Jap officer a 
truly magnificent set with both long- 
wa\ e and short-wave dials. On the 
afternoon of the last game of the 
series, the sergeant picked up a Pa- 
cilie Ck>ast long-wave station broad¬ 
casting Red Barber’s description of 
the game as it was being played. In 
the radio indu.stry this is known as 
“freak reception,” but the sergeant 
preferred to view it simply as a 
heaven-sent opportunity. He said 
nothing to the rest of the boys, kept 
careful notes on the progress of the 
play, and that evening, as the gang 
gathered to hear the delayed broad¬ 
cast, he started placing his bets. 

— Buck Harri* 

Boxing bouts were on at Camp 
Chafee, Arkansas, when the loud¬ 
speaker instructed Private John J. 
Smith to call a certain Fort Smith 
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telephone luimhcr immcclialely. A 
momcnlary silence followed. Ihc 
calm was broken by an all-knowimi 
liculcnant of the 9oih Keconnais- 
sance ballalion who leaped lo Ins leel 
and shouted at his group: “Pin those 
pencils back in your pockcis!" 

— .hnuircil I'orcv Xfii'S 

An[ Amfuioan sailor on leave in 
I^ondon inierpreletl in his own way 
his oflicers’ iniunciimis about in«)dcl 
behavior to promote Anglo Ameri 
can unity. lie bouglit an armful of 
roses, then itiok up liis stand at a 
corner of a Maylair si reel and [lo^ 
litely handed one to every girl wiio 
passed. — /),n'/y I'f/i i-niI'h ! i .(iiiiirin) 

liviiRY American soldier elierislies 
one misty postwar dii:am. I li‘ wants 


to own a jeep. The jeep is by far the 
most popular of all war creations. It 
lias become the ordinary soldier’s 
Pegasus — an almost mythological 
thing. 'I'hc jeep can fly over moun¬ 
tains and seas. It soars across the 
heavens. It is as swift as the wintl. 
'riiere is nothing it can’t do. 

An .American soldier was talking 
about his jeep. “Mister, I drive a 
jeep that makes its own gasoline, 
parks itsfll, don’t think nothin’ of 
bangin’ right through a hill instead 
ol runnin' 'round it. l>)n't neerl no 
garage because it burrows itself a 
hole in the groinul at night. When I 
come out in the mornin’ all 1 do is 
call its name, and it comes runnin’. 
Name's Wendell Willkie." 

— W. I). ill ('.oilier s 


Nazi “Investment” 

A Swhi'isn iiuliisirialisi who visiieil berliii broeglu back iliisstorv 
. ol the temper ol iheCierman |.)eople. 

A (ierman coiilerri’d with the tliri‘ctr»r oi his bank. “1 ha\'e saved 
looo marks. How can I best invest them?" 

The director suggested war bonds. "Dcr I'i'thrcr gnuraniecs the 
security I'f your money." 

“but Dcr ViUmr is morl.il, too. II he ilies, what then? ’ 

“ rhen CJoering will be the guaran'or ol your money." 

'Hie client still [matested. “Ci»>ering is a flier, lie miglit have an 
accident." 

“d'hen,” .shouted tlie director, “you will liavc the whole Nazi 
party to he goixl lor your money!" 

'I'he client w'as still unconvinced. “If the army is beaten, the party 
may also fall. ’ ^ 

’I heicupon the director leaned over and whispered, “Mein Goit, 
man, wouldn’t that be worth to you lOoo marks.?” 

— Contributed by ll.ms A. llliug 




T ill-: I'XTRAVAnAN'i' advi-nislnjr 

claims mailc ior popular ciga- 
rctics have l«ingannisal thoughi - 
fill people. Hill they have also hood¬ 
winked ihe giillihle. lienee, the 
]''cdcral IVadc Commission, i-li.u'gei* 
with ihc job of proleci ing ihe public 
from misrepresentation in advertis¬ 
ing, has issued complainls against ihe 
manufacturers of Lucky Strike, 
Camel, Old (Jokl and Philip Morris 
cigarettes. 

Among the commission’s 12 charges 
against the American 'I'ohacco Ckim- 
pany, makers of Lucky Strikes, is 
one objecting to ihc claim that 
“sworn allidavits show that among 
the men who know tobacco best il's 
Luckies two to one.” .Palk to the 
growers, warehouse;nen and auction¬ 
eers quoted in these ads, says b PC. 
You will find few who knew they 
were going to be quoted. And since 
these men “who know tobacco best” 
sell to all comers, they are quite 
willing to praise any brand to win 
the good will of company repre- 
sentatiws. 'Some of them laugh as 
they throw open their coats and show 
you their vest pockets, each bulging 


witli a ililfereiU brand of cigarette. 

As lor the “sworn allidavits,” they 
are merely the allidavits of company 
rei'iesenialives, according to FPC, 
'I'liese men can iriillifully swear, 
“lodav 1 talkeii to warehouseman 
So-and-so, who said he thought 
Luckies were the best cigarette” — 
and on that llimsy basis, l^I’C points 
out, the public is leil to believe that 
loh:icco experts have found some 
special merit in l.ucky Strikes. 

On llic Luckv Strike radio pro¬ 
gram we hear the incomprehensible 
j;ibber of a tobacco auctioneer, end¬ 
ing \\ ilh the clearly enunciated words, 
“Soil!, American!” I'or many months 
the announcer added .some such 
comment as “At Clreensboro, North 
(Carolina, Luckies j)aid 35 cents more 
than the average market price.” 
Whereupon the b'TC fires a broad¬ 
side. For one thing, the “average 
market price” is actually the average 
paid for all tobacco, including infe¬ 
rior grades destined for chewing 
tobacco, pipe tobacco and sniifl. Each 
of the major cigarette producers pays 
more than the average market price. 
The ETC says that although the 
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American Tobacco Company is some¬ 
times the high bidder at the tobacco 
auctions, it more oltcn is not. Fur¬ 
thermore, FTC continues, the inde¬ 
pendent dealers who buy the hulk of 
the lower grades of tobacco sell 
large quantities to the American 
Ibbacco Company. Much of this 
lower-priced tobacco is used in Luck¬ 
ies— but the price paid for it iloes 
not appear in the auction market 
records. 

I'he commissif)!! is exceedingly 
skeptical of the claim that 1 .uckies 
— “The Cream of the Chop” — con¬ 
tain more costly tobacco than other 
cigarettes. And it is certain that they 
are not “toasted” in the popular 
sense of the word. The tobacco in 
Luckies, like that in other cigarettes, 
it says, is merely heat-treated aiul 
not browned or made crisp. 

The R. J. Reynolds'Jbbacco 0)m- 
pany, which makes Oimels, has 
played the “testimonial” angle lor 
all it is worth or, according to the 
FTC, for a good deal more than it is 
worth, d’he b'J (' says that many of 
the testimonials are written by the 
company and not even read by the 
people who sign them; that many of 
the glowing plugs arc false; and that 
all of them are obtained solely by 
laying out cash on the line. Inter¬ 
views with athletic champions and 
other tcstimotiialisis reveal many 
who received a $1000 “lift” from the 
makers of Camels, bur who do not 
smoke Camels; and some who have 
smoked only a single cigarette — the 
one they h'^ld while being photo¬ 


graphed. The athletes are quoted as 
saying that Gtmels “don’t get your 
wind,” which is untrue. A society 
sportswoman received $1000 for 
giving the right answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “For what would you walk a 
mile?” i^iit she was smoking a Ben¬ 
son-1 ledges at the time. 

'resiimonials have also been fea¬ 
tured on (Camel’s broailcasts. But 
henr again, says the FTC, the public 
has been misled. 1 .isteners mav think 
the voice singing the virtues of 
Camels is that ot the person just 
named bv the announcer; but the 
person bimsell, the IT’C charges, is 
olien not even present at the broad¬ 
cast. 'Fhe voice actuallv comes from 
somcbtxly Oimcls has hircti for the 
occasion. 

J he commission also objects to the 
.scries of Cbnu l ads which boldly pro¬ 
claimed that by smoking Camels you 
aid digestion, keep it clicking even 
when the going is hectic, and in 
general assure yourself the digestive 
stamina of an iron stomach. The 
most ardent ads lor vitamins hardly 
dare claim more. Actuallv tobacco 

a 

causes nausea, which interferes with 
tiigestion, as any new smoker knows. 
Blit the neopliyle’s system gradu¬ 
ally builds up an immunity to nico¬ 
tine, as it would to arsenic taken in 
small doses. 

During the past year. Old Gold 
has filled the air and printed page 
with references to the impartial cig¬ 
arette lest conducted by The Read¬ 
er’s Digest and reported in the July 
1942 issue. The Old Golds tested con- 
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tained an infinitesimal fraction less 
nicotine than the other cigarettes. 
Armed with this colossal weapon. 
Old Gold advertising men riislied to 
their typewriters — and Old Cold 
sales soared. 

But the FTC points out that the 
Old Gold ballyhoo carefully omits 
the article’s vital statement that the 
diirerencc in nicotine content of all 
the brands tested was, for all prac¬ 
tical jiurptiscs, negligible. 'I'hc com¬ 
plaint stales that the ads conceal the 
fact that the actual dilTcrence be¬ 
tween the average amount of nico¬ 
tine in an Old Gold and in each of 
two other brands tested was one 
177,000th of an ounce. 13 y switching 
to Old Ciolds, the addict who smokes 
20 cigarettes a tlay will subject his 
system to only one 24th ot an ounce 
less nicotine in a year, d'liis negligi- 
bly-niinutc fraction is the remark¬ 
able diderence that P. Lorillard 
Company has plugged so hard. 

But Old Ciold draws a multi- 
stringed bow. P'or jnore than a year 
it has been singing to you in radio 
“jingles” that “something new has 
been adde».i,” and it stoutly main¬ 
tains that “you can’t buy, beg or 
borrow a stale ( 3 kl Gold.” riie com¬ 
mission regards these claims as so 
much malarkcy. It says that at the 
time of filing the complaint nothing 
had been added to the tobacco of Okl 
Golds which was not already known 
and used in the manufacture of ciga¬ 
rettes; jand it believes that okl age 
will make Old Golds just as stale as 
any other cigarette. 


A sidelight on cigarette advertis¬ 
ing is provided by P- Lorillard’s 
boosts for “Sensations,” the com¬ 
pany’s cigarette. “You can’t 

buy better smoking pleasure at any 
price” — that from the makers of 
lycent Old (jokls! 

One of the most damaging accusa¬ 
tions against smoking is that it irri¬ 
tates the throat. 'I'he manufacturer 
who could overcome this objection 
would indeed have something to 
talk about. In 1034, Philip Morris & 
Company set out to prove they had. 
d1ie company underwrote an experi¬ 
mental project on rabbits. I’he re¬ 
searchers [proclaimed that smoke 
from cigarettes which contained 
glycerine as a moistening agent 
caused irritation to Bre’r Rabbit, 
while smoke from tobacco containing 
diethylenc glycol “had only a 
slight and momentarv action.” As 
you may have guessed, Philip Morris 
was the cigarette containing di- 
ethylene glycol, and the one most 
enjoyed by the hard-smoking rabbits. 

Delighted with this finding, Philip 
Morris then hired ten doctors, each 
ol whom was to perform an experi¬ 
ment on ten human beings, d’he re¬ 
sults were dcscribeil in an advertise¬ 
ment in the Jourtnd of the American 
Medical Association: “Patients with 
coughs weie instructed to change to 
Philip Morris cigarettes. Jn three out 
of four cases the coughs disappeared 
completely. This Philip Morris su¬ 
periority is due to the improvement 
of tliethylcne glycol as a hygroscopic 
[moisture retaining] agent.” 
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'This pronouncement aroused the 
ire of the glycerine makers, who 
promptly hired ten other doctors, 
each to experiment on ten patients. 
These doctors found no dilfercnce 
in the amount of throat irritation 
caused by glycerine aiul by di- 
ethylcnc glycol. 

Philip Morris then took another 
flier in medical research. It gave a 
grant of Sio,o()o a year to the de¬ 
partment of otolaryngology at St. 
Ixjuis Universitv. Dr. Arthur Proetz, 
in accepting the grant, insisteil uiion 
complete frectlom of investigalion. 
After working twf) years, Dr. Proetz 
reported that accurate methods had 
not yet been found by which to 
Judge whether glycerine or di- 
cthylcne glyc(jl caused more irrita¬ 
tion of the throat. Ilis experiments 
showed that dillerenl doctors read¬ 
ing the same throat could not agree, 
and that theie is no iinirorm device 
for measuring throat irritation. 

Apparently seeiitg no benefit to 
medical science in Dr. J’roetz’s 
wwk, Philip Morris has not adver¬ 
tised his fiiulings. Instead it has con¬ 
tinued to tell the metlical jnojession 
about the earlier, more suitable re¬ 
port . 

'Phe commission has dashed icy 
water on t hese glowing claims. It re¬ 
gards Philip Morris’s so-called ;.cien- 
tilic tests as a larcc — inaccurate, 
incomplete and Ixmght and paid for. 
I’hc complaint charges that when 
cigarette smokers change to Philip 
Morris, nose md throat irritation is 
not cleared up. Moreover, it asserts, 


July 

Philip Morris cigarettes themselves 
cause throat irritation. 

The company, in its answer to the 
complaint, insists that the experi¬ 
ments were made “for the sole bene¬ 
fit of the medical profession,” and 
not for advertising purposes. Yet 
since the great dictliylcne glycol 
test was first reported, Philip Mor¬ 
ris’s annual sales have leaped from 
6.^2,000,000 to 12,000,000,000. 

Of course the answers of all four 
companies generally deny the FTC 
charges and attempt to justify their 
advertising practices. Put cigarette 
maiiulacturers must rely on ridicu¬ 
lously incomplete evidence when 
they try to prove that their particu¬ 
lar brand is less ir.-ilatiiig, kinder to 
the thixiat, or somehow superior to 
all other brands. The IH'C explains 
that there are so many variable fac¬ 
tors in the growing, blending and 
processing of tobacco that no com- 
jxmy can produce large quantities of 
cigarettes with a staiulard content of 
nicotine, tars and otlicr harmful sub- 
st.'inccs. 'J'lic irulli is that all the 
hailing brands contain substantially 
the s;nnc grades of tobacco and pay 
.substantially the s;imc prices. The 
(liflcrencc in braml name gives no 
exceptional qualities. 

'I’hc Federal Trade Commission, 
by disciplining chiselcrs and falsifiers, 
hopes to remove any burden on the 
honest advertiser and to help him 
avoid the temptation of resorting to 
deception in sclf-dcfcnsc. The com¬ 
mission has no quarrel with national 
advertising generally y which has greatly 
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improved in recent ycars^ both in ethical 
responsibility and in self-restraint. And 
it has so had no quarrel with 
Liggett & Myt’rs, the makers of 
Chesterfields, who have usually and 
wisely heen content to suggest that 
“they satisfy.” Recently, liowcver, 
Chesterfield’s radio programs have 
featured a number of deep southern 
accents who assert that they have 
been immensely impressed by the 


way the makers of Chesterhelds 
gobble up their very best tobacco. 
'I'he cigarette advertising disease 
seems to be catching. 


The Reader s Digest will publish, 
from time to time, reports on Federal 
Trade Commission proceedings against 
the manufacturers of other nationally 
advertised products. 





PICTURESQUE Speech and patter ... 


A face as genile as laiullclight. 
(Kiii-liu‘Ciil.liri . . . l''rail as a coliiinn of 
smoke (Ti>nr) . . . Ilis bassoon laugh 
(Ki'KiiiaUl I’liiiml.i . . • i\ gey.s'.T ol chat' 
ter. (iiiMj M.iiuk) 

Drawing herself up to her full 
width (I'ililMT McCJicaiul M.lily i . . . J.el' 
ting her cal insiincts out ol. the bag 
(Hcifiia Wright) ... A lliail wilO kccpS 
hiinseli in ihe public eye like a cimler. 

liees warming their tiny motors in 
the sunlight iRoUrt Uiiiiar.ts) . . . An 
Irish setter standing kiieeilcep in 

puppies (MiirKari't M>irkpr<i.j{ Mai'kay) . . . 

A woman wrapped in ermine and male 

glances. (Domiliy KilKiilk-n} 

Dinner call, modern version : ('omc 


and bring it! n. oia^ow) . . . 

Come U(> aiul take poinL luck with 
us sometime. (Mrs. Lisn-r F. C;iltK-ri) 

Hiller isn’t going to bomb Wash¬ 
ington. He iloesn't want to end the 
coniusion. {Srwswtu.k) 

'I’he new army jeeps liavc lour 
speeds: first, second, third and you’ll 
be sorry. (Hni> iii.jii ' 

The end of a soldier's letter: “I love 
you ’4 hours more than 1 did yester¬ 
day." 

.\ young Briti.sh pilot was being 
congratulated by a fellow olhccr as he 
siejiped from his* plane. “But after 
all,” the pilot said, “I ouinumlK'rcd 
the Germans one to five.” 

(liiliQ T, Wliiukcr) 


C To TiiF. first contributor of each accepted item of either Patter or 
Plcuiresqiie Speech a payment »)f $5 is made upon publication. In all cases 
the source must be given. An additional piyment is made to the author, 
exetpt for items originaieil by the .sender, ('oniributions cannot be ac¬ 
knowledged or returned, but every item is carefully cun.sidcrc<i. Address 
Patter Editor, Box 605, Plea.saiitville, N. Y. 




T iir, liic; yoiinj; (loclt)r wiped oil 
the fikh lluiii; in his face by 
themoh. (I'rini-lipped, his blue 
eyes blazing, he pushed his way im\- 
armed through the liapjHrs and 
hunters who lingered their rilles in 
warning. Marcus W'hiiiiian was on 
his first trip west, in iS^^. to save 
the souls and bodies of the Indians, 
and he hadn’t come miles to be 
Turned back now because the white 
fur trailers oi the Missouri River re¬ 
sented missionaries. 

W ithin two weeks tliese same wild 
frontiersmen were {ileading lor l)r. 
Whitman, clutching his hand as a 
last hope. I'or Asiatic cholera had 
struck, and he alone dared walk 
among the sick, cariying medicine 
to their lips. wij)ing the poisonous 
sweat from their laces. It was he who 
saved them. 

So word Hew on the wijuls of the 
Rockies that a great medicine man 
was coming. I'rojii all over the W'est, 
Indians and traders gathered ior 
their annual rendezvous in a W’vo- 
ming valley; among them was a dele 
gation of chiefs from the northwest 
tribes, who met Whitman with an 


urgent appeal to bring his white magic 
out to the vast wildernc.ss called 
Oregon, which meant what today is 
Oregon, W ashington slate and parts 
ol lilalu). 'J’hat rich empire was then 
still a no-maii’s-land, claimed both 
by Canada and an indillerent I'niled 
Stales; no road led there, and lew 
men found their wav to it. 

j 

Whitman promised to come. Afire 
with his new vision ol establishing 
a medical mission in the unexplored 
northwestern wilds, he hastened cast 
again to get su|)})ort tor it. In lh)stoii, 
headquarters of the hoard of mis¬ 
sions, Oregon seemeil an impractical 
field lor the Lord’s work, reached 
only by a six inontlis’ sailing trip 
around the Horn to the I lawaiian Is- 
lands, then by rare ship to the mouth 
of the Columbia and up it by canoe 
to the interior. Not a hit! answered 
Whitman. He would take his party 
overland, across the Rockies. lie 
asked money for mcilical supplies, 
cattle, horses, plow's, seed. The w'hife 
man’s God, the white man’s medicine, 
the white man’s W'oman — he would 
lake them to that farthest wilderness 
and set them there in honor. 



MARCUS WHITMAN, MARTYR FOR OREGON 


The woman Whitman had in 
mind had already chosen for herself 
the career of a missionary. Narcissa 
Prentiss, with her fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed charms, must have had many 
opportunities to embrace a tranquil 
and happy fate. Instead she chose a 
path which no wliite woman had 
ever taken, the Oregon I’rail, on the 
trip that first broke it. 'J'herc was 
still the late spring snow of 1836 upon 
the gentle hills around Angelica, 
New York, when “Husband,” as she 
always called him, tucked his bride 
of the llowcrlike name into ihe 
sleigh and dro\'c her away from ihe 
home that she would never see again. 

'I'liis honeymoon, so hard and 
sweet, was a double one, lor Whit¬ 
man’s companion, a young mission¬ 
ary nametl Spalding, brought a bride 
too. Accompanying them was W. 11 . 
Gray, a layman. Whitman alone 
among them was not a tendcrloot. 
He could liiul fuel and Iresh water 
where none was to he seen. When 
axles smoked wilh strain, he would 
scrape pitch from the pines to grease 
them and to heal the bleeding hoofs. 
He mended shrunken wheel rims with 
strips of hide from the oxen that died 
on the way. He could get frightened 
animals to swim and tiretl women — 
both with child — to laughing. 

The first wagon train ever to cross 
the Rockies, the little party came 
jolting triumphantly over the Con¬ 
tinental Divide and, dowT. in the 
valley that last year w'as Whitman’s 
farthest west; all knelt. Spalding held 
the Bible, Whitman the American 


flag, and, in their owm words, they 
took possession of this land in the 
name of Christianity and the moth¬ 
ers of America. 

After toilsome w'eeks these trail- 
breakers looked down at last on the 
valley of the Columbia, its future 
fertility hidden under a tawny hide 
of grasses. Indians called the sjxit 
waiilutpii, “place of W'ild rye.” W^iere 
grass W'ill grow. Whitman argued, 
wheat will grow'. So it was there the 
Whitmans founded their mission. 
1 'he Spaldings went farther, among 
the friendlier Nez Perce Indians. 
These Cay use around you, the Nez 
Pcrces warned Whitman, arc bad 
Indians, 'I'hey are ungrateful and 
treacherous; some day you w'ill see. 
But Whilman’s answ'cr was: the 
farther olf they arc from God, the 
more they neeil us. 

Indeed, as Waiilatpu became a 
self supporting plantation, the Cay- 
use came eagerly to get its vegetables 
and milk, its butter and apples, its 
mutton and ham and poultry; they 
enjoyed singing hymns and listening 
to Bible stories. But secretly the 
chiefs resented the democracy of 
C'hristianit)'”, if it w’as really such Big 
Medicine it should be revealed to 
them alone: it was too good for 
women and such! And when W’hit- 
man preached the 'Pen Command¬ 
ments to them, something troubled 
the Cayuse, like a light they could 
not endure, so that they crawled 
away into dark places long familiar. 

Beside the zeal of a man of God, 
Whitman had the physician’s pro- 
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fessional code. He answered every 
call, and though he had just come in 
from a distant journey, at any sum¬ 
mons he would lift his weary body 
onto a fresh mount and ride oil 
again to trepan a skull or treat a neg¬ 
lected liisease. By Cay use law, when 
a patient died it was the sacred duty 
of his relatives to kill the medicine 
man. I'lioiigh Whitman was warneil 
he would be no exception, he took 
every risk. 

A lew first settlers were beginning 
to struggle over the trail the 1 )octor 
had broken. Waiilatjni, the Jirst 
American home on the ()rcgon 
Trail, became a true “house by the 
side of the road,” 'I'liere the immi 
grants, several hundred a year, ar¬ 
rived weary and famished, stayed as 
long as they needed, and deparli'il 
reclothcd. outfiUed, with wagons 
and weapons mendeil, broken bones 
set, gun wounds healed. Not less 
than the doctor was Mrs. Whitman 
the angel ol (.)regon. She taught in 
the school, which regularly hail 50 to 
80 boarding pupils in it, nursetl in 
the hospital, superintended the cook¬ 
ing, preserving, wasliing, sewing and 
gardening. If a mother in labor 
wanted her, Narcissa would ride 
horseback beside her husband 200 
miles to bring woman-comfort. 

But Boston was too far from Ore¬ 
gon for the mission board to see the 
miracles the Whitmans were work¬ 
ing. They found too heavy the cost 
of maintaining W'aiilaifHi as a crowded 
hotel, model farm with two grist 
mills and one saw mill, with a school, 


Jidy 

hospital, trading post, repair shop, 
saddlery and orphanage. So, in the 
midst of the Whitmans’ labors there 
arrived in 1842 a letter from Boston 
closing this mission to the unprom¬ 
ising Cay use. 

Marcus Whitman had long since 
ceased to be merely a missionary or 
merely a doctor. I le hail become a 
prophet ol tlic opening West, and 
N’arcis.sa at his .shoulder saw his vi¬ 
sion w ith him. By treaty, both Brit¬ 
ish and .Americans t\erc |.x:rmittcd 
to St tile in Oregon, I’hc chain of 
lliitlson's Bay Ck)m])any stations 
provided stcppingstoncs for British 
snhjecis. Without comf)eLilion, they 
would .soon lill up lliis territory. 
Waiilatpu was the only welcoming 
door lor Americans. If that door 
were now to he slammed sliut, Ore¬ 
gon would inevitably become British. 

So Marcus Whitman deicrmincd 
to ride east, to save his mission and 
awaken the government to the dan¬ 
ger ol losing this vast province of 
America. On that riile he broke new 
paths ilu'ougb. the mouniain.s; even 
bis guides turned back. Sup}X)rting 
himself alone, tlie doctor rode on, 
steadily, wearily, pusliing his horse 
hard as be dared, himself harder. 
His liiiflalo coat whipped raggedly 
around him. His big hands, that had 
slappctl the breath into so many 
babies, baptized .savage hcad.s, felled 
limbers and planted trees, shook the 
bridle for haste. Men in hirihcst out¬ 
posts Saw, unbelieving, this snow- 
covered wraith appear out of the 
blizzard and shout a greeting. 
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In funds he was very low and that 
hastened him on, across the conti¬ 
nent, until, into the office of the Sec¬ 
retary of War, in Washington, there 
stalked this man in an old fur hat 
worn to the skin, his heavy beard 
now growing gray. What he said 
there must have opened the eyes of 
the government to Oregon’s danger. 

What he told Horace Grcelev of the 

¥ 

New York Tribune was sure to be 
broadcast the breadth of the land. 
W’hat he urged upon tlic board of 
missions in Boston we can guess from 
their decision that Waiilai])u was to 
slay open, with funds to run it as 
Whitman saw fit. 

Tlien he turned back west, for the 
tide of settlers he had j^rojilicsied 
was already rising, promising to 
flood the Britissh claims out of Ore¬ 
gon if they could get through to it. 
They must get through, so \Vhilman 
undertook to pilot them in person. 
It was he who knew the water holes 
and the grass and passes, he who 
could sup|x>rt the weary and mend 
the broken. Some he buried, many 
he delivered, more he saved. Now as 
alw'ays whenever Dr. Whitman ap¬ 
peared the way eased and the heart 
lifted. 

So this mightiest wagon train to 
Oregon crossed the Rockies and 
reached lonely Waiilatpu exhausted 
and famished. There the immigrants 
w'cre fed till the mission w'as cleaned 
of the stores of years and nothing 
was left but some green potatoes 


underground. Thus Whitman led 
and saved the most crucial wrave to 
come over the Oregon Trail. 

In this irresistible invasion of 
Americans the Cay use correctly read 
their doom. The Whitmans they 
blamed with a special hatred. And 
when measles, perhaps brought in by 
the settlers, broke out virulently 
among the tribe, the Indians believed 
it was an evil spell cast by the doctor. 
At the mission, too, many white 
children were lying desperately ill 
' when on November 29, 1847, 
('ayuse stealthily surrounded Waii- 
laipu. 

Whitman himself was the first to 
fall, shot down by Cay use who came 
pretending friendship. Narcissa was 
trying to save the children when the 
bullet found her breast. Fourteen 
men and boys were killed; eight 
women and 45 children were car¬ 
ried away into captivity. The an¬ 
swer of the United States Govern¬ 
ment was the tread of troops march¬ 
ing to establish law and order on the 
land that the W-hitmans had conse¬ 
crated with their blood. Now there 
could be no question that this land 
was and must remain wholly Ameri¬ 
can, and the presence of our armed 
forces established it so. 

Marcus Whitman died three times 
a martvr — to his God, to his coun- 
try and to medical science. Beside 
him perished the noblest pioneer 
woman of the W'est. In death, as in 
life, they were saviors of Oregon. 





The~Government'Thin 1 {s-of-Every' 
thing Note: Owing to the meat shortage, 
Hollywtxxl producers of Westerns have 
been requested to omit scenes of 
stampeding cat tic. — The New Yorker 

In Washington, D. C., a patent has 
been awarded lor a folding-bed at- 
taciimcnt for desks. — rime 

At a Scuttle hotel these days you 
make your own bed. A sign says: 
Maid’s ^eah C^ut. —i-nii Spurks in t<ira</c 

A WOMAN accusetl of shoplifting in 
Florida explained: “1 just get tired of 
wailing. 'J'hcre aren’t eiunigli clerks in 

the stores. ” The Umdentawn HuUetin 

At Omar Klrayyam’s restaurant in 
San Francisco, patrons wlio dutifully 
eat everything on their plates gel lo 
percent of their checks back in war 
stamps. —Newsweek 

At Oklahoma Baptist University, 
complications were avoided by posting 
in the girls’ dormitory a list, kept up- 
to-date, of all married cadets at the 
nearby army flying school. — Time 

Becaitse of wartime demands on 
transportation, F.,nglish flower growers 
may not ship by train. But flower- 
loving I^ntloners still receive a few 
blossoms, some of them by bicycle ex¬ 
press. C'yclists from Cornwall, for exam¬ 
ple, pedal 120 miles, hand their flower 
load to another team which cycles the 


next 120 miles; a third team pumps the 
remaining 65 miles to London. High* 
prices make the trip profitable. —Time 

Indians of the Rocky Boy Reser¬ 
vation in Montana get to town Satur¬ 
days in spite of gas rationing. One car, 
loaded lo the fog lights, pushes a second 
crowtlcil jalopy 23 miles to town. After 
a big tlay, the second car pushes the 
first one home. 

— Coniriliutcd by Ruth A. Eisniano 

The U. S. l'’inployment Service in 
Sacramento, (^.alifornia, received a re¬ 
quest for six laborers who would fit the 
six pairs o! si/e 9 rubber bfKits the pro¬ 
spective employer hail on hantl. - Time 

In IIoNf)ia;n', jiulge Franklin de¬ 
vised a special fine for blackout vio¬ 
lators: $25 and a pint of blood. The 
physically uulh pay an extra $25, to 
buy bl(MKl. —This Week 

“If your line is rough and words 
come slow, we'll write that letter and 
she’ll never know.” “Wring tears or 
cash by mail. Amour mcthcKls never 
fail.” With these slogans, two soldiers 
established a letter-writing service for 
their comrades at Fort Grecly, .Alaska. 
For a letter to an old love the rate is 25 
cents; to a movie star, $1; a “super 
Io\ey-dovey sweetheart special” is 89 
cents. Customers’ luimes are a “military 
secret." —UP 

A Harlem butcher despairingly 
posted a sign: “Leg o’ Nuttin’.” 

— Printers’ Ink 



41 "If eniplt'verp npent an mwh tini*- ciihivat- 
mf; wurkers’ frirndahip, r«t»pert and g<M>d 
will aB ibcy spend fightiiif* labor (irgnni/a- 



I v'AS working in the Seattle ship¬ 
yards in 1917 wlu'ii it was an¬ 
nounced that Charles M. Schwab 
would speak on a certain date. I'or 
days the men all denounced him as . 
a labor hater, a bloated magnate. | 
But when Schwab talked to them 
those 4000 men in o\cralls com- 
plclcly forgot that he was a rich man. 
lie bared his heart. He tore asicle the 
veil of misunderstanding. He de¬ 
stroyed at once the barrier of class 
distinction. And he receiv ed an ova¬ 
tion such as few men have ever re¬ 
ceived. Jn 30 minutes he had over¬ 
come the hatreds that agitators had 
been building for 15 years. 

'liic answer is simply con/act. Ev ¬ 
ery emj)loyer who really likes his 
men could deliver the same talk that 
Schwab did. I have found all over 
the Hnitcd Stales that wherever an 
employer really likes his men, and 
shows it, that employer has little 
difficulty in getting the whole¬ 
hearted respect and cooperation of 
practically every man on the pay¬ 
roll. 

The labor problem often is made 
to appear much’ more complex than 
it actually is. The subject should be 


Condensed from Labor News 
Sherman Rogers 


HE Header's Digest first rc- 
priiiled lliis article from Thr Ro- 
taritin in its August 1923 issue. 
Uccciitly the editor of Lubor Ncii's 
(a IJiiiled x\iiU>iiiobile Workers 
publication) repidilishcd it, be¬ 
lieving that "it might make many 
.'iware of the one ingredient in la¬ 
bor rcbilions which has Itcen sadly 
lacking.'’ I Publication in lAilmr 
News brought HigriificanL praise 
from reprcKciilatives of both in- 
dnslry and labor. The Reader's 
Digest now itself repeals the 20- 
year-old article as a most timely | 
eoiuribitlion to labor discussion in 

i9n. 


considered in the light of four sim¬ 
ple principles: 

I' irsl, there are three sides to every 
question — your sidp, the other fel¬ 
low’s side, and the right side. There 
was never a labor dispute in which 
either side was too percent right. 
Whenever the employer and labor 
get together and compare notes, 
they will find the right side. 

Second, there was never a man 
big enough to hate and reason at the 
same time. 
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Third, almost all men, Avhether 
they wear hroadcloih or overalls, 
want to play the game square. l..ack 
of contact means lack of understand¬ 
ing. Hut often the lack of friendly 
association breeds suspicion, which 
in turn breeds fear and hate. Under 
those circumstances it is impossible 
to have a rule of reason. 

b'ourth, loo many foremen — the 
under-e.NCCulives closest lo the work¬ 
men — have been indillercnt lo the 
workers’ ambitions and good will. 
Out of my own heart-deadening ex¬ 
perience I can say that in the oUl 
school of foremen there were mighty 
few' who ever dreamed of letting a 
workman know that his ctlorts vvere 
appreciated. 

We condemn the agitator, but he 
is dangerous only where the em¬ 
ployer is at laiiit. He can win recog¬ 
nition as a triend ot the worker only 
where the management has refuseil 
to extend its own friendship. 

I can name* plants by the score 
where, within a few years, conlidence 
and respect ha\c replaced suspicion 
and hatred. These employers simply 
have pitched in and cultivated the 
friendship of their men as they have 
cultivated the friendship ot their 


businc.ss and social acquaintances. 
And the employers w'ho have done 
this have been amazed at the difficul¬ 
ties confronting labor. They have 
found many grievances that they 
formerly knew nothing about — little 
grievances that later grow into big 
ones, and then grow into strikes, 
with accompanying hatreds. 

'riiese employers have given their 
men the chance to discuss working 
conditijins as equals, not as subordi¬ 
nates. 'I'hey have established indus¬ 
trial representation, in which labor’s 
duly elected representatives meet in 
conference with an equal number 
of employers’ representatives to dis- 
cu.ss and settle disputes. In such an 
atmosphere the unscrupulous agita¬ 
tor cannot exist, because the truth 
or falsity of every statement by 
cither .side can be proved at the con¬ 
ference table. 

Solving labor troubles is a matter 
of common scn.se. Confidence and 
cofipcration must be inspired. They 
cannot be forced. Clood will and re¬ 
spect must be inspired. 'I’hcy cannot 
be compelled. In other words, you 
can lead a gtxxl man through the 
fires of hell, but you cannot drive 
him across the sidewalk. 



^ro^eiAii 


eAAiwia 



A taivRwo.MAN in a New \'oik bank was telling of her prowess in 
prilishing lloors. “When I startcil to work here the floors was in bad 
sliape. Hut since I've been doing them,” she .said with quiet pride, 
“three Indies has fell down.’’ 

— Treasury of Modern Humor, vcliicd hy Martha Lupitm (Maxwell Droke) 
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^ f»cte on tho alarniin!;ly j:;rnvc flitafitlon 

in fiu* ■■-- anlrsB we luoi i- fasl! 

M an Has Already J-f^on Her fV^ar! 

Condensed from Qjllier’s 
ClarJ^ Lee 

Assoi:i:itfi.l Press I'acilii.' C^)rrfS|)ciiiilcnt 


n PFAV MONTns before Pearl I lai- 
/\ bor. Rear Admiral Kanazawa 
JL j\. ol the Imperial Japanese 
navy received me in his oflice in 
Shantjbai. “Here is the situation in 
the Pacific,” be said, pointing to a 
huge wall map. "America lias a plan 
of triangular defense based on lines 
from Alaska to lIa\Naii to Panama. It 
is generally overlooked that Japan 
has a similar triangular defense ex¬ 
tending from Yokohama to here” — 
he |viintcd — “and here.” 

“1 Icrc and here,” on tlie map were 
Singapore and New C'aledonia, then 
respectively British and French ter¬ 
ritory, but that didn’t worry Kana¬ 
zawa. “In the unfortunate event of 
war in the Pacific,” he went on, “we 
will take the objectives we need to 
make our triangular defenses secure. 
We will dig in everywhere aiul if you 
succeed in landing at any point we 
will fight inch by inch for every¬ 
thing we have taken. We will make 
the cost so frightfully great that the 
American people will become dis¬ 
couraged and decide that Japan is 
the logiefal r>ation to govern the 
Orient.” 


‘W, • are pre|iare<l to lose 10,000,000 
Japanese. I low many AmerieanB are 
you prepared to lose?” 

The laps still haven't got New Cal¬ 
edonia. but they have seized all the 
other territory and resources they 
need. 'I’hey now rule 300,000,000 
people and an empire ol 3,250,000 
square miles. 

'I'he startling truth is that Japan 
has already won her war. All she now 
requires to make her the world's 
greatest power is time in which to cx- 
ploit and develop her new empire 
and U) unite the people of Asia under 
her leadership. 

Japan is getting that time. Behind 
a network ol delenses which we have 
nor yet begun to '])enetrate, she is 
u.sing every minute to achieve the 
military, economic and political con- 
.solklation of the Orient. Unless we 
start to light Japan soon with every 
weapon at our command, and unless 
we keep China in the light, we may 
find it impossible to retake the great 
areas Japan has captured. 
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Japan today is highly vulnerable to 
air attack. Most of her heavy industry 
is still concentrated in four areas lo¬ 
cated along a 400-milc strip of coast 
south and west of Tokyo. More than 
30,000,000 people live anti work in 
the great seaport cities of Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Kobe, Osaka, 
Shimonoseki and Moji. If tliose cities 
were heavily bombed now, Japan 
would be severely crippled. 

Six months from lotlay, however, 
that may no longer be the case. 
Japan has begun a program for dis¬ 
persing her key industries. Already 
Manchukuo is referred to as “the 
arsenal of empire." Some elements 
of heavy industry have been sc: up 
in North China, Korea, Shanghai, 
Manila and Singapore. 71 ic aim is to 
scatter them over so wide an area 
that many thousands of airplanes 
would be needed to inflict vital 
damage. 

The economic resources of the 
conquered territories arc already be¬ 
ing exploited under a comprehensive 
master plan. 

From the Philippines, Japan is 
getting chrofne and copper; Malaya 
is contributing tin and rubber; coal 
is coming out of the Selangor mines. 
Japan reports that all but one of the 
major rubber plantations have been 
restored; that the Sumatra oil fields 
arc producing petroleum suitable for 
aviation gasoline; that large supplies 
of coal, high-grade petroleum, and 
gold, copper, mercury and cinnabar 
have been fouifl in Borneo. French 
Indo-China furnishes rice and coal; 
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Java contributes rubber, quinine and 
petroleum. In North China there is 
all the iron ore and coal that Japan 
can use. 

Valuable raw materials from con¬ 
quered areas are being sent to Japan’s 
Axis allies. Australian naval units 
captured an Italian freighter carry¬ 
ing rubber, quinine and whale oil for 
Germany. Members of the crew said 
that the vessel had made three round 
trips from Kobe to Bordeaux, and 
that since last fall at least 26 vessels 
had run the blockade. 

Returning from Europe, these 
ships carry German machinery to 
Japan, including aviation materials. 
The Japanese announced recently 
that they' were manufacturing Ger¬ 
man St Ilka dive bombers. 

Japan’s shipping losses from our 
planes and subs are serious, but they 
have been partly offset by ships sal¬ 
vaged or captured early in the war. 
Moreover, her present dej'icndence 
on shipping may be only temporary. 
Madame Cliiang Kai-shek has said 
that within another year Japan may 
succeed in extending A.siatic rail fa¬ 
cilities as far as Singapore. This would 
give Japan a network of interior 
communications which could never 
be attacked from the sea, even if 
most of her naval power were de¬ 
stroyed. 

In addition, Japan is developing 
aviation to tie together its vast em¬ 
pire. Her commercial airlines arc now 
operating over routes totaling nearly 
40,000 miles and extending from 
northern Manchukuo to Thailand. 



Quite as important as her eco¬ 
nomic program (and even more 
threatening to the future of the 
United States) is Japan’s effort to 
win over the peoples of Asia in a 
racial struggle. The Hurmese, Malay¬ 
ans, Thailanders anil Javanese were 
all susceptible to Japanese propa¬ 
ganda, which reiterates: “This is the 
war of all Greater East Asiatic peo¬ 
ples fighting against American and 
British exploitation." 

When the showdown came, the 
colonial peoples of Asia diil not fight 
for retention of European rule. Only 
the Filipinos fought, and today the 
Filipinos, like the other peoples of 
the Orient, must make jieace with 
their Japanese masters or die. 

Japan’s great victories were cele¬ 
brated on the anniversary of Fearl 
Harbor throughout the occupied 
countries, doubtless with a certain 
amount of coercion but perhaps, too, 
with considerable spontaneity. Even 
in Manila, Mayor Jorge Vargas, for- 
mcrlv a close triend of President 
Quezon and General MacArthur, 
told a celebrating crowd: “Jt be¬ 
comes our pleasant duty to share the 
joy of liberated millions. Victory for 
Japan is victory for tiic Philippines.’’ 

In Burma a national rally was held 
to thank Japan for “emancipation" 
from British control. The Japanese 
mayor of Singapore received pleilges 
of loyalty and cooperation from 
community leaders. Chinese resi¬ 
dents of Saigon, Indo-China, do¬ 
nated 100,000 yen to the Japanese 
forces to purchase airplanes. Premier 
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Pibul of Thailand toasted “final vic¬ 
tory for the people of Asia" under 
Japanese leadership. 

It would not be realistic to write 
olF men like W'lrgas as Quislings — 
they may sincerely believe their 
destiny is linked with that of Japan. 

Occupied countries arc being thor¬ 
oughly Japanized. It is estimated 
that 25 percent of the staffs of the 
'I’okyo ministries of commerce and 
industry, railways, welfare, agricul¬ 
ture and education, together with 
other trained specialists, are being 
sent to these regions. Conquered peo¬ 
ples arc taught the Japanese lan¬ 
guage, customs and beliefs. Thou¬ 
sands of Japanese families are going 
to occupied territory as permanent 
settlers. In return, young men and 
women from Java, China, Thailand, 
Indo-China and the Philippines arc 
brought to I’okyo to be trained to 
take their places in the “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere." 

Japan plans to hold her vast new 
empire by air power. She is said to 
be prixlucing at least 800 to looo 
planes monthly, and her defenses 
center on a chain of airfields for 
land-based planes extending from 
one end of her empire to the other. 

In our future‘ailvances we will 
have to send sea borne invasion forces 
against land-based planes. But the 
Ja|xmesc recognize that the United 
States, by massing sufficient air 
power in one area, can effect land¬ 
ings; they therefore have heavily 
fortified all strategic points. A Ger¬ 
man correspondent who recently vis- 


JAPAN HAS ALREADY WON HER WAR! 
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itcd Corrcgidor reported, for exam¬ 
ple, that the laps were making the 
former American fortress “stronger 
than Gibraltar.” 

On the testimony of Japanese mili¬ 
tarists themselves, 1 believe their 
present strategy is to inflirt such 
heavy losst's when we attack that a 
military stalemate will develop and 
sentiment will grow in this country 
for a negotiated peace which will al¬ 
low Japan to hold what she has taken. 
Then, within a decade or two. Japan 
could complete her job of uniting 
the Asiatic races anti building up a 
war machine strong enough to under¬ 
take the next step toward coiuiuer- 
ing the world. 

In Tientsin in 1939 IJcutenanl 
General floinma — later cf)min;intler 
in the Philippines camjwign — saitl 
to me: “\Vc are prepared to lose 
10,000,000 men in our war with 
America, flow many are you pre¬ 
pared to lose.?” 

Our present policy of a mere 
“holding war” in the Pacific is play¬ 
ing directly into the hands of Tokyo. 
We are “holding” on lines established 
by Japan and not by ourselves. We 
“stopped” the Japanese only after 
they had seized everything they 
needed. Despite our victories, despite 
the heavy losses inflicted on Jajianesc 
shipping, we have not begun to pene¬ 
trate more than Japan’s outpost lines. 
With the Pacific assigned a secondary 


position in Allied strategy, and thus 
having second call on our produc¬ 
tion, an impasse advantageous to 
Japan has developed. 

I'A’cntually sufficient men, ships 
and planes will doubtless be made 
available to enable us to take the 
offensive. 

But whatever method of attack 
we use — whether we move island 
by island, or directly against the 
Japanese mainland from Alaska, Ha¬ 
waii or China — the job ahead is of 
gigantic proportions. And meanwhile 
ihe Japanese are making use of the 
lime we are giving them. 

Our war plan in the Pacific has 
been based on the assumption that 
(Jiina could continue to oppose Ja¬ 
pan indefinitely on the trickle of 
lend-lease aul that we have flown in 
from India since the Japanese cap¬ 
tured Burma. JJut China has grown 
steadily more dissiitisflcd with our 
failure to recognize Ja[>an as Enemy 
Number One and to act accordingly. 
Our attitude led Doctor l.in Yiitang 
to comment bitterly, “'^fhe only cer¬ 
tain consequence of this policy (of 
half-hearted, mostly verbal aid to 
C'hina) is the sinldcn breakup of the 
Chinese army one day.” 

We must take all possible steps as 
soon as pt^ssible to strengthen China’s 
army and keep China in the war. The 
loss of China as an ally would be 
most disastrous. 



Condensed from “My Life and Hard liines” 



I WOULD gladly forget what my 
family imd I went through tliat 
frightful afternoon in 1913 when 
the cry “'I'hc dam has broken!” 
spread like a grass fire through the 
East Side of (x)lumbus, Ohio. 'I'hc 
West Side was, at the time of the 
scare, under 30 feet of water during 
the great spring flood. The I^ast Side 
(where we lived and where all the 
running occurred) was not. it turned 
out later, in any danger. 

I’he broken-dam rumor siaricil, 
as I recall it, about noon of March 
12. High Street, the main canyon 
of trade, w'as loud with the plac¬ 
id hum of business. Suddenly some¬ 
body began to run. It may be that 
he had simply remembered, all of 


a moment, an engagement to meet 
his wife. \\’haicver it was, he ran 
cast. 'J'hcn somebody else began to 
run, perhaps it was a newsboy in 
high spirits. Another man, a portly 
gentleman of affairs, broke into a 
trot. Inside of ten minutes everv- 
body on High Street, from the 
I'nion l^ipot to the Courthouse, 
was running with grotesque ilespera- 
tion. A loud mumble gradually crys¬ 
tallized into the dread word “dam.” 
“ I he (*am has broke!” 'flic fear was 
put into words by nobody knows 
who. Abruptly, 2f)oo people were in 
full flight; hundreds of them streamed 
by our house in wild panic, scream¬ 
ing “Go east!” — east away from the 
river, east to safety. 



U.S.A. versus the Frankenstein Monster 

Coiulcnscii Irom New \'c)ik World-rdcgrain 
Ihmy F. Byrd 

United Slates Senator I’roiii \'irt;inia 


T iir Govi-un’OR ol Ohio, folin 
Ptriclvcr, rccenlly poimed out 
that the govcniiueiU of his 
state manages to get along with 
25,000 employt's. lint the federal 
government in Ohio has t;i»,t»()o em¬ 
ployes. In Massachusells there are 
21,000 state employes. I*eileral em¬ 
ployes there total In Penn¬ 
sylvania there are stale em¬ 

ployes; 215,000 lederal employes. 
The state government of Wyoming 
employs itoo people. The le<leral 
government’s payroll in Wyoming is 
6200 

With more than ^.ooo.ftoo civilian 
employes — exclusive of the army 
and navy — our federal '^orermnenf 
now has more persons on the iuxpayers' 
payroll than the combined total o f all 
the employes o f all the ./.V states plus 
all the employes of all the country's 
county and municipal goirrnments. 

Fifty-five percent of those persons 
arc not directly engaged in the war 
cfl’ort. Since Inly 19^9, mme than 
two years before Pearl llarhor, the 
federal government has increased the 
number of its new cmpIo) es almost 
50 percent cecry six months. Despite 
repealed recommendations to the 
contrary from Congress, the peak is 
nowhere in sight. 


rhese representatives ol accumu¬ 
lated executive power have now set 
up shop in every state, and in every 
nook and corner. lUireaucracv, rab¬ 
bit-wise, isseU-multiplying, 'rhccon- 
se(]uences ol its lecundity are every- 
wlu-rc apjiarent. 

'Phis burcaucraev is not clccteil by 
the pcoidc. It is not responsible to 
the pe«)ple. It docs not answer for its 
acts at the polls. Vet it wastes the 
periple's money, llouts the will of the 
people’s elivtcil representatives and 
— down to the last crossroads village 
and farm - is extending its power 
over the peojsle's lives. 

I recentIv receivcil the regulations 
by which the Ollice of Price Admin¬ 
istration proposes to govern the 
hou.seN\ ives ol tiie nation when, this 
summer, tiu'y begin to can the prod¬ 
ucts of their farms, orchards and 
\’ictory (iardens. I’hcsc instructions 
fill six clo.sely printed newspaper 
columns and run to tj.ooo wcll- 
chosen, higlily legal words. 

At the latest count, tlic OPA’s 
regulations fill live fat volumes and 
lake 11.000,000 worils. 

It w.is reciauly pointed out that 
at the ()Hice of Price Administra¬ 
tion alone, the country's taxpayers 
have been supporting 2700 lawyers 
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— 500 of them in Washington to 
devise the regulations, 2200 of them 
throughout the country to see tliat 
they regulate. 

The British also have a rationing 
and price administration. It has 
worked for several years with aston¬ 
ishing success. Its legal staff totals ten. 

■ When Thomas Jclferson was Presi¬ 
dent there was one federal employe 
“for every 5308 persons. 'Pcxlay we 
have one federal employe for every 
45 persons — men, women and chil¬ 
dren, and this does not include those 
in uniform in the army and navy. 

It is of the nature of a political 
organism that such great and rapid 
increases in size bring, in their wake, 
a change of character. What we now 
have in the United States is not our 
former government grown bigger. 
What we have is a dillcrcnt kind of 
government. It is ceasiitg to be gov¬ 
ernment of three co-equal parts; 
legislative, executive, judicial. Be¬ 
cause the executive branch has grown 
so vast and exercises so many powers, 
real and assumed, we are coming 

. more and more to be ruled bv execu- 

* 

tive and bureaucratic directives. As 
a result, the way in which we arc 
governed is increasingly character- 
Mzed by waste, ponderous red tape, 
inefficiency and irresponsibility. 

The combined total cost to the 
nation, this year, of the legislative 
..and judicial branches of the federal 
"government is $38,000,000. The ex¬ 
ecutive b/anch spent, even before 
the war, almost that much for pub’ 
UcU)i ai^ promotion alone. 


There is a current saying in Wash¬ 
ington’s government offices: “Never 
write if you can send a telegram; 
never telegraph if you can make a 
long-distance call.” 

P'or the six months ending last 
December 31, the communications 
bill of the executive branch of the 
government — chiefly for telephone, 
telegraph, cable — amounted to 
$ 15,573,000. *1 he figure excludes army 
and navy bills. How much of this 
expensive communicatijig could have 
been conducted by letter or post¬ 
card, no one knows. 

It was revealed at hearings held 
before the Joint Committee on the 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expen.ses that from November 1940 
through October 1941 the National 
'^'outh Adminisiraiion, an organiza¬ 
tion paralleling in part or in whole 
the actions ol at least six other gov¬ 
ernment offices, spent $20,000 a 
jnonlh for long-distance telejihoiie 
calls. How necessary much of that 
telephoning must have been can be 
judged from the subject-matter of a 
lew of the hundreds of NYA tele¬ 
grams which 1 have seen. Here arc 
some samples: 

“Please advise if L.abor l^y is to 
be considered a national holiday.” 

“Rcquestijig travel to come to 
Washington to discuss annual leave 
with you.” 

“No record of marriage of. 

to.March 4, 1942.” 

“The use of typewriter for Dr. 
.cannot be authorized.” 

“.hired as watchman 
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today at $6o monthly effective today 
replacing.resigned.” 

Congress has given abundant proof 
of its determination to furnish the 
all-out support ncccssiiry to win this 
war. 'J’hat isa lifc-or-dcath matter for 
all of us. 

The Joint Committee on the Re¬ 
duction of Non essential I'ederal Kx- 
penses, of which 1 am Chairman, has 
repeatedly recommended that fed¬ 
eral employment be drastically re¬ 
duced, that waste and inefliciency 
be climinaK'd and that the conse¬ 
quent savings in manpower and 
rnonev be utilized in the war ellort. 
Our progress has been encouraging. 


Savings brought about as a result 
of these recommendations have to¬ 
taled $1,314,000,000 in federal ex¬ 
penditure during 1942. The commit-, 
tee intends to surpass this record of 
economy in the present year. 

It is a matter of no less importance 
to see to it that, while the war is 
being won, America — the America 
^^'e have known and our fighting men 
believe in - - is not lost. I’hat Amer-- 
ica can be lost. Even now 1 believe 
that only a great upsurge of national 
indignaiion against this ITankenstein 
monsUT, and of national demand for 
a return to rejircsentativc, respon¬ 
sible government, can save it. 


Fr)R 40 years ib.e New York Zoological Park 
struggled with the problem of the flriining 
llamingos. 'J'luy would arrive from Florida 
splendid in rosy plumage. But with each suc¬ 
cessive spring moll their new feathers were 
lighter in color, until only an expert could tell 
them from the white European ilaniingos. 

I.cc S. Oaiidall, curator of birds, decided 
that the dried slirimp the Zoo fed the birds 
must lack vitamins :mci oils found in their 

natural iliet of tinv shclllish. l.ast year he 

. ^ 

devised a weird formula: grated carrots, chopped 
sweet peppers, crxlliver oil, brewer’s yeast, 
dried Mexican flics, which arc rich in oil; fresh shrimp, dogbiscuit and 
boiled rice. 

It worked. This spring, for the first time in 40 years, the Zo<j’s flamingos 
greeted Easter with new feathers as richly pink as any their Florida 
relatives .an baist. And what is more startling, their white European 
cousins, who shared the diet ail winter long, have all burst into glowing 
pink bloom. — Willum Bridges, N. Y. Zoological Society 






Go Souths Young Man! 

Condensed from Future 
/. V. McEvoy 


T wenty-five miles from the 
rum and rhumba of Havana 
vou will find an American 
named Davton Medecs who went to 
Cuba 20 years ago ii) sell a boatload 
of cement and stayed there to raise 
a family, build an industry, make a 
fortune, and establish himself as 
the outstanding exponent in the 
Caribbean of what we really mean by 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

Be foie the last war Hedges was a 
successful paving contractor in New 
York. But when skyrocketing war¬ 
time wages shot all the profit out of 
$1,000,000 worth of Hedges con¬ 
tracts, he went broke in nine months 
and headed Smith. 

The Hedges fortune toilay con¬ 
sists of the most modern cotton mill 
in the world — air-conditioned, llu- 
orcsccnt-lighted — employing 2000 
Cuban workers, mostly ex-farmers 
who formerly balanced prccariou.sly 
on the edge of famine. Pour hundred 
of these families now own their 
homes; and every Saturday night, 
the year ’round, a $25,000 payroll 
pours into the little town of Baiita, 
on the border of the Hedges domain. 
The average annual wage of the 
Cuban sugar worker is $92.27; 
Hedges workers average $900. I’he 
Cuban sugar worker has only a ten- 


t'l/ Hilled for important postwar 
eareers: ilioiisandii of young men to 
folldw in the foiitatcpA of this pio¬ 
neering American Good Neighbor. 

week job through the “zafra” (har¬ 
vest). Hedges workers are em¬ 
ployed 48 weeks a year and get full 
pay for four weeks’ vacation. Part 
of the mill’s profits arc poured back 
into homes, gardens, parks, club¬ 
houses and other benefits, which the 
workers have time and money to 
enjoy because ihcy work only six 
hours a day and are paid the legd 
minimum for an eight-hour day. 

“Mine is the only cotton mill in 
the world,” bfiasts Hedges, “with a 
six-hour shift, working four shifts a 
day, six days a week, year in and 
year out without a strike, lockout, 
slow-down, or even a serious argu¬ 
ment with the workers.” 

Dayton Hedges came up the hard 
way. His father was a Long Island 
whaling captain, later a potato 
farmer, and Dayton as a boy dug 
potatoes and worked in a cotton 
mill. Today, a broad heavy man in 
his late 50’s, he rocks comfortably 
on the veranda of a low, rambling 
house set in a grove of giant royal 
palms. Only a few hundred yards 
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away the huge mill sprawls over the 
Cuban countrvsklc, crammed with 
machinery that roars day and night 
like a distant waterfall, stopping only 
at six a.m. every Sunday morning 
with a sudden silence that wakes 
everybody on the ranch. 

The veranda faces the park which 
Hedges laid out for his employes — 
baseball diamond, grandstand, (low¬ 
ers, palms, and a platform h)r the 
workers’ ion-piece band. 

Hedges seldom goes to his oHice in 
the mill, conducting all his business 
from the rocking chair. 1 he workers, 
W'ho in private relirr to Hedges al- 
fectronatcly as El I 'iqo (t he Ok 1 One^ 
or El Toro (the Bull), come to him 
to talk over their iinancial and do¬ 
mestic problems, to borrow money 
or a.sk for jobs for their relatives. 

“My experience lor 20 years,” 
says Hedges, “sIkws that the Ckiban 
workers are quick to learn, and in¬ 
dustrious. All my employes are Cat- 
ban except my son Jimmy, who is 
prcsklent of the company, my son 
Burke, vice-president in charge of 
production, and two Ami’rican su¬ 
perintendents. All the others in re¬ 
sponsible positions went to schools 
to educate themselves for the jobs 
and worked their way ujt from the 
ranks. Our labor turnover is so small 
we can’t even figure it. All our origi¬ 
nal workers are still here, and their 
families have grown up to take jobs. 
One family has ten members earn¬ 
ing, all told, nearly St000 a month. 
A family can cio mighty well with 
that^in a Cuban village. 


July 

“Mv wife and sons and I have 
worked and lived out here in the 
country with the Cubans as neigh¬ 
bors and friends, so wc rcallv think 
we know them. And if wc have 
helped them in a neighborly way it is 
only to help them help themselves. 
'I'his is not philanthropy — it results 
in miitu.'il benefit for management 
and labor. It is what 1 understand by 
the (lood Neighbor policy. 

“For example, we have a free 
clinic on the grounds, with two doc¬ 
tors, a deiitisi, a laboraiory techni¬ 
cian and three male nurses, but there 
is noibing philanthropic about it. 
I he people around here have al- 
w.ivs sulleretl from intestinal para¬ 
sites: when they come to work for 
us we cure them and keep them 
healthy. It's good business for them 
and lor us. All rlental work is free, 
mate-rials extra. 11 they crave a gold 
tooth they have to pay for the gold 

.but a silver (illing will cost them 

only cents, and they can have a 
whole new .set of teeth with a bite 
like a bear trap for 5^.50. 

‘A’ears ago 1 siarietl the policy 
ol giving women workers ten weeks 
oil with pay, when they have their 
babies. Also, I paid for the delivery 
and ollcred a $20 bonus for each 
baby aiul $50 for twins, figuring the 
more babies the more workers. To¬ 
day, maternity insurance is the law 
of the land, and every employer 
must give a mother full pay four 
weeks before and four wcck» after 
birth. But 1 started it.” 

Hedges has developed a workers* 
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village practically in his front yard 
— grocery store, butcher shop, cafe¬ 
teria, clubhouse, school, and more 
than loo little homes laid out with 
individual gardens and furnished 
rent free to employes who have the 
best records. It is his ambition even¬ 
tually to house all his employes 
around him, and his dreams include 
the most modern sanitation system 
in Cuba, already ordered at the cost 
of $250,000 but held up by the war. 

1 ledges pays every pupil a penny 
a tlay for going to scluwil, and offers 
.special monthly awai\ls for the best 
reports, ‘"rhey study h'nglish as well 
as their own language,” he .says, “and 
sometimes come over to recite pieces 
lor Ma Hedges anil myself. I recall 
one little tot who had painfully 
memorized this .s[->ccch: ‘Goixl eve¬ 
ning. 1 speak Ii'nglish. Tnc book is 
red. Cro to hell. GoiHl-bye.’ ” 

l.')ayton Heilges believes that if 
Horace Grcclev were alive today he 
would siiy, Co Souths Young Muni 
“T here are more opportunities today 
in l.atin America than there were 
20 years ago when I landed down 
here,” he .says. .'\nil after the war, 
he points out, experienced manage¬ 
ment, technicians a i.l capital will 
be needed all over Latin America to 
develop resources, build industrial 
capacity and raise the li\ ing stand¬ 
ard of some 1^5,000,000 peof)lc. 

Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Qaiunerce of the United 
Slates, reported after a recent tour 
ol Latin America: “It will take bil¬ 
lions of dollars and generations of 
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intensive effort to industrialize Latin 
America .so that each nation can 
fashion its raw products into the 
consumer goods it needs at home.” 
T’his mcarV' ions and business oppor¬ 
tunities for thousands of Nkirth 
\mericans. Nor W'ill these North 
Americans be taking jobs away from 
natives in Latin America. On the 
contrary, they will be helping to 
create many thousands of new jobs 
for them. Our .southern neighbors 
would prefer to give us this business 
than give it to anyone else — if we 
are willing to go there, not to ex¬ 
ploit, but to cooperate for the mu¬ 
tual prosperity of all. 

“Right here in Cuba, for exam¬ 
ple,” .siiys Hedges, “a fortune is 
waiting lor tlie young engineers who 
develop the huge natural asphalt 
deposits. Cuba still imports practi¬ 
cally all its rice, a staple eaten three 
times a ilay by almost the entire 
population. The country is rich in 
hard woods and minerals, most of 
which are neglected. 

“T ake my own experience. Up to 
ten years ago all our cheap cotton 
goods were importc-d. Nobody had 
bothered about going into the 
business here. 1 begged and borrowed 
to build this faclixy and persuaded 
the machinery people up North to 
equip it on credit. 

“\Vc had tough sledding for the 
first few years, but today we make 
almost all the cheaper cotton goods 
used in Cuba — and Cubans buy 
every bit of the 270,000 yards of 
goods we make daily; none is ex- 
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ported. When our new annex is com¬ 
pleted we will have close to $7,000,- 
000 invested — all earned right 
here, and, except for the machinery, 
spent here.” 

Hedges doesn’t believe in absentee 
ownership. As he rocks on his ver¬ 
anda and watches over his enterprise 
with paternal vigilance, he quotes 
an old Cuban proverb: “/i/ ojo I’el 
dueho siempre engorda cl cahallo" 
(the eye of the owner always fattens 
the horse). Nor docs he believe that 
any foreign capital will be welcome 
in Latin America on the old ab¬ 
sentee-control basis. Outside com¬ 
panies that start new business enter¬ 
prises in Latin America must take 
local capital into partnership, and 
share profits and control; otherwise 
ways will be found to nullify their 
efforts. 

“The young man who goes South 
after this war," sjiys Hedges, “will 


have plenty of chances to start out 
by w'orking for a local branch of a 
North American company until he 
learns the language and customs and 
gets a firsthand knowledge of the 
opportunities around him. The rest 
depends on his own initiative, imag¬ 
ination, industry, and the kind of 
character that inspires credit back¬ 
ing. 

“Above all, he must have fhe 
talent 10 win friends among people 
of alien longues and traditions, and 
the temperament to make a home 
and be happy in another land. He 
must not be just another North 
American who refuses to learn the 
language, talks incessantly about 
‘going home,’ and has one foot on 
tiic boat all the time. He must be 
prepared to integrare himself into 
the life of his chosen community, 
spend his money where he makes it, 
and be a real Good Neighbor,” 



..^^MERiCAN officers in Brit.Tin arc using red tape to tie Dan Cupid’s 
hands. Thousands of soldiers have been “going steady” with English 
and Irish girls, and commanders of every American base in the Isles 
are deluged with requests for permission to marry. Since early spring 
the number has mounted steadily. 

Army regulations do not prohibit men from marrying abroad but 
they discourage marriage — by means of red tape. Soldiers first are 
required to fill out preliminary forms which are put “on ice” in the 
files for several weeks, 'riicii more forms must be filled out. Mean¬ 
while the men are retjuired to submit letters sanctioning marriage 
from the parents of the prospective brides. The final hurdle.is a 
person.,! interview with the commander. 

Result; Most soldiers think twice. 



(f[ A true and touching insight into Tattle Rafe’s invincible spirit 
and the wondrous depths of his heart 


m 

^ ldcn}yMortonl^obinson 


iTTi.r, Rai'k lay in his hcrihl)niK-(l 
cril), jjiirgliii^ ii[) :i( a skyliil 
^ of (liifTy clouds, grasjiinji; ai 
them wiili chubby lingers. ]| was our 
first meeting, and nothing in his 
round pink countenance or bul>bling 
con lent men I suggested that he was 
to be one of bale’s stepclhldren. 
“You two must get acquaijiled,” 
said his pretty mother. “Rafe dotes 
on grown-up friends. See — he likes 
you,” she atlded, as the young gen¬ 
tleman gave me a juicy, three- 
toothed smile. .1 responded in the 
lingua friincii of those who lo\e 
kibics, and our memorable Iriendshi}) 
for a few bri. f years began. 

Happiness diil not hover long 
about Rafe’s childhooil. His parents 
were divorced, and although his 
mother poured her Hie into the son’s 
boundless need for love and com¬ 
panionship, all her tlevolion could 
not shield him from the tragedy that 
was soon to strike. 

Rafe had a nurse named Jenny, 
and Jenny had a boy friend. One 
night he*urged her to go to a dance. 
Rafe was unusually restless, but she 


linallv managed to lull him to sleep, 
d hen, fearing that he would wake 
111) later, the nurse in her ignorance 
did a rminsirous thing. Sonicwhere 
she had hcanl that chloroform would 
guarantee .souiul slumber-- so she 
dosed the sleeping child with the 
drtig, and blithelv trij'ped olf. 

When Rale’s morher tiptoed into 
his room to kiss him, she thought the 
hov was clfrad. d error-stricken, she 
awakened the houseluild, only to dis¬ 
cover that the nurse had been out all 
evening and IkuI not yet returned. A 
doctor worked over the inert little 
hodv for an hour; not until the Iwv 
was revi\ed tlid the physician tell 
the anguished mother that he had 
been chloroformed. 

In a few days Rafe began to ha^^e 

violent convulsions, his linv frame 

• * 

wracked by uncontrollable spasms, 
d’hc doctor was not sure whether the 
chloroform hatl caused injury to the 
brain tissues, or whether the drug 
had brought out some underlying 
condition. Lending specialists were 
summoned, bur their skill and w’is- 
dom were unavailing. 
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When the child had an attack the 
mother held him tightly in her arms 
till the convulsions passed — the only 
relief possible. This fearful discipline 
in sorrow linked mother and son in 
a bond of unbreakable forlitudc. 
Sometimes when Rafe’s mother was 
entertaining at dinner, a nurse would 
enter; at her nod the mother would 
quietly rise and hasten to the h^y’s 
side, comforting him until his ordeal 
passed. When she reappeared among 
her guests, notliing in lier outward 
serenity suggested the shattering 
agony the two of them had been 
through. 

Then Rafe’s mother married again, 
a high-strung, selfish man, passion¬ 
ately in love with liis wife, lie had a 
son Paul, the same age as Rafe; in 
romantic moments the mother and 
stepfather had dreamed that the two 
children would be real twins. Ihil 
things worked out in quite another 
way. Paul’s vigor threw Rafe’s weak¬ 
ness into cruel relief, until gradually 
the bigger boy’s interest in his new 
stepbrother turned to indilfercncc, 
then contempt. 

The stepfather became jealous of 
his wife’s devotion to her boy. 'fry as 
he might, the man could not control 
his resentment. He picked on Rafe in 
none too subtle ways. Once while he 
was teaching Rafe to throw a rubber 
ball, the lad started to tremble. 
“Stop jerking!’’ cried the stepfather 
impatiently. Little Rafe ran indoors, 
sobbing violently. After that he was 
;aot allowed to play ball. Competi¬ 
tive games were too much for him. 


but sometimes 1 saw him at his 
window, his face a small pale blur 
as he gazed wistfully at the rough- 
and-tumble antics of Paul and his ro¬ 
bust companions. Already my little 
friend had accepted his expulsion 
from a normal child’s garden of play. 

Instinctively Rafe realized that his 
illness kindled his stepfather’s jealous 
dislike. So whenever he felt his awful 
U>rtiirc coming on he would go to his 
own room. And when he came out of 
an attack, weak and exhausted, his 
first tremulous, anxious question al¬ 
ways was: “Did Dad see me.?’’ 

One night when the family of 
four was having dinner in the dining 
room, Rafe began to squirm in his 
chair. “Sit still,’’ the father ordered. 
Unhappy Little Rafe couldn’t con¬ 
trol his twitching muscles. In exas¬ 
peration the stepfather reached over 
and slapped him. Surprised and hurt, 
the child held back his tears until his 
mother told him he could be ex¬ 
cused. As the lad took his stepfather’s 
hand to say goodnight, he looked at 
it and said: “If 1 had a big hand like 
that, and you were little, I wouldn’t 
hit your* 

d’hesc emotional tensions so ag¬ 
gravated Rafe’s illness that the doc¬ 
tor advised complete rest and isola¬ 
tion. It was decided that Rafe and 
his mother should go to a small island 
on a quiet river and live there in 
solitude. The island was indeed a 
sanctuary; no one ever crossed the 
bridge leading to it. Rafe’s mother 
picked up the mail and groceries at 
the bridge. They fished in the river 
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ijhoiir after hour with a pin on the 
end of a string, hoping that the 
magic of the flowing stream would 
bring health to overwrought nerves. 
They skippetl stones together, hut, 
alas, Rafe wasn’t very good at it. At 
night the mother read stories until 
he fell asleep. Probably these won¬ 
derful months on tlie island were the 
happiest time in the boy’s life. 

Yet he showei! no improvement, 
and nothing was to be gained by 
staying longer. I’hc sj)ecialists finally 
suggested a famous convent -hospital 
for handicapped children as the 
child’s one remaining hope. 

Before he left for the hospital, he 
begged, “Please, Mother, let's ha\c 
our picture taken together." d'hey 
went to a phoU)grapher, ami in the 
midst of the usual poses, Little Kale, 
overwhelmed by the prospect of 
separation, threw his arms about 
his mother, giving her a tight hug. 
The photographer caught in a per¬ 
fect likeness the magic moment. 
“Make it big, me!” cried Kale when 
he saw the picture. Ilis mother hung 
the large photograph over the head 

the boy’s bed in the hosjMtal. 

By this time my little friend had 
gathered all his forces for a final 
stand against the tragedy that was 
^consuming his life, lie sensed the 
bitterness of the cup that was being 
pressed to his lips but kept his teeth 
shut in stoic silence. Me seemed to 
f,,^idcrstand that going to the hospi- 
thl was his one chance for recovery, 
and. held back'the tears in his sad 
brown eyes when his mother kissed 


him goo<l-hye. “I’ll be a good boy, 
Mother,” he promised, “and when 
I’m well wc’ll go hack to the island 
together. Maybe I can skip stones 
better llicn." 

It was a great blessing that Sister 
V’eroniea, Superior of the hospital, 
bad a lieari big enough to shelter all 
the stricken little souls under her 
care. A special relationship devel¬ 
oped between Kafc and this fine, 
compassioiialc woman; their friend¬ 
ship deepened as his illness pro¬ 
gressed. lie was very thin now; the 
attacks came oltcner and he could 
not sleep at night. Sometimes Sister 
Wronica would lind the sleepless 
boy reaehing up to the picture of 
his mol her, tiaciiig llic outlines of 
her face with !o\ing lingers. When 
sleep would not come to him, Sister 
Veronica gave him permission to tip¬ 
toe down the hall and knock gently 
at her door. There in her room he 
would liiul comiort and protection 
imlil morniiig. 

Lillie Kale'scandlellickercd lower. 
Disease, wrestled for pos.scs.sion of his 
body hut could not lay a linger on 
his proud, unwavering .soul. No word 
of complaini, no whining at his fate; 
only a few tears (shed secretly) were 
Kate’s acknowledgmc^nt that his luck 
in life had not been good. 

His mother visited him every day. 
Then laic one dark niglit, knowing 
that Kale’s lile flame would soon be 
extinguished. Sister Veronica tele¬ 
phoned for his mol her and father. 
When Rale saw them in the doorway 
he reached out his frail arms; and as 
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his mother bent over him his fingers 
found her face, the dear, real face, 
for the last time. “Tell me I’ve been 
a good boy. Mother,” he pleaded. 
“Yes, Rafe, yes,” she sobbed, and 
pressed his delicate frame in her 
arms. She lifted her eyes to the pho¬ 
tograph above his bed, and saw once 
more the smudgy prints of his lips 
and fingers on the beloved picture. 
A surf of anguish swept over her and, 
as if to comfort his mother, Rafe’s 


arms tightened closer around hefy 
The island was very near for both 
of them now, and it seemed to Rafe 
that his stones were beginning to skip 
beautifully at last. Turning to his 
father he said, “Thank you for being- 
so good to me. I’m leaving Mother 
with you. Take good care of her.’* 
Rafe’s river of happy hours was dap¬ 
pled with sunlight, and its gcntld' 
current quieted the last tired flutter^^ 
ings of his stout little heart. 


u ^oot-cjCooSe \JacaHon, 


XuK longest trail in the world is the 
Appalachian I'rail. It runs 2050 miles 
from Mount Kataliclin, Maine, to 
Mount Oglethorpe, Georgia, loucliing 
1,4 states. One section t)r another lies 
within easy reach ol more; than liall the 
people of the United Slates, lienioii 
MacKayc, outdoor cniliii.siast. eon- 
ceived the idea cl u continuous wilder¬ 
ness trail in 1921. 

'['he 'I'rail follows, where possible, 
the crests ot ranges; it passes through 
wildcrne.ss and over mountain i)caks a 
Dan’l B(X)ne might not saaii. Signs 
point the way; log and jilank slieliers 
dot the route. Nearly every kind ol 
animal, bird, in.seet, jdanl, tree and 
mineral in the East may he .searched lor 
along tlie great J'rail. In the public 
domain It crosses is some of the grandest, 
and most diversified scenery on earth. 

And the iiaiiies along the route! It 
leads from the Chattahoochee National 
Forest in Georgia to the Blue Ridge 
country and Tennessee. Over mountain 


summits through the Great Smokies 
and the Pi.sgah, Unaka and Cherokee 
J*'orests; then the Natural Bridge Park 
in Virginia and George Washington 
Forest. Across Harpers Ferr\' into 
Maryland; through Gettysburg Battle¬ 
ground and almost straight up the 
Alleghenies. Across the Susquehanna 
near Harrisburg; out of Pennsylvania 
at the Delaware Water Gap; up along 
the Kittatinny Range in New Jersey 
10 the I’oconos. Over Bear Mountain^ 
Hritige into the rugged terrain along db^.. 
New Vork-Conncciicut line. North 
to the Berkshires, cast to Vermont and 
the While Mountains, across Maine to 
Mount Katahdin. 

Only a few hikers have covered thc" 
entire route, and tho.se few did it by 
sections over a stretch of years. The 
Appalachian Trail Conference, 808 
17th Street, Washington, D. C., pub-' 
lishes guidebooks full of informatioN^ 
on outfit, food, camps, etc.*, for the Trail 
hiker. 


— Adapied from Kaymood Tifft Fuller, Now That Wa Hoot ta Wml^, (DuHm)- 




O N JT’NK 20, 17S6, while cruis¬ 
ing iji tlic loghoiiJiH void of 
Bering Sea, a Russian na\ i- 
gator named Gerasim I’ribilof heard 
a most peculiar sound. That same 
sound, when 1 heard it 141 years 
later, seemed to me like the full- 
throated roar ol a crowded stadium 
when the home team makes a 
touchdown. 

The hardy captain set sail toward 
the uproar. After an hour or more he 
discovered, through rifts in the fog, 
four islands. l\vo ot them were no 
more than big rocks. The ear-blast¬ 
ing noise was caused by a herd of two 
million fur seals blackening the 
shores and roaring, blustering, cough¬ 
ing and bleating all at once. 

Loading his ship with skins, Pribi- 
lof sailed to Siberia and sokl his 
catch to Chinese mandarins for 
what even today would be a fajicy 
price. But when his agent returned 
for another load, in October, the 
islands were silent as a tomb, the 
beaches empty and desolate. 

The bold captain tried again the 
following, summer. Again the seas 
were black with swimming mother 
seals, long reaches of the beach were 


a solid mass of fighting bull seals, 
the sand dunes were crawling with 
young bachelor seals, and the wild 
wheat was alive with “idle bull” 
seals that hadn’t been able to snaffle 
any males and were hanging about 
the harems in ihe hope of achieving 
that very thing. All were yelping 
and bellowing as noisily as before. 

The Pribiiol Islaiuls have made 
history ever since. When Secretary 
of Slate Seward in iSbb wished to 
persuade a penny-pinching Con¬ 
gress to buy Alaska from tlic Rus¬ 
sians, iIm: argiimeiil that clinched 
lhe deal was its value as the breeding 
grounds ol the fur seals, yielding then 
about io(>,<»)oskiiisa year.L.vccptfor 
this treasure-trove the historic deal 
would have fallen llirougli. 

At first wc wasted this treasure 
in scanilalous fashion. Almost free 
slaughter was permitted until the 
herd was three hjurths killed. Then 
to maintain the yiekl we permitted 
scalers to lie olf the islands and kill 
the matkas (mother seals) as they 
came out to fish. By this practice 
three lives were taken for every skin 
— the mother, her unborn pup, and 
her nursling pup left on shore to 
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Starve. When the herd was finally 
reduced to a paliry 150,000, and the 
beaches were littered with the 
wasted bodies of baby seals, our gov- 
ernment took bold steps, prohibited 
pelagic scaling, and prescribed the 
number of surplus males that could 
be killed each season. 'The herd in¬ 
creased, and grew to ncarlv two mil- 

’ O j 

lion again. 

Naturally, other nations coveted 
this treasure of glossy fur. Up to 
their now familiar tricks as long ago 
as Theodore Roosevelt’s presidency, 
Japanese poacliers lantletl on llic 
beaches and were unceremoniously 
shot by U. S. guards. Tor this forth¬ 
right act Teddy refused to apologize 
— bless his stout heart—and the 
little men of Nippon swore venge¬ 
ance. Since then the sight of our 
Coast Guard vessels patrolling tlie 
foggy> roaring coasts has gnawed into 
their vitals, and their jealousy and 
hatred can be satisfied onlw bv con¬ 
quest of the islands. Our ariny and 
navy can well guard against an at¬ 
tack, if only lor spite’s sake, on the 
Pribilofs this summer. 

What interests me most about 
these fabulous islands is not the 
50,000 prime skins that our Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries harvests everv 
year, soft and beautiful and still an 
aristocrat among furs, but the social 
order of the seals themselves, devel¬ 
oped a million years before tlie 
first human being spread a sail in 
the Smoky Seas. 

The fur ...'el is not to be confused 
with the sea lion that performs in 


circuses, or with the hair seal found 
off Newfoundland. He is distinctly 
related to the bear, and he moves 
like one. Unlike any other seal, he 
can run on land nearly as fast as a 
man. I'hc pups arc not born swim¬ 
mers; they must learn the hard way, 
and many of them drown in the 
attempt. Rut the fur seals become 
the most beautiful and versatile of 
.swimmers, and in speed are in a . 
cln.ss with porpoi.scs. 

Along in hfay, \vhen the wild 
wheat begins to sprout on tlie Pribi¬ 
lofs, and the lichens drip with the 
spring rains, the bull seals haul them¬ 
selves up on the naked beaches by 
the hundred thousand. They weigh 
fiN’e or six hundred pounds apiece, 
and arc fat from good fisliing in the 
seas of all the world; and it is good 
ihal they are, because many busy 
months will pass before they go 
again to .sea, or even taste io(5d or 
drink. 

At once there begins the biggest 
fier'-for-all fight in the whole ani¬ 
mal kingdom. The giant bulls tear 
into one another, each to hold a 
certain little area of beach that ha:: 
taken his fancy. liefore long the best 
bulls have establi.shed tlicir claim.*:, 
but only by right of fang and flipper; 
and if they relax rheir guard for one 
minute even in the dead of night, 
the homele.ss hulls waiting in ilie 
grass will seize their homesteads. 

Yet the hulls do not usurp the en- ^ 
tire beach. Py an incredible arrange¬ 
ment among themselves, certain 
strips are left vacant, to provide 
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^ safe passage lor young male seals — 
as yet teb young and weak to seize 
and control harems — between their 
mterior playgrounds and the sea. 

In June comes the bulk of the 
herd, a million or so females and a 
swarm of young bachelors, or holliis- 
chickie. The latter pass up the aisles 
to the sand dunes and the grass, 
there to romp and loaf the summer 
through, with occasional trips to sea 
after belly cargos of fish. But the 
poor little cows, scarcely a fifth of 
the weight of the massive bulls, are 
in for trouble. The courtship that 
follows makes the famous visit of the 
Sabine women to Rome seem a 
Sunday-school picnic. 

The bulls rush down to the surf 
and seize the approaching matkas by 
the scruffs of their necks and drag 
them to the harem grounds. Often 
two or three bulls make a rush for 
the same cow, and how she avoids 
being torn to pieces in the brawl 
that follows was never clear to me. 
Every bull is determined to get as 
many cows as he possibly can, but 
he pays for his greed throughout 
a busy summer. Ilis wives are ut¬ 
terly amoral, calmly accepting na¬ 
ture’s mandate that to the victor 
belong the spoils. The sight of an 
old bull endlessly rounding up his 
harem, roaring defiance at would-be 
wife thieves, torn and bleeding from 
wounds, without food or drink or 
f rest for weeks on end, makes one 
understand why polygamy has never 
been wiHcly adopted by humans. 

The cows are heavy with young 


when they arrive at the islands, and 
in a few days they drop their pups. 
Almost immediately the new moth¬ 
ers are again impregnated, at which 
fact many a medical man lias ex¬ 
pressed disbelief. In no other mam¬ 
mal can pregnancy occur during the 
first few weeks of lactation. In other 
creatures that bear young every 
year, the gestation period is nine 
months or less, leaving an interval for 
nature to prepare the w’omb for 
another inmate and for the baby to 
get a gcxxl start. In the fur seal, the 
gestation period is ordinarily just 
under a full year. The explanation 
of this mystery is that the matka 
has a double womb and uses one side 
of it at a time. 

The old bull understands that 
his wives must leave him every few 
days, to go forth to sea, catch fish 
and majuifacture milk for their 
babies. 'Hius thousands of females 
are cither going to sea or hauling 
themselves out every moment of the 
day. And since by the middle of 
July there are some hundreds of 
thousands of pups crawling about 
the beaches, or sleeping in the pale 
sunlight, or learning to swim in the 
combers, how can any mother find 
her own child.? 

I don’t know how she does it, 
but she does. She seems to come 
straight toward him, in tremendous 
haste and flurry, knocking aside any 
neighbor children in her way. Some¬ 
times a little waif tries to snitch a 
dinner as she goes by, but she will 
have none of him. 
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Meanwhile the young bachelors 
arc passing by llic hundreds ihrough 
the aisles left for ihcin. When they 
are not out fislilng they assemble in 
droves in the grass, somci imes eJisn!)- 
ing the sand iluncs witl^ apparently 
no motive other than the fun of 
shuflling down them. It is these 
bachelors that furnish ladies their 
sealskin coats. Sealers come to drive 
them to the killing grounds, to 
club and skin them, and because in 
their long oceanic voyages they have 
never learned to fear men, ihev do 
not try to escape. 

Meanwhile they arc careful to 
avoid the Jiarcms. Not so some of 
the mature but idle bulls that lurk 
at the edge of the beaclies. (\'casion- 
ally one of these goes berserk and 
charges the rookeries in a frantic 
efl'ort to steal a wife. Sometimes he 
succeeds, though often an outraged 
huslxand tears into him, bites and 
pummels him, anti then with incretli- 
ble strength hurls him out of his 
harem into the private grounds of 
a neighbor bull, 'rherc he is again at¬ 
tacked, then knocked about from 
liarem to harem in what appears an 
outburst of moral indignation on 
the part of all the settled husbands, 
until he is torn to pieces. 

However, the greater number of 
the idle bulls keep their skins, and 
near summer’s end they have their 
inning, truly one of the greatest 
marvels in the whole marvelous life 
story of the seals. Up our of llie sea 
come the virgin females, a hundred 
t housand or more. By now the harem 


masters arc exhausted, and these 
sleek and sprightly maidens fall 
easy victims to the waiting “wolves.” 

The latecomers drop their pups 
the following .summer at the same 
lime as the bulk of the cows, al¬ 
though they have carried them only 
nine months instead of nearly 
twelve. Why should a mother’s first 
baby seal have a shorter gestation 
period than the second.? Apparent¬ 
ly the fetus develops faster when 
tlic mother is not nursing other 
young; and it seems a thrilling in¬ 
stance of Nature’s care for her 
s|x*ties — staggering the breeding 
season so that the young may have 
fit fatliers. 

Soon after this, in September, the 
great outlxmnd migration begins. 
'I'he yearlings have by now learned 
to swim. With their mothers bear¬ 
ing unborn pups, and witli sw’arms 
of young bachelors, they take off 
from the beaches and head soulh- 
wartl tlirougli the Aleutian Islands 
inifj the trackless immensity of the 
Pacific. The old hulls linger a while, 
heaven knows why except that 
they seem too tired to move, and 
then they too waddle down to the 
surf and disappear. 'I'hc Aleut hunt¬ 
ers retire to their smoky huts, the 
blue foxes feed on the carcasses of 
the slain, and the wind shrills across 
forsaken beaches; but the rocks, by 
their glasslike smoothness, bespeak 
the herds assembling here for the 
past million years. As surely as the 
green of spring, they will come 
again. 



Germany Must Be Salvaged 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Dorothy Thompson 


W AR IS WAGED in an atmos¬ 
phere charged with passion. 
There have l:)ccn very few 
leaders who were great in war and 
great in peace. Peace is not victory. 
Peace is the reconstruction that vic¬ 
tory allows. What is needed for that 
reconstruction is not passion, but 
intelligence; not the vision of 1943, 
but the vision of 1963 at least. 

Plans now reputedly crystallizing 
in Allied foreign olTiccs for dealing 
with defeated Germany are not 
based upon an accurate reading of 
history or of folk psychology. These 
plans seem to me to ofler no hope of 
permanent peace. 

“Our Government’s Plan for Post¬ 
war Germany” was set forth by 
Kingsbury Smith in the April Ameri¬ 
can Mercury. (The Reader’s Digest, 
May.) There is not yet an immutable 
official policy, but Mr. Smith’s sum¬ 
mary does, I think, represent views 
widely held in official quarters. 

Under this plan, Allied forces are 
to establish a military government 

* t r * f 

Dorotky Thompson, political columnist, 
srvdio commentator, .lecturer, former foreign 
ebrrupondent, has been fitia) the beginning a 
passionate enemy of Nazism. She warned against 
the danger,of Hitlerism to America and to the 
world when mpst others were still indifferent to 
the threat. 


A rleiiir, Yf;>f(>miiA and chnllcnging 
analytii!) of oiir (r<>vcriimrni’» plan 
Tir piwtwur Germany that will help to 
f'hirify puhlii: opinion on thi^ vita! 
prohlem. 


“to preserve law and order.” Later 
“a supreme Allied military and civil 
government will take over.” These 
American Gauleiters even now are 
receiving four months’ training in 
“the laws, customs, economy and 
psychology of the German people.” 

The German nation will be dis¬ 
armed, and war criminals will be 
swiftly punished. All Nazi officials 
will be removed from office. Gradu¬ 
ally freedom of speech and press will 
be restored, but for a w'hilc “all 
mediums of expression will be strictly 
controlled.” An International Edu¬ 
cation Commission will draft a pro¬ 
gram of world history for German 
schools to “prevent German children 
from being given a distorted version 
of world events.” 

Industries left intact w'ill be oper¬ 
ated under strict United Nations 
control. And Germany must be dras¬ 
tically decentralized, breaking the 
country into sep>arate states or re¬ 
gions, in order “to find a solution 
for the militarism of Germany.” 
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II 

What this plan proposes is to re¬ 
verse the Nazi program, wiili Allied 
armies in the jH>siiion, in (iermany, 
of the Nazi armies in the oeci4Med 
countries. We are to destroy the 
German nation l>y tlisintegraling it; 
partially demobilize the (lennan iii- 
tlustries or take conlrol of them; ilis- 
arin the coimiry entirely; introduce 
our iileology inio the schi.K)ls; throw 
out the present olllcials and put in 
our own; anti, linallv, when the ( Jer- 
inans are all docile, allow thetn Iree- 
dom again. 

'I'his is not a peace plan at all, hut 
a plan for the coniimialion of the 
war against Ciermany after she has 
unconditionally surreiulered. If Dr. 
Gochbcls is lot)klng for new pro[\i- 
ganda material, to steel the German 
people for the most terocious war 
cfTort, he will have found it here. 

Were this plan at tempted it would 
fail, for the same reasons that the 
Nazi occupation of I'.urope has failed. 
It would mobilize e\ejy viral ele¬ 
ment in (jcrmany against us; it 
woultl start a iiew (lerman italit)nal- 
isrn of extreme \ irnleiu:e. 

'I'hc bolshevization of Germany 
might easily grow’ out of the chaos 
created by such a [dan, for the de¬ 
struction of any central authority 
olfers opportunities to small but solid 
minority grou{>s. Our troojis would 
cither have to retreat in abject ig¬ 
nominy, or wc would be engaged in a 
new war. 

Furthermore, the carrying out of 
this plan would make us the enemies 
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not only of Germany, but of all 
Kuropc. It would rock the European 
economic structure; render all Eu- 
ro[ie defenseless; and cut into the 
very heart of the continent, Balkan- 
izing it disastrously. Eventually it 
wouUl lead to a drastic all-European 
revolution. 

Ill 

This plan is based upon a misread¬ 
ing of tolk psychology. Did (jcrmany 
revert, alter the last war, to a new 
militarism because she was left with a 
strong army—or because she w'as 
unilaterally disarmed in a Europe of 
armed nations? 

d’he German army was reiluced to 
a poliee foree ol 100,000 men. The 
leading political party, the Social 
Democrats, were so pacifist that they 
tli.scouraged enlistment Irom their 
ow'ii ranks. Hence the new army of 
the Republic was forced to draw 
upon the nationalist and anti-denio- 
ciaiic elements. 'J’his was exactly 
whni the (leiural Stall wanted, and 
out of this nucleus they created the 
most niotlern aggressive force of the 
century. 

Militarism and extreme national¬ 
ism grew' out of repealed German 
democratic failures to obtain for 
Germany an equal place in European 
councils. She was harreil from the 
League of Nations until 1925. She 
was di.sarmci.l hut Europe was not, 
Ervcntually even Poland liad a larger 
army than Germany. In a chaotic 
economic period. Hitler’s plan for 
rearimment met the popular re- 
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spofise it did largely because of this 
condition of affairs. 

When this war ends, all the rest of 
Europe will have been disarmed by 
Germany. The disarmament of Ger¬ 
many will complete the disarmament 
of Europe. On what, then, is Europe 
as a w'holc to base her security? On 
simple faith that Russia, Britain and 
the United States have nothing at 
heart but European interests? On 
confidence that none of them, ever, 
will become aggressors? 

There is nothing in history to 
justify the hope that we can create 
this faith in the German people and 
eventually in all the hAiropcan peo¬ 
ples. The psychological result <jf leav¬ 
ing Germany or any part of Europe 
defenseless except for Allied troops, 
would be, 1 am sure, to start another 
virulent underground iiationalism. 

An army is nothing but an instru¬ 
ment, for one policy or another. 
The problem is to turn the German 
army from being an instrument for 
enforcing German domination upon 
Europe, into an instrument for pro¬ 
tecting a free Europe with liberty 
and justice for all. 

Mr. Churchill has proposed the 
formation of a Council of Europe, 
to be associated eventually with Brit¬ 
ain, Russia, China, and the Americas, 
as a regional part of a gradually 
emerging world organization. No 
such council will fulfill its function 
without Germany. Germany, as of 
^935) constituted about a fifth of the 
population, of Europe exclusive of 
Russia, and represented almost half 
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of that Europe where technology, 
commerce, industry, education and 
popular culture had reached a high 
degree of development. 

No new generation in any nation 
will take upon itself the guilt of its 
father. The German child of today is 
not going to feel that an inferior 
political status is justly imposed 
upon him because his father killed 
hostages throughout Europe. A Ger¬ 
many outside the Council of Europe 
would be a cojistant potential men¬ 
ace. Her sense of inferiority would 
lead, in a generation, to another 
Hitler. The Council would inevitably 
tend to become an alliance perma¬ 
nently directed at keeping down this 
menace, with some discontented or 
ambitious members eventually en¬ 
couraging its revival and rearmament. 

'I’lie object of our statesmanship 
shf)uld be to help create a new Ger¬ 
many which will take its place in the 
Council aiul be charged with par¬ 
ticipation in the defense and recon¬ 
struction of the new Europe. The 
present German army must be dis- 
Ixuidcd, but a new force should be 
called into being as an instrument for 
collaboration in the protection of the 
new Europe. The danger that this 
force might be the nucleus of a 
new nationalist aggression can be 
removed. The Council of Europe 
should establish its own army for its 
own defense, and the European High 
Command should never allow any 
.single nation to have preponderant 
power. 

Obedience to authority is an his- 
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toric German characteristic, con¬ 
spicuous in the German armed lorces. 
German soldiers dra^\•n from tlic 
people can be used to defend tlic 
New Europe; their existeiiec would 
be a I'ving example that 1 litlcrism is 
really defeated, and defeated for the 
creation of new life, (jermany would 
lose her nationalist militarism to gain 
a new and pridefuI role. 

But this will be possible only il a 
genuine people’s government is cre¬ 
ated ill German)’, excluding and 
punishing the Na’/.i and reacticinary 
forces. hat governinent can only 
be created by the German people 
themselves and «'///only create //><'// 
if it has a vital |n-ospect of erjuality. 

IV 

The concept that an Allied occu¬ 
pying force can control the internal 
administration ol Germany, tlirect 
the decentraliztition ol its industries 
and readjustment ol its economic 
life, try its war criminals, head oil 
revolution, restore- -wliile control¬ 
ling— freedom of speech, dismember 
the German state, an<l re-educate 
the German people, all through 
Oaulcilcrs irainetl for a lew months, 
is absurd. 

Presumably this occupying force 
will be comjxiscd ol Russian, British 
and American troops under sonic 
form of joint command. W'ill there 
be no differences between them re¬ 
garding what C^erman administra¬ 
tors shouUl be left in power, or wliat 
personal it >''s should replace them? 

Actually, the only thing such a 


joint force could agree upon would 
be the mainrcnance of law and order 
seeing that tJie trains ran on time; 
that people were fed; that Icxiting 
aiul local coups de main were sup- 
j>resscd, and that the economy was 
not allowed to ihsintegratc into 
starving and workless molis. 

'riiis last will be the crux of the 
l;’.uropeaii economic situation, lo- 
day the. (icrman economy is the inte¬ 
grating force of tlic entire iMiropean 
economy, 'i’lic decentralization of 
industry ha already taken place to a 
large degre . (icrmany has moved 
many of her industries into occupied 
countries and into lormer agricul- 
tuial eastern areas ol the Reich. She 
has seized the majority shares of 
jtactically die whole Euj()}x;aii heavy 
industry. Obviously the ownership 
of this vast Jiuropeaii plant must be 
retraiislerreil to the stales in which 
the industries arc situated, leaving 
it to them to ilelcrmiiie wlicrc the 
eijuily shall eventually be placed. 

W’c arc determined, accortling to 
Mr. Smith’s report, that there shall 
be no revolution in Germany. The 
German masses, .such as the demo- 
hili/ed .soldiers, arc not going to be 
allowed to rise against Ilillcr and his 
gang. \Vc are to altenil to the gentle¬ 
men ourselves, and siipprc.ss both the 
Nazis and those who might rise in 
fury against them. 

I’his could easily he the means of 
creating for future Cierman genera¬ 
tions the legem! of a German Joan of 
Arc, the patriot who was done to 
death by the foreigner. Or, if ac- 
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fcompanied by suppression of a peo- 
pie’s rising, our forces might enter 
the German folklore as those who 
“liquidated” a people’s revolution 
only to take over Hitler’s role. 

The fate of the Nazi criminals in 
occupied countries should be left to 
the governments and courts of those 
countries. Their people have been 
victims, not wc. I'hc fate of the 
Nazis in Germany should be left to 
the Germans, with or without revo¬ 
lution. There should be the least 
possible interference in the political 
affairs of Germanv, for otherwise 
cverv failure there will be laid at our 
door, and the German peoi^lc will 
wash their hands of responsibility. 
We should hold out hopes for full 
participation in a new liuropeau and 
world order of freedom to any Ger¬ 
man state basetl on a representative 
system and an impartial law. which 
having itself thoroughly liquidated 
Nazism, is prepared to enter such an 
order with adequate guarantees. 

The idea of de-industrializing Ger¬ 
many confronts us with the problem 
of what to ilo with the German in¬ 
dustrial workers. They will be the 
backbone of anti-Hitlerism in Ger¬ 
many. But they will not be for any 
democratic order that starts by starv¬ 
ing them. Three quarters of the Ger¬ 
man population are directly tied up 
with industry. Shall wc throw 20,- 
000,000 out of work.? Shall they 
emigrate.? Where.? To us.? 

German industry must be put im¬ 
mediately'into the service of Euro¬ 
pean and Russian reconstruction, to 
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rebuild what has been destroyed. It 
must be made to serve the peoples 
of Germany and Europe. If it is not. 
Hitler’s rule will live in German 
memory as a golden age; our occupa¬ 
tion as the rule of the vandals; and 
all Europe will suffer. 

It is proposed that wc destroy the 
German state by dismembering it 
into numerous political authorities 
— to put the clock back to the pre- 
Bismarck days, when Germany was a 
of independent principalities. 
But the establishment of Germany 
as a national state developed out of 
every popular trend in German life 
since iSoo. I’hc trend of modern his¬ 
tory ami life is toward larger unities. 
In the old hV/w/, dynastic interests 
kept the Germans separated. Are we 
going to restore the old royal houses, 
who alone would have an interest in 
such a plan? \\^ho is to undertake this 
job of dismembering Germany? Ob¬ 
viously tlie new states would have to 
have governments, would have to 
rest on some popular foundations. 
Do such foundations exist? 

Certainly one could find some 
leaders who might grasp for power 
with the aid of American bayonets, 
but wc would have to keep the 
bayonets on hand. They would be 
reactionaries, or possibly commu¬ 
nists, and would be regarded by the 
masses of the people as Quislings and 
traitors. They would be knifed and 
shot in dark alleys. And then wc 
w'ould have to find ways of maintain¬ 
ing our hated puppets and our un¬ 
popular authority. 
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The first use that would be made 
of free speech in Cicrmany would be 
to cry for German reunilicalion. The 
opposition to dismemberment would 
be from liberal, progressive elements. 
I’hcy would seek to gel jiower in the 
various stales for tlie jiurpose of re¬ 
uniting them. We miglii, ol course, 
end up with a L'nion ol Socialist and 
Soviet German Republics, under a 
central party authority. Our hati‘- 
mongers seem hell-bent on bringing 
something ol this kind to pass. 

\' 

As for the re-education ol the 
(lerman people - just what consti¬ 
tutes the education ol a nation? 

A nation is cxlucaied bv its hisiorv 
anil exjx-rience. II deieal ruins ( h’l- 
many, the German people will not 
blame the Na/.i war, but our \ iclory. 

I’hc only situation lliat will main¬ 
tain a reorientation f)l the German 
mind is one ol social and political 
security. 'Hie only thing that will 
make the Ciermans "good” is their 
integration into a ni w "gtiod" I'.u- 
ropean socielv. 11 thev are dismem 
bered, de-indnstriali/ed, subjected 
to foreign rule and foreign "ednea- 
tion,’’ they will not become "bel¬ 
ter,” they will beconn worse. 11, on 
the other hand, (very democratic 
and orderlv tendenev is encouraged; 
if thev led welcome awaiting them 
into a community which is going 
places — rebuilding, reconstructing, 
and evolving around the general wel¬ 
fare of Kuro})cand the world; il their 
entfgies are turned toward cultural 


development; if such a program 
olfers them the greatest opportuni¬ 
ties for happiness and security, they 
will go with us in that direction. 

in all nations there are gixxl and 
bad jX’ople. A jilan such as the one 
reported by Mr. Smith will attract 
only another lot of bad Germans — 
very bad ones, who would connive at 
the destruction of their nation for 
reasons ol personal ambition. 

’\’ou cannot punish a nation as 
though it were a person. A nation is 
a lonlinnity in time and space; the 
nation |Minished today causes su.Ter- 
ing to a generation yet unborn; the 
nation wounded plagues all others; 
the nation treated unequally breeds 
spreading inequalities. 

W e nec’d a lew philosophers of his¬ 
tory in our peace discussions; men 
who have derived, from knowledge, 
eompassi«)n for the endless martyr¬ 
dom of Man, and wisdom to avert 
some ol the lollies and stupidities 
which throughout the ages have con- 
'libiited to that martyrdom. 

\ ictory is not peace. Peace is 
the construction of an order of so¬ 
ciety which satisfies human needs, 
provides constructive outlets for hu¬ 
man energies, uses the inst ruments of 
man hn- his welfare anil security, 
protects him, through political insti¬ 
tutions, Irom llmse who would use 
him lor the aggrandi/emenl (jf their 
own ambitions, and gives to him the 
breath of life and freedom. 

1 ’eace is organic harmonv. I ts mak¬ 
ers have been called the CJliiklrcn of 
God. 
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W i-E on the way to our Verinont 
village one aflcriKKMj, iny niodier 
and I were stopped hy a grizzleil hack- 
wocxlsman. 

“Ma’am,” he began uncomforiahly, 
“just thought r<l tell you .soirurihiiig. 
I'olhs say Ben Milehell s he(‘n seen go¬ 
ing to your house: more than is lit.” 

Mothers mouth fell open. “Why, 
Ben Mitchell's an old married aniiciuc 
with ten children!” she cried indig¬ 
nantly. “I le just conics up to talk to my 
husband and buy eggs!” 

'I'he farmer .scraicheil his head sndlv. 
“Ma'am, I see you don’t undersiaiul,” 
he said. “I guess it's up to me to tell vou 
folks for your own gootl. Thui man is a 
DcfUOO'ill! ’ —Tlicodoi.'i (.J. I.ililx-y 

A Ni-av Okt.i-aNwS man on a hunt¬ 
ing trip in the beautiful l.ouisiana bayou 
counirv. stopped to rest at the cabin ol 
his euidc. I’ierrc, who hail hecjjine 

if ' 

wealihv since the iliscoverv of oil on his 
lands. 

'['he little gray hut was tucketl 
away pleasantly in the shade ol a ven¬ 
erable, moss-ilraped oak. In Iront ol the 
cabin wound a placid little bayou. Its 
banks erowiled with lawny wiUl iris; 
myriad spikes of hyacinth half hid the 
water. On the shore lay Bierre's hand- 
hewn pirogue — a crali which was his 
free ticket to the linesi seafood, game 
and shellfish to be loiind anywhere. 

“Piene,” .said the ciiy-dweller pa¬ 
tronizingly, as he watched the old (ae- 
ole drawing tvaler frtim a cistern, “tiow 


that you have money, why don’t you 
mo\'e into town?” 

“Move to town, M’sieur!” pro¬ 
tested Pierre; “an’ geev up all dees 

conveniences? —.Anna Lataye 

A RosidN surgeon visited a little inn 
in the iraiK|uil village ol Wclllleet, on 
Cape Ckxl. Old (^ipiain (kirraii was in 
charge. 'I'he ('ape was feeling the pinch 
ol ilejiressioii; summer folks were scarce 
and lra<lc\vasai low chb. 

“Hello, ('aptalu,” sang out the sur¬ 
geon. “.\iul liow is the lunel husiness?” 

“Wal!," dr.'iw'le(l Captain (kirran, “I 
ain’t never yit m.ideeiiough lorpiit, an’ 
1 ain’t never yit lost enough to (]uii. I 
hope to the Lord J do one or the other 
this season.” — Dr. Robert M. Bartlett 

Sr;r\i-: .\ hank in Tucson, Arizxina, 
on a busy Saiuulay aftern(X)n. A long 
line of jx’ople waiting patiently. ,Sud- 
tlenly, out of turn, a high ranking army 
odicer baiges up to the teller’s window 
and says, in a loud voice: “I want a 
check hook for the ,\rmy Base.” 

J’he teller replies: “('heck IvKiks cost 
a dtillar each, hut. you can buy two for 
Si. so and save cents.” 

■‘I tlon’t care w'hai. the price is!” 
booms the ollicer; “the army's paying 
for it!” 

“Well. I care,” snaps back the teller; 
“.Pm a taxpayer!” — r. Torouro 

O.Nii nor summer’s day a friend of 
mine from rexa.s stoppctl her car in a 
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small Connecticut town. An old man 
came up, examined the license plate 
and said: 

“You're from Texas?” 

“Yes,” slic answered, “we're touring 
New England for our vacation," 

“You drove all the way from 'Texas?” 
he persisted. 

She nodded. He disappeared and in a 
few moments returned with a paper cup 
full of ice water. 

“I have always heard,” said the old 
man, “that the people in 'I'exas are very 
hospitable. 1 wouldn't want you todrive 
all the wav bach to 'Texas without 
knowing that we are hospitable in ('ou- 
neciicut, too. You looked hot and 
thirsty, so I thought maybe you'd 
like a drink of water. — Miil(li:i (^lir.iv<-ns 

Wiiii.E traveling his route tluoiigh the 
Kentucky mountains, a tobacco sales¬ 
man dropped into a country store. A 
hulk of man sat slumped in a chair, w ith 
his Jtead on the table and his arms hiding 
his face, judging from the bottle that 
was being passed, here was the first vic¬ 
tim of a drinking bout. 

“Hasn't that m:in taken a little too 
much?” asked the salesman. 

“Nope,” replied the clerk. “He’s all 
right.” 

The salesman filled an order for to¬ 
bacco, saw that the figure at the table 
hadn’t moved, and tried again: 

“Arc you sure he doesn't need a 
doctor?” 

“He's all right,” grunted the clerk. 
“Jest a few minutes ago a lella come in 
an’ shot ’im an’ we-uns air wailin’ for 
the coroner.” — I'raiik L. Iciiics 

In South D.akota’s many “Indian 
towns” the pror I, fierce, childlike Sioux 


bring their quarrels and marital prob¬ 
lems to the State’s Attorney. 

After a long day, hearing and adjust¬ 
ing complaints, one of these Solomons 
l(X)ked up to see Marie Swcetcorn 
standing before his desk. Without pre¬ 
liminaries she began: 

“My hus-ban chase me with axe.” 

“Me can’t do that!” said the State's 
Attorney. 

“Him often chase me with axe.” 

“Do voii want a divorce, Marie?” 

“No!” 

“Well, I’ll lock him up where he 
can't hot her vou.” 

“No!" 

“ Then what do you want me to do?” 
iNo-Uung. 

■‘.Aren't vou afrai<l when he chases 

^ I« 

you r 

“No. Me run faster than him can 
run." 

“'Then why have you come to me, 
Marie?" 

She walked to the door, then turned 
haugiiiily aiul siiid, “One day, maybe, 
him chase me, him can run luster. You 
want to know who done it.” 

— Sylvij Cottwerth 

Me HuoTiiER and 1 were still youiig- 
sicr-s when our [larcnts brought us to 
the L’niled States. We were fa.scinate(l 
by the American scene. Never will I 
forget the summer’s evening in 1916 
when we nnulc our first Saturday night 
pilgrimage downtown in that New 
kaigland textile city. The good-natured 
enwd, the .shiny automobiles, the clang 
of the streetcars, the alluring shop win¬ 
dows, the blinking of the electric signs 
made me actually jump with joy. It 
was then that my brother turned to me 
and said, “If we get all this for nothing, 
how much will we get for a dirhe?" 

— Matchew Turnhull 



The boy from Aspen, Colorado, who crcalcd Americans mosl sophisticated magazine 


ymro/d'^ss 

andT^cTsfanJorJicT 


T hat Maroltl Ross, wUior of VV/d* 
New Yorker, shoiikl ha\'i,‘ cre¬ 
ated tlie mai'a/.ine wliich has 
given a new tleflness and iirbanily to 
American hiinu>r, is one ol llte para¬ 
doxes of American iournalism. Ross 
himself is far fn>m subtle in his wit; 
he has wliat one ol liis associates calls 
a childisli entluisiasm lor |nactical 
jokes. He talks and acts explosively, 
the best of tailors is unable to co|x* 
with his lumberjack's ligure; and his 
language, which he chooses I torn an 
army vocabular}' amassed wliile edi¬ 
tor of the Stiirs ami Stripes in the last 
war, is such that a friend once gained 
a small reputation for uiulerstate- 
nicnt bv describing it as earthv. 
Moreover, being a ,small-iown boy, 
he is highly suspicious of city lolks. 

But Ross the editor tiocs not share 
these qualities of Ross the mortal. 
His favorite piece of advice to his 
writers is “Use the rapier, not the 
bludgeon.” 'I’here is even a quality 
of journalistic tenderness about him 
which sometimes verges on the senti¬ 
mental; oft ell he has expunged wasp- 


Kxcerpts* from Ifarjicr's Magazine 
Dale Kramer and George R. Clarke 

ish t«)uches in The New Yorkers 
“Profiles,’’ or biographical articles, 
on the ground that they might em¬ 
barrass the subject in the eyes of his 
children. 

1 .ike its creator, the magazine's of¬ 
fices taunt its own image ol its so¬ 
phisticated self. Sialf members have 
- ■ with reason likcneil their habi¬ 
tat to the slum area ol a rabbit war¬ 
ren. 'J'he reception room contains a 
lew straight chairs and a table whose 
sunken bronze lop gives it the ap¬ 
pearance of a huge wash basin. A 
shirt-sleeved oflice boy appears occa¬ 
sionally to in(|uire of visitors what 
they want: now and then a shirt- 
sleeverl cvliior shufllcs through on 
some errand. Leading oil the recep¬ 
tion room arc corrklors lined with 
cubbyholes aUiul the sizx: of horse 
stalls, which are inhabited by vari¬ 
ous writers aiul jiftKluction men. 

Ross's annual defenst; of this state 
of atfairs is that the ollices arc tempo¬ 
rary; and as if to emphasize this argu¬ 
ment he rearranges them so fre¬ 
quently that the stall has sometimes 
been goaded to rebellion by the con¬ 
tinuous sawing and hammering. One 
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such crisis was resolved only by a 
strategical masterstroke on Ross’s 
part. When two star writers placed 
the issue - - new partitions vs. their 
services- - directly uj) to him, Ross 
clapped on his hat and starlet! In^me, 
pausing only to aniwuincc lliai he 
had never ihoughl the magazine 
would last an)in)w. Alier some argu¬ 
ment he was iniluced to come back. 

Ross hijuseir occujiies a large, 
barny oiTice wlit)se oulsiandiiig tieco- 
ration for many years was the liead 
of a dej)arimenl ■sit)re diiinmy, 
crowned with an old wiy, whose 
name was Sterling I'innv. Ross is 
closely guarded bv a st|iuul ol editors 
and secretaries. Sotne stall members 
of years' standing iiave talked with 
him no more than half a dtiztai times. 
So remote is he ami so profoundly 
docs he abhor the amenities that a 
cheerful ollice hov had to he in¬ 
structed not to say good luoming 
to Mr. Ross hecausc Mr. I^oss dkl 
not like to he said gootl nun ning to. 

Keeping I'hv h’av YorI{cr stall, an 
unruly crew witliout respect for tra¬ 
dition or authority, under control is 
not an casv task. An eseeiitivc editor 
with a taste lor tile s liner things 
once ordered a rug for his ollice, only 
to come in a day after its delivery to 
find a bonfire burning in the center 
of it. On another occasion, when 
Ross had in;.lalletl a telephone Ixioth 
in the reception room and suggested 
that the stall make personal calls 
from it, he found it torn from its 
roots, lying o-i its hack in his office. 
In it was James I'hurbcr, his arms 
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folded on his chest, a wreath on his 
brow. 

As an editor Ross commands ev¬ 
eryone’s respect. He has evolved an 
editorial technique whereby the raw 
materials for bis magazine are pro¬ 
duced, ]>rf)cesscd and perfected after 
much time on the assembly line. A 
stall of nicticul«)iis researchers checks 
the' wriler's facts and sources. 

Koss is usually in a towering rage 
before passing the third paragraph. 
1 Ic pi'iicils such outbursts as “What 
mean?” ami “Oh, mv God!” fiiri- 
oiislv into the margins. He keeps a 
sharp eye out for old-hat or off-color 
niaicrial, and if a piece of pcrtineni; 
informal ion is omitted, his indigna¬ 
tion is houiidlcss. Once he spent sev¬ 
eral liajqiily profane hours when, by 
misiakc, he read the .second install¬ 
ment of a two-part Profile, thinking 
it was the first. Imjxirtant details, 
lacking in the part he was reading, 
had hecii covered in the lirst .section. 

When an author's job is finally 
doiic, Ross and the editors go to work 
with liny hammers, pliers and mi¬ 
crometers, pounding and twisting 
and testing sentences until the 
smo<)ih, ajiparcntly cllorlless prose 
style ol The New Yorker is achieved. 

Other departments of the maga¬ 
zine receive equally nice attention., 
hut perhaps the most diligent work 
is done on t he cartoons, spot draw¬ 
ings and covers. Ross meets with the 
art staff every 7 ’uesday to inspect 
the week’s crop of drawings. He is 
very skillful in judging humorous 
drawings, but his genius is of a kind 
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diflicult to label. It mifjht be said 
that he makes The New Yorker 
exactly what il is by knowing ex¬ 
actly what he doesn't want il to be. 
He has somciimcs ballled an ariisi by 
returning a cartoon with a nole de¬ 
manding merely: "Heller I’ie.” A 
hound lor accuracy, he once was so 
worried about a cartoon .showing 
torpedo lubes on a I’. I', boat thai he 
insisted on getting an ( kK. iVom ihc 
manufaclurers ol the cralt. 

Ross’s name never appears in the 
magazine except when iorced tlu re 
by the go\crnme;it's etiict llial ilie 
name ol the editor be primed at 
specified intervals, and then il is 
hidden awav in agate Iviie. I leorigi- 
naleil this policy as jiari ol a plan to 
coax writers ami editors iniosubordi- 
nating their [lersoiialilies lo the 
magazine. No masthead Is juinted, 
no lilies have been issued, and duties 
are so vague that men find dilficulty 
in explaining their work to outsid¬ 
ers. Ik Shuman, lor instance, who is 
in elTect executive editor, can say 
only that his job is “sort ol a cross 
between that of an odicc boy aiul an 
eilitor.” 

Stalf writers often work on a draw¬ 
ing account. applying to the treasury 
for sums which they reduce in the 
fiilurc at so much per wonl. '1 he 
rale ol pay is good, but occa.sionally 
a man falls behind in his output. One 
stall member iiguretl that he owed 
the magazine so many wortls that lo 
liquidate his debt would lake 120 
years. Ross gave them to him as a 
Christmas present. 


The New Yorker s founder and 
editor was born 50 years ago in As¬ 
pen, a (k)loraclo mining village whose 
population could dwell comfortably 
in a medium-sized New York apart¬ 
ment house. 'I’lie boy became a tramp 
iiewspajXTman and for several years 
he lloaiid in and out ol uncounted 
newspaper ollices. 

When, in the I'irst \\'orld War, 
the I’rench asked lor railroad build¬ 
ing divisions, he figured be had gath¬ 
ered enough railroad jargon Iroinhis 
father, a railroad fireman, to qiial- 
ily. lie helpi-d recruit the Railway 
J'.ngineers C'orps and went with it 
to I'rance. 'I'here he was jilaced in 
an ollici-rs’ training camp. lJut wdien 
lie heanl ol the plans for the Alil' 
papi r. S/iirs und Stripes, he worked 
liimscll rapidly down to the rank of 
private, got himsell transferred to 
its odlccs in Paris, and became man¬ 
aging edit*)!'. A sergeant chaulfeured 
Privatc-I'.ditor Ross's C'adillac stalF 
car, and colonels who stop|)ed at 
the ollice to have a word with lieu- 
ti iiaiits wen* sometimes irritated to 
learn that Ross hail sent them on 
errands. 

I during tliis period Ross’s hair wa.s 
three inches Ion;: and stood straiiiht 
U|i. j I is unilorm was considered the 
most unsightly in the army and, for 
lack of polish, his shoes looked even 
bigger than they were. He was s;iid 
to know .seven I’reiich words, four of 
them recognizable when he used 
them, and none of them printable. 
Ills distrust of college men and men 
from cities, particularly tho.se from 
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New York, was strongly expressed. 

It was in these days that he met 
the girl who later became his first 
wife: fane Grant, a newspaperwoman 
whose love ot New York was 
matched only by Ross’s resentment 
of it. T heir courtship was stormy 
— Aiiss Grant insisling that she 
w'ouldn’t marry him unless they 
could live in New York. W hich is 
how The New Yorker's cililor hap¬ 
pened to b(‘Come a New T'orkcr. 

After the war, Ross joined the 
newly established American l.c^ion 
Weekly. In 1924 he became editor of 
the old ]tidge but slaved there less 
than a year. On I'Vbriiary 12, i<)25, 
the first issue of The New Yorker hit 
the stands. 

The cash to start The New Yorker 
came partly from Ross's own pock¬ 
ets; partly from friends; and more 
especially from Raoul h'leischmann, 
an amiable and cultivated gentle¬ 
man who became wealthy through 
his family’s baking business. T he 
majority stockholder, ITeischmami 
was — and is — actively occupied as 
publisher of the magazine. 

Ross strictly excludes all members 
of the business staff from the edi¬ 
torial precincts. TTic rule applies 
even to the publisher. One sialf 
member was recently surprised to 
encounter Fleischmann on the edi¬ 
torial floor. “WTiat arc you doing 


here?” she asked. “I have permis¬ 
sion,” he insisted. “I came on a mat¬ 
ter of importance.” 

Ross had an unprecedented task. 
Aiming to supply an improved brand 
of humor, he lacked an established 
editorial formula, an audience, and 
contributors. But he waded in six 
ways from Sunday. He hired new 
editors one after the other in a kind 
of frenzy, many of them people with 
no magazine experience whatever. 
Reversing the usual procedure, he 
liked to start people at the top and 
let them filler down through the 
organization until they found their 
level. One man began as managing 
editor and ended up having charge 
of the ‘‘Goings On About Tow'ii” 
calendar in the opening pages of the 
magazine. 

l<oss hoped that if he hired enough 
people he would eventually come 
across the right ones — as, indeed, 
he did. T he list of past and present 
performers includes E. B. White and 
lames Thurber — both New Yorker 
finds — Alexander Woollcott, Dor¬ 
othy Parker, Rea Irvin, Alice Duer 
Miller, George S. Kaufman, Wolcott 
Gibbs and Clifton Fadiman. These 
people produce satirical reporting 
which w'ithoiit meanness is never¬ 
theless obsidian-hard. They draw as 
fine and deadly a bead as anybody in 
the business. 


^he chances are about ten to one that the person who slaps, 
yoi* on the back is trying to make you cough up something. 


— min Mill.. 



^ Cold’s ability to slow down life processes 

makes it a new weapon against [luin aitd shock 

Surgery Enters the Tee Age 

Comlc'iisal frf'jn IIyj;tia 
Barclay Muo// Xcir/nan 


M an’s ancient enemy, cold, is 
now science's e.liiel tool in a 
. niinilK’r ol remarkable new 
icchnicjncs, inclikling shock less, clriii;' 
less, painless surgery. A nictlical 
journal calls cold “one of the most 
fertile lickis open to mtKlern nictli- 
cinc.” 

If physicians weix'ii’t making friends 
with ice, jaincs \V. prohihK would 
not have lived. James w;ls 8;^, and 
his circulation was poor. Me stuhberl 
liis toe severely, an<l it turned black 
with gangrene. At New York’s City 
Hospital on W’ellarc Island, it was 
decidal that his leg woultl have to 
come olf. 

James wiis lucky in his hospital, 
because it \va.; there that Dr. Lyman 
^V'ceks Crossnian and bis associates 
liacl worked out a routine of sliock- 
less ice surgery for just such cases, 
ills leg, lx)uiid with a toiirnujuet, 
was packed in cracked ice for one 
hour. I'hen his cars were plugged 
with cotton and a screen was placed 
in front of liim, so tliat he could 
liciihcr hear nor see the operation 
that was taking away his fnot and 
ankle, anesthetic was given — 
the numbing cflcct of the ice was 


enough. Thrf)iighout the operation 
he was in good spirits. Soon atier it 
he arc a hearty lunch. Yhcre was no 
nausc'a, and — most important of 
all — no shock. Recovery was raj>id 
and uneventful. 

In ()ak J’ark, Illinois, Dr. Robert 
T. McMvenny was called to help a 
man whosv kgs had been cut olf at. 
the knee by a train. Dr. McLlvenny 
found him nearly hial out and in 
}n'uIound sIuR'k. In spite of traiis- 
lusions and .sullnnilamide, so miicli 
dirt had been ground into the ragged 
stumps that within 24 hours the 
wounds began to fester. 'I’bcn jineii- 
monia dex elopeil. d he ptxir lellow 
seemed a carklidatc, not lor meilical 
history, l)Ut for the undertaker. 

Dr. Mcl'.lvenny jiackeil tlie torn 
flesh in ice. Pain ceased within an 
hour. S(K)U alter, the loul discliargc 
stoppeil: the man came out of de¬ 
lirium; blood j)jvssure. rose to normal. 
Yhiec days later an operation to 
trim and close the wounds was ];x>s- 
siblc; five days later the patient was 
silling up in bed smoking a pipe. 

“Refrigeration anesthesia" is be¬ 
coming routine for amputation in 
cases of diabetic gangrene. Because 
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victims of this disease are usually old 
people, they are not considered good 
operative risks. But Dr. Harry E. 
Mock of Chicago reprjrls that mor¬ 
tality following ampuiaiion in se¬ 
vere cases has been spectacularly re¬ 
duced by the “cold treatment.” 

The reason for the eflcctivencss of 
ice is that cold slows down all the 
processes of life. (A man w'hose w’h(dc 
body is being artificially ctxjlcd takes 
four days to grow' the same length of 
beard that a man at normal tempera¬ 
ture grows ill 24 hours.) In any oper¬ 
ation, the shock prtxluccd by the 
liody’s ow’n jx>isons is one ol the 
chief dangers. But w hen a })arl of 
the body is thoroughly chill(.‘<l, it 
produces less of ihese toxic suhsian- 
ccs. Cold also inhibits the spread of 
bacteria through an infected wound. 

Like many another trail in I he 
annals of medicine, this one had been 
stumbled ii[X)n several times in 
former years. One ol Napoleon’s 
surgeons noliceil timing the retreat 
from Moscow that intense cold 
made amputatw'iis almost jiainless. 
A generation later an English physi¬ 
cian, Dr. James Arnott, had such 
SUCCC.S.S with cold as an anesihetic 
that he wrote a book extolling the 
medical virtues of “benumbing ctild." 

In 1938 Dr. 'i’crnple Eay of'rem- 
pie University, Philadelphia, felt 
that his attempts to slow t lie grow'th 
of cancer cells by localized icing 
were promising enough for an ex¬ 
periment in cooling dow'n the whole 
body. It might be extremely danger¬ 
ous, so his subjects were volunteers 


already doomed to die of cancer 
within a few months. 

One of these anonymous heroes 
was packed in crushed ice up to his 
chin; his temperature quickly fell to 
90° F., and w'as held there for 18 
hours. He found the treatment un¬ 
comfortable in the early stages, 
when lie shivered violently, but not 
painful. A .second volunteer stayed 
ai (>0*^ I^'. for four days. With gradual 
improvements in technique, the 
itMiipcralurc of later volunteers was 
pushed down farther still. A number 
of them seem to have been relieved 
ol their pain for wcck.s or even 
months, but in curing cancer this 
treatment has been a kiilure. 

Mcanw hilc, in hundreils of experi¬ 
ments with laboratory animals, Dr. 
l''rederick M. Allen of New York 
had .seen how the release of a tourni¬ 
quet held light icxi long also releases 
|X)lsons that prcxliicc shock and 
death. Dr. Allen applied a tourni¬ 
quet to the hind leg of a rat, and 
iced the leg almost to freezing. He 
found that ihc tourniquet could be 
left on the chilled, blcx^dlcss leg ten 
limes as long, svithout injury to 
the rat, as it could be at normal 
temperature. I'urthcr experiments 
by Dr. Allen eventually led Dr. 
('Iro.s.sman and his associates to do 
their pioneering at the City Hospital 
in New York. 

Fishes, frogs and snakes can be 
anesthetized long enough for an 
operation simply by put^ng them 
in crushed ice for 15 minutes. When 
Dr. Carroll A. Pfeiffer, working in 
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nhe zoological laboratory of Iowa 
State University, used ether in 
iransplaiitiijg the sex glands of new¬ 
born rats, three out of every four 
(lied. Then he tried jnitting tlie baby 
rats in a glass dish, and shutting 
them up in an electric icebox. 'I'hcy 
soon were unconscious, and he oper¬ 
ated on them witlu^ut any trouble. 
After a short lime in a warm place, 
'*()4 percent of them woke up and 
were as active as ever. 

Surgery and anesthesia l>y lefrig- 
eration are so Jiew that we do not yet 
know whether they can be useful in 
lime of war. liut one tiling does 
seem fairly certain: in cases of shock 

■and most war wounds involve 
shock — the time-honored use of 
heat is a mistake. Says the Jonrnalof 
the American Mcdicul Assoctation: 
“h'.xtcrnal heat makes the r:hock pa¬ 
tient .ap|x*ar better but probably 
lessens his chances of. recovery.” 

I'.nglish phy.sicians have lx*cn 
studying the use of ice for Uinibcd 
civilians. Many people, trapped by 
fallen debris in the great raids on 
London, were dug out aiiparenlly 
uninjured, only to die inexplicably a 
few hours later. It is believed that 
the pois(nis stored in a trap|)ed limb, 
wlien suddenly released, can bring 
(Ml a fatal shock, b'or such cases the 
Lancet suggested that the remedy 
iniglit be to apply cold treatment 
and a loiirniciuct, even though 
’ there was no wound and no bleeding, 
so that the toxins in the aflcclcd 
limb could* be. released more gradu¬ 
ally into the rest of the body. 
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H.arly in 19.41 a famous British 
warship was sunk off the coast of 
Norway. For days the survivors sat 
huddled around the edge of life rafts, 
their feet hanging in icy water. 
Rescued at last by trawlers, they 
were hustled below deck, where 
their numb and swollen feet were 
warmed before the galley stove. 'Fhis 
mistaken kindnetss was disastrous. 
Some of the sailors developed gan¬ 
grene, and only amputation saved 
their lives. 'I'hc luckier ones were 
hospiiali'/ed for a long time. 

'I'he right way to treat “immer¬ 
sion fool" was worked out recently 
hy lliiee medical oflicers of the 
Royal Canadian Navy—Surgeon 
Commander 1 .). R. Webster and 
Surgeon Lieulenajits 1 *. M. Wck) 1 - 
housc and ]. L. Johnston. When a 
f(X)t that has Ix^en chilled for days 
is too siiddejtly warmed, the half- 
deadened cells on the surface wake 
uj^ and yell for bl<x)d-lx)rne oxygen. 
But they can’t get it because the lit¬ 
tle vessels, injured by cold, arc 
unable to circulate the returning 
bl(KKl. 'I'hc result is inflammation, 
blisters, intense stabbing pain. 

Now, when a man with “immer¬ 
sion f(.K)t” is haulcxl out of a lifc- 
l>oat, medical scieneg knows what to 
do with him: Put him to bed and 
warm his Ixxly, but cool his feet, 
stmielimes with icebags, sometimes 
with air from an electric fan, for 
days or even weeks. I’his new treat¬ 
ment, w'hen generally understood 
and applied, will prevent countless 
tragedies of the sea in wartime. 
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T HIS PLEA was written by Myrtle 
Lou Blauscr of At liens, ( 3 hio, and 
appeared in the Columbus Citizen: 

I came out of high school last year 
with thousands of other American kids. 
Eighteen is very young. Very young 
to face a war-torn world on your own. 
I can hardly remember any time when 
I wasn’t in school. I can’t rcineinber any 
President except rranklin Roosevelt. 
I’m no older than that. 

Young as I am, those who graduated 
with me are marchini: now. 'Live bov 
w'ho pulled my liair and carried my 
Imoks, the boy who gave me my lirst 
kiss when I was ten and wro;e me notes 
during aritliinctic p.riod — they arc 
in it. 

See that boy in blue? A sailor now. 
Hardly a year ago he kept us laughing 
with silly wisecracks and we vvomlered 
if he would ever learn to be serious. 
Well, he is serious now all right. Like 
the rest of us, he's had to grow up in a 
hurry. 

Remember watching that blond kid 
play center on the basketball floor.? lie 
looked as though he had grown to that 
six feet of muscle overnight and hadn’t 
quite gotten used to it yet. Now he’s 
wearing the uniform of a marine. JIc 
still looks a little like an overgrown kid. 
But there’s something behind his grin 
and in his eyes that makes you glad 
you’re not a Jap or a Nazi. 

The bo)'s we laughed with, who were 
carefree and s'-atterbrained, have turned 
out to be capable soldiers. We’re 


proud of them. We have confidence in 
them. We know them even better than 
you do, because we grew up with them. 
We went through the things they went 
through, side by side. 

We talk and act about the same as 
ever, we young people. But sometimes 
W’hen we’re together we’re pretty 
serious. You laugh at our puppy-love 
affairs. But our hearts ache when we 
see these boys march away, taking our 
dreams with them. We pray that they 
will save our dreams and that they and 
the dreams will come back to us to¬ 
gether. 

We laugh about soldiering. Some¬ 
times we give the impression that we 
think this is a picnic. Our elders shake 
llicir heads anil say, “Wish I were as 
young as they arc. They don’t under¬ 
stand what’s going on.’’ Well, we do. 
We arc aware of all the seriousness of 
this, and we know the horror of it. 
It's as real to us as to you, perhaps even 
more real. We don’t like to think of our 
lifelong friends on battlefields. We don’t 
want hate and war! 

We have a plea to make. When this 
war is won, we will have given our 
hojios, our plans, our dreams, and many 
of us our lives. W'illingly, because we 
love democracy and our country, ancL 
because we love humanity. We wouldn’t 
want to sit here smug and safe while 
other people are being enslaved. 

We won’t have any say in the peace. 
We’ll still be too young to be consulted. 
But, plc.asc, those of you who will make 
the peace — remember us and our 
future. I'his is our plea to the leaders of 
all the world. W^c don’t want to fight 
another war in 20 years. We want to 
bring our children up knowing they 
won’t have to die on a battlefield. We 
want peace and the chance to live our 
lives. Do that much for u$, will you? 



c^nsidc Sto^ of 

the 3{essJli^ht 

yHY Rudolf Hess took the 
Scotland has 
V V never been officially re¬ 
vealed. But today, two years after, 
many Englishmen and some Ameri- 
^ns know exactly why Hitler’s dep¬ 
uty came to England. A few details 
;;arc known only by British Intclli- 
igcncc and several top flight oflicials; 
certain facts must still be kept secret 
lor reasons of policy; but the e.sscn- 
tials can now be safely divulged, 'fhe 
story is one of the most fascinating 
talcs of superintrigue in the annals 
international relations. 

Rudolf Hess did not “escape” from 
Germany. He came as a messenger of 
peace, upon Hitler’s orders. His ar¬ 
rival was expected by a limited num¬ 
ber of Britishers and he actually had 
an RAF escort in the final stage of 
his air journey. 

Hitler decided at the beginning of 
" i that he could no longer put off 
his “holy w'ar” against Russia. His at¬ 
tempt to knock out England before 
turning to the East had failed. The 


Stales The American Mercury: ’I'he writer, a 
liij'hly reputable observer, is kiinwii to us and 
we publish this article with full faith in its 
sources. 

. .^ccording to Allan A. Michic, The Reader’s 
^Xgest’s l.oiiduii correspondent, this account of 
the Hess flight corresponds to the version 
accepted by wclL-informed journalists in Brit- 
aiu,— The Editors. * 



Cd^dbnsed from 

‘i\v ^ 

TTie A^pcan Mercury 
Anonymous 


by a Biiperexploit of Britain’s 
Secret Service, Hitler liiniBelf was 
double-crossed at a crucial moineut in 
the war. 


alternative was ati understanding 
with Great Britain which would 
leave (jermany free to concentrate 
against Russia. 

In January of that year Hitler put 
out a icntaiivc feeler in the form of 
an inquiry regarding the British at¬ 
titude toward |X)ssible direct nego¬ 
tiations. It was sent not to the British 
government but to a group of influ¬ 
ential Britishers, among them the 
Duke of 11 Jiiiilton, who belonged to 
the since discredited Anglo-German 
F'cllowship Association. A famous 
diplomat served as courier, and the 
Germans pu-shed their proposal in 
the name of peace and Nordic friend¬ 
ship. Cautiously, without either side 
revealing its hand, a plan was devel¬ 
oped. When the German proposal 
of negotiations on neutral soil was 
rejected, Berlin offered to send a 
delegate to England. 

Hitler decided that the delegate 
would have to be a top-ranking Nazi 
— one whose najne was linked with 
the Fiihrer himself and whose pres- 
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ence could not fail to command at¬ 
tention. He would have to be a man 
able to speak officially for the Ger¬ 
man government and to give bind¬ 
ing commitments on behalf of the 
b'iihrcr. I'he obvious choice was 
Walter Richard Rudolf Hess, Nazi 
Number Three, Hiller’s deputy and 
closest friend, who had grown up in 
the English quarter of Alexandrir, 
spoke fluent English and “under¬ 
stood the Hrilish mind.” 

'Hie 1 hi fish delayed in replying to 
Hitler’s od'er, but linally accxpled it. 
And so, on May lo, after four months 
of intricate negotiations, Hess ilew 
into the twilight. 

'I'lic one thing the Germans did 
not know was that tliey hatl been 
dealing with agents of the Ihilish 
Secret Set vice who used the Jiaines 
- and the handwriting- tif tlie 
l^iike of I laniilton and oilier gentry 
of the Anglo'Cierman h'ellowship As¬ 
sociation. d'hc initial communication 
in January, hrouglit from (Jeiinany 
by the eminent dijilomat, never 
reached its dcsiipalion. It was inter¬ 
cepted by the Secret Service, h’rom 
then on the conesjx)ndencc was han¬ 
dled entirely by astute liritish 
agents. Replies designed to wlu-t the 
German appetite, repliis encourag¬ 
ing the sujiposition that 1 hi tain was 
seeking a way out of its military dif¬ 
ficulties, were sent to Ikiiin. 

On the night of 1 less’s flight, the 
heaviest Na/i bomber force ever sent 
lo Britain was Iximbing I/indon. 
Suddenly r rcjxirt from an outlying 
radio-location slalion on the Scot¬ 


tish coast announced the approach 
of a plane that failed to identify it¬ 
self properly. Its speed indicated that 
it was a fighter plane. In the plotting 
room it was pinpointed far up on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, with an 
arrow to indicate that it was moving 
west. 

Consulted, the commanding offi¬ 
cer at Eightcr Command reacted ex¬ 
plosively; “I’or Gcxl’s sake,” he i? 
rc|x)rtcd to have shouted, “tell them 
not to shoot him down!” Two Hur¬ 
ricanes were quickly dispatched to 
trail tlic mystery plane, with orders 
to force it down hut under nocondi 
lions to shoot at it. While the small 
rcil arrows on the plotting table 
crept across Scotland, high officers at 
high ter Command watched with ab¬ 
sorbed interest. Near the tiny vil¬ 
lage of Paisley, almost on the west 
coast, they stopped. “Made it,” 
the commanding oflicer at Sjxitling 
lR“atl(|Uarteis c.xclaimcd. “Thank 

in Lanarkshire, Scotland, David 
McLean, a IV.rincr, saw a man para¬ 
chute into his field, and ran up lo 
liim with a pitchfork. “Arc yc a 
Nazi enemy, or are yc one o’ oiirs.^ ’ 
he asked. “Not Nazi enemy; Biil.isii 
friend," the man replied. He sjxikc 
with difliculty because he had 
wrenched iiis ankle and was in ex¬ 
treme pain. 1 lelpcd into the fanner’s 
kitchen, he admitted to home guards¬ 
men that he had come from Ger¬ 
many and was hunting the private 
air<lrome on the Duke of Hamilton’s 
estate, ten miles aw’ay. “Please tell 
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the Duke that Alfred 1 loru has ar¬ 
rived,” he said. 

Meanwhile, a kind of ofTicial re- 
ccf)tion committee comjwscd of Mil¬ 
itary Intelligence oflicers and Secret 
Service agents was wailing at Ham¬ 
ilton’s airdrome. 1 Jess's forced land¬ 
ing when his fuel gave out was the 
only hitch in the plan — the hitch, 
presumahly, that caused the news of 
-I less’s (light to leak out. 

When the “reception committee” 
heard of the accident and found their 
visitor, they took him to Maryhill 
liarracks near Cllasgow. 'I'herc he 
changed his story. “I have come to 
save humanity,'' he said. “1 am Ru¬ 
dolf I Jess.” lie indicated that his 
visit was expected hy inlliienlial 
Englishmen — a statement that was 
truer than he as ye.l suspected. 

I less had come prcjxued for an in¬ 
direct approach to the British gov- 
ernmeiU. d'hc actual approacli, as 
planned hy Winston C'hurchill, was 
exceedingly direct. Ivonc Kirk¬ 
patrick, a superspy in Work! War I 
and secretary of the British eiu- 
•’T)assy in Berlin for five years, Oew to 
Scotland to receive the Hess [>lan for 
direct transmission to the British 
\ government. Even Hitler could liave 
asked no greater cooperation. De¬ 
spite the ah.sencc of the Duke of 
Hamilton, Hess was still convinced 
that he was dealing with Anglo-Ger¬ 
man Fcllowshij) intermediaries. 

d'o Kirkpatrick the Naxi poured 
out the details of Hiller’s armistice 
and peace proposals. He was enthusi¬ 
astic and \'oluble. I’he stenographic 
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report of what he said filled many 
notebooks. Since he was convinced 
tliat Britain w'ns licked and knew it, 
his tone was that of a munificent en¬ 
emy offering a reprieve to a doomed 
foe. 

In outline the basic points were as 
follows: 

Hiller offered total ce.ssation of 
the war in the West. Germany would 
evacuate all of France except Alsace 
and Ix>rrainc. It would retain Lux- 
cmlx)urg but would evacuate Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Norway and Den¬ 
mark. In addition, the b'uhrcr W'as 
ready to withdraw from ’i'ugoslavia, 
Greece and the Mediterranean area 
generally, and Hiller would help ar¬ 
range a .setllcmcnt between Britain 
and Italy. In return for these con- 
cc.s.sions, Great Britain would agree 
to assume an attitude of benevolent 
nculrality towaril Germany in east¬ 
ern J'.uropc. 

Hess explained the importance of 
Hitler's eastern mission “to &ive hu¬ 
manity,'' and indicated how h'ng- 
laiid and b'rance would become the 
ar.senals of free capiialism against 
Asiatic communi.sm. CIcrmany, he 
pointed out, would lake the full pro¬ 
duction of Alliexl war iiuluslrics until 
they could be converted to a peace- 
lime basis, thus preventing economic 
depression. He gave no information 
on Hiller’s military plans for eastern 
Europe. That, he said, was a prob¬ 
lem for Germany alone. 

For two days Hiller’s emissary un¬ 
folded his proiTosals. He emphasized 
that the b'ubrer w'ould not quibble 
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over details — Britain could practi¬ 
cally write her own peace terms. 
Hitler was eager, as a humanitarian, 
to stop the “senseless war” \^■ith a 
brother nation — and incidentally 
safcguaid his rear while fighting in 
the East. 

With the German plan in liis note¬ 
books, Kirkpatrick went to lo 
Downing Street. 7 'he plan was com¬ 
municated to Washington for an 
opinion, and President Roosevelt 
confirmed Churchill’s decision. The 
answer would be a flat “No.” Both 
London and Washington made re¬ 
peated efforts to warn Russia of tlic 
coming German blows. The Russian 
leaders would not believe; or pje- 
tended not to believe.* 

Hess was not told of the decision, 
but was permitted to assume that his 
offer was under discussion. W’hen he 
was able to walk he was flown to 
London, where he talked lo Lord 
Beaverbrook, Alfred Duff Cooper 
and other govrrnment leaders. 
Churchill, however, refused his re¬ 
peated requests for a meeting. 

Only after he had talked himself 
out and could provide no further 
useful information, was Hess in- 

• Hess landed by paraebure on May lo. Ger¬ 
many invaded Rustsia on June 2.z. 


formed that his plan had been re 
jected and that Britain w'as already 
Russia’s ally. He also learned that 
the British Secret Service had short - 
circuited his negotiations with the 
Fellow.ship crowd, and that neither 
Hamilton nor any of the others had 
known anything about his visit until 
all England knew it. His shock and 
dismay resulted in a minor nervous 
breakdown, and for a while the Nazi 
story about Hess’s insanity came 
near being true. When he heard of 
the sinking of the Bisinarcl^ he wept 
an entire day. 

I Jess demanded that he be sent 
back to Gcmany, because, having 
come as an emissary, he was cntitled 
to .safe return. 'J'he British govern¬ 
ment reasoned differently — he had 
come as an cmi.ssary to private indi 
viduals, not to the government-*' 
and he became a special prisoner o 
war. He is now kept in the manor 
liouse of a large English estate, with 
considerable freedom of movemenV 
on the w’ell-guarded grounds. He 
spends most of his time reading. 

After the war, when the whole 
story can be told, the Hc.ss episode 
will stand high in the list of remark¬ 
able achievements by the British 
Secret Service. 


WeJanJ/ecapf 


THE COURSE of five years, a diligent botany professor at Massa- 
chus-'its Slate College ]-uIIcd — and counted—371639 weeds from 
a plot of ground only ten feet square. — NalO'tUn 



Are JV^e JVomen or Are JVe Mice? 

Condensed from Mademoiselle 
Dorothy Parl^ 


I HAVE an acquaintance who does 
me the compliment of repeat¬ 
edly drawing me aside and telling 
me in low, intense tones the dreadful 
trouble that presses upon her. She 
is a young woman, handsome, if you 
like horses, healthy, admirably dressed, 
and sweetly free from any of the 
iiibarrassmcnis of po\crty. At first 
felt it a lovely Irilnile to iiiy quali- 
cs of heart and miiu! that she 
buld choose to take me into her 
infidcnce. I later found that her 
jnfjdcnce was as exclusive as a sub- 
jjy train at rush hour. So I will 
,rpvc up in front, anti let you in, too. 
-Just to see my friend you would 
hink her as sound and balanced as 
steam roller. But you would be 
.‘long, and she would be the first to 
.*11 you so. She is eaten hollow by 
^.ic fear of impending madness. 
‘Honestly,” she says, with an in- 
/cnsity that causes both you and her 
) throb, “I’m just simply going 
. -y. Why, I'm absolutely losing 
y tni-yttndC* 

Now you would think that so 
arming a confession should be made 
ily to hcr> psychiatrist. But she, so 
say, struts her woe. She sees this 


threatened loss of her mi-yund as a 
mark of her sensitivity and, above 
all, of her patriotism. She has been 
troubled this way only since Pearl 
Harbor; before that, her mi-yund 
had been securely held in leash. But 
now that her country is deep in war, 
insanity lurks behind her shoulder 
because she is doing nothing about 
the war, and doesn’t know what on 
earth to do. “Oh,” she sighs, “if I 
could only be a man for the duration!” 

She is wrapped so soft and cozy in 
her sorrow that one hesitates to in¬ 
trude with practical prescriptions. 
She is pillared so high that it is 
easier to send her up a cloud of coiv 
dolcncc than to hold out a handful 
of brass tacks and urge her to get the 
hell down to them. Y et she could get 
her wish like a shot. She could be a 
man for the duration. She not only 
could be, but it is her duty to be. 
I don’t mean that she should behave 
like those Olympic athletes who used 
to keep changing sexes in midstream. 
1 mean that right now she could take 
a man’s job, for that man must go on 
to fill a sterner position. Her govern¬ 
ment asks her to do it. That is her 
part in winning this war. 


P 
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Inside many pretty heads there 
still runs the notion that war is con¬ 
ducted like a cliarity ba/aar, with 
the workers giving their services for 
a couple of hours aroiiml cocktail 
time. 1 know a woman who went to 
the U. S. Employment Service and 
let it be known that she wished to do 
a job lor the war. She explained that 
she was a peerless driver and had 
considered placing herself on call 
with a volunteer motor corps unit. 
They were happy to hear of her 
driving ability. I'hcrc was an ap¬ 
palling shortage of bus drivers in 
that city, so they told her to pitch 
right in and drive a bus. “Oh," she 
cried, recoiling daintily, “but that’s 
a paid job!" 

Glamour girls look jueliy silly in 
the sharp, cold light of this day. 
They shone only in the pet fumed 
dusk of a time gone by. I'his is tlie 
day of the strong and the sure: the 
day of the girl who comes marching 
down to cases like a soldier. 

’Ehc first thing to do to win your 
war is to lose your amateur standing. 
Girls and young women are needed 
badly and immediately for the 


daily jobs that must go on if our/ 
world is to go on. It cannot be pul* 
on the basis of fun. No work is fun. j 
T’hc only thing to be said in favor ol,' 
work is that you feel rotten if you 
don’t doit. \ 

Somewhere, right near you, there 
is an empty job that must be filled; 
a job a man b:is left to go where 
he w'as told to go. lie may have 
driven a bus, a taxi or a trolley; hc^ 
may have been a conductor or ha\e 
stood behind a ticket window; he 
may have worked in a bank, a drug¬ 
store f)r a telegraph ollicc. If he can 
do what he is doing now, certainly 
yon c;m do what he used to do. lau* 
fJod’s sake — are we women or are 
we mice? 

'1 here won’t be any chic uniforms.' 
7*lu re won't he the swinging solid:ir- 
ity ol drilled organi/ations. Photog- 
rapheis will jxiss yon by. I’lierc W'oii't 
be larewcll parlies when y«)U set 
forili to war. No service fla<’S will be 
hung in windows for you. I Jut they 
will be hung in hearts, h'or you will 
he doing great work in the greate^t 
of all works — the saving of the 
future. 


Ji l ATiiER was telling liis young son the laic of Robinson Crusoe. 
“/\n<l one day he saw strange fooljirinls in the sand," the falhei re¬ 
cited. “He was pir/./led. I'or they wraen’t his footprints. He hadn't 
seen anybody else on the island. And i his island was far, fiir aw:^' frfjni 
all other lands. And he said to himself: ‘Whose fomprints could tlicsc 
be? ’ ” I'lic youngster put in: “1 know. Eleanor Roosevelt’s." 

•—LcoitarJ 




^ A BLrsi.vi;ssM\N, wailing for lircak- 
f.ist on a train, bccainc annoyed wlicii 
the waiter gazed at llie scenery instead 
of taking his order. 

“What's the inatler?” he (leniaiulitl. 
“ITaven't vou ever waited on a table 
iK-fo.-e?'’ 

With a smile, tlie waiter replied: 
“No. siih, I ain't nevah waileil on any 
i ihle Ijelb'. I ain't nevah even In-'en on 
.1 train helo’. It sho’ is interestin', ain't 

It r —- yVif L fr A' llniployci hia^Jzipc 

A liK.wn Ni'W reerult was walk!tig 
down tlie hoardwallv in Atlaiiiie C.lity 
all dii sscd u|> in his (/I suntans. Umier 
Ills K it arm lie carried a Inmdle and in 
liis rigiit hand was an apj>lc which he 
was munching. Coming along in the 
opposite direction was a sierii lcKiking 
inaj«>r. Tlie hiiek private knew he must 
salute, but wlial to do with tlie ajiple? 
lie eviilently did some quick thinking, 
f(>r when lie ramc within six ]>aces of 
the major lie threw the apple in the air, 
sainted, and caught llie. apple after the 
oHicer passed. Across the major's face 
came iaint signs of a smile. 

— Private Harry F. Crane, Jr. 

A Mexican who sjxikc lit tle lilngllsli 
walked into a California school building 
v.'liich bouses Red Cross, rationing and 
otlier wartime ofTices. A nurse took his 
name, address and other data, and sent 
him to a room where atlcndanli drained 
llie usuaLpint of blood. 

I lien the bew'ildcred donor asked, 
“U it now I gel my gasoline?” —AP 


^ A NOTICEABLY wcaiy workcr in a 
welder's helmet entered a crowded sub¬ 
way car in IMiiladclphia and with con¬ 
siderable agility managed to get himself 
a seal. Then he placed an alarm clock 
between his knees and immediately 
went to sleep. Ten minutes later the 
occupants of the car jiim[>ed as the 
alarm went off. Without a glance at his 
laughing and admiring fellow travelers, 
the welder turned off the alnnn, stood 
up, stretched, glanced through the 
window — yes, it was his station — and 
got off. — .Manll. Kaoe 

'I'liE TRAIN from Washington had 
been crowded. At the station in New 
York there was a fine congestion at the 
escalators, but the army Kwk charge. 
A sergeant waved hack some soldiers: 
“Stand back!” he roared. “Give way to 
tlie. ptxir old taxpayers! Taxpayers first, 
men, taxpayers first! Bless ’em. Re¬ 
member, WC gotta eat.” ~\V. D. in CoHur't 

At the army’s Desert Training Cen¬ 
ter in Oilifornia, Captain I'rancis T.. 
Ko<;an made an inspection, finally com- 
menieil: “'The camouflage is only tiir. 
Better work on. it.” Tbeii he drove his 
car smack into the camouflaged staff 
headquarters, crashed one wheel into a 
dugUUt room. — Time 

■ Several soldiers about to Ixiard a 
train were being kissed good-bye by 
some pretty girls. It wasn’t a case of 
twosomes; each mail was getting him¬ 
self klsstrd by as many girls as possible. 
Alre.ady on the train was another group 
of soldiers. One of them studied the 
situation outside for a minute or two, 
then tjuictly step|X'd off and entered the 
.scene i»f action, lie got quite a few 
kivsrs and re-entered the train looking 
well pleased with liimscif. 

— I'lJvMU; Tliumas |. Braud 




O NE EVENING in i93<), Bing 
Crosby and a friend named 
Ilai vcy Scliacfcr were watch¬ 
ing the show at the New York 
World’s Fair Acjuacadc. When the 
performers began tiieir jihingcs from 
the 50-foot board, Schaefer remarked 
on the skill and cotirdination such 
dives required. “I could do it,” Bing 
interrupted. 

Schaefer snorted. ‘‘You could? I’d 
bet you $100 you wouldn’t dare.” 

“Sit light where you arc,” said 
Bing, and away he went. Ten min¬ 
utes later the announcer’s voice came 
through the amplifier. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, the next dive from the 
50-foot board will be by the famous 
ungcr, Bing Crosby.” 

Out stepped Bing in a light-blue 
swimming suit. He didn’t hesitate 
but shot through the air with as much 
grace as a professional. Schaefer was 
an old friend, yet he hadn’t known 
that Bing in his younger days was an 
expert diver. 


Nobody knows Bing Crosby like 
a book, for he is a man of confusing 
contradictions. To many who know 
him only througli the radio, the mov¬ 
ies and phonograjih records, he is an 
amiable, breezy, prankish boy who 
nc\er grew up. 'I'hat’s a deceptive 
jiicturc. Bing says he Iiatcs work, yet 
he laLxjrs longer and more steadily 
than nine tenths of the dynamic 
drones who surround him. He just 
looks lazy. He is filled with an easy 
rhythm which is rellccied in every¬ 
thing he docs, physical and mental. 
Under almost all circumstances he is 
as relaxed as a wet bath towel. He 
sings so effortlessly that he gives 
listeners a vague feeling they, too, 
could dj that sort of thing. 

'riicre is no questioning Bing’s su¬ 
premacy among singers. It is un¬ 
likely that a single minute passes, 
day or night, when his voice is not 
heard somcw'herc in the world — 
from phonograph, juke box, movie 
sound-track or radio. He came to 
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fame as a crooner and hence might 
have expected contempt from the 
American male, yet his audience is 
not preponderantly female. During 
the bitter days of Bataan, General 
Mac Arthur radioed the White House 
that his warriors wanted to hear 
Crosby; soldiers throughout the 
country flood radio stations with re¬ 
quests for his records. 

' Until the war threw the national 
economy out of kilter, Bing’s gross 
take each year came close to a mil¬ 
lion. His working schedule called for 
three movies a year at $150,000 to 
$200,000 each. His pay check from 
radio is $7500 per broadcast — 39 
weeks of the year. Ilis phonograph 
records sell faster tlian those of any 
other performer or group of perform¬ 
ers. In 1941 more than 5,000,000 
were sold, and royalties ran above 
J100,000. 

Bing has been in show business for 
'8 years, and his career makes a bum 
Lit of Horatio Alger, yet he has 
lever had much faith in himself, in 
lis future. Someone once asked him 
:’7 luck had anything to do with his 
. arcer. l ie shook his head and replied 
.that 85 percent of his success was due 

his mother’s prayers. He meant it. 
ne believes in Heaven, Home and 
Mother, but beyond that he thumbs 
his nose at convention. 

In Hollywood, where world-fa¬ 
mous men and women have been 
known to make themselves ridiculous 
to get into print, Bing is the despair 
of publicity meft. He has a genuine 
lear of being considered a show- 
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off, so he fights off interviewers and 
sometimes makes Donald Duck 
noises at sight of a press camera. He 
contends that his job is to entertain 
the customers, but not on street 
corners or in his bedroom. He is 
color blind, but that does not ac¬ 
count for the fantastic clothes he 
wears. His wild and noisy apparel 
is a satirical commentary on Holly¬ 
wood’s habits of dress: his clothes are 
laughing. 

Bing was born in Tacoma in 1901 
and grew up in Spokane, where his 
father worked in the office of a brew¬ 
ery. He was the fourth of seven chil¬ 
dren. He started life as Harry Lillis 
Crosby, but soon became Bing — 
for reasons now forgotten. His boy¬ 
hood was a rough-and-tumble affair, 
full of fights, parental lickings, and a 
variety of odd jobs from driving a 
grocery truck to working as a lum¬ 
berjack. 

He was 20, in the homestretch at 
Gonzaga University’s law school, 
when the rhythm itch took posses¬ 
sion of him. A 1 Rinker, leader of a 
dance band made up of high school 
boys, needed a drummer and Bing 
took the job. In time, Bing and A 1 
became a vaudeville^ singing team 
specializing in hot numbers. Paul 
Whiteman caught their act and hired 
them. 

For half a dozen years Bing made a 
wild-oat patch of the entire United 
States. His associations were chiefly 
with jazz musicians who enjoyed 
hurling it down the hatch, lliere 
were times when he took on more 
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than he could tote. When the White- 
m.in oullit went to Hollywood to 
make a picture, King of Jazz, Bing 
got involved in an auto sniashup, 
was arrested and sentenced to 30 
days ill jail. Tlic movie studio ef¬ 
fected an arrangement wherchy lie 
was let out, under police escort, dur¬ 
ing working hours. 'I'lius he appeared 
in his first picture while tcclinically 
a prisoner. 

In Hollywixxl. Bing met Dixie 
Lee, a young movie actress. A pro¬ 
ducer warned her that ‘‘if you man y 
that fellow you'll have to .su|>port 
him for the rest of your life." But 
when he proposed to l.)i\ie she ac¬ 
cepted him, on cf)ndition that he 
knuckle down ami cut out the Inol- 
ishness. They were married in Sep- 
temher iQ^o —and Bing's caieer as 
a playboy was over. 1 le is today one 
of the most respectable family men 
in Hollywood, the [iroud father of 
four sons. 

Soon after the marriage, Bing’s 
brother Everett Iwik over as man¬ 
ager. Bing made “.ome musical shorts 
for Mack Sennett anrl I'A ereli nego¬ 
tiated an appearance for him on the 
CBS network. I'rom then on it was 
easy. Bing was an immediate hit. 

Everett set up ofTiccs for “Bing 
Crosby Ltd., Iiic.,’’-{uid Jhng brought 
his parents to I lollywood. He assem¬ 
bled other members of the C'rosby 
clan about him who help run his af¬ 
fairs. Crosby oflices arc in the $So,ooo 
three-story Crosby Building, note¬ 
worthy for .he absence of an oflicc 
for Bing himself. 


July 

Bing is preoccupied with sports, 
both as partieijrant and as spectator. 
Me is one of the best golfers in I lolly- 
vvootl, and spciuls hours at tennis, 
swimming, hunting, fishing. But 
liorsc racing is his major passion. 1 Ic 
began his career as owner and breeder 
ill i()35 and today, with Lindsay 
Howard as partner, he has a large 
enterprise operating under the name 
of Bingliii Slock fi'ann. The Crosby 
racing colors were taken from liis old 
theme song, “When the Blue of the 
Night Meets the Ciold of the Day." 
Bing wagers less, cviii 011 Ids own 
lK)r.ses, than manv a HoIIywckkI 

Bing is as lean ami tough as whil- 
lentlicr. I ie paci;s a punch in each 
band, allbough lie no longer leels it 
necessary to prove that a singer can 
also be a slugger. I iis ears sjiring from 
his he.id like tbc handles of a soup 
tmeen, and in his earlv movies be 
jn rniiiteil ibe make-ii]> man to glue 
tliein back and olhei wise glamori/.c 
bis appearance. Nowadays the make 
up man sees him but brielly — just 
long enough to gum a toupee on hi%> 
top-naked head. 

d'he C'rosby radio program ..s 
iinicjiic in more ways than one. It is 
never given a full rehearsal from be. 
ginning to end. Bing and the or 
cliesira leader, John Scott 'rrotter, 
rehearse bit by bit and not ncccs- 
.sariiy in the proper sequence. Bing’s 
deportment is that of U'School kid at 
a weenie roast. He cuts capers, ribs 
the icclmicians and bartdics quips 
with the musicians. Radio pcof)lc 
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from New York, accustomed to or¬ 
der and split-second precision, watch 
a rehearsal and conclude there will 
be a dozen embarrassing breakdowns. 
Then at the braidcast they marvel 
at the smooth-running whole. 

Bing won’t make a phonograph re¬ 
cording unless Jack Kap]), president 
of Dccca Records, is in the studio. 
Kapp, says Bing, believed in him 
when no one else did, and Bing has 
remained loyal, spurning connx:ti- 
lors’ oilers. Kapp has had more in¬ 
fluence on Crosby’s singing career 
than anyone else. He sic ercd Bing 
away from the “hot licks” and other 
singing ecccnlricities he acquired in 
bis early days. Kapp wanted to build 
him up so that the ciisioiners would 
one day say: “Good Lord! Isn’t 
there anything that guy can’t sing?” 
'I'hat’s precisely what people say 
now when they hear a new (Crosby 
nxording. 

llis list- -over 300 songs -in¬ 


cludes Hawaiian songs, cowboy bal¬ 
lads, Stephen Foster, religious songs, 
Victor Herbert, Gershwin, hot 
rhythm ditties and songs from a 
dozen diflerent lands. His all-time 
top seller is a disk containing “Silent 
Night” and “Adeste Fidclcs.” But 
when first asked to make it he re¬ 
fused because it seemed so out of 
character as to border on the sacri¬ 
legious. Ail ]>rocccds of Crosby re¬ 
ligious records go to charity; the last 
check was something over $8000. 

13 y all the evidence, Bing’s audi¬ 
ence steadily increases. He has uni¬ 
versal appeal. Long-hair artists make 
adinirijig mention of his fine phras¬ 
ing. His rank-and file following is 
content to say that his singing im¬ 
proves vviih every year. For himself, 
Ibng slill has a feeling that he’s de¬ 
frauding the public. “They’re gettin* 
wise to me,” he remarks frequently. 
And he refers dcprecatingly to him¬ 
self as The Groaner. 
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A Wasiiinoton correspondent received this telegraphed pica from 
his home office: 

“Local office of Fctleral Homes Regisiiation, a s€‘rvice operated by 
National Housing Adininisiration, d(x:sji’i know whether Washington 
office still exists. Has lost contact. Appreciate search.” 

— Mary llornaJay in Tie Christian Science Monitor 


The reference room of the Toledo Public Library received a 
telephone inquiry concerning wholesale prices in the 'J^'oledo area. 
After giving what information was av.ailable, the librarian suggested 
that the patron consult the local OPA office. 

“Blit,” said the voice plaintively, “this is OPA calling.” 

— WuU Street J.utmai 



€[ Qualities that once made him our most 
hlood-curdling foe make the Indian today 
the best biiddv a fi^btin^ Yauk could have 

Braves on the If^drpath 

Condensed from Hie American Ixgion Magazine 
Domild Culross Pt'attie 


T he riERCEST enemy Americans 
have ever had was ihai lellow- 
American, the red Indian. 
Kvery inch of the United States was 
savagely contested \\ith him in a 
three-hundred'Vears war. I’imc and 
again he outfought us. At Blue lacks 
he defeated Dan Boone and the 
sharpest shotiters of Kentucky; he 
routctl Kit Girson and a regiment 
at Adobe Walls; with a band of 38 
braves and eight boys, (Jeronimo 
the Apache terrorized the Southwest 
and had 5000 U. S. cavalrymen 
galloping around the desert in circles. 

\Vc had nearly to exterminate the 
redskin to make this country ours. 
Yet the American Indians (“Am¬ 
erinds” for short), who 40 years ago 
were considered a dying race, now 
number 400,000 souls, enjoying full 
American citizenship rights since 
1924; and the grandsons of the 
painted warriors of the West are on 
the warpath once again — marching 
side by side with your boy. 

ITie Amerinds have put 15,000 
braves iiito our fighting forces — 
more per capita than any other 
racial group in the country, white, 


yellow or black. Forty percent of 
the able-b(Klicd male Crows are in 
the service today. Not one Jicarilla 
Apache asked deferment in the draft; 
ihev marched out to war with the 
old blo(xl-curdling Apache yell. Fhc 
Winnebagos have elected (leneral 
Mac.Arihur as CJhief of all .•\mcrican 
Indians. Redskins Ix)imd for the 
Pacihe theater have taken a vow 
not to come back till they have 
done a war dance in the streets of 
'J’okyo. Old I lenry One-Bull — now 
agetl ()7, who had seen Custer cut to 
pieces — led the first sun dance in 
over 50 years in the Dakota country 
to pray for the 2000 braves that 
the Sioux nation has mustered to 
figlit the Japs and the Nazis. 

Changing feather headdress for 
steel helmet, those boys and others 
like them are making good in every 
branch of the service. 'Fhcy arc 
flying bombers, stalking the jungles 
as marines, sinking Jap tonnage from 
submarines, rolling over the sands 
in spilling lanks. 

'I’hc very qualities that once made 
him our most blood-curdling foe 
make the Indian today tlie best 
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buddy a fighting Yank could have, 
'ihe red soldier is tough. Usually 
he has lived outdoors all his life, 
and lived by his senses; he is a 
natural Ranger. lie takes to Com¬ 
mando fighting with gusto. Why 
not.? His ancestors invented it. 

Says a top sergeant — a paleface 
— at Fort Benning, Georgia: “'i’hesc 
Indians arc the best morale tonic 
on the shelf. They take a hard job 
and make a game of it. Wc could 
use more like ’em.” 

At ambushing, scouting, signal¬ 
ing, sniping, they’re peerless. Some 
can smell a snake yartls away and 
hear the faintest movement; all en¬ 
dure thirst and lack of fexx! better 
than the average white man. 

Gnc of the biggest headaches in 
scout and signal work in Pacific 
jungle fighting is that so many Jap¬ 
anese understand English; they listen 
to our field radio messiigcs and craft¬ 
ily horn in with mlslcatling orders; 
even the knottiest cixle may be 
deciphered by slant-eyed experts. 
But there are no Nips who s^Krak 
Winnebago or Navajo. That’s why 
Amerind soldiers are picked for scout 
signal work. They telephone to their 
posts the most secret military in¬ 
formation, but it’s all Choctaw to 
the baffled ]ap. 

Indian soldiers arc still earning 
the old and glorious name of brave. 
I'hc first red man to give his life 
for Uncle Sam was Henry Nola tubby, 
a Chickasaw on the U.S.S. Arizona, 
who died fighting at Pearl I larbor. A 
fellow redskin, Corporal Hermann 


Boyd of Wellpinit, Washington, re¬ 
ceived the Order of the Purple 
I leart for his heroism on that black 
morning. The Distinguished Service 
Cross went to Private Charley Ball, 
Assiniboin of Fort Belknap Reser¬ 
vation, for remaining with his com¬ 
rades, though desperately wounded, 
and helping to cover the withdrawal 
of ^lacArthiir’s forces on Bataan. 
Joe Longknife, an Assiniboin, was at 
Bataan too; he got ten Japs with i6 
shots there. Kenneth Scissons, a 
Sioux of Rapid City, South Dakota, 
whittled ten notches on his Garand 
after killing that many Nazis in four 
minutes of Q>mmando fighting on 
the outskirts of Bizcrtc. 

And fliers will tell you about 
Sergeant Ralph Sam, Paiiitc, who 
was gunner on a plane that dive- 
bombed a Japanese convoy off New 
Guinea. When his right arm was 
shot off, pulled out his pistol with 
bis left hand and shot at a pursuing 
Zero till lii-s ammunition gave out. 
Only then did the pilot discover that 
his gallant gunner was hit. 'I'hough 
rushed to a base hospital, Sam bled 
to death, and the Silver Star was 
awarded him posthumously. 

White Americans are with reason 
proud to fight beside red, proud 
of the traditional prowess of their 
one-time enemies. A red man will 
risk his life for a white as daunt- 
lc.ssly as his ancestor lifted a pale¬ 
face’s scalp. At the Memorial Air¬ 
port in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Major Barney B. Russell said that 
nothing in the glorious annals of the 
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Army Air Q»rps surpasses the deed 
there of Ihivaie Lester Reymus of 
llic 77th I’ursiiit Squadi\>n. When a 
r'^7 crashed 011 the lielil I his young 
J*aiute, without wailing lo tlon an 
asbestos suit, daslied into Haines 60 
feet higli whicli were licking the 
labels olf the cans of a gasoline dump, 
to pull the unconscious [lilut out of 
the wreck. 

Red heroes may he of any rank. 
Clarence L. 'Tinker, a cowboy on 
the Osage Keservalion, became a 
major general in the Ainiy Air 
(k»rps. When the jajiaitese Heel was 
sighted near Midway, juiie 7. top, 
wieiging out lo meet them went 
this \eieran ol World War 1 , who 
as commander ol our air loivc in 
Hawaii selected himsell as Might 
leader of one .squadrrin. In llie liglit 
that sent the pride ol the lajianese 
navv to the bottom ol the sea, 
Ceneral Tinker did not see the vic¬ 
tory; he fell with his plane into the 
Pacific.'I’he War Department has ap¬ 
proved a proposal to name (.)klalioma 
City’s new airport 'Tinker Tield. 

T'rom major general Ic) blankeleil 
squaw, the tribes are backing the 
war clforl. 'I’hc American Indian 
loves freedom and dries not hesitate 
to pay the price ol it. I.very Mrm- 
day the jicarilla Apaches, who have 
sent every one ol their able-bodied 
men to war, buy a $1100 bond. 
Altogether, llie Indians have lent 
Cnclc Sam S5,oof),f)()0 through the 
Indian Ofiice, l^esides other millions 
in Ixinclspiircnased independently, for 
the Hglii that is theirs and ours. Tlic 


majority have little money, hut one 
old i\i<»wa s(]ua\v, who cannot write 
her name, signeil with a thumbprint 
a 55 i(kio check for Navy Relief. 

The buliaii squaw was always a 
sturdy, uncomplaining worker, the 
backbone ol tribal life. Her sister 
of tCKlay is showing the same cheer¬ 
ful stoicism and .skill on farm and in 
factory, driving tractors and trucks, 
.s|)oi-welding, riding the range that 
the red cowl)oy.« have left, or drilling 
in uniinrm. All the big Indian schools 
are training girls ;us well as men for 
skilled war labor. Some -|ooo Indian 
women are in war industries Knlay, 
and mf)ii- than 5000 grow victory 
ganlenson their reservations. 1-augle 
ing-l',yes, C'rei k gr:.diiate ol Haskell 
Instiluie, was the lirsl in line when 
the lecruitmg station lor WAAC^S 
opened in New’ ^\)rk. 

Vakimas are riveting in the shij»- 
varils; Siininoles are working in 
aireralt plants; everywhi'ie the Iii- 
di;"i, Ibr his tirelessness, skill and 
patience as a craltsman is in sjxxial 
dem.iiKl in iiuiustry .is well as in the 
com ha I services. 

I'or no red man has to he sold on 
democMcy. The Indian had it before 
we did; lor untold ages be breathed 
the Iri-e American air. To our cii- 
eii.ies, who batten on race hatred 
and persecute minorities, the hand 
clasp ol the American and the 
while must be a mystery. It is no 
mystery to the Indian. He is fighting 
for wliat he has alw'ays fought for - 
the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 



Rubber — It'^s Coming at Last! 

Condensed from The Christian Science Monitor 
Roger William Riis 


O UR FIRST rubber factory is in 
I production, and it is the 
world’s largest. At Institute, 
West Virginia, a superb plant 77 
acres in area is turning out rubber 
at the rate of 90,000 long tons a year. 
T'hat is almost one sixth as much as 
we used to need in noriiuil limes — 
and as much as 100,000 Malay na¬ 
tives gather from iS,ooo,t)00 rubber 
trees. Other plants are coining in. at 
Ix)uisvillc, I’itlsburgh, Baton Rouge, 
Los Angeles. By August we shall be 
making rubber at the rate ol^^,000 
tons a year; by January we shall be 
making yijo.ooo tons a year —one 
fourth more than we useil to buy in 
prewar days Irom the plantations of 
the Far I.^ast. (War’s appetite for 
rubber, however, appears virtually 
insatiable and. even now, the outlook 
lor tires for private use is uncertain.) 

It is hard to visualize the magni¬ 
tude of this achievement, described 
as the greatest imlu-^irial program 
ever undertaken. The United Stales 
set out to create within two years a 
brand new industry which would 
produce enough rubber for swollen 
wartime needs. (Even in peace wc 
used half of the whole world’s rub¬ 
ber output.) It was much as if we had 
decided to create the automobile in¬ 
dustry in two years instead of 40. 


he JupH have the riihher plan¬ 
tations— hilt, thanks to America’s 
greatest indiisirial achievement, we're 
{'oiiif' to liave more ruhher next year 
than we Ixinght froiu the plantations 
in pearciiiiie. 

Staggering project I hough it was, 
wc hail no choice. Every Flying 
1'ortress needs more than half a ton 
ol rubbf-r, every tank almost a ton, 
a baiileship 75 ions. Wc had to have 
rubber, or we should lose the war. 

Now we know we’re going to have 
it. We’ve succeeded because (i) the 
government and the rubber indus¬ 
try had begun to study the problem 
long belore I’earl Harbor: (2) Amer¬ 
ican technical skill, the finest in the 
world, went “all out” into the strug¬ 
gle; and (5) contrary to the general 
impression, government and indu.s- 
try cooperated to the full, despite 
intermitten t squabblcs. 

Is this new rubber of ours as good 
as natural rubber? 

“Tes,” exclaims a young chemist 
at the West Virginia plant. "In 
many ways it is 'octtcr. The tree can 
make only one kind of rubber. We 
can make many kinds. We have, not 
rubber, but rubbers. 

"Manufcictured rubber is improv- 
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ing so fast that one slioiiUl not 
mcmori/r aiiv siaitiiKiits ahoiil it, 
because loinoirow they will Ik- out ot 
date. Already it is heller than iiee 
riihher in aiitoinohilc tires at speeds 
over 6o iiillcs an hour. It’s hi tler in 
airplane tires, too. d'he i itcius 

now made from ruhlvr call for 
all sfjrls of dilh'rent iliai-aeierisiies, 
anil we arc hiiilding into man-made 
riihher the characierisiies we want, 
not just those the tree gives us.” 

Neoprene, ihiokol, buiyl, hiina-s 
and buna-n, and their traile l\pes 
such as |K-rhimiin, hyear. cliemigiiiii, 
aie as diverse in properties as are I he 
innumerable plasties. Some are much 
more rc'sislant to air, to oxidation, 
than tree rubber is. C)r they are 
more resistant to oil — the gasoline- 
station pump hoses have long been 
made ol synthetic rul)l)er. 

“ riie chemists arc ecx'ky about 
it,” savs john P. (.'>oc, head ol the 
svnthetic division ol I’niied Slates 
Rubbi.r Onnpany. “'Uiey are jiiMi- 
lie’ll, d here are better rubbers in the 
test tubes than any we now make. 
We have learned more in the last ^o 
months' research on syniheiic rub¬ 
ber than in the last years' research 
on natural rubber.” 

So far as thejnan on the street will 
know-, when he biivs a tire, this new 
substance is rubber. In molecular 
constiuefion the chemists say there 
is a slight dillerence, but neither eye 
nor hand can detect it. I<ublK;r was 
so named the J’-nglish chemist 
Joseph Priestley, when he found that 
it would rub out a pencil mark. By 


that symbolically important test, 
this product, too. is riihher. 

d'he Institute plant makes biina-s 
— hu for hutadienc, na the chemical 
ahbrcviaiion for sodium, and s lor 
styrene. Ihitadienc and styrene are 
chemical cousins ol philgas, die ta- 
miliar tanked commiKlity. Styrene 
is made Iroin hen/.inc. J'hc proc¬ 
ess used at Institute ha|'>pens to make 
its luitadicne out ot alcohol. I'he al¬ 
cohol now comes Iroiii corn. It lakes 
ahoul one and three ijuarlers bushels 
ol corn to make rubher lor one auto¬ 
mobile tire;and the 27,700,000 bush¬ 
els a year used at Institute consume 
hanlly one |H'rcent oi our normal 
corn crop. Ihit the chemists iloii’t 
care what they make it liom — mo- 
lasse.N, potaiees, sugar, wrKid, c^ud 
tar, iiaiund gas or petroleum. Anv or 
all ot ihesi' may in time luriiisb us 
with our ruiiber tire.s and heels and 
gtill balls and liot-waler boillt^. T he 
chemists loresee such ahimdaiKX’ ol 
luaij iuaile luhber that they ai’ccven 
now sj»eciil.i( ing on many new use:; 
lor It, to add to the long list already 
know I). 

Nothing makes our iriumph in 
rubber clearer than the plant at In 
siitutc. J laving lirsi decided to man- 
iilacturc huiia-s rubber out ol alco¬ 
hol, because that would provide the 
most rubber ijuickesi, die Defense; 
Plaiil (Jor|xnation instructed the Lie 
ion Carbide and C'arbon (^jinpany 
and tbc United Stales Rubber C'om 
paiiy lo speed ahead, togclhci, on 
the West \ irginia site. "I'he chemical 
company was lo make the two csscii- 



tial ingredients, butadiene and sty¬ 
rene, in unheard of quantities; the 
rubber company was to make them 
into rubber. 

First government plans were for a 
lo.ooo-ton-a-year butadiene plant. 
Before the blueprints were finished 
came Pearl Harbor, and Washinglon 
ordered the project doubled. Then, 
as realization of the emergency grew, 
it was dt)ublcd again — and again. 
Each change meant starting a new 
set of plans. 

The plant was built in ii months, 
against unimaginable obstacles. A 
hundred draftsmen wrinkled brows 
over 35 acres of blueprints. 'J’he en¬ 
gineers had not only to think into 
being a plant which would be 5,000,- 
000 times the size of the laboratory 
process — which was all we hail to 
work from; they hail also to design 
and buy or build all the thousands of 
items of equipment. When needed 
materials could not be obtained, they 
devised substitutes; when machinery 
could not be bought, they ordered 
the parts and put them together 
themselves. Young chemists (all 
these men are absurdly young) aver¬ 
aged a 70-hour week for a year. 

Even the nature ol the raw ma¬ 
terials fought against the engineers. 
TTic “tamest” chemical to be handled 
was alcohol; the butadienes and sty¬ 


renes and others were extremely 
violent and tricky. 

In the severe cold of the first 
winter, the chemicals froze in the 
new pipes. The steam lines, installed 
to keep them warm, also froze. Insu¬ 
lation was unobtainable. 

All the material factors were 
against success. Hut the invincible 
human factors insisted on success. 
Therefore we have texiav at Institute 
a superbly ordered plant. And a 
mammoth one. Its water supply 
would service l^)s Angeles; its elec¬ 
trical energy equals half that gen¬ 
erated in all Delaware. I'he plant is 
outilix)rs: it is too big to be prisoned 
within walls. Its vistas of towers and 
pumps quiver and hum with a 
strangely elemental — and aj)propri- 
ate — intensity. 

Institute, remember, is only the 
first rubber plant to come into pro¬ 
duction. Eighteen months ago there 
were farms along Paddy’s Run out¬ 
side Lx)uisville, where one of the four 
other [)lants is located. Today Pad¬ 
dy’s Run has disappeared in a maze 
of chemical plants. Goodrich, Good¬ 
year, Koppers, other big companies, 
arc working together, sharing all 
their know-how among themselves 
and with the government — to make 
rubber. 

Japanese papers please copy. 
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►ORROW is the mere rust of the soul. Activity 
will cleanse and brighten it. — Samud Johmao 



Plaice in the 
Nick of Time 

('.oiuU-nscil (Vt>m 
This NW-ck Miiira/iiio 

Robai ()rnu)mi Can' 

I N TUI'. w.\u a iitKip ir.Mi';|nirl 

was Iliroii-ili fin iiti [K iiiiiL; 

tUisk mik " f>iii ‘>t I .i\I ri'i»<>i. (i 
was ilii.* siil^niarinr/oiu'. I'ac!! in- 

sitlo ihc' sliip no liiilils wnc allnuid. 

liiiiulr<-ii ot IIS shMitI ilu iv i losc- 
pat'kcil ill i:<nii[ili‘U'darkin. ''S. oiii’i Ihows 
toui'liiii^. oiir IxKlifs wiili lik- 

pi-tsi r\ITS. riu- ship was liariliiiL; ioi- 
ward al loivi'd iliali and ilic i n. mhliii;; 
(>1 licT ini_L;hlv fllnrl was inifsiilttl 
to our vfiy hoius. 'ro.ili ciiaitLud, 
lh<)ii”li ihf air was siillin”. 

'I'lu .su’ lai.1- oi tlial roariiyi: walcr was 
14 ONcrlK-ad. I'or ihos*- toiiilud 

with clauslropliohia ■ l he li ar ol hciiu:; 
irappid - - this was llic iiliiiiiali'. l or 
tlu' llioiisands massed on the divl.s 
above lliiM'- was al leaM a chain e ol t s- 
ca}>e il a lorpcdo crashed amidships. 
TJiere was no cliance mr (eha !;. 

rhen it i.inn.' llie shal'.e tind roar 
of llic iorward i;nns. .\ siilnn.ii ine iiad 


been sighted and ihev were .shelling it, 

'I'his meant that the siihinariiie had 

siirlaced. liv now its torpeilo was on 

its wav. I horn'll our escoi t elesirovers 
* ^ -■ 

convergeil upon the suhniarine like 
woKi-s. its work was eloiie. I he tor¬ 
pedo ■ uotv- ■ was on its wav. 

We sIoihI, teeth clenched, skin 
crawling, d hirtv seconds to go. h'rail 

threads luld iis then.discipline, 

pride, lull each p.issing second snappe'd 
anolhi r liher. ()ne scieani in the daik- 
nesN. one involnniar\ groan in trapped 
lerroi. and t' deck would lunc been 
a slnml'lis. 

I hei* a voice spoki' - lioarseK', with 
a hiill'lrog inllei'iion that carried to 
the larlhesi conn 1 : “I )oe.s aiivhotly 
want to huv a good waiehf " 

W'e laiiglied. we gulVawed until 
sianchioiis rang. Ii was more than emo¬ 
tional ri'Iea.si : it ^\as \ ieioiy. W’e were 
no longer a moh tri.-mhhng on the 
\e!ge ol lusieria, hill nu 11 lacing 
danger logeiher. I.ai/''/ii/r'. Incidental 
to tins illseovt lA was tin- laci that llie 
lorpi lio missed ns and plunged on into 
! he \'oid. 

riiere are medals lor hraverv on 
l.elds where hraxerv is the rule. M'luie 
should also he I'leogmlioii lor tiiose 
who. al ihf jirecise and unerring mo- 
mei.t, loss inlo I he scales that decisive 
ami prierless ingiedieiil known hxt.sely 
as morale. 


t.ol'.ni.i.i l-'n/iJ 11 \t-i.\ii.-irir Ciiti'., I\ i/i'^rii/1 ./ic., A’, t. C, 

i'iin. .M,iyy.:irit, jaHu.iry }/, ;j 


From hirih to age if', a girl needs good parents. From iS ta^5, 
she r..e<ls g(K)d looks, /■'lom to a woman needs persoiialiiy. 
Ami Irom 55 on, the oitl lady needs ca.sli! — KaihUtn Nijiiiii 
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(X Tli« itorf of « conrikgeoni carenr, tearhSiig 
*‘aot rmpty rradlm* bnt plannrd 


d'Sirth-GntrolTtomer 
C[mot^!Mi^ants 

Condensed from Survey (Jraphic 
6 ’;v/rf' Saismith 



M Liorn-n ni-i.i’, a sofl-spokrn, 
vva r in -1 ica r t cd So ill I le r ii 
. ursc, took to the road lour 
years ago to icacli nugrant motiiers 
of C^alilornia how to plan their fanii- 
lies, inlleen thousand indigent wonuai 
have attended her meetings; she has 
[lersonally given hirth-coiun'l in¬ 
formation to more than 6000. 

As fiekl consultant for the I'lanned 
Parenthood ]‘'e<leration,* Miss Delp 
has set up 50 meilically supervised 
hilth-control centers in California. 
I ler achievement is increasingly sig- 
nilicant becau.se millions of women 
are neeiicd in agricultural work this 
suimncr. A.s one Okie mother puts 
it, “a pragnet woman jes’ ain’t much 
good in the crops.” 

1 o show me her mciliod of teach¬ 
ing, Miss Delj) drove me to one of 
tlic federal camps for migrants. As 
the gray roadster, which is her 
oifice and supply room, plowed 
through the dust into the tent col¬ 
ony, a swarm of chiklren rushed out 
to meet us. 

“It ’s the nurse, Ma!” a towhead 

* 501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


shouted to a woman bending 
over a washiub. Wiping her hands 
on her apron, the woman shyly 
came to greet us. Other mothers 
joined her, and with them came the 
camp missionary, a tall, lean man. 

“We’':c cx}x.‘ctin’ you, Miss,” he 
drawled. “And ncctlin’ your good 
work.” 

I’he pp'-'icher liad a trailer equipjxxl 
with a loud sjK-akcr, and soon his 
solemn v(jice boomed out an an¬ 
nouncement to the 40 tents. ‘‘A 
meeting on family planning will be 
held at two o’clock in the lent next 
the manager’s trailer. I’lease come, 
mothers, all of you. You mav leave 

t m 

vour little ones with me for the 
afterno(»n. I’ll teach them the gospel 
from some braiul-new picture books. 
I'wo o’clock.” 

About 30 mothers, in gingham 
anti calico, gathered that afterntxm. 
'I’hc tent was swellcringly hot but 
the women listened, alxsorbctl. They 
were of all ages, from young girls of 
15 with their first-lx)rn on their 
knees to grannies w'ho had come to 
obtain scientific information which 
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they inijjht pass t)n to (lieir 
ters aiul j;rnii(l(iaiii;hu'rs. 

"I'irsl,” .NIiss Dclji lujiau. her 
brown eyes smiling aiul sineeiv. “I 
want lo -. xplain lliat 1 ilo imi 'ipeak 
lor einplv eratlles. bin lor I'laniieil 
chililren. 'I'liat. is whai biiili eoiiirol 
means." 

J hese women are i^no 

rani ol llie simplest anaioniN. Miss 
Delp. in lier ehaiminu aiul nndi i 
standing wa\, said. ‘'Voi! all know 
how babies are iiorn. iJiil ! lia\e a 
book liere ol ilie lamoiis draw ing.s 1)\- 
Dr. Roberl L. 1 )iekiiisoii. ir.ieiii'’ tin.; 
prenaial growth and ihe hirih o! a 
baby. I'd like to show ii lo \<.a.' 
Not mucli ONCr hvi- leel lall. she 
climbed up on a tal»le so nil ihe 
mothers could see l!ie liirlh. Atlas. 
1'herc was much oh ing and ali mg 
and nr.tlging with elbows as she 
lurneil the Jiages. then wreaihs of 
smiles as ihe lull Hedged iiilani ap 
peared at last, [he women wen; 
now at ease, iluir shvness (juiie 
relieved. 

I hen. on a g\ iia( jikupie a sofi 
riiliher reconsi i iiei ion ol the e\ 
icinal and internal lemale genital 
organs .Miss Dilp showed how 
rejiKHliieiion lakes place, l liegvnae 
pla<[iic opens like a book to sliow the 
organs and tin ir relalionship. ( Hosi d. 
il demonstr.'.les how ihi; eoniraei j)- 
live de\ ice is jilaced. 

"I'.vcry mother,'’ the nnrse said, 
“shoiijil Waif two yeais helween 
bahies Jor l - r own health and ihe 
baby's. Most ol yon have tried vari¬ 
ous means ol limiting your larnilies. 


July 

ScMiic arc just okl wives’ tales, word- 
ofmouth methods which may be 
useless, olien harmful. 'I’liere arc 
scientilic. means, approved by our 
tioclors.’ 

I lecaiise ol camp living conditions, 
a veiy simple nu ihod is provided ■ 
the sponge and loam jelly. This is the 
ineihnil iisid in certain rural areas of 
ihe Sonlh wliere Iviith-conlrol clin¬ 
ics are now taken lor gran I i d as part 
oi llie slate public health .seaviee. It 
is considered about oo jiercenr ellcc- 
li\c-. .\nv moilier who can allord to 
coiiMih a j'hxsician, however, is ad¬ 
vised to iisi- the diaphragm with 
jellv i.N p< iveni salej. Most hirih- 
conirol clinics recommend this pro- 
cediire. 

Aller ihe ilenionsi ration, .Miss 
I )< Ip look the individual case his- 
loiiis ol iIk- mothers desiring sup¬ 
plies. I liis gave her a chance lo leler 
"ailin' " inoihers to proper medical 
ailention, and lo answer cjuesiions 
tha! women CMivwliere want an- 
sweied hut so i.eldom know whom to 
ask. 

“Miss Delp, V hen I'm nursing a 
hahy kin 1 gii pragnel ag in:” 

"‘Mirse, I've jes' had my sixih. 
An' my man doesn't want me lo do 
anytliing lo keej) from havin’ an- 
olher. He says women aie jiut here 
lo ha\ e babies. \\ iiat kin I do .si.i lie 
won't know.' ’ 

\ grandmother asked il she migh.t 
t:ik(‘ some snpjilies home lo her 
daughter who was pickinj; clie.iries 
that day. "rve luid i^ inysell; got 

grandchildren. If Sara is goin’ to 
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A BIRTH-CONTROL PIONEER AMONG MIGRANTS 


work from kin-see to cain’t-see ev¬ 
ery day to help win the war, she 
ought to stop havin’ kids a spell.” 

When the qiiesiions were over we 
made the rounds of the tents, arl- 
niiring babies and listening to the 
children recite Hible verses the mis¬ 
sionary had taught them. One ten- 
vear old put on a show for us, sing¬ 
ing “You Never Miss Your Nfolher 
'i’ill She’s Clone,” self-accompanied 
on the gee- tar. 

All Miss IVlp’s meetings are by 
invitation of the mothers them¬ 
selves, and attendance is voluntary. 
In the l‘'arm Security Ailminisira¬ 
tion camps 25 of them in (\ili- 
fornia and Ari/(ma ■— the migrants 
themselves set the camp policy 
through their own council. Olteii a 
notice like this will appear on the 
bulletin board: 

OKI time dance 

'I'yphiiid vaccination 'I'liiirsday. 

Hirlli control clinic I'liilav at 4 . 

Through the Associated rarniers, 
an organization of growers and pack¬ 
ers, Miss Delp also has permissirMi tr) 
hold clinics in growers’ camps. At 
one huge pcacli ranc with 700 
families scattered in houses 

among the trees, the tcaclier in the 
ranch school jiinned notes on the 
dres.scs of the youngsters, inviting 
their mothers to the family-planning 
circle. I'requcnlly mothers arrange 
parties in their own tents or .shacks 
for the demonstration. 

In the early* days of Mi.ss Del p's 
work, when poverty was most acute 


and her service not yet organized, 
she often drove up to a squatters’ 
camp. “Mother,” .she would an¬ 
nounce to a woman cooking over a 
rusty stove, “I’m the nurse who 
teaches birth control. Would you or 
your friends like to have a talk with 
IJ.sually the answer was “I’d 
sure he proud to, nur.se — if there’s 
any wav to manage without its 
costin’ nothin’. 'I'hc way I feel I’m 
jest all flailed out.” 

Only a llaming courage beneath 
her natural shyness carried Miss Delp 
through thc.se early days. She had 
been educated in a .southern finish¬ 
ing school and received her nurse’s 
training in Richmond. Her work was 
In wcll-eqiiij^ped ho.sjiital.s until she 
acccjit.cd a jxvsition in one of the 
iirst I'SA camps in California, 'fhere 
the .sensitive little nurse dealt with 
[Toverty for the first time. 

A mother brought her stairsteps 
of children to “git doctored” for 
wracking coughs they’d caught 
sleeping in a damp, lloorlcss tent. 
J'.ach (lav the nurse talked with 
tragedy — with mothers, aged be¬ 
yond their years, worn out from 
tr)'ing to care for too many .sickly ba¬ 
bies. Hut when an emaciated, travel- 
worn young mother, 33, with eight 
little ones, brought her dying new¬ 
born infant, NIildrcd Delp could 
stand no more. 

I ladn’t the.se people ever heard of 
Margaret Sanger.^ 

'I’lial very night Mi.ss Delp posted 
a pica for help to Mrs. Sanger’s birth- 
control organization. The letter 
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brought Margaret Sanger herself 
from New York. She outlined a jilan 
whercbv Miss 1 )elp. under iM'oiK'r 
medical sponsorship, would leach 
migiaiil iiiolhers a sini|>le eonira- 
ccpiive iechni(|ue and esiablisli [ler- 
man.enl clinics ihroiighoiit the slate. 

Not a trained speaker. .Miss 1 >elp 
was leiiilied at the prospect ol ad¬ 
dressing groups oi women. .Mr.:. 
Sang«.T was ipiick to reassure her. 
“Don't worry aboiil leciuring. lust 
do as I'.nier.son s;nd, \Spi\ik iroin lh(‘ 
overflow.’ ” .\nd .Miss | )i. !p ilid. 
There was uukIi to o\eillow. 

Her new jed"* as held consnliant 
for Planned Pau-nlliood nu.mi giv¬ 
ing up her .set til'd life at I lie cainj) 
clinic. P»in tiani<l\ she look lo the 
open road. “Millie the .Migi.inl" she 
dul)l)eil hersell, .iiid as such is greeted 
bv hundreds oi liii-iuls Iidiii the 
mining count r\' ol non hem (\i'i- 
lornia to the holder towns ne.n .Me.\- 
ico and l.ir into the desert areas. 

1 let task was com;ilicaied iw ihi' 
iiiiuran l radii iott ol huge lamihes. 
Most oi lh(.- t'.iils niariA he!wren l.| 
and it; manv have the lirsi hahv 


within a year, and other babies fol¬ 
low regularly. 'J’o thc.se families, 
liercely proud ol their fcciintlily, 
Miss Delp had lo explain with the 
greatesi oJ lact whal was mcanl by 
planned children. (Jradiially, with 
ceaseless patience, she overcame 
their natural wariness oJ newlangled 
ideas. 

.Mong wilh her j^ersonal work with 
the mothet s. .Miss I )elp works closely 
with state and county health agen¬ 
cies in estahlishing birth-control 
centers. She esiiinati..s that Si a year 
su]'‘j>lies e.ich moilier with the nece.s- 
s.n V ei|uipineni, which is given free. 
Planned Parenthood, furnishes most 
ot the lunds, hut individuals often 
send conirihuiioi's. 

Ihe proliiem ol birth control 
among the ^on.iioo migrarit lamilies 
ol ('alilonna is still a long wav Ironi 
solution, lint in the annals ol the 
hiiih control mo\eiuenl the record 
ol this itinerant nur.se will stand out. 
Single handed, she has brought des- 
pualely needed help to ihou.samfs, 
an«l has |)ioiieered iit a work that 
other agencies are now taking up 


m... to m 
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.\ \i:\si i-,,s' 1)1 cnlu;'liil |ii'«isf. \\ iDsioii ('.luircliili wars coniin- 
uallv against :h( ohliisiatois language ol n\rr-word\ Whitehall 
ollicials. .Xsl-.cd once to look over a ihali. ol one ol .\nlhony I'.ilen’s 
vague .s|Hich( s on the [)i)stwar world, lie .sent it hack to his foreign 
.Minister with the curt noii;; “I haw read vour speech and linil that 
vou li w iisid e\i r\ cliche kuowi'. lo the I'.nglish language c.tcept 
‘Please adiusi sour dre.ss helore Ic-aviug.’ ” — All.iii .\. .Mii.iiic 



Bomb Germany-^iind Save a iMillion 

» 

American Lives 

Ilv 


Lrands Vii 

I N'nn: FIRST World W;ir ^7o"".o!if) 
men. (»r <?/ juricnf (tj all those 
vinhilhed, wiTc i;isii;iliics. An* 
some 500 oiil ol e\(‘iV iimo lioys 
ilriiwii fiom llie towns iind l;irms ol 
Ainerka lo he killed, wotmded or 
taken prisoner in kind ollensives in 
this war: Not il the Air I’lan lor vIl- 
lorv is earried out the I’lan whieh 
calls lor llu‘ lar iiachini; disiniciira 
tion ol Ci'(‘rinanv hy contiiuied all- 
oiit I)oinl)inu ai lack. 

.\lr j>ower has aln adv proved 
what il can do over and o\ er ai’ain 
in the tnoniitint; Inrv ol the IvAl' 
ollensives, which in ni.j-i knockeil 
on! seven percent ol (ii i main 's war 
industry; in the C'oloune raid, which 
exacteil 2^,000 eiieinv lives in ex¬ 
change lor 2^7 Allied airmen: in the 
Bismarck Sea battle, where we lost, 
nine men and the |a|iaiH‘H‘ i^,o<io - 
whose dekai minhl have cost us 

On 1111; I'Ki ssiM: Mil'in r ol iiir WLir 'in;il- 
i’V,v 1 I'liiin'is \'ivi.iii Oi.iki.' is |i('il;aj>s ilic Ix-sl- 
iiitiiriiK i| ciMli.iii ill this ciiiiiuiv iml.iv. A 
tij'.liliT [■il-ii liiiiiscll M< ilic l:isi u.ir. |ir Iwis ilc- 
Voicii iiiDsI (i! Ins liiMi In sliidw IiimIi:iii<I iii- 
vcsi ij;:il inn :iiiil w i ll in;; nii ;iir |>i'n|i]c‘iiis. A u idf 
uc(.|M:iiiii:Mu;c.‘ niilii.m' ami ii.is.il Icail- 

(Ts, pills Ills n 11 iiii iiiiau' linnwlciljjf ol liis snli- 
|cvi. lias yivcii Mr. Diakr'.s wnik in iisii.il aii- 

.■ “Wliv Dnii’t WV 

Kcally Dy In llnnili (■'criiianv ()iil nl liu' 
Wai:' ill ilii* Mav isr.uln's iJijji-si, alliaclcd 
iiat ion-w ilic ulLciilioii. 


tn Dialer 

ahoui [o.doo casualties had the Taps 
landi d: in the \ e'ii sack raid where 
seven eneinv siihmaiIm.s were de- 
slifived in as manv minutes hy la S. 
jU'ecision Ixnnhini.; luarlv as many 
as were sunk at sea in a month hy all 
the ships in the L'. S. and Britisli 
navies and all thr |)laiu\s that, helped 
tin m. 

d hesc deinonsi rat ions, startling 
lliongh ihi v were, npreseni only 
glancing blows compared with the 
knockout it is in our |K)wer loilelivcr. 

Vet till- Air I’lan has remained in 
its |)igeon!iole, regardlessol its prom¬ 
ise ol (juicker victory and its provcil 
lower cost. The war has continued 
lo jollovv the lamihar piiceilenl ol 
land ollensives, wiiich, even their 
pro|ioni nts .idmit, will involve un¬ 
precedented casu.illies. 

Do we havi- to involve our tirmies 
in such slaughter.' Do we have to 
withhold Ironi oiir ,\ir I'orces, which 
this vt ry month could he eclipsing 
th(' (lologne I'ssen raidan<l hammer¬ 
ing (ii rmanv into submission on an 
eijual basis v ilh the K.\l’, the weap¬ 
ons ol victory.' Whv is it that in the 
summer o| we are still not car¬ 
rying out anv over all air strategy.' 

rite answer lies in the allocation ol 
HMW bombers to the various fronts. 
I'or more than a yvar American air- 
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men in Europe have been held down 
by their meager equipment to small 
and consequently costly raids on 
Axis-held coastlines, insicatl ot being 
given the wherewithal to smash major 
war production centers all o\er the 
Third Reich. 

Only once has the .\ir Plan come 
close to realization. In March 
the President approved an allocatien 
to the Eighili Air I'orce ol a (juola of 
heavy bombers approximately equal 
to that of the RAh' Bomber Com¬ 
mand. The bombers and crews were 
actually flown across, and Major 
General Ira C. I;.aker’s squailrons, 
tuned to concert pitch, breathlessly 
awaited their big at tack against 
Germany. Instead, howe\er. the 
bombers were ordered to North 
Africa, and the greatest joint air 
oflensivc ever projected was callctl 
ofl before it got starteil. 

The reasons behind the continued 
nullification of the Air Plan have 
been twofold, hirst, defensive neces¬ 
sity: the United Stales has been 
forced to rush every a\ailable j)lane 
to places where overwhelmingenemy 
strength precipitated a critical situ¬ 
ation for us or our allies. l;‘.ven 
the N'orth African camjxiign was 
prompted by RornnKTs threat to 
the Suez Canal. 

Recently the Jap tlireat to .\us- 
tralia movtd f General MacArthur 
and General Kennev to demand 
more and moie bombers. Madame 
Chiang atid General Chennault want 
planes, too. ^'ield Marslial Wavell 
needs boml>ers for Burma. Prom 


Pearl Harbor and Guadalcanal and 
the Bering Sea come further calls. 
Each demand is understandable; but 
our bomber production, impressive 
though it mav be, is simply not 
enough to satisfy all of them. 

The second reason why our mass 
air ofl'ensive remains untried stems 
from a fund:imcntal difference of 
opinion between army and navy 
leaders on the one hand and top air¬ 
men on the other. 'I'hc army con¬ 
ception of the proper function of air 
jiower is to u.sc it in dose cooperation 
with :id\’ancing ground troops. Un¬ 
der this plan, exemplified both in 
the Clerman coiu]iiesi of Europe and 
in our North .Mrican campaign, air 
power in lieavv concentration is used 
like artillery to blast local supply 
lines and to flatten a zone of combat. 

1 lur airmen’s concejuion of how to 
use heavy air power is completely 
ilillereni. d he Air Plan is to con¬ 
serve manpower while long-range 
bombing annailas (on a scale incom¬ 
parably griater than in the Blitz of 
Ib ilain) bl.ist enemy productive cen¬ 
ters. Airmen arc convinced that air 
jiower can thus make ii impossiblt 
lor the enemy to supply his armies in 
the ficltl and can bring about his col- 
Jaj>sc from within, d'hey consider 

U a succc.sslul large-scale raid con- 
itcs a land victory more significan': 
than the destruction of one or two 
Panzer divisions or the capture of 
Hill X or \’illage Y. It is the inm<«t 
\ ital citadel of the enemy which is 
destroyed by the bombs, not some 
outlying strong point which costs 
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■ thousands of casualties to lake and 

jhold. 

* In lliL opinion of Allictl air Icad- 
|er.s, based oji results already 

■ achieved, this type of all-out air 
campaign ii'hich ire iiir now in a po¬ 
sition to ini piemen L would ri-i|uire 
not uioic than six to nine moiillis 
for successlul conclusion, riu y be¬ 
lieve that at tic; end of this time 
the follow up invasion by t)ur 

I troops wouki apjU'oach that ol a 
march oj o'cupalion, with only 
injininal lossi-s. 'The lime schedule in¬ 
dicated ior total victory o\ r'- (Jer- 
niany by the Air IMan is less than 
was required ior the Alrican cam- 
]iaign alone, which itsili has been 
onlv a ste[)pingstone lor lairopiaii 
invasion. 

Such are the causes our crisis in 
air power. What, then, is the cure? 
Slated brielly, the cure is tlu first 

juinciple of waifart- concentrdtion. 

This is an easv uord to use, but to 
put it into elleci in\nlves a great 
military decision, Ior the Air IMan 
is not a side shov . It is not enough to 
rush a lew hundred jilanes to the 
Eighth Air l-'orce and be satisfied 
with attacks just because they make 
bigger headlines than previous raids. 
'I’he Air IMan involves attacks on the 
looo-plane, ^ooo-lons-oi-IxMubs scale, 
maintained with remorsele.ss regular¬ 
ity. 'I'lie jnoject entails that terrilic 
crescendo ol ellort which is the in- 
scapal)le price of victory. We have 
already aclyeved the prime, requisite 
- - adequate production ol the weap- 
xjus. Now we have to achieve the real 


ir A.rcl\i\yald Rnltah 

A.ir Sifcretaryj acii -. v ; 

“ riicrc is only one hope ol: getting 
to Ut rlin wiilioiii the sinugliter which 
the land h.iltlesol the last war entailed 
- and that is l)\ the paralvsis ofCicr- 
in.in war power by ihe night Iwnnbing 
ol the K.M' and the dav bombing of 
the L-. S. Arinv Air f orce.”— A’, y. Times 

massing of this production into a 
decisive Striking l orce, just as regi¬ 
ments ol men or sipiadrons ol shijis 
ha\e alwavs bi-eii nia.N.seil in battle. 

M he Air IM.m docs not require that 
bombi rs be withdrawn Irom defen¬ 
sive Irontsor iioin the navy. It drx,‘.s 
j'cqiiire that production be 

concentrated wlu'ie victorv can be 
decisive. We are at the present time 
[trodiicing Itelween ^ooand (lOO four- 
engine heavy bombers a month, plus 
big numbers ol medium and other 
bombers ior cooperation with ground 
forces. Within (to davs we could llv 
enough heavy bombers acros.s the 
.Atlantic to bring the Eighth Air 
1 'orcc up to a st rength of i ooo bomb¬ 
ers. C>)mbined with the llritish, we 
should have a round-the-clock Strik¬ 
ing I'orce ol 2000 bombers by the 
end of .August, in another qo days we 
could tloublc it. H e could do all this 
iind still allocate enough bombers to 
replace losses on the defensive fronts. 

Hritish jirodiiction ol heavy^ Ixmib- 
ers is now rising rapiilly and we 
should undoubtedly receive a pledge 
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that thcironcomingproduction would 
be conccntraicd alongside our own. 
Then at last we could achieve a 
genuine concerttxl round-the-clock 
destruction of eneniy war production 
— American precision bombing by 
day, British area bombing by night, 
Russian bombing of Prussia by night, 
Eisenhower’s bombing ol Italy by 
day and night. 

There is nolliing to stop us. '^Hic 
defending Liiftwiiffe is still rf)rmi- 
dable, but its experienced fighter 
squadrons are fewer and farther be¬ 
tween and its strength in March 
194^ was the lowest since the war 
began. Unless we give it time to 
catch up, it faces annih.ilation. U we 
do give it time to catch up on its 
fighter commands, our bomber losses 
will rise rapidly. 

The longer we scatter our forces, 
the longer wc shall be playing tlie 
enemy’s game. 'I'lie closing f)l ilic 
African campaign puts the Allies in a 
position toclioose exactly how, when 
and where to strike, a massed blow 
against the “I'ortress luirope.” fhe 
Air and Land Plans for the oflensive 
arc both rcatly. 'fhe decision cer¬ 
tainly .should be dictated by hard- 
headed common sense and not by 
sheer weight of military precedent. 

When we have knocked CJermanv 
put of the war, we shall automati¬ 
cally control tlic land brklgcs to 
China and gain the essential bases 
for an immediate ass<iult upi^n 'J’okyo. 


We shall have a still larger Air Force 
by then, and we already have the 
commitment of the British Prime 
Minister that the RAF will fly wing 
to wing with us in that campaign. 
I'he remote periphery on which 
Japan is now keeping us at bay in the 
Pacific cannot save her once we have 
gained the back-door entrance to her 
war industries. 

W’c ha\ c liaci leaders with the vi¬ 
sion to set up military air power of 
such sucngih that it is the one 
weapon with which wc now surpass 
the whole world. Because of me¬ 
chanical know-how, wc arc produc¬ 
ing the new wca]X)n iji record quan¬ 
tities. Wc have pilots and crews so 
skillful and daring that lliey have 
licked their enemies more than two- 
foi-oiic on all fronts. No nation ever 
before had such an opportunity to 
reduce the cost of final victory. The 
tide of public opinion in America is 
111 ini ng strongly in favor of the Air 
Plan, jusi as it has turned in England 
- ■ for it is ilic people’s own lives that 
are at .slake. 

No one who takes the trouble to 
investigate the true facts about our 
existing air power can fail to be im-.;; 
pressed by its enormous economy ia 
life. If the Air J^lan continues to be 
set aside, who will take the respon¬ 
sibility for the inevitable unneces¬ 
sary slaughter blueprinted from the 
last w'ar.^ Who can bring back a mil¬ 
lion lives — or one life.? 



Cl FcwmI j»oisoniii|[», from "leflovrra,” 

is a conHtant <lari{'cr in warm wcallirr 


Saboteur in the Kitchen 

r.y 

Viitil ilc Kriiif 


N ow THAT llic hoi inomlis ;irc 
liciT, and now ll.ai lalioniiiij 
makes ns save every serap ol 
fotxl, an oltl dani;er llipalens us ai\e\v 
in every home. I'he ham, ehicken, 
turkey and longue that you save lor 
cl second meal ■ vour ct)l la<’e clu ese, 
cream pulls, pies and cakes can 
turn into violent poison wiiliin a lew 
hours unless you luimllc them proi'n ly 
in your l^i/i lien. 

Last winli:rsahr)ta;;e was.suspecied 
when <)o memhers ol an airline siali 
in Clhica^o were suddenlv made so 
violently ill that all ol lliem were 
rushed to hospitals, d he actual saho- 
teur in this case was lourid to he a 
hov 1 t)( cream lillinij; that ha«l heen 
left overnight ii. a warm kilclu n and 
then had been baked into delicious 
pies. 

In upstate New '^V)rk alone there 
have been 17 food poisoning out¬ 
breaks Ironi cream lilled baki’d goods 
in recent years — one ol them in¬ 
volving 700 peojde. I'or every sue!' 
case that makes the headlines, there 
are humlreds ol little loot! j)oisoning 
disasters in individual homes. Al¬ 
though nf> statistics are available, 
medical authorities believe (on liie 
basis of newspaper reports and local 


experience) that food-poisoning cases 
are increasing alarminglv with war- 
time l(K»d sliortages and the conse- 
c|uenl gri-ater use ol leftovers. 

When you or someone vou know 
has belli thus attacked, vou have 
proliahly called it “ptomaine poison¬ 
ing.” d hat term comes Irom the 
(ireek word hir corpse.; but this poi¬ 
soning is not laial, and the word is in- 
aciiirate. Indeed, science has now 
proved that the so-called ptomaines 
do not exist: the actual saboteur is 
that common microbe, the staphylo¬ 
coccus, lound on everv human be- 
ing's skin and in throats and noses. 
It is so all per\ading that lor a long 
lime our he illh men reliised to bc- 
lie\e that the staphvlococcus could 
be guilty of sporadic food jioisonings. 

d'hen. in lo^o. Dr. (J. Nf. Dack of 
the Lniversiiy ofCdiicagocaught the 
innocent- looking staphylococcus red- 
handed. d wo le.stive cakes had turned 
the merry (diristmas ot ir Chicago 
people into misery. Dr. Dack’s mi¬ 
croscopes .showed l)Olh cakes to be 
alive with staphylococci, llis subse¬ 
quent experiments left little doubt 
that the staphylococcus is responsi¬ 
ble for brewing a [xiison which causes 
most of our food-poisoning havoc. 
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He and his assistants found that by 
no means all staphylococci have this 
poison-forming power. But let toxic 
staphylococci sneak into ham, tongue, 
chicken, turkey, cheese, custard, and 
these foods can turn into devastating 
poisons in five hours - whai they're 
kept at the tempernture of the ordmury 
kitchen. There is not the laintcst hint 
of the poison's presence by odoi. 
The poison can form in food that 
has been tlK)roiiglily cooked; and 
once the poison is formed, subse¬ 
quent cooking docs not destroy it. 

Among 150 Los Angeles Qjunly 
schoolteachers, stricken when just 
back from a banquet, buttered buns 
were the one food that all had eaten 
in common. Health sleuths discov¬ 
ered that the buns had been held in a 
warm kitchen for a few hours, and 
the butter for them had Ixren melted 
and had storxl for a while, not in the 
icebox but in the kitchen. 

At Indianapolis, 206 public [irojcct 
workers who ale tongue sandwiches 
at 11 ;3o one morning were si ricken 
by two that afternoon. It was a sud¬ 
denly hot day. It was reported that 
the - men who had put their sand¬ 
wiches in the shade were not afl'ected. 
So vital is the di/fercncc of just a 
few degrees of temperature in keep¬ 
ing the staphylococcus from brewing 
its poison. 


Throughout the country, there 
have been 20 severe outbreaks of 
poisoning from ready-to-eat hams or 
tongue, with more than looo persons 
affected. When those meats left the 
packer anti the butcher shop they 
were safe. Thev were contaminated 
in the kitchen. 

Such ca.ses offer a warning to every 
housewife: 

Do not leave any loorl standing 
around the kiiclicn; play safe and keep 
it at the 4o-dc-grec temperature of the 
refriger.Uor. 'Ihcn the .staphylococcus 
caniiDt grow and inuliiply. And no 
growth, no poison! 

Reiiicinber that j'>oultry, ham, tongue, 
cottage cheese, hollandaisc sauce, and 
creaindilled haked goixls are particu¬ 
larly suspect. He .sure that they have 
been reirigerated before you buy them; 
il yon .save them as leftovers, keep them 
refrigerated. 

When ffXKi is svarm, or when frozen 
food has been defrosted, do not wrap it 
in w.jx paper when yon put it in the 
icebox. ’’I'lie paper may hold the heat 
inside the lo(xi long enough fur the 
iiwcrobe to proilucc the }uiison. 

ArmctI with these simple facts, 
there is n(3 reason why every house¬ 
wife ;tnd ctjok cannot check the 
spread of fotxl poksoning that may 
knock its victims out of useful ac¬ 
tion for one, two, three days or 
longer — just when every man-hom 
is needed. 




l^eporter: I’ve got a perfect news story. 
Editor: How come.? Man bite a dog.? 
Reporter: No, but a hydrant sprinkled one. 

— Th» Yak Record 




A ii«w Fatlier Damien ■ — ”Big Joe” Sweeney, who 
livcH licroic'ullv for the 'niiiiih oneb” fif China 


Connecticut Yankee at Hedven\s Gate 

Condensed from “Men of .Viaryknull" 

Jlimes KcIIcr and hfeyer Berber 


p^-rp^in-.ur’s a lililc comnuinity in 
I South China dial the Japanese 
shun. Sometimes a bullet from 
tlieir fort across the Konijmooa 
River kills a goatherd or a woman 
kneeling by a garden patch. Some- 
limes thev fire a few shells and resi- 
ilents of Gate of Heaven village have 
to leave their mud huts and, led by 
a giant [tikIic, hobble painfully to 
caves in the mountainside. 

But the Japanese probably never 
will attempt to take (kite of 1 leaven, 
because it is the home of the ma 
flings South China's lepers. Mafnng 
is C’Jiinese for “numb ones.” Gate of 
1 leaven is run by a lanky Yankee 
nametl Sweeney, of New Britain, 
(xMinecticut, a priest of the Mary- 
knoll Mission Society, whom the 
“numb ones” have dubbeel Big Joe. 
He is South China's I'ather Damien. 
He has lived among the lepers the 
past ten of his .pS years; and it was 
he wJio led them from the South 
fhina graveyards, where they used 
^ huddle in isolated misery, to their 
present refuge. 

Joe, a 220 pound giant, six 
feet four in’his socks, has a booming 
laugh and complete contempt for 


physical datya r. He has undergone 
incredible ri-.ks lor the lepers. 

He runs the Japanese blockade in 
the South China Sea on dark nights 
to fetch medicines and food for his 
flock. When Japanese guns shatter 
the peaceful quiet of Gate of Heaven, 
Pig Joe sings to bolster the ma flings' 
spirits, anti he makes them sing, too. 
His favorite is tlie Irish battle song, 
“O’Donnell .Abu.” 7 'he ma flings 
don’t undersiaiul a word of it, but 
Ikither Sweeney bawls the solo parts 
and they join shrilly in the boister¬ 
ous relram: “On for old Erin 
0 ’i')omiell Abu!” 

lAilher Sweeney figures there arc 
1,000,000 lepers in (kiina. They get 
little pity or help from their own 
people, many of whom believe that 
the victims have been cursed by 
devils. When Marvknoll sent Father 
Sweeney to them in ^93 3, he found 
them, he says, “in places worse to 
sight and smell than any pigsty. 
Here were staivcd, vermin-infested 
beings who slept on the ground at 
night and sat by day decaying in the 
sun. They were stoned if they ap¬ 
proached a village. Only despair 
marked them as human.” 


05 
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The priest had spent several years to do anything else. The place was 
preparing for his work. He studied in transformed into a little park.” 
Damien leper colony on Molokai in I’lien Father Sweeney moved on 
the Haw’aiian Islands, in China’s to the Sun Wui gravelands, on the 

asylum at Sheklung, and worked in hills north of Toi Shaan. Here he 

the federal leprosarium in Louisiana, found some 50 of the numb ones 

Like Father Damien he was com- sheltered in lean-tos made from old 

pelled, in the beginning, to run out- coHins. They lived on the few vege- 

side from the lepers’ huts to breathe tables they could nurse from the 

fresh air. He knew that Father l.^a- dank earth between burial mounds, 

mien and other missioners among They had no one to help them, 

the lepers had died from the disease. Big Joe put up clean bamboo 
He was prepared for that, tCK). shacks with palm-leaf roofs. He 

The first leper group Big Joe min- burned all the colFin-board hovels, 

istcred to lived in a dark bamboo the grimy beds and the loathsome 

grove near the city of Toi IShaan. mats. He cleaned the place with 

‘'Sitting around in that jungle dark- tlisinfectant and killed the rats with 

ness were deformed crealures with poisons. Here also he built a mud- 

only stumps where liands or feet brick dispensary and kitchen, 

should have been,” he recalls. “Many I'ormer artisans among the lepers 
had distorted faces. I saw one al- helped.'.fhey fondled the saws, ham- 

Hicted Chinese woman, hideous to iners and chisels as though they were 

behold, with a beautiful eight- jiriceless treasures; they were stirred 

months-old I>aby girl in her arms, tr) tears by these tools that they had 

The chikl, as is often t'ne case with never lumped to handle again, 

children of lepers, was s)V)tlcss.” Big loc arranged a schedule to fill 

The lepers were suspicious of Big the lepers’ day. There was Mass 

Joe. Why shouUl a “big nose” (all every morning, though the pagans 

white men arc “big noses” to unlet- among the lepers die* not hav'e to at- 

tcred Chinese) come among them tend. After the service, the numb 

when their own people stoned them.^ ones boiled their rice over dry-grass 

Big Joe, in their own tongue, reas- fires, received their medical treat- 

sured them; he had come only to ment from Big Joe, and went to 

help. He distributed clean clothes work in the truck gardens or flow'er 

sent by Maryknoll sponsors in the beds, 'fhey found a new interest in 

United States. It took months, but life, and within a year the settlement 

he ^t a w'ell dug, built bathr(X}ms, a was transformed. Clean huts gleamed 

kitchen and a dispensary. “The poor in the w’arm sun. Transplanted ba- 

wrctches cooper ted as best they nana, papaya and orange trees sweet- 

could,” he says. “I encouraged them ened the gravcland air. Beds of 

to plant flowers if they were unable azaleas, peonies, hibiscus and bell- 
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flowers delighted the lepers’ eyes. 
The numb ones had never expected 
to know such pleasures again. 

With contributions from Mary- 
knoll, Big Joe bouglit bandages, 
ethyl esters of hydnocarpus oil and 
chaiilmoogra oil InMii the Philip¬ 
pines. Oil trcatnicnls do not. cure 
advanced cases of Icjirosy — there is 
no specific cure - - but they seem to 
arrest cases in the incijiient stage. 

During his years in Sun Wui, Big 
[oe was often sorc:ly tried, 'fhe tropi¬ 
cal heat was oppressive; he was con¬ 
stantly beset by swarms ol inoscjui- 
tocs and (lies; dampness mildewed 
l)eds, clothes and instruments. But 
lie stuck it out. and his work won 
international recognition. It was 
piaiseil at a meeting ol tlie meilieal 
section ol the American Society lor 
the Advancement ol Science. Ai'.d in 
the (diinese government 
granted 300 acres for a leper colony 
on the Kongmoon Uivei. 

During the torrid summer of 1037, 
Big Joe, with hired ('.hiiuse labor 
and a few of his ieper artisan.s, hacked 
a site out of the wilderness, 'fhey 
laid foundations lor a hospital, 
chapel, leper dwellings end kitchens. 
Orcb.ards and truck gardens were 
prcparcil. It was back-breaking work 
but Big Joe strained sliouldcr to 
shoulder with the laborers, fighting 
snakes, insects and the elements. 

At midnight on September 2 a 
typhoon struck. Before dawn the 
wind reached a velocity of 164 miles 
an hour, the worst typhoon in the 
recorded history of the region. It 


flattened every structure in their 
half-completed settlement. In thf* 
morning Big Joe found liis laborers 
and leper artisans under collapsed 
sheds, terrified at the fury of the 
wind-devils but physically un¬ 
harmed. He organized them and 
grimly began the job over again. 

It was midsummer of 193S before 
the work was done, 'fhen he went 
back to Sun Wui, which the Japs by 
now were bombing, and brought the 
lepers from there to the new' Gale of 
Heaven, where today he still works 
among them. 

Oklcst of Father Sweeney’s leper 
flock is 1.0 Mo, which is Chinese for 
“Wnerablc Mother.” She is 80 now, 
but her lace gives a gliostly hint of 
former beauty, bather Sweeney does 
not know her true name. She w'on’t 
tell it to anyone. One night long ago 
she crept away from her home to 
keej) Irom her husband and children 
the stigma ol the irta fun^. She is 
proud that to this ilay they do not 
know where she went, nor why. 

”(.)nly once,” she told Big Joe, 
‘Mid 1 weaken through all those long 
years. One night I crawled back to 
my native village. I sat by the road 
with other beggars.and I saw' him 
W'ho had been my hushand. 1 saw my 
son, grown tall and handsome, but 
my dauglitcr I did not .sec.” 

Her husband had looked in her di¬ 
rection as he went by, but he did not 
know her. Lo Mo told Father Swee¬ 
ney, “In that moment my heart al¬ 
most betrayed me. I thought it 
would leap through my throat and 
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that I might cry his name, but I did 
not.” She liht'd her head proudly. 
“I did not cry out.” 

One night last fall, when Big ]oe 
and his Chutese crew were running 
the blockatle to bring in lood and 
oils, a lapanese patrol boat inter 
cepieil them, rhere was aji exchange 
of niacliine-gun lire, and then the 
Japanese rammed the blockade run¬ 
ner. Jiig loe realized that his Mi[)pli(.:s 
were lost. U he were captureii his 
lepers w (juld sulici. 

I le slippeil our ol his garineuls and 
slid overhoard into tlie warm, dark 
South China Sea. lapanese seareli- 


lights swept the waters but each time 
they came in his direction he ducked 
under the surface. He swam and 
lloated for six hours and at davbreak 
stumbled, exhausted, onto the beach 
of an uninhabited island. 

d wo weeks went by. and the 
numb OIK S at Ciaic of Heaven %vere 
desf)late. I hey jnayed lor Big Joe’s 
return, wiilionl much hope. Then, 
one morning, the Japanese across the 
river wen- startled by the shrill rc- 
jj)iciMg that swept the lej'er colony. 
A (.'hinese lisherman h.'id found 
I’ather Swi-eney, and Big Joe had 
come back to Cate ol Heaven. 


Ii'\NMn.\i., ihc grcMi (\-irihagini:in gen- 
ri'.i!. (iis( ()\ (. ('(-<.! :i>. night tell ih.il his Ifx.' w.is 
in :i de< p \ ,il!cv bi-low liiin, eainplircs aglow, 
i If kiifw tiiat the fiii nn hail no Icar ol a 
nigiit at tack, ior evni the rash llannihal 
would not li’v to take an unknown posiilon in the daik. 

11.*!nnl»al <»rileied his men to asseinhle 2 «mi cailie on llie hiow of 
the hill, and tie large torches o! resinous wood to their horns. At a [iri;- 
arranged sign.al the men ignited the torches and siampeded the cattle 
liownlnll. 1 he Iren/ied niimals with .|oi) hla/.ing torches raced and 
milled ahont the camp, Sjireading panic and ilesiinetioii aiiil lighting 
up ihe entire area. I lainiihal tlun charged and roiiled the already dc- 
morali/.i'd loe. — ii. Kumhi ill The Saturday T't'ening Pott 


Bciistly 

Stnitc.uics 


.Ai;m insemination was a weapon 

of w'aiTare in the I4tli century, w hen .Arabs would steal into an enemy 
camp anti impregnate mares Irom inferior stallions. Since survival 
in ilie de.sert depended so ahsoluiely on horses, this was .sabotage with 
a vengeance. Cursed with a generauoii of. loals with little w'iiid or 
stamina, a tribe became easy prey for its enemies. 

— Journal of the American Medical Association 



Labor in Power in Sweden 

Condensed from New York World-telegram 
Raymond Clapper 


S TOCKHOLM. There have been no 
big strikes in Sweden lor years. 

* People have asked me if eneniv 
propaganda was liehind the coal 
strike in the United Stares, as that is 
the only wav the Swedes tliink so 
much trouble coulil be caused. 

'Fhe labor inovenienl in .Sweden is 
highly organized, and so are employ¬ 
ers. I recently had a uni(]ue exjH'ri- 
ence, with other i\merieaii news¬ 
papermen attending a ilinner given 
jointly by the I'’edcration ol Swedish 
Trade Unions and the .Swedish h'.m- 
ploycrs’ I'ederalion. It was as if 
Lewis, Green and Miuray and olTi- 
cials of the Chamber f)r('ommerec 
and the National Association oi M.m- 
iifacturcrs gave a party toginher. 

rhev were all skoaling one an- 
x)thcr during the dinner. Aherw.inl 
the meeting was tlirown ojicn to us 
to ask (piestions. 'I hese were batleil 
around the table by both si<les — 
.sometimes argumg, sometimes agree¬ 
ing, but always friendly in tlie man¬ 
ner of peojde who understood one 
another and were doing business on 
mutually satisfactory terms. 

1 .sat between an iron-ore man and 
a textile man, both large employers. 
They agreed that no indu.strialist in 
Swedcil would wish to returii to in¬ 
dividual agreements, that collective 


bargaining works very well, that la¬ 
bor leaders are balanced men. 

I think the attitude ol employers, 
here has been a large factor in peace¬ 
able labor relatu)ns. Hut even more 
imjxirtant is the cooperative attitude 
of labor leaders. 

I-ahor leaders here are far more 
jiowerfiil than john Lewis ever was. 
riiey control the Social I .Vmocratic 
J’ariy, whicii has been in power for 
.senne vears. Ihit tliere have been no 
wartime strikes, alt hough there has 
Ik-cii eonsidcralilc eniploymcru dis¬ 
location; lor jirodiiclion dropped 
progressively in industries formerly 
ilependent on imported materials. 

The Swedish d rade Union I'ed- 
eralion took the lead, wlien the war 
began, to check inllalionarv ri.ses. For 
the last iS months there ha.s been an 
agreement by labor and employer 
organizations Ixmning wage increases. 
Periodic adjustments arc made to 
rises in cost-of-living, although now 
lal>or obtains only a 50 percent ad¬ 
justment. 

I.ahor’s policy has been to keep 
the government out of labor’s ar¬ 
rangements with employers. There is 
no anti-strike legislation — onlv vol- 
untary agreement by both sides. I 
suspect labor is .so powerful here bc- 
cau.se it has not abu.sed its power. 



L Tlie Nazis planned a show window; 
but the Danes made it a slu>w down 


Nothin(f Rotten in Denmark 

Oontlcnsal from The New Ke[Hil)lic 
11 . If'. IIi{S.<(Ini.< 

D!ri.v)ii[. N.iiloii.ii Aii'.i i iiM I H-iiiti.irk AsMu iaiion 


Nazis have slii\ eii lo make 

11 Denmark a show wimlow for 
jL the heaiiliis of ihe (ireater 
(icrmany. 'I’liere llie inwulers liave 
been Hi. iheir ijc'nllesi anil mosi in 
gralialini;; ihere ihes’ amioiiiueil. in 
their most, nai've manner, lhai llu y 
were going lo make (hemse!\es “sy> 
tcmalicaliy loved." And ihere ihey 
have rieliieved th.eir most sh.iiiering 
failure. 

.Denmark did iiol ri'^i''i the inva¬ 
sion of ihe N.i/i hordi*-.. Iieeaii’'i; 
physically slie eoiiM nol. Mosl liter¬ 
ate and edneatid ol eoiininis, she 
had none of ihe tools ol war. She 
was oliliged lo iriisi the (it rm.m 
non-aggression pletlge t)l liiil 

since the (.u cnpaiion ol ;\pril 9. 
there has hcen lesisianee in pleiilv. 

Dani.sh opposition first went 
through a .stage o' hiiter chilly .sar¬ 
casm whic.li infiirialt d ihc Nazis and 
left them helple.ss to retaliate. Re 
cenlly it hasllarcti initiopen salwjtagc 
and denunciation. 

Shortly alter the occu})aiion a 
news dealer put iij) a poster, adver¬ 
tising a pamphlet on speaking Eng¬ 
lish: “Learn Knglisli before our 


friends ilu‘ I'nglish arrive.” Sharply 
rebuked for that, he changed it lo: 
“I.e.irn t ii-rman before our triends 
llu (lerrnans kave.” 

In the olhee ol (A)penhagi'n'.s big¬ 
gest newsp.ipi r. Nazis are annoyed 
hv 1 large liamei! j)icture ol Church¬ 
ill. Ihu llu y can do nothing about 
it hec.uise it was taken from an il- 
liisirated llerlin tii.igazinc and bears 
the cajuion: "CdiurchiHs hopeless 
i xpression on learning ol the tall of 
l-'ranci." "Hopeless as CihurchiH” 
has l>i.come an ironic Danish byword, 
used esjieci illv l.v the manv Church¬ 
ill Clu!)s among the ■'ludenls. 

d'he green elad Na/.i.s thev call 
‘‘grasshoppers.” 'I he name hail a pe¬ 
culiar apt ness when the Danes picked 
one ol Mans C.hrislian Andersen’.s 
stories lo stage at the Royal C.)pera 
1 louse. It was a siorv of little tireen 

* P 

hisects, like lice, which could i.cver 
understand whv thev were sr, iin- 
popular, riie Nazis lorbadc the per- 
lormauce; but by the very act of 
banning they publicly admitted that 
they recognized the application of 
the fable, and Denmark rocked with 
laughter. 



NOTHING ROTTEN IN DENMARK 
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When Nazis went to King Chris¬ 
tian and demanded that Denmark 
institute anti-jewish laws, the wise 
old King replied, “But you see, we 
have no Jewish problem here. Wc 
do not consider ourselves inferior to 
them.” The implication left the Nazis 
angry but helpless. The King then 
attended services in a synagogue, in 
full court regalia. 

When Hiller telegraphed the King 
a long birthday congratulation, 
Christian’s curt reply left the Nazis 
breathless. I le simply wired: “'1 hajik 
you.” 

The Nazi Cicstapo chief in Den¬ 
mark, Werner Best (whose work the 
Danes refer to as “Bcsiiar’), de¬ 
manded that ten lorpetlo boats, a 
large part of the Danish navy, be 
handed over. When the Nazis were 
reminded of their promise that the 
navy should remain intact in Danish 
hands, they protested that they had 
been misunderstood; they wanted 
only to hire the ships. 

“The Danish navy is not for hire,” 
retorted the King gravely. 

“Then we shall take it anyway. 
Prepare the ships for surrender to 
us,” exclaimed tl-e Nazi chief. 

The Danes disrmmtled the ships, 
taking all guns and equipment ashore 
to a storehouse. Thereupon the store¬ 
house burned to the ground. The 
Nazis issued an order that no men¬ 
tion of the torpedo boats be made in 
the newspapers; so the King com¬ 
manded ^11 Danish flags to fly at 
half-mast, and shook hands with the 
800 crew members. 


When the Germans announced a 
scrap drive, Denmark blossomed out 
with signs, “Hide your scrap.” When¬ 
ever British airmen have come down 
in Denmark and been captured, they 
have been deluged with flowers and 
gifts. Danes in bhigland begged the 
RAF to bomb the great Burmeistcr 
& Wain shipyartls, makers of the 
world’s largest Diesels. When the 
RAF bombs fell, Denmark openly 
rejoiced. 

For a while the Germans pre¬ 
tended that there was no sabotage in 
Denmark. But skies glow nightly 
with lircs, which were rare in peace¬ 
time. Explosions damage rail lines, 
piers and bridges. Metal shavings apr 
pear in butter going to Germany. 
Fish shipped there is decayed. 

Acts of sabotage are now so nu¬ 
merous that the Germans allow the 
press, formerly forbidden even to 
mention sabotage, to report minor 
incidents with a warning to the 
Danish people. Major destruction is 
not rcjwrlcd — for example, when 
inside action aided by British bombs 
put the largest Danish shipyard out 
oi commission for six months. 

'I'here is constant traflic between 
England and Denmark. Danes escape 
via Sweden, and, aided by the RAF, 
come back by parachute, traveling 
freely over Denmark, sheltered and 
helped by all Danes. The Nazis re¬ 
peatedly olfer large cash awards for 
delivery of anti-German Danes, but 
so far not a single offer has been 
taken up. “Wc maryel that the 
Danes expect everything good from 
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England, and every thing evil from 
Germany,” bemoaned a typically 
naive German newspaper. 

I'hc Germans, of course, sup(M-css 
such novels as I'or Whom the Bell 
Tolls, The Moon Is Down, I'his 
Above All ami 'The Keys of the King¬ 
dom: but the underground circulates 
them anvwav. ‘^rweniy-lour uiuler- 
ground newspapers llourisli, one with 
50,000 circulation. Il the staff of 
such a paper is arrested tonight, a 
new staff gets it out secretiv 
tomorrow. 

A prime reason for the apparent 
Nazi restraint is that thev are i.ikiiig 
what they want anyway, and to prac¬ 
tice open violence \\’ould onlv make 
life more iincomfortahle without any 
additional gain. 'I'lie Nazis have 
taken half the siipi rh I)ani.sh cat lie 
herds, three fcnirths of the pigs, live 
sixths of the poultry, the oui|nit of 
cement and the use ol tin- shipyards. 
They “P‘*y'’ loridl this with Cierinan 
occupation marks. 

d he Nazis demanded 150,000 
workmen for German factories, 
promising that nanisli workers, in 
contrast to workers from other coun¬ 
tries, would have the same status as 


Germans. But so far the Germans, in 
sjiite of prcs.surc applied through re¬ 
lief agencies, have managed to lay 
hands on only 35,000 Danes. 

.\ftcr three years of the blessings 
and heguilements of the Nazis, Den¬ 
mark act ually had a free j^ipular elec¬ 
tion. “ This shows how broad and 
geiuTous we are,” said’their captors. 
P>ul the vote stunned the (.Termans; 
il was the biggest election ever held 
in Denmark, d’hc 2,ooo,o<*o votes 
cast represented ()o perccait of the 
electorate, about 55 percent of the 
population, d’he Nazi party iti Dcn- 
in.uk received less than two percent 
ol the votivs. 

In the I nited ^States, the popular 
i Janish Minister 1 lenrik de Kaufl- 
m.inn cut all tie.s with Na/.i-conlrollcd 
Copenhagen, ami negotiated the 
iri’aty which places (Jrei nland under 
American protection ■■ causing great 
rejoicing in I )enmark. 1 le also keeps 
up payments on Danish bonds held 
lu-re. 

“Our peace aims,” sakl Dr di 

ft ’ 

Kandinaim recently, “arc .siinp.!e. 
^\V have no territorial claims; in 
fact, no other claim but the claim 
lor libertv.” 


^yni; .AK.MV assigned a group of eminent 
psychiatrists to deienninc the best way to .select .soldiers for ihiiy on 
the various lighting fronts. After many test.s the learned prolissors 
made ..heir rejiori. I'lie best way tolinilout whether a soldier would 
be more ellcctive in the desert or in the north was to ask him: “What 
kind of weather do you like - - hot or cold V' 

—Journal of the American Medical Atsociatiem 



I V’. A celebrated author docH Home plain Hpeakinfi; 
on the ways of a oclcbrnfcd insect 


The Fraudulent Ant 

ComlcnsL'd from “A "rrainp Abroad” 

'Vwain 


I T SFF.MS to me that in llic manor 
of intellect the ant is strangely 
overrated. During many sum¬ 
mers I have watcheil him, when I 
' ought to have been in belter busi¬ 
ness, and I I'lnve not yet come across 
a living ant that seemed to have any 
more sense titan a dead one. 1 refer 
to the onlinary ant; 1 have had no 
experience of those wonderbil Swiss 
and African ones which vole, keep 
drilled armies, hoM slaves, and dis¬ 
pute about religion, d’hose ants may 
be all that the naturalist paints them, 
but I am persuaded that the average 
ant is a sham. I admit his industry, 
of course; he is the hardest working 
creature in '.lie. world—wlien any- 
' body is looking — but liis lealher- 
headedness is the |X)int 1 make against 
him. 

He goes out foraging, he makes a 
capture, and then what does he do.? 
Go home.? No, he doesn’t know 
" where home is. It may be only three 
feet away, no matter, he can’t find 
it. His capture is generally .somet hlng 
which can be of no use to himself or 
anybody else; it is usually seven 
times bigger than it ought to be; 
he hunts out the awkwardest place 
to t&kc hold of it: he lifts it bodilv 


in the air, and starts; not toward 
home, bill in the opposite direction; 
not calmly ami wisely, but with a 
frantic hasie; he fetches up against 
a pebble, and insiead of going around 
ii, he climbs over it backwards drag¬ 
ging his booty alter him, tumbles 
down on the other side, jumps up in 
a p:issi,)n, kicks the dust oil his 
clothes, moistens his hands, grabs his 
projjeriy \iciously, yanks it this 
way, then that, shoves it ahead of 
him a moment, lugs it after him an¬ 
other momeiit, gets madder and 
madfler, then presently hoists it into 
the air and goes tearing away in an 
entirely new direction. 

At the end ol half an hour ol rus¬ 
tling about, he fetches up within 
six inches oi the place he started 
from and lavs his burden down. Now 
he wipes the sweat from his brow, 
strokes his limbs, and then marches 
aimle.ssly oil, in as violent a hurry 
as ever. 1 le traverses a yood deal of 
zigzag couiitrv, ami hv and by stum- 
hies on his .same booty again. He 
does not remember that he ever 
saw it before; he looks around to see 
w-hich is not the way home, grabs 
his bundle and starts; he goes through 
the same adventures he had before. 
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Finally he stops to rest, and a 
friend comes along. Evidently the 
friend remarks that a last year’s grass¬ 
hopper leg is a very noble acquisi¬ 
tion, and contracts to help him 
freight it home, fhey take liold of 
opposite ends of that grasshopper 
leg and begin to tug with all their 
might in opposite direcrions. Pres- 
cnlly they lake a rest and confer to¬ 
gether. They decide that something 
is wrong, they can’t make out what. 
Each accuses the other of being an 
obstructionist. J'he dispute ends in a 
fight. They lock iliemselves together 
and chew each other’s jaws for a 
while; then they roll and tumble i)n 
the ground till one los»-s a horn or a 
leg and has to liaiil oil lor repairs. 
7 ’hey make up and go to work again 
in the same old insane way. but i!ic 
crippled ant is at a disadvantage; 
lug as he may, the other one drags 
off the booty and him at the end ol 
it. 

riy and by, when that gra.sshopper 
leg has been dragged all over the 
same old ground once more, it is 
finally dumped at about tlie spot 
where it originally lay. I'he two 
perspiring ants insjiect it thought¬ 
fully and decide tliat dried grasshop¬ 
per legs arc a po(jr sort of property 
after ail, and then each starts off in a 
dillercnt direction to see d he can’t 
find something else that is heavy 
enough to afiord entertainment and 
at the same time valueless enough to 
make an ant want to own it. 

Just today I saw an ant go through 
such a performance as this with a 


dead spider of fully ten times his 
own weight, which he finally left 
in the middle of the road to be 
confiscated by any other fool of an 
ant that wanted him. 1 measured the 
ground which lliis ass traversed, and 
arrived at the conclasion that what 
he had accomplished inside of 20 
minutes would constitute stjme such 
job as this -relatively speaking 
lor a man; to wit : to strap two 800- 
pound horses together, carry them 
rSoo feet, mainly over (not around) 
hoelders a\craging six feet high, 
and in the course of the journey climb 
up and jiim{> from the top oi one 
precipice like Niagara, and three 
high sKcplcs; and then put the 
liorses tlowii, in an exposed place, ■ 
without anvbodv to watch them. 

Science has discovered that the 
ant does not Hy up anything for 
winter use. lie is a deceiver who 
does not work, except when people 
are Uioking, and only then when an 
oh.server has a green, naturalistic 
Itiok and .seems to he taking notes,, 
i ie cannot stroll around a stump and 
find his way home again. This 
aniounis to idiocy. His vaunted 
industry is but a vanity, since he 
never gets home with anything he 
starts with. 'I his di.spo.scs of the last 
remnant of his reputation and w'holly 
desirovs his main u.sefiilncss as a 
moral agent. 

It is strange, beyond comprehen-' 
sion, that so manifest a humbug as 
the ant has been able to fool so 
many nations so many ages without 
being found out. 



Ax tkcSta^cDoor Canteen 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Dcaui Clark 


I ahv:iys wauled to meet 
/l I^orelia Young” --a poj)- 
eyetl youngsailrn-exclaimed 
as he sat beside the glamorous siar 

in the Stage Door Canleen.“but 

it look a second Workl War to make 
it possible.” 

Abbott anti Costello. lioiis Dar- 
lofl', Helen I layes, Cary Ciant, Hing 
Crosby, Adolphe Menjoii, Milton 
Hcrle, tliclate Alexander Woollcoir, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and countless other celebrities have 
also been “made possible” for service 
men at the Canteens. Rita 1 Jayworlh 
oli'ered to kiss the liirihclay lk)ys, 
and her aiulience rcmembereil to a 
man that it was their birthday loo. 
The Duchess of Windsor signeil 
“Wallis Windsor” in hundretls oi 
autograph books, lledda Hopper, 
introtluccd as “tiic Clamour Cirl of 
World War I,” told the boys, “Wiiat 
W'as good enough for your lathers is 
good enough for you!” Sir Cctlric 
Hardwicke delighted tlicm bv rclat- 
ing that a friend, seeing him in uni¬ 
form for the first time in World War 
I, took* one look and exclaimed, 
“God, tayiv lost!*’ 

Vice President Wallace planted 


his feet firmly on the stage of the 
Washington Canteen and boomed a 
challenge to the husky service men 
looking up at him, “I’ll Indian rassle 
any man intlic house and beat him.” 
A hundred and eighty pounds of 
lough soldier accej)led. The two 
clasjK'd hands — and the soldier 
was on his liack. (Iowa hirmcrs have 
wrists o! SI eel liom shucking corn.) 

'J'his sf)rl oi enieriaimncnt, which 
no protlucer couKl pul on commer¬ 
cially with less than a national-debt 
endowrneiil. is ctiminonplacc at 
Stage I>)oi C'anieens. 'i'he volunrcer 
workers who jirovidc the fun slave 
gladly lor iheir cause. 'I'hc boys ap- 
j>reclate it irom the bottoms of their 
hearts — “You trealetl me like a 
king.” wrote a soldier from overseas, 
“With people like you behind us, 
how can we lose?” 

'Ihe news ira\els everywhere. As 
two Atlantic convovs met, the 
homcward-bouiK jnalma wig- 
waggeti from Ills destroyer: “What's 
doing in New York?” Immediately 
the answer flashed back: “Don’t 
miss the Stage Door Ginteen!” And 
few service men do. Already more 
than 2,000,000 have bad the time 
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of their lives there and in the five 
bther Canteens in Washington, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Cleveland, Newark, N. J., 
and San Francisco. 

Operated by the American Tliea- 
ter Wing, stalled cniirely by volun¬ 
teers, the Canteens give ihe men a 
quality of service that no admiral or 
general can buy for lo\c or money. 
Joe Private sits at a table set, per¬ 
haps, by Jimmy Durante, dines on 
sandwiches and coiiec prepared by 
Ina Claire, sees the ilirty dishes 
whisked away by Frcdric March, is 
entertained by Dinah Shore, Danny 
Kaye and Fanny Brice, and dances 
with the most beautilul girls in the 
world — all without a penny to 
pay. 

There is no doubt about the big 
drawing card. Mrs. Lesley I. Mc¬ 
Nair, wife of the Lieutenant Cien- 
cral, welcomed a weatherbeaten sailor 
to the Washingtoit, 1). C., C^anteen, 
and asked him what he wanted most. 
“Women!” he grinned. “Bring on 
the w'omcn!” 

I’hc sailor was referring delicately 
to the Junior lioste.sscs — 4000 care¬ 
fully chosen girls representing e\ ery 
cross section of the country. In one 
evening a service man may dance 
with an actress, an admiral’s datigh- 
ter, a navy stenographer, a Ditsel- 
plant worker or a Powers’ model. 

The girls arc selected on the basis 
of personality, friendliness and tact. 
The percentage of beauties is “ceil¬ 
ing unlimited,” in the opinion of an 
Air Corps pilot. “I go out to lag 
me a gopd-lookcr with my eyes 


July 

closed,” baisted one navy radioman. 

Each Junior Hostess is on duty one 
night a week in a three-hour shift 
in which she dances approximately 
four miles, each mile a step nearer 
Berlin and Tokyo. She may average 
100 tlilferenr partners in an evening, 
and wishes she knew where her next 
No. 17 coupon was coming from. 
The Canteens arc so packed that it 
almost amounts to a Commando 
course to reach the dance floor. One ■ 
sailor danced with a young actress 
and begged, as the music stopped, 
“Don’t leave me — you’ve done 
such wonders for niv morale that 
you’ve probably shortened the war 
by at least two vears already!” 

A St riel rule of the Canteen is that 
the girls are not permitted to give 
the hoys their telephone numbers. 
But the hoys and girls do get to¬ 
gether, and each Canteen has its 
S tage - l>>o r- i ns pi red ma r riages. 

Olten a junior Hostess hears, “I 
don’t feel like dancing, but will you 
please sit and talk to me?” She finds 
that the boys worry about a mother 
who is ill, a prf)blein-cliild kid brother, 
a sweetheart w’ho hasn’t written. 
And she also learns that most mar¬ 
ried men have wives who arc prettier 
than 1 ledy Lamarr — and they can 
prove it by the pictures they carry 
in their pockets. 

The boys reciprocate the girls’ in¬ 
terest. A grateful soldier brought one 
Hostess a Gl-bakcd birthday cake 
bearing 20 daisies. “We didn’t have 
any candles at camp, so 1 substituted 
daisies — they grow right outside^ 
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2Tiy barracks.” Tii a guest book is 
written: 

What I ///((C mosfrst is 
All o f the Hostesses. 

After the Iloslesscs, llie. Number 
One allraction is the I’ood Har, a 
counler wiili heaps of li uil and a bat¬ 
tery ol coflee urns and serving (]iian- 
tiliesoffood widioul charge -leaked 
beans, hot gingerbread, baked ham, 
soup, sandwiches, macaroni, dough- 
runs, cakes, pies. 

“li we don’t gel tiretl, we leel 
we’re not contribuling," say the 
I'ood Bar vohmleeis. Cdiecking iheir 
mink coals, they ilig in willi miliiary 
precision ai kitchen work 1 hey 
wouldn't lliink ol dniiig an\where 
else. One worker said, as she grimly 
shelled eggs, “Mv son is in a bomber 
rhelling Ciermany wilh a ilillerent 
kinfl of egg righi now. " 

'Iheir reward is salislaelion in 
making ihe boys happ\. ()iie night 
in the Philadelphia C'.anleen a sailor 
leape<l to his leel anil shoiHedi. “\\ ad- 
dayuh sav, lellows lei’s dance the 
nexl one wiih the kulies iiom llii. 
kitchen!” 'There was a ilunuleroiis 
cry ol assent, aprons were dolled and 
gray-haired ladies g:.eed the dance 
Hoor in one ol the 'javesl limes ihe 

t I 

C^anteen has ever seen. 

Some ol the entertainment most 
utjoyeil by the bo\s does not take 
lace on the stage. They can’t help 
;eeling important as they watch 
Manpower C^ommissioner Paul V. 
McNutt washing dishes for them, or 
Alfred Lunt emptying the garbage. 


A sailor asked a man cleaning ash 
trays. “Are you really Donald Ncl- 
son 

“Pill sorrv, buddy,” ansAvered the 
War Production Hoard chief, “we 
bus boys are not allowed to give out 
our names or telephone numbers!” 

'The glamorous Marlene Dietrich 
was mopping the lloor when a young 
sailor came running up. “1 lere, let 
me do it,” he said. Ou must have 
enough ol that to do at home.” 

When Lanin Ross wountl up his 
personal appiMiance by taking six 
taxicabs lull ol the boys to broad¬ 
cast with him over NHC, an English 
sailor louinl himsell riding down 
Broadway in a jee]) wilh his famous 
actress count ry woman, Gertrude 
I .awience. 

.\11 service men's paths eventuallv 
lead to the Stage Door Omieens. 
C'luims who Icnen’l seen each other 
since grammar-school days unex- 
jH'Cledlv meet. In the midst of talk¬ 
ing with a Ilosiess a young soldier 
gas|ied and pointed o\er her shoul¬ 
der. Tears came into his eyes. 'J’hcrc 
bi lore him stood his brother - - a 
ma.rine who had been reported miss¬ 
ing in action a \ ear belore. 

The Philadelpliia C'aniecn has a 
iiniijue door pri/c. T'.very week-end 
the holders ol eight luckv tickets arc 
treated to free telephone calls to 
any part of the LhiitCil Stales. The 
lele)'»hone conijiany cooperates by' 
giving the boys the longest ihrcc- 
minule conversations on record. 

'There A\ as the bov who won a tele- 
phone call on the day his brother 



was reported killed in action. The 
sound of one son’s voice softened the 
blow of tlie official telegram that 
the mother had received earlier. 'I'he 
shortest conversation on record was 
put through to a Colorado cattle 
ranch. "Hello, Mom. 'I'his is Willie." 
I’he only reply was the iliiid that 
resounded over the wires as his 
mother fainted! 

The cost of operating the Stage 
l^)or Canteens is underwritten by 
patriotic donors. In Washington, a 
donor pledges Sfioo a night, which 
pays the csliniatetl cost o[ entertain¬ 
ing 2000 lx)ys. Others, calletl angels, 
pay Sioo for the privilege of silting 
at a special table. In each city people 
back the CanlecMt with donated 
equipment and tons ol food. . 

Do the Canteens send our bovs to 
their battle stations better soKliers? 
Is the American dbeatcr Wing justi¬ 
fied in opening new ('aniecns in 
Boston, Dallas, and even in .Alex¬ 
andria, hgypi ? riic fan mail gives 
the answer. 

“If you could only know what 
it means to us to come to the Can¬ 


teen,” wrote an overseas soldier, • 
“instead of walking the dark streets 
killing time during the last few 
hours in our homeland!" 

“It’s just like home," wrote an¬ 
other, “only you don’t have to roll 
UJ11 he rugs when you want to dance.". 

And from a marine, “Whoever 
said ‘War is hell’ never saw a Stage 
Door Canteen!" 

A wealhcr-heaten sailor who had 
spent if) years in the navy asked the 
I’liihulelphia Canteen, “Would this 
he legal? I want to change my life- 
insurance policy so that llic Canteen 
will he the beneficiarv." 

■f 

In New York, a Negro soldier sat 
at a corner table. I lis plate was empty 
and he had finished drinking his glass 
of milk, lane C'Jowl asked him, “Is 
there anything clr.e I can get for you? 
Wouhhi’i you like another sandwich 
or a cup ol collee?” 

riie hoy ditln’t speak, shook his 
head. 

‘Tm so sorry. Is there something 
wrong with your throat?” 

“No,” replied the soldier, "just 
a lump in it." 


To he imn(juisheil and not surrender^ 
that i.s inctorv. Pi7mu /a At 


/ i.isif children torlay play a new game. In the streets, in court- 
yarils, everywhere outdoors wiicn (jc rmans arc not in sight, the chil¬ 
dren play in two groups. One group, wiili wooden sticks for riiks, is 
the liring squad. The other--and the children are usually most 
eager to belong to this one —-lines up by a wall to be shot. The 
“officer” gives the command to fire, and the children by the wall cry 
“Long live Poland!” as they sink to the ground. — PolandPighu 



Fi'oiii ihc Jisilliiviorc Sun 
Gurn Dew 


^wen Dpw was u Dclroil Anrs rorn*- 
Rpondriiliii lion;; Koii;; when llie.Ia|).'inesi- 
ijivaded tlial eilv in 1911. 'J'his ineidenl 
of Japuriehe l)arl>ai-isin was related li> her 
inirseH w lio survived liie alroe- 
ily and Iteeanie fellnw prisoners in (lie 
eoiK-eiilratii^n eainp where she was k(‘|iL 
before briii^ repalriated in 191-2. .Sini-e 
reliirnii*}' to ihis eonnlry Miss Dew has 
Iceliired from eoasl lo eoasi on her e\- 
jierienees and writ ten a hook, Vrismwr nf 
thv Japs, whieli Alfred Knopf has pnh* 
lished. 

J Ai'ANT'sSt-itiul Ri'ilish .soldiers IKuI 
been lor hours in the 

vicinity ol St. Su-phens (!ol- 
l(*gc. More tlnm :^oo(i bodies ol 
dciid Japanese carpeieil ihe area be¬ 
fore the onliunnhered Ibitish finally 
rctrcaleil to I'oil Stanley, hall a 
mile away. 

'rhe college had been turned into 
ati emergency ho.spital, and it was 
filled with ^'■ounded Canaili-in, Scotch, 
British and Indian troops. A Red 
Cro.ss (lag cmbla/oned its nonbel¬ 
ligerent status. 

Suddenly a group of exhausted 
young Canadian soldiers burst into 
the hospital. 

“ I he Japs arc nearly here — you’d 
better evacuate!” they shouted. 

'I'he Rjitish doctor in charge, 
Colonel Black, remained calm. “W'c 
can’t-do that,” he said. “Too many 


hadlv hurl men here, l^icsides, we’re 
a Red Cross luispital, and everything 
will he all right. I»ul you’d better 
nKJve on, beiau.se il they linil un¬ 
wounded .soldiers here il might 
make a dillerence. Sorry, boys.” 

'I'he (Canadians saluted. "Right 
^ou are, .sir. We'll carry on.” 'riicy 
hurried away. 

riirough the building moved the 
whisper like a swelling tide: “d'hc 
Japs are coming!” "77ie jufK^ are 
comin'^f' “ I itf, Iau.s Aur, coming!” 

()i:tside, dawn was dusting the sky 
with coral anil gold, it was Christmas 
morning. On came the japane.se, mad 
with the moment of \iclorv. 

C'oloiiel Black went lo the door of 
the hospital, put hU arms acro.ss il, 
and stood there until the enciiiv was 
a few leet away. 

" This is a Red (ho.ss hospital,” he 
said, motioning to the big llag with 
its symbol ol mercy. A Japanese sol¬ 
dier plunged his bayonet through 
the elderlv doctor. 

The .second, doctor in charge, 
Captain Whitney, stej^jK’d forward. 
" i'lhs is a hospital! I )on’t you sec the 
Red-—.” llis upraised arm dropped 
as a bayonet .slashed into his body, 
anil as he lay crum[)led on the floor 
other bayonets were plunged into 
him. 
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Then the British nurses, who stood 
quietly at their [X)sis, wiincssal a 
sickenintj slaughter ol the wounded 
and helpless soldiers. Laughing and 
shouting, th.e lajxinese ripjxxl haii- 
dages from torn chcsis, Iroin siunii's 
of hltxxlv arms and legs, then hav- 
oncted their vieliiiis. 'i here was noili- 
ing the nurses eould do hut move to 
the men when the Ia|is lell them 
dying and ilcail. ilel«>re tlie lapam-se 
were sated, 52 sr)ldiers hail hteii 
hacked to deaili. 

I’he vellow men now iiiriied to 
the nurses. “Line up." I he leader 
\elled. ".Vli of vou. 1 here." 

“March!" 


The little line of nurses, their 
white uniforms now red stained, 
were hustled into a nearby olhee, 
proddeil by (licking bayoiiet.s. 

“Vou three, conic.” 'I'he smirking 
.soldiers in the lead grabbed at the 
uniforms, tearing them from white 
sliouklers as they .shoved the women 
into a small »oom. .\ftcr being raped 
oru; woman was killed with a bayonet 
and her IkkIv thrown beneath a 
clump of buslie.s outside. 

All day, all night the bestial scene 
went on. 'The nurses were numb 
with ternir, as countle.ss Japanese 
\ iolaletl them. 

Then the japanc.se moved on. 


Manh.'itt'.iri IncidrJit 

Ji n M.w ojx ralcd a s,alof)ii in a 

little iVonticr ttmii ol t:ulv ()l;laIiom.i. lie iu-vlc .solil aiiyihing but 
Straight wniTev an.ti an <k■ asiijiial long loildy, hiii he kept a lew 
botlifsol a‘;soin'il lioiiois lor show. Oni.-ilay a stranger strolleil in an<l 
a'^ked lor a Manli.j: i.m. 1 he old mail liddleil with the hollies for a 
nionient ai.tl l!u n iiKjnircd. “.Misu i, you know there’s several ways 
to mi.\ a .M.inl'.ai i.in; just how dr) ^ 011 want yr)nr.s math 

“J low do I know snorted the strange r. ‘Tin no harkei-per, make 
it llu: w.iv vfni .'.Iwav''dfj." I U‘ turned hi.shackand hceanicahsorhed in 
watching a ])oker g.nne. j la; old man set out a tall glass, filled it half 
fnii of whiskev, .iiided an inch ol rinn, .some brandy, filfetJ it up with 
gin, shook in a gi. lu rons dash ol tabasco sauce, stirred the mixture 
vi"oroi!slv aiul slid it aeto-s th<‘ bar. “Ifcrc you arc, sir.” 

riu: sirangs r took onv gulp and his eyes bulged and he sliuddcrtd, 
'riicn bracing himscil he slowly downeil the glass to the last drop. Ffe 
gulped a couple of limes aiui aske<l in a choking voice, “M-misler, 
call you make another one of tliose.^” 1 fc watched in fascinated silence 
as the old man mi.sed die second drink. 

“I lerc you are, sir," said ilie old man a.s he shoved it across the*bar. 
Gently the stranger )iush( d it back. “Drink It yourself, you old 

son of a hre'culer. Let's sec if you're as good a man as 1 ami” 

—Contributad by £. E. Dalt 



IFhlch TFay to Postwar Jobs? 

0 )iulLMisctl from Barron’s 
John ir. 11 Lines 

A Nortli Cardliiia [>-iM(n-i\u who sc-rvnl iimlcr Mr. Roosevfli as Assist¬ 
ant SiM'ciarv (»r ilic 'ricasiiiy ami. tiniil mi'*, as I'mlfr Secretary 


M A.W in'K I', a its 
inWashiiit^ion 
.arc making 
gramliosc plans to pro¬ 
vide postwar jobs lor 
all Americans. Nobodv 
questions the vital necessity of pro¬ 
viding the jobs. But the \Vnsbing- 
toii planners propose to provide 
these jobs through “public work.s” 
projects into which billions of dollars 
will be poured. 

Before the war emls the govern¬ 
ment will have borrowed some 
billion dollars. With our linancial 
senses dulled by ten years of federal 
prpdigality, many of us iltin’t realize 
the disastrous consetjuenccs of that 
staggering and unjirecctlenled debt. 
Bur thoughtful economists arc pro¬ 
foundly worried bv it. How, they 
wonder, can our nation survi\c .so 
crushing a burden? 'Hie planners’ 
answer is — borrow more; on top of 
the billions borrowed for war, [)ilc 
additional billions of peacetime debts 1 
In planning postwar jobs, one 
basic distinction should be under¬ 
stood by every citizen: the funda¬ 


mental din'erence be¬ 
tween a government 
borrower anti a pri¬ 
vate business borrow¬ 
er. d he dillc'i ■ ee may 
be as great as i^etween 
national pro'^perity and national ruin. 

WIk'ii a corporation borrow's a 
millioii dollars and builds a factory, 
it pnKluccs goods. It sells the goods 
at a jnolit. 'riuis it establishes an 
income out of which it can pay the 
interest on the money it borrowed 
and ultimately the debt itself. But 
the government, save in exceptional 
cases, buikis no lactories, opens no 
stores. It prixluccs no gocxls and few 
ser\ices which it oilers for sale. 
1 lence the money it borrows creates 
no revenue out of which the interest 
or the debt can be paid. 

The government can get money 
to pay the interest only by taxing 
it out of those individuals and pri¬ 
vate iiitlustrics that arc paying their 
own way. As it taxes them more and 
more heavily to pay interest on an 
ever-increasing debt, it makes it 
harder for them to pay their owm 
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way. Such government bonowing, 
then, cvcntiiallv becomes not only 
sterile in itself but destructive of the 
consumer’s purchasing power and 
of the fertility of private enlerprise. 

And there is another diUcicncc, 
e^•en more important. If 1 . as a pri¬ 
vate citizen, bornm’ a ion and 

spend it on charit)-Inventing jobs 

for men — 1 do a certain amount of 
good. Hut when ilic million is spent 
my charily is at an end, li I wish to 
keep on hiring those men I must 
borrow and spend aiunber million. 
Now suppose. in)t as charilv but as a 
business proposition. I b 
lion and tuiil a lactory. 1 hire .11 
to build it and to operate it. i buy 
raw materials, produce goods and 
send them to market. With 
money received lor my product 
I can go on hiring the men and 
I can continue to buy raw ma¬ 
terials. I have created an oiyuni^nj 
which is an instrument uf contin¬ 
uous wealth production and contin¬ 
uous 'employment. 

'Fhe government does not create 
this kind of enterprise. It borrows 
money and spends perhaps on 

manv useful things. 11 these things 
do not produce revenue lor ilie gov¬ 
ernment. I Icnce, when the bornjwed 
million is spent, if the government 
wishes to co to hire the peopl 

it must borrow and again 

and again. Dollars spent in private 
enterprise keep people wf>rking in- 
dermitely; dollars spent by the gov¬ 
ernment ]■ ovidc only tcnijjorary 
work. 
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d’herc is another diflcrencc. The 
interest on a moderate government 
debt is not serious; but when the 
interest gets bigger than all the 
other expenses of the government it 
becomes a perpetual national head¬ 
ache. At the end of the w'ar, the in¬ 
terest on our national debt, at three 
percent, will be nine billion dollars. 
'I’hat means that you and I will have 
to p.iy in taxes, to co\ cr the interest 
alone (without reducing by a dollar 
the total ol the debt), more than the 
greatest amount of taxes ever levied 
lor all pur[U)sis beltJie Pearl 1 larbor! 

.\t the boitoni ol this is the 
central fact that private basincss 
IS an "invesior ; the government 
is a “spender.” When you pay out 
mtiney which you never expect to 
see again either in principal or 
profit, you “spend” it. You may 
sjKnd it wisely or looli.shly; in either 
case it is gone. Some .so-called “new 
economists" .say that building a park, 
a roatl, a playgroiuul is an “invest- 
inent.” 'Phis is only juggling with 
words. Government money spent ft>r 
a playgrouiK ay pay "dividemfe” 
— in better citizeaship; but this is 
not investment in the true economic 
sen.se. ^’011 “invest” when with your 
money or labor you create an cr- 
g'lnism which produces wealth a.nd 
income. Private busine.ss iloes it; 
government does not. 

'Phcrc is one more great — and 
satl — diflercncc between national 
.sjKiidingand private investing. When 
a jirivatc corporation becomes crushed 
under debts it can go into bank- 
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ruplcy and have them wiped out. 
The private lenders lose. But the 
corporation may proceed, unencum¬ 
bered by debt, to a new long life <>[ 
usefulness. 'J’his has happened at one 
time or another to most of our 
railroads. 

National government debt, on the 
other hand, is fixed and irrevocable. 
If it becomes tex) big to handle, the 
government cannot go into bank¬ 
ruptcy. It must extinguish the debt 
by the \ iolentand destructive process 
of inflation. This happens when the 
government, needing astronomical 
sums, can no longer get them in 
taxes or loans Ironi the people, and 
has to borrow inordinately from 
the banks.* d'lie resulting inflation 
puls the government’s books in shape, 
but it proves ruinous to the people. 
Wages never keep up with the sky¬ 
rocketing price'!, so even though the 
worker may find more money in his 
pay cnvelo{>c he can buy less and less 
with it. Millions receiving wages or 
salaries or fixed incomes are reiluced 
to direst puverly; the prices of e\>'n 
the plainest necessities of life so;u- out 
of reach of their pocketbooks. 

Such is the inevitable consecpicnce 
of our postwar planners' “new eco¬ 
nomics.” 'J’here is notlting new about 
it. Every European nation has used 
it during the last century. Italy tried 
it before Mussolini: the old govern¬ 
ment floated dangerously on public 
debt. In the end this paved the way 
for fascism. Since Mussolini came to 

'•'See "rnflatlon in One Easy Lesson,” The 
Reader’s Digest, May, ’43. 


power, public debt as a prop to busi¬ 
ness has been an essential element of 
fascism. France, from 1820 to the eve 
of World War II, continuously in¬ 
creased her public debt. Twice she 
sought escape in inflation. She is 
going through her third escape. The 
German government after World 
War I used it, and Germanv’s econ- 
oinists began preaching then the 
“new economics.” Hitler adopted 
their theories. Ciermany has had one 
disastrous escape through inflation, 
and will have another. 

Despite such ominous precedents, 
our own “new economists” in 
Washington propose to go on bor¬ 
rowing billions for postwar w-ork- 
lirojceis as a permanent national plan. 
Thev sav this is necessary because our 
priNatc enterprise! system is drying 
up. 'J’hey overlook the fact that since 
Ti)3^ they have thrown innumerable 
obst acles in the way of labor-produc¬ 
ing enterprise that have threatened 
to dry it up. 'I’hcy lament that never 
again will we see the many oppor¬ 
tunities for investment that appeared 
in the past, d’hc frontiers are gone. 
There are no longer any great inven¬ 
tions, like the railroad and the 
automobile, to change our forms of 
life and produce endless opportuni¬ 
ties for the private in\cstor. Tliere- 
fore, they say, the government when 
the war ends must do what it is doing 
now — it must borrow all the savings 
of the people which private industry 
cannot absorb and spend them to 
create employment. 

But we have seen that govern- 
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menl-madc-work on borrowed bib 
lions docs not produce prosperity, as 
private industry does, but leads ulti¬ 
mately to catastrophe. A government 
that lives on borrowed dollars lives 
on borrowed time. 

Is it not clear, then, that the one 
big problem ol this country on the 
material sitle is to get tlic creative 
process ol private production and 
distribution ol wealtli starlet! aiiain? 
In all the planning in Washington 
nobody seems to be planning to ac¬ 
complish this. .\t the bottom ol all 
the planning is the convictifin ol the 
planners that private enterprise as a 
dynamic instriiinenl is done. 

That doctrine ol despair has been 


preached before, in our own history, 
and has been disprovcrl by the irre¬ 
pressible creative genius of our peo¬ 
ple. Today industrial leaders know 
that possibilities for postwar expan¬ 
sion arc greater than ever. There can 
be new inventions, new products, 
new services, that the bureaucratic 
mind would never conceive but that 
the system ol competitive enterprise 
invariably creates. 

So 1 believe the fust thing to do is 
to put the [•lanning for the future in 
the haiuls of men who do not think 
we are washed up; who arc convinced 
that with vision and resolute leader¬ 
ship American business again can 
leaii the wav to postwar prosperity. 


Old Glory’s Baptism by Fire 


T ill' Stars and Stripis l!ew in hat lie 
for the lirsi lime jo'i \ears .igo. I lie 
selling for this hisioric debui was I'ort 
Schuyler, a wiMerness post wliere now 
stands the lilile city ol Home. ,\ew 
York. I’ort Schuyler lav in the path »)l 
General Umgoyne. wiio liad set out 
from Montreal with “otm liriiisli and 
Ilessian troops to end the Kevoliiiion. 
Alter recapturing I’iconderoga, Ihir- 
goync was now camped within sight ol 
the fort, wliere (.'olonel Peter (ianse- 
voori and tioo (ioniinentals we. c ready 
but outnumbered. 

It was .August i, 1777. 1 -atc in flic 
evening, 200 tnen of the Ninlh .Massa- 
cliuscils slipped in to rcinloree f»anse- 
VfKirt, bringing with them, besides guns 
and powder, copies of the lalcsr .Albany 
papers. In one was a brief item: On 


lime 1^ ('ongress h.ul resolveil “I’liat 
the llag of the 1^ l iiileil States he 13 
sirlpis, alternate red aiul while; dial 
■ill- union he .Mars, while on a hlue 
field, represe'iting a new constellation.” 

Someone suggeMcd, “I.el's make 
one! ” rhe \\hile was e.isy: .scores ol 
men ollered ih<“ir sliirts. Tlien a woivian 
coiitrihuted her red llamiel }K-tticoat 
and (’apiain .Ahraliam Swaiiwout his 
hlue greali.'oal. .A stall was set up on the 
hast ion nearest the enemy caiu[>, and 
early in the .ifiemoon ol August 3 .he 
asMji ieil wearing apparel, crudely hut 
lo\ iugly fashioned into a flag, was run 
up, to the music of guns fired by the 
enemy. A drummer heat assembly, tiic 
adjutant read the CVingrcssional resolu¬ 
tion - and ihe llag was in the fight for 
the first time. — Leigh Mitchell Hodgn 
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Condensed from Prairie Sciiuoner 
A. C. Edwards 
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oiiN 'Fiiomas was silling on ihe 
porcli with his granilpappy. 
.smelling the baked biscuit smell 
from the comm oil mill, aiul 
feeling his supper feel good where if. 
ought to be. The moon was coming 
up, and .some hoimds were baying in 
the w(K)ds. 

“Sho was good ral)bil for supper, 
Gran’pappy," said lohn I homas. 

“Mighty fuic, lohn Thomas." 

d'lie old hound dog crept up on 
the porch and lohn I’homas drew bis 
bare leet across its warm, .solt back. 

“Cran’pappy, why don' you .shoot 
us a deer, the way you .shot the rab¬ 
bit.' Ah .see lot s ol deer in the inornin’, 
runnin’ with the cows.” 

“1 ain't study in’ about killin’ no 
deer, lohn 'rbonias. When the frost 
makes the persimmons good. I’ll kill 
you some right fat po.ssums. Maybe a 
giMxl ol’ C(X)n. and a mess o’ .s(|uirrel.s.” 

‘“But Ah’d like mighty well to eat 
a piece o’ deer, (iran’pappy. Ain’t 
the deer jus’ like the rabbit and the 
coon and the po.ssum.^” 

“Thai’s jus’ the p’int, John d’homas. 
When vou kills a rabbit, vou cats 

if j 

him, and next inornin’ in the cab¬ 
bage patch he’s back ag’ir.. You .say, 
‘Good ntlirnin’, Misiuh lohnny Rab¬ 
bit, how doV Vou ain’t done him no 
harm. When you kill a possum and 


bake him brown with sweet per- 
laicrs lor yo’ Sunday dinner, the 
very ne.\’ lime you go to the per¬ 
simmon tree, there he is, big as life 
and jus’ as natural. And when you 
shoot a mess o’ squirrels and stew ’em 
for yo’ breakfus’, tlie nex’ lime you 
go in the hickory grove, you see him 
back ag’in, with all his frien's and 
relations. But a deer.’’ 

C \ rand pappy knocked out his pipe, 
kicked oil his shoes and rubbed his 
feel on the hound dog’s back. 

“I mind, John 'I'homas, when 1 was 
a boy like you is, I used to run the 
deer up with the cows. In the win¬ 
tertime, wh('n the fawns was big and 
gl owed, menlblkson the place decide 
to slioot some ileer. 1 talked big, and 
says to the menlolks, let ivic carry me 
a gun, and lake a stand, and I’ll sho 
find you the deer. 

“Well, early one inornin’ we took 
out fer the wooils, with all the houn's 
that coukl iraif deer, and wc took 
our stands. 1 had a stand on the edge 
of the pin oak swam]). I was jus’ a 
little feller, but J sho wanted to get 
me a deer. The houn’s went away olf, 
and pretty soon they begins to holler 
and carrv on. 

j 

“I was all bv myself, and I starts 

if f 

feclin’ kind o’ lonesome. I been up so 
early I’s sleepy, and I put my gun 
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down and leaned ag’inst a tree. By 
and bv, I sort o’ doze ofl. 

“'riicn I hear the hoiin’s a-bayin’ 
powerful loud. 'I’hcy mus’ be coinin’ 
niy wav. I grab my gun, and then 
there was a crackle in the brush. 
’Cross the clearin' I see a deer. It was 
a little one-prong buck I seen with 
the cows every niornin’. He walk 
lo'ard me and begins nibblin’ on the 
branches, 

“I starts to raise my gun, but the 
deer just look at me with his big 
brown eyes, right fricn’ly-like. I 
drop my gun. 

"By an' by, the houn's come 
closer, and the deer starts movin' 
oH. 1 think it be lonesome tomorrow 
without that deer wlien I run up the 
cows. 1 don' ieel good. J'hc houn's 
is close, .so 1 f)’ini my gun in the air, 
and fchiini, 1 lire her oil. rhen 1 
blows on the bar'l.’’ 

hat you do that fer. Cran'” 

Fppy'" 

" I'o let the menfolks know I tlonc 


kill a deer off their houn’s, so they 
stop the chase.” 

“But you didn’ kill the deer!” 

"1 couldn’ kill him. John Thomas.” 

‘‘'i’ou let him get ])lumb away.?” 

“I try to. But when 1 listen to 
him crashin' through the brush, I 
liear 'nother gun go w/iiim and then 
J hear someone else blowin’ on his 
gun bar'].'’ 

".\n’ what happen’ ncx'?” John 
'riiomas asked. 

‘ rhere was a whole lot of ex¬ 
plainin' asked for, about all the 
shoolin' and the blowin' on the gun 
bar’ls, and who claim’ the deer. But 
I didn’ say nothin'. 1 just went on 
home an' jnn my pappy's gun in the 
corner.'’ 

"Is that all, Coan'pappy.'” 

" I'hc very nex’ mornin', wlicn I 
g»)es out Vo run Uj' the c«nvs, there 
ain’t no deer. It was mighty lone¬ 
some. John Thomas, and 1 don’ want 

you or nobody to study ’bout killin’ 

1 ** 

no ucc r. 


The Will to Live 



a raid during the fust World 
War, an /M'd' surgeon told the cha)ilain that one wounded man was 
cpiile beyond hope. The chaplain leaned o^er him: "My dear fellow, 
)'ou arc: very b;idly wounded; liave yoa anything to say or any word 
you want to send to your lamiiy.'” 

“My iiisiile eoat poeket," breathed the soldier, painfully. 

1 'he cliaplaiii felt a pockethcK^k, and took it out. "Is this what you 
want."’ 

“Ves, open it.” 

“flc ? is a tcn-dollar bill. Is that what you want?” 

"Yes,” said the soldier, in a wliisper. "Bel you that that 1 don’t 
die." And he did not. —Funk U. Uirk-y, The muto Win (WiUe) 
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Tiiosk who lliiiik llial I’orciijn policv is :i (iillicult siibjfct will he 
fascinuleil l)y llic claiily anil irrt'si.siihlc logic with which Mr, 
Lippmaiin chans a coiir.sc that, will ciiMirc both our nalional soll- 
iiilcrcsr .iml liiuirc scciiriiy. 

Here, at last, is a program on which Americans can wholc- 
hearleclly unite, to make oiir country imlcstruciihle in oiir own 
ami oiir chiUlreii's liietime. 

What Waller I i[.>pmann, America's nios't clisiingiiished political 
writer, says hrillianiiy, with passionate heliel, out ol cleVp knowl¬ 
edge and ripe wisdom, is ol vita! interest to every one of us. 
No more important bexjk has been written lor Aitiericans in a 
generation. 

“U. S. Foreign Policy” is a Book-ol-the-Month Club selec¬ 
tion. 



Foreword 


Mr. Lippmanii’s theme in this extraordinary and absorbing book is that 
America has been lor 40 years disastituisly un|>repared to wage war or to make 
peace, tliai we lace dire national peril il \vc do not now and henceforth find and 
unite on a sound and realistic foreign policy. 

Lest he seem to critici/.e his fellow Americans for lack of international vision, 
he ct)nfesses in his IntnKliiciion that his own vision was similarly clouded for 


years. 

“I cannot remember takitjg any iiui rest in foreign affairs,” he says, “until 
after the outbreak t)l the lust World War. As a boy I hail, to he sure, been 
greatly excited by Dewey’s victory in Nfanila Hay. Hut years afterwards, in 
spite of much reading about public allairs, I lacked any understanding of the 
revohuionarv consei]uences ol the Spanish American War. 

“In fact 1 came out ol college thinking that 1 heodore Kooseveli was eccentric 
in harping on the Panama Cainal and llie navy, h'or in my youth we all assumed 
that the money spent on battleships would better be spiul 011 sclioolbouses, 
and that war was an alfair that, ‘iniliiarists’ talked about aud not something 
that progressive democr.its paid any ailenllon to. I had no notion that it would 
ever toucli me or jeojiardi/e the interests of the eountrv. 

“Il was possible for an Ameiicaii in those days to be totally unconscious of 
the WDilil he lived in. 1 sailed lor Ivngland a few days alter the .\rehdnke Fer¬ 
dinand was assas'.iiiiind at Sarajevo in jiine M)I4. and I spent a delightful 
summer in I 'ugk.nd. I do not remember hearing any iliscussion of the Serbian 
crisis, and so little eoiicern did 1 have v ith il that in the last week of July 1 
crossetl over to lielgiiim and bought a ticket Ibr a journey through Clerinany. 
I remember being rather annoyed when 1 loiind that the (jerman border was 
closed because iiclgium had had an ultimatum. 

“.So 1 know at least one yf#ung man who was not mentally prepari'd for t.ic 
age he was destined to live in. Nor e ven under the shock ol one great war did 
umlcrsianding come easily. I had learned to understand, hy 19171 that a Ger¬ 
man vieir)ry would he a triumph of the Prussian military ca.stc ‘which aims to 
make Germany the leader of a coalition against the .Atlantic world.’ lUit though 
later I worked lor Presideni Wilson under Colonel House’s direction on the 
terms of peace, I di<l not have the .sense to see that the acqui.sition of (»erman 
islaiuis in the Pacific by Japan was a lalal blow to our ilefenses in the Pacific. 

“.And though I knew that Hriiish-Ainerican sea power combined was neces¬ 
sary to our own security, I was too weak-miniled to lake a stand against the 
cxorbitapl folly of ibc Washington Disarmament Conference.” 

Rarely ha.s a more challenging book on America’s place in the world been 
written than this one in wliich Mr. Lippmanii reveals what he has learned since 
the days of innocence in wliich we all lived. 



U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


ns THE CLIMAX of the War finds 
the people of the United 
JL ^ States appVoacliing a na¬ 
tional election, we must face the fact 
that for nearly 50 years the nalion 
has not had a setiled aiul generallv 
acceptctl foreign policy. This is a 
danger to the kcpiiblic. Imr when a 
people is divided within iiself about 
the conduct of its foreign relations, it 
is unable to prepare adequately for 
war or to salemiard suceesslullv its 

if ^ 

true interest in peace. 

rijc country had a secure foreign 
polic\ towarti the great powers Ironi 
the decaile alter tlie end of the \\ ar 
of jSi2 to the end ol the war with 
Spain in iSqS. lJut the nation be¬ 
came tlivided over the consecpiences 
of the war with Sjiain, and never 
since tlien I’ is it been j>ossible for 
any President of the United States to 
rely upon the united support of the 
nation in the conduct ol foreign 
allairs. 

d’he conse(]iicnces have been grave. 
The war with Spain left the Unitetl 
States with commitments in the 
Pacific 7000 miles west of California. 
The lack of a settled foreign policy 
made it impossible for the. United 
States to*liquidate the commitment 
l>y withdrawing from the Far Pacific 
or to fulfill it by assuring the defense 


of the Philippines. The outbreak of 
the first \\'orld War precipitated an 
internal conirovcr.sy about Ameri¬ 
ca’s rights and its interests, its duties 
and its obligations. As a result, the 
country was unable to prepare for 
that war even when American par¬ 
ticipation hail become probable, and 
it was unable to con.solidate the vic¬ 
tory which it helped to win. 

During the 20 years which fol¬ 
lowed, unending domestic contro¬ 
versy over foreign policy made the 
American grivernment as inefleclive 
in preventing the second World War 
as it was in preparing lor it. Now the 
cjumtry again finds itself iinahlc to 
think clearly and to decide firmly 
what policy it will follow in the 
settlement of the war. 

Our failure to form such a policy 
will, though we defeat our enemies, 
leave us dangerously exposed to 
deadly conflict at home and to un¬ 
manageable perik from abroad. 

'J'he failure to form a foreign pol¬ 
icy is due to an lusioric circumstance. 
l‘’or about So years — from the pro- 
mulgaliou of the Monroe Doctrine 
to the end of the war with Spain — 
there was 110 need for the American 
people to form a foreign policy. 
When events compelled us once 
again to attend to foreign relations. 
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wc had lost the art of shaping a jx)!- 
icy, and could not find a policy be¬ 
cause we no longer knew what wc 
needed. 

In foreign relations, as in all other 
relations, a policy has been fornicd 
only when commitments and p{)wer 
liavc been brought into balance; 
when men admit that they must pay 
for what they want and that tiicy 
must want only what they arc willing 
to pay for. I'his is the lorgoitcn prin¬ 
ciple which must be reslored to the 
first place in American thought it the 
nation is to achieve the loreign pol¬ 
icy which it so ilesjieraiely wants. 

Now that we have been attacked 
by a combination of ('xceedingly 
dangerous enemies, we are liquidat¬ 
ing in sweat and blood and tears, and 
at our mortal peril, the lact that wc 
made commitments, asserted rights, 
and proclaimctl ideals while wc Iclt 
our frontiers ungii.irded. our arma¬ 
ments unprepared, and our alliances 
unsustained. 

Our Foi ‘ei^n (^ommihnents 

Before we examine the history of 
our insolvent foreign relations, we 
must be sure that we know what we 
mean by a foreign commitment and 
by the power to balance it. 

/ mean by a foreign commitment 
an obligation^ outside the continental 
limits of the United States^ which may 
in the last analysis have to be met by 
waging war. 

I mean by power the force which is 
necessary to prevent such a war or to 
win it tf it cannot be prevented. In the 


term nccesstiry power I include the 
military force of the United States 
ami also the reinforcements which can 
be obtained from dependable allies. 

The thesis of this book is that a 
foreign policy consists in bringing 
into balance, with a comfortable sur¬ 
plus of power in reserve, the nation s 
commitments and the nation’s ixiwer. 

The L'nitcd States opened a new 
chapter in its history by making its 
first vast foreign commitment in 
11^23, when President Monroe de¬ 
clared that, at the risk of war, the 
United Slates would thereafter re¬ 
sist the creation of new liiiropean 
empires in the Western Hemisphere. 

1 he prohibition was dirccletl at the 
1 loly Alliance ffipain, P'rance, Russia 
and Austria). This momentous en¬ 
gagement was taken by President 
Monroe, alter he had consulted Madi¬ 
son and Ji llerson. i'hey approved it 
only alter Oiniiing, the British P’or- 
eign Secretary, had assured the Amer¬ 
ican Minister, Richard Rush, that 
Britain and the British navy would 
support the United States. 'Phey 
were sure, after studying Rush’s re¬ 
port from I.,ondon, that Brilair in 
lier own political and commercial in¬ 
terest would not permit the Holy 
Alliance to intervene in South 
America. 

For the Founding Fathers under- 
slofxl the realities of foreign policy 
loo well to make commitments with¬ 
out having first made certain they 
liad the means to support tlicm. They 
knew, as John Quincy AdaiTis put it, 
that at that time the naval power of 
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the United States was to that of 
Great Britain ‘'as a cockboat in the 
wake of the British man-of-war.’' 

And they knew, as Jefferson replied 
to Monroe, that “Great Britain is 
the nation wliich can do us the most 
harm of any one, or all on earth: and 
with her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world.” 

Unfortunately, however, for the 
education of the American people in 
the realities of foreij^n policy the un- 
dersiandlng with Britain, which pre¬ 
ceded Monroe’s Message, was never 
avowed. To this day most Americans 
have never heard of it. "^'et as a mat¬ 
ter of fact the two gtn emmeiils very 
nearly made a joint declaration. 

We came to believe that the im¬ 
mense obligation to protect the 
Western Hemisphere, ami conse¬ 
quently almost any other obligation 
we chose to assume, coukl in the n.i- 
tiirc of things be validated by Ameri¬ 
can forces alone. Because the inlor- 
mal alliance with British sea power 
was concealed, and was dis|)leasip.g to 
tlieir sclf-est:.cm, the American peo¬ 
ple lost the prudence, so consistently 
practised by the bounding I'athcrs, 
of not underestimating the risks ot 
their commitments aiul of not over¬ 
estimating their own power. 

Tl^e Enter the Pacific 

With this misunderstanding ol the 
nature of foreign policy, the United 
Slates extended its commitments far 
beyond the wide limits of the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine and proceeded to ex¬ 
pand into the Pacific. In 1867 Seward 
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bought Alaska from Russia. In 1878 a 
coaling station was established at 
Pago Pago in Samoa. In 1893-1898 
tlic Hawaiian Islands were annexed. 
'I’he war with Spain gave us Guam 
and the Philippines. 

By the acquisition of the Philip¬ 
pines the United Stales had placed 
itself at the geographical center of 
the empires of Ji!astcrn Asia, and at 
the strategic crossroads of their lines 
of communication. I’his was, as Cap¬ 
tain Mahan put it, “a proposition 
entirely unexpected and novel.” It 
was “.Asiatic dominion. " 

A few months later the Secretary 
of Slate, John Hay, wrote his notes 
on the Open Door in China, and the 
“circular” which declared that “the 
policy of the government of the 
L’niled States is to seek a solution 
which may” — among other things 
— “preserve C'hinese territorial and 
administrative entity.” 

I rom the day when Admiral 
Dewey .sailed into Manila Bay until 
the day when (jencral Wainwright 
surrendered Corregiilor, the Unitcil 
Slates never made a sustained and 
}>rudcnt, or remotely adequate, ef¬ 
fort to bring lhc.se immense obliga¬ 
tions and its jx)wcr into balance. 

J^resident Theodore Roosevelt, 
wlio, with Senator Lodge and Cap¬ 
tain Mahan, was the principal pro¬ 
moter of the commitment, did realize 
that the new departure called for 
new measures. So he insisted upon 
digging the Panama Canal in order 
that the navy could be concentrated 
rapidly in cither ocean. He per- 
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suadcd Congress and the people to 
support the construction of a modern 
navv. 

He knew that wc also ncctled 
friends and virtual allies — allies 
against the rising imperialism of (Ger¬ 
many and later on against the rising 
imperialism ol Japan, b'ur that reason 
he never allowed disputes about 
China to alienate the I nited States 
from Great Britain. For the same 
reason lie intervened quickly in the 
Moroccan AHair of in order to 
prevent a k'liropean war which, he 
realized, would leave the I’niicd 
States alone with its vast commit- 
ments. 

ThetKlore Rrxw-velt had. there¬ 
fore, the elements of a genuine lor- 
eign poliev. Hut these riidinuntary 
beginnings were not carried lorvvard 
by his successors. 

Ti^oodroiv w ilson 

7 ’hc mental habits of 'I'lieodore 
Roosevelt s immediate successors - 
daft an«l Wilson— were lormcd in 
the period ol illusr)ry isolation which 
had lasted from tf) iSuS. In both 
of them the idealism which prompts 
Americans to make large and resound¬ 
ing commitments was combineil with 
the pacifism which causes Americans 
to shrink from the measures of force 
that are needed to support the com¬ 
mitments. Neither promoted the 
preparation of armaments in time of 
peace. Both accepted reluctantly and 
tardily the need to arm. 

When the long-expected war in 
Europe broke out in 19141 President 
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Wilson had no foreign policy, ac¬ 
cepted by the nation, which gave him 
the means of judging whether, why, 
when, where, how, and to what end, 
the Ihiited States must take its 
position in the war. 

iM'om 1914 to iqi6 Wilson vacil¬ 
lated between the assertion of Ameri¬ 
can rights and reluctance to face the 
consequences of asserting them, be¬ 
tween dread of a German victory and 
dread ol a war to prc\ cnt a German 
victory, riius he t(K)k a zigzag course, 
now one way because the British 
blockade iniringetl the American 
doctrine of the Ireedoin of the seas, 
now the other way because (jcrman 
riithlessness outraged .\merican sen¬ 
sibilities. 'I he nation hail no means 
ol ascertaining its true interests. I'hc 
verbal battle ol the propagaiulists, of 
which so much was made in later 
years, was fought in this vacuum of 
the .Xnuricau mind. 

Because of this vacuum, the United 
States went to war in .\|)ril iqiy for 
reasons which were never willingly 
or accurately avoweil. President Wil¬ 
son based his decision to inteivcne 
upon the legal objection to unre- 
stricled submarine warfare and upon 
a moral objection to lawless and 
cruel aggression. But these super¬ 
ficial reasons lor the declaration of 
war would never have carried the 
tlay if a majority of the people had 
not recognized intuitively that if 
Germany won, America would have 
to live in a perpetual state of alert 
military preparedness. I'he United 
States did not go to war to make the 
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world safe for all democracies, to 
overthrow the Kaiser and make Ger¬ 
many a democratic republic, or to 
found a I-eague of Nations; it went 
to war in order to preserve Ameri¬ 
can security. 

And when the war was over, the 
nation would almost certainly have 
accepted the League of Nations in 
some form if J^rcsklent Wilson had 
been able to demonstrate that the 
Ixaguc would perpetuate the secur¬ 
ity which the military victory had 
won. Mr. Wilson failed to make this 
demonstration, because in leatling 
the nation to war he had failed to 
gi\c the compelling reasons for the 
momentous decision. 

Hecause this simple Amt rican in¬ 
terest was not made explicit, the na¬ 
tion never understtxKl clearlv whv it 
had entered the war. As time w'cnt 
on, the country was therefore open 
to every insinuation that the nation 
had fought for no gt)od reason at all, 
that its victory was meaningless, that 
it had been maneuvered into a non- 
American war by the international 
bankers and the British diplomats. 

Not until 20 years later, not until 
France had fallen and Britain was in 
mortal peril, not until the Japanese 
had surrounded the Fhilippincs, did 
the nation perceive the hidtlen but 
real structure of America’s strategic 
position in the world. 

F.ventiially there is a reckoning for 
nations, as for individuals, who have 
obligatioiis that arc not covered by 
their resources. Between 1931 and 
1937 become manifest that the 
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time of that reckoning had come. 
Germany and Japan and Italy were 
on the march and they would domi¬ 
nate the world if they were not 
successfully resisted. The American 
situation demanded an immediate, 
intensified expansion of our armed 
forces, the fortification of our strate¬ 
gic commitments in Alaska, Guam, 
the Philippines, and Panama, and 
arrangcmcnls for mutual aid with 
Great Britain,'!''ranee, and China — 
our obvious allies in an attack which 
was being prepared against them and 
against us alike. But this prudent 
course was held to be politically 
in ident. 

Prcviili’iit Roosevelt s Preivar 

Pollcv 

Thus from 1937 President 

Roosevelt moved anxiously and hesi¬ 
tantly between his knowledge of 
what ought to be done and his esti¬ 
mate of how much the people would 
understand what ought to be done. 
I le dkl not succeed in persuading the 
nation to attend elTcctively to the 
American interest. Though he him- 
sell realized the peril, he did not in¬ 
sist on greater armaments until after 
the Japanese had conqueretl the 
coast of China, had encircled the 
Philippines, and were jKjiscd for at¬ 
tack. Not until after France had 
fallen, not until Britain was threat¬ 
ened with invasion, did he feel able 
to move at all. 

He did not feel able to do what 
was needed because of the scries of 
furious controversies w’liich divided 
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the nation between 1937 and 1941. 
None of these costly controversies 
would have taken the form it did 
take if the President had been able 
to present it to a people which real¬ 
ized how serious were their cominit- 
inenls and had acquired the habit of 
covering their commitments. 

And even now, as wc approach the 
climax of the struggle, it is still by no 
means certain that a settled Ameri¬ 
can policy can be established against 
the abiding illusions of more than a 
century of inexperience in the reali¬ 
ties of foreign policy. 

Jidira ges 

The elementary means by which 
all foreign policy must be conducied 
are the armed forces of the nation, 
the arrangement of its strategic posi¬ 
tion, and the choice of its alliances. 
In the American ideology these 
things had come to be regarded as 
militaristic, imperialistic, reaction¬ 
ary, and archaic; the proper concern 
of right-minded men was held to be 
peace, disarmament, and a choice 
between non-in ter ven lion and col¬ 
lective security. 

The P'oundcrs of the Republic en¬ 
tertained none of these illusions. 
I hcy did not regard peace as more 
important than the nation al security. 
Indeed, in the harewell Adilress, 
Washington said, “u.'e may choose 
peace or war^ as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel.” They never 
thought of making unpreparedness 
for war a national ideal. And though 
they spoke against “entangling” alli- 
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anccs, they never hesitated to seek 
the siip|)ort of other powers, as in 
tlie case of the Louisiana Purchase 
and the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine, when they saw that di¬ 
rectly or indirectly the help of an 
ally could promote the national 
interest. 

In the hundred years which fol- 
lo'\^•ed Monroe's declaration, the ideal 
of peace diverted our attention from 
the idea of national security. The 
objections to armaments and alli¬ 
ances nourished, and became a na¬ 
tional ideology, owing to the histor¬ 
ical accident that in that period Asia 
was dormant, 1‘hirope divided, and 
Britain’s command of the sea un¬ 
challenged. As a result, wc never 
had to meet our obligations in this 
hemisphere ami in the Pacific, and 
wc enjoyed a security which wc took 
almost no measures to sustain. 

'J'hls uncarneil security during a 
long century had the cilect ujxm our 
national habits of mind which the 
lazy enjoyment of unearned income 
so olten has ujxin the descendants of 
a harci-working grand hit her. It ciuscd 
us to lorget that man has to earn his 
security and his liberty as he lias to 
earn his living. We came to think 
that our privileged position was a 
natural right, and then to believe 
that our unearned security was the 
rcwartl of our moral superiority. 

The Mirage of'‘'Peaces In exam¬ 
ining our national prejudices, we 
may begin by asking ourselves 
whether peace, as so many say, is the 
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supreme end of foreign policy. 
Merely to ask the question would 
have sounded shocking a sliort while 
ago. At the moment, it is obvious 
that the survival of the nation in its 
independence and its security is a 
greater end than peace. 

The vice of the pacifist ideal is 
that it conceals the true end ol lor- 
cign policy — to provide lor the 
security of the nation in peace rtwd 
in w-ar. A nation has security when 
it docs not have to sacrilice its legit¬ 
imate interests to avoid war and is 
able, if challenged, to maintain them 
by war. 'I'lie untoward result ol the 
pacifist ideal is to cause the nation to 
neglect its defenses and to ignore its 
enemies. 

The course of events from the sei¬ 
zure of Manchuria in to the 
invasion of Poland in has proved 
how the jxicifist ideal in ( iieat Hrit- 
ain. Prance and the L'nited States 
permitted and even encouraged the 
ambitions of the aggressive states. 
The preachment and the practice of 
pacifists in lli itain and Anicrica were 
a cause of the failure to keep pace 
with the growth of Cjcrman and 
Japanese armaments. They led to the 
policy of so-called appeasement, 
which led to the surrender ol the 
Rhineland and Czcchaslovakia. What 
was surrendered by our allies in the 
name of peace became the strategic 
foundation upon which Hitler prose¬ 
cuted his ware 

We may call this the vicious circle 
of pacifism. In the name of peace the 
nation is made weak and unwilling to 
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defend its vital interests. Confronted 
with the menace of superior force, it 
then surrenders its vital interests. 
I’he pacifist statesmen justify their 
surrender on the ground, first, that 
peace is always preferable to war, and 
second, that because the nation 
wants peace so much, it is not pre- 
parcil to wage war. lunally, with its 
back to the wail, the {vicifist nation 
has to light nevertheless. But then it 
lights against a strategically superior 
enemy; it lights with its own arma¬ 
ments insuilicient and with its alli¬ 
ances .shattered. 

'fills was the way in which the 
paciJist idea led the peace-loving 
nations to ic very edge of the 
catastruphe rom which they are 
now saving themselves only at pro¬ 
digious cost. 'J'hc generation which 
most sincerely and elaborately de¬ 
clared that peace is the supreme 
end cl foreign policy got 'lot peace, 
but a most devastating war. 

The Mirage nf'‘'‘Disarnmmertiy In 
the interval between the two great 
wars the Unitetl States sought to 
promote peace by denouncing war, 
ami by promoting di.sarmamcnt. The 
disarmament movement was tragi¬ 
cally succe.ssful in disarming the na¬ 
tions that believed in disarmament, 
in dLssolving the alliance among the 
victors of the first World War, and 
reducing them to almost disastrous 
impotence on the eve of the second 
World War. 

The movement for peace by dis¬ 
armament w'as initiated by President 
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Harding, who summoned our ex- 
allies to the Washington Conference. 
We insisted upon the rupture of the 
Anglo-Japancse alliance, thus isolat¬ 
ing Japan anti oifering her the option 
of finding new allies among the van¬ 
quished stales. Japan niatle her new 
alliance with (.Icrmany. We then 
“imposed,” as we imagined, a -atio 
of naval forces, especially of the 
long-range offensive ships, which 
guaranteed Japan against any prompt 
and elfectivc naval intervention by 
America or llritain in the h'ar Kasi- 
ern area of Jajianese ambition, fi¬ 
nally, having disarmed ourselves 
strategically vis-a-vis Japan, we 
worked with the British on the 
project of reducing the value of 
their navy and of ours. 

The effect \Nas to impair radically 
the Anglo-American control of the 
sea communications of the world. 
I'hat was not the intention, of 
course. It was supposed that if the 
ratio of the fleets was maintainetl, 
the balance of power would he the 
same, though the fleets were smaller. 
This was a fallacy in calculation. I-'or, 
as the absolute size of the British 
and American fleets was reduced, the 
area in which they could operate 
contracted. I hc reduced British licet 
had to be concentrated at the British 
Isles. The reduced American licet 
had to be concentrated between 
California and Hawaii, 'riiiis Japan 
obtained superiority in all the waters 
that mactered to her; thus the part¬ 
ners of one great war disarmed one 
another in the short period remain¬ 


ing before they were to he partners 
again in an even greater w'ar. 

The Mirage of “A’o Entangling 
Alliances." 'Hic liard core of resist¬ 
ance to the formation of foreign 
policy has been the popular objec¬ 
tion to alliances. 'I'his prejudice rests, 
so most of us were brought up to 
believe, upon the lt?achings of the 
Bounding I'athcrs of the J<.cpublic. 

^’et as a mailer ol fact the words 
and acts of the Bounding Fathers 
show that they were only loo pleased 
to have allies whene\ er they thought 
it would .serve the national interest. 
In the War of lnde[)cndenc.c Wasli- 
ington rejoiced when B'ranklin .siic- 
cc-edeil in making an ally of B'rance. 
In the great affair of I lie Louisiana 
Jhircliase, Jefferson did not shrink 
from accepting the diplomatic en¬ 
couragement of Britain. Far from 
sharing the popular prejudice against 
alliances, they made alliances, at one 
time and another, with B'rance and 
Britain, the two greatest foreign 
powers of their time. 

On April i8, 1802, 13 months 
after iitleriiig his celebrated injunc¬ 
tion against entangling alliances, wc 
find President Jefferson writing about 
the threatened cession of Louisiana 
liy Spain to I*'ranee: “The day that 
France takes {xisscssion of New' Or¬ 
leans . . . seals the union of two 
nations, who, in conjunction, can 
maintain exclusive possession of the 
ocean. From that moment, we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation.” 
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And, in a phrase which is an in¬ 
teresting forerunner of President 
Roosevelt’s invcniion “The United 
Nations,” JcU'erson spoke of “hold¬ 
ing the two continents of America in 
sequestration for the comnK)n pur¬ 
poses of tlic United Britisli and 
American nations.” 

And iinally, in llic preparaiion of 
the Monroe Doclrine, the I'Diinding 
Fathers made their great decision 
after negotiations in J.ondon hy 
which they were assured of llio 
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armed diplomatic support of (Jreat 
Britain. 

How then ilid we come to think 
that alliances were conirary to the 
example f)l the hOuiiding fathers, 
and ihereforc alien to the purest 
.•\merican tradition? I helieve tliaf 
the reason is simple, j'or 75 years 
after the adoption of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the unavowed hut none 
the less actual Briiish-.American com¬ 
munity of interest which supported 
it worked on the whole so well that, 
as with the air we breathe or our 
stomachs when they are in g(K)d 
order, we were unconscious ol the 
ijnplied alliance. 

But after 1899, when the Senate 
had ratilied the treaty of peace with 
Spain, the structure of policy built 
by jeflerson, Madison, and Monroe 
was no longer adequate, for Amer¬ 
ican commitments had been ex¬ 
tended across the Pacific to the 
China Coast. As the liabilities in¬ 
creased, the assets on the other side 
of the balance sheet decreased. In 
1900 Germany began to build a great 


navy, and soon thereafter Japan 
followed suit. 

Thus the old order of our foreign 
relations was radically dislocated. 
Yet American statesmanship was no 
longer equal to the task of estimating 
commitments and power, liabilities 
aiul assets, risks and jirecautions. 
'I'he American nation clung to the 
illusions wliich had sulliced under 
the old ordtu". d’hc prejudice against 
alliances was so deep that we refused 
to ilisiinsiuish between those na- 
lions whose vital interests made 
them our potential allies and those 
nations whose opjtosing interests 
made them potential foes, d'hus \vc 
were as zealous in seeking to disarm 
Britain as }aj)an, and from 1914 to 
1916, an<l again from September 
i()4«) to |une 1940, American [policy 
prolesseil 10 se(’ no vital American 
interest in whether Britain or Ger¬ 
many won the war. 

F'orctMti and Domestic 

■ ■ 
issension 

We come now to the object of our 
iiu|uiry. It is to iliscover and eluci¬ 
date the valid foreign policy of the 
United States in our own time, and 
hud common ground upon w'hich 
the American people can again unite. 

Our experience since the founding 
of the Reiniblic has shown that do¬ 
mestic division over foreign relations 
is the consequence — and not the 
cause — of an insolvent foreign pol¬ 
icy. And since 1899 American foreign 
policy has never been solvent. Ac¬ 
cordingly the nation has been deeply 
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divided, throughout this period, on 
the issues of imperialism, on inter¬ 
vention in the first World War, on 
participation in the settlement of 
that war, on reconstruction after 
that war, on measures to prevent the 
second World War, on preparedness 
for it, on intervention in it, and on 
what course to take when it ends. 

Insolvency in foreign jiolicy will 
mean that preventable wars arc 
not prevented, that unavoiilahlc 
wars are fought without being ade¬ 
quately prepared for, atid that settle¬ 
ments are made which are the jirel- 
ude to a new cycle of unprevenieil 
wars, unprepared wars, and unwork¬ 
able settlements. 

Wc have been living in this grim 
cycle for nearly 50 years. It can he 
broken now only by the formulation 
of a policy which works so well that 
it heals the dissension. 

'Fhe example of Monroe, feffer- 
son, and Madison teaches us that a 
true policy will not be formulated 
if the responsible statesmen shirk 
the responsibility of making the 
initial decision. Monroe announced 
to Congress the policy which he 
and Madison and Jellerson had de¬ 
cided upon. He dul what he con¬ 
ceived to be right and necessary. 
The corresj-K^ndcncc of the three 
Virginia Presidents is concerned not 
with what the Gallup poll might 
show about the opinions of a divided 
people, but with what the vital in¬ 
terests of the country required in the 
situation as it f - esented itself. 'I’hcy 
formulated a sound policy which the 


divided people came, because of its 
inherent virtue, to unite in sup¬ 
porting. 

In our age, to be sure, a great 
policy cannot be adopted by private 
consultation among a few leading 
men. But the essential principle is 
not changed: the policy must be 
examined on its merits and not with 
respect to its immediate popularity. 
'I’hc measure of a policy is its sound¬ 
ness; if it is sound, it will unite the 
common sense of the nation because 
it is self-evident. 

TJte Defensive Area of the 
UniteJ States 

Our inlenial disputes have turned 
upon ihe (jiicstion; What are the 
vital interests of the United States? 

'J'hcrc was cc»nsidcrablc opposition 
lo Jefferson’s purchase of the l-ouisi- 
ana territory, d he war with Mexico 
(1S46) was opposed by the Whigs; 
as a member of Congress, Abraham 
l.incohi accused President Polk of 
“marching an American army out of 
proven American territory into land 
not established as American soil.” 

But once the continental home- 
lantl had become proven American 
territory, its defense as against foreign 
powers became a universally recog¬ 
nized vital interest. Yet our conti¬ 
nental limits have never correspondal 
with the defensive frontiers of the 
United Slates. The lands which the 
American nation was prepared to 
defend in war have since tho Monroe 
Doctrine included the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Unfriendly foreign critics of the 
Monroe Doctrine have called it the 
cloak of United States iinpcriallsin. 
Domestic critics have occasionally 
argued that the commitment was too 
extensive, and that it should be con¬ 
tracted to the line of the Amazon 
River and the bulge of Brazil. But 
the American people saw in i(>40 that 
if we acquiesced in the esiablishmcnt 
of Germany or Japan soiuh of the 
Amazon, wc should be confronlcd 
with a direct menace to the securiiy 
of the regions north of the Amazon. 
The presence of hostile lain 1 -based 
air power in South America, an<l the 
command of sea and air co 
tions from Europe and Africa across 
the South Atlantic, woiiKl have 
placed the United Stales perma¬ 
nently and dangeii)Li.sly on the de¬ 
fensive. 

Thus the true defensive region of 
the security of the United States is 
the land mass of North and South 
America. 'I'his is the region which 
has to be dcfcmlcd against im asion, 
intrusion aiul absorption by con¬ 
spiracy within. 

During the nineteenth i 
British sea power hatl unchallengeil 
command of the api'roaches to the 
Americas. It was therefore pt'tssiblc 
for the United States to assume that 
Britain would provide the [uimary 
strategic defense by restraining the 
trans-occanic powers, and that ours 
was the scconilary obligation of de¬ 
fending the territories of the two 
Americas. 

As soon, then, as Britain no longer 
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ruled all the oceans — which was 
after about 1900 — our own strate¬ 
gic doctrine ceased to be adequate. 
The immense coast line of the tw« 
Americas cannot be defended by 
siantling guard on the beaches, or 
even by a navy based upon the 
Americas and, therefore, compelled 
to let the enemy decide where and 
when he woultl strike. 

J'he strategic defenses of the 
United Slates arc not at the three- 
mile limit in American water':, but 
extend across both oceans and to all 
the Irans-oceaiiic lands from which 
an attack bv sea or bv air can be 
( 1 . American sccuritv at sea 
has always extended to the coast line 
of I'urope, Africa, and Asia. In the 
new age of air power it extends be¬ 
yond tlic coast line to the airdromes 
irom Wiiich planes can take olT. 

The Naked hflements of 
Oiir .Position 

This enables us to state the funda-. 
mental conception upon which the 
foreign pidicy of the United States 
must be formed. 

Between the New World and the 
Old there is an ocean of sea and air. 

'I'he two Americas arc, in relation 
to the rest of ihc^ world, islands in 
this ocean. 

The greater part of the inhabited 
portion of South .\merica, below 
the bulge of Brazil, is at present 
more easily accessible by sea, and in 
some respects by air, to and from 
Europe and Africa than it is to and 
from the United States. Among the 
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great powers, the nearest neighbors 
of the United States are Britain, 
Russia, and Japan. They are also, 
with the exception of Germany, the 
principal military powers of the 
modern world. 

The relations of Britain, Russia, 
Japan and the United States have 
since about 1900 regulated, and will 
for the predictable future rcgulaic, 
the issues of peace and war for tlie 
New' Work!. Germany bears upon 
the New World as the enemy or as 
the ally of the other great powers 
who are our nearer neighbors. In 
both World Wars, American neut ral- 
ity became impossible when Ger¬ 
many threatened to iK'^'orne our 
nearest neighbor by conquering 
Britain. 

It is necessary to fix clearly in 
view these naked elements of our 
jX)sition in the world. 

Since South America contains no 
principal military power which can 
defend it, we must regard the defense 
of South America as a vital interest. 
It is a commitment which can be 
challenged only by one of the great 
powers of the Northern I lemisphcre, 
and the fulfillment of our commit¬ 
ment depends upon whether, in our 
relations with the great pow'crs, our 
friends outweigh our foes. 

Our o*her relations are also con¬ 
trolled by the alignment of the great 
powers within the system. As the 
event has shown, an isolated Japa- 
fifcse-American War is an impossibil¬ 
ity. The course of war between 
Japan and the United States is regu¬ 


lated by the relationship among aQ 
the great powers. 

It is nothing but an illusion, fos¬ 
tered by the false reading of history, 
which has led so many to think that 
America has ever been able to stay 
our of any great w'ar in which there 
w;is at stake the order of power in 
the oceans which surround the Amer¬ 
icas. I’he people who live on this 
continent have from the beginning 
of their history been involved in 
the relations of war and peace among 
the great powers which face the 
same ocean. It has been merely an 
accident that for more than a hun- 
drctl years after Monroe the order 
of jx)v\cr was so stable that Ameri¬ 
cans forgot that it existed. 

TLc Order of P ower 

The relationship of his nation with 
the other great powers is the para¬ 
mount conce rn of the maker of for¬ 
eign policy. Unless this relationship 
is such that the combination against 
him is not stronger than the combi¬ 
nation to which he belongs, his 
commitments exceed his means, and 
he is leading his people into grave 
trouble. 

t herefore, no great pow’er can be 
indilfcrcnt to any of the other great 
powers. If its object is to win a war 
it has chosen to wage, or not to losd 
a w'ar imposed upon it, a great power 
must have allies among the great 
powers. And if its object is, as ours 
must be, to preserve the peace, then 
it must form a combination of indis¬ 
putably preponderant power with 
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other great states which also desire 
peace. 

For a hundred years between W'd- 
icrloo and the invasion of Belgium 
there existed in the world an order of 
power which was good enough tc 
prevent a great war, 'fhere were lo¬ 
calized, limited, short wars, but 
there was no general and total war 
Over this order Great Britain pre¬ 
sided by means of her unchallenged 
command of the seas. Within this 
order Germany, Japan, and the 
I'mied States devel«)pcd into great 
powers. 

Hy the turn of the cent in y t lie old 
order no longer corresponded with 
tile true distribution of jiower in i!ie 
world, and there began the cycle of 
tueiit ielh-ccntury wars. 1 Hiring tliis, 
peiiod none ol ilic great stales ha^ 
been able to form a workable foreign 
l.x)licy. One and all they misiiidgLd 
the forces with them and the forces 
against them. 

In 1914 Germany, with no ally 
except rapidly decomposing iVustria- 
Ihmgarv, went to war with a coni' 
bination of great, powers which finally 
included all the great powers, d’his 
insured her defeat, Germany real¬ 
ized her error, and in 1939 
thought she had corrected it. wShe 
had made alliances with Italy and 
Japan, two of her former enemies, 
and a pact with a third, Russia; and 
she carefully cultivated the isola¬ 
tionism of the fourth, America. 

Thus she inaugurated her second 
war under'auspicious circumstances, 
^aiid won rapid, spectacular, and 


cheap victories. But then she fell 
into the error she had sought to 
avoid. Instead of wooing the van¬ 
quished. she infuriated them. In¬ 
stead of jilacating the neutrals, she 
niennccd them: Russia by invading 
her, America by threatening South 
America and by promoting the al¬ 
liance with Japan. This brought into 
being the great coalition which will 
destroy Germany’s power. 

d'he loreign policy of Japan during 
this same period consisted in antag¬ 
onizing .ill her neighbors and making 

onlv one allv — Germany, which 
■ ^ * 

was not a I'ar ['.astern Power. 

! he foreign policy of England, 
France, ami the L'liited States was 
nearly as disastrous. At the armistice 
i;l r«)i.S diey constituted a combina¬ 
tion so SI long that they had within 
ihcir reach the means to construct a 
new order of power. But they did 
not ilo ibis. C)n the contrary they 
dissolved the combination. First, 
they ostracized Russia, being more 
concerneil with the passing danger 
of an ideology than with the perma¬ 
nent Ollier of iwwer. 'I'lien they iso 
la ted I a pan. Then they isolated 
ihemselves one from the other. The 
new combination of the aggressor 
stales was formed' without opposi¬ 
tion. At Munich Hitler compelled 
Great Britain and France to separate 
themselves from Russia. The United 
States meanwhile had persuaded it¬ 
self, by passing the Neutrality Act, 
that it must be separated from 
Britain and France while it became 
increasingly embroiled with Japan. 
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To be isolated is for any state the 
worst of all predicaments. To be the 
member of a combination which can 
be depended upon to act together, 
and, when challenged, to fight to¬ 
gether, is to have achieved the high¬ 
est degree of security which is at¬ 
tainable in a world where there are 
many sovereign national states. 

The area of our coiiimitmcnrs in 
the New World is very nearly half 
the surfitce of the globe, yet the po¬ 
tential military strength of the Old 
World is enormously greater than 
that of the New World. The total 
combat power that can be mobilized 
by Britain, Russia, Germany, Japan, 
China, France, Italy, Poland, the 
Central European and the Balkan 
countries is overwhelmingly superior 
to the combat power which with 
the extremest exertion we could pos¬ 
sibly mobilize. 

Thus we must safeguard the fu¬ 
ture by founding our foreign policy 
on the undeniable necessity of form¬ 
ing dependable alliances in the Old 
World. 

The Atlantic C ommunity 

What alliances must the United 
States seek to form.'’ If that question 
can be answered correctly, we shall 
then be able to determine the degree 
of our military preparedness, and the 
choice of strategic outposts. For ob¬ 
viously the American nation cannot 
remain permanently at the level of 
armaments which we have set for the 
year 194*'. It is no less obvious that 
the nation will not, in any future 


we need consider, disarm. Soinewhdie 
between the two extremes the leVfel 
of our postwar establishments will 
have to be fixed. 

Yet it will be impossible to fix it 
except in relation to the military 
power of other states, and on a basis 
of assured knowledge whether we 
must regard each of them as partner, 
potential foe, or uncertain neutral. 
For unless we have organized our 
own position and made our alliances 
in the postwar order, we cannot 
have a military policy. It is impossi¬ 
ble to prepare efficiently against all 
conceivable combinations. It is there¬ 
fore the business of diplomacy to 
reduce the uncertainty by forming 
dependable alliances, in order to limit 
the number of potential opponents 
against whom it is necessary to 
prepare. 

At the end of this war, if we suc¬ 
ceed in destroying the military 
power of Germany and Japan, there 
will exist in the world only three 
great military states — Britain, Rus¬ 
sia, and the United States. 

Germany and Japan, we have de¬ 
clared, will not be allowed to be¬ 
come great powers for a long time, 
and if this declaration is to be en¬ 
forced, then the three surviving 
great powers — Britain, Russia, and 
the United States — will have to en¬ 
force it. They cannot, however, en¬ 
force it unless they are allied for the 
purpose of enforcing it. If they fiul 
to form the alliance, then it will be 
because they are potential antago¬ 
nists. OnCe that potential antagd- 
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flism is recognized by their dlssolv- 
ing the alliance which exists in order 
to wage this war, one or all of the 
three victors will inevitably move 
towards arrangements with the de¬ 
feated powers. 

This is what happened after iqtq: 
when the victorious alliance dis¬ 
solved, vanquished Germany made 
an alliance with victorious Italy and 
victorious Japan. If America shoiiltl 
reject all alliances, then we must ex¬ 
pect the other powers to combine 
f(»r their (iwu security. 

A. British-A mcrican Connrclion 

The question then is the h^rmat ion 
of an Ainericaii alliance with lirilain 
and with the So\'iet L'nion. 

Let us examine first iheprojccl of a 
British-Arnerican alliance. 

When we consider tiie reiiion 
which the United Slates must ile- 
fend, we find that Britain is estab¬ 
lished within that region as well as 
outside of it. Canada is in the geo¬ 
graphic center ol this region. I he 
only land highway lo Alaska passes 
through Gii; (la. All the short air- 
M’ays to Europe and Asia jiass over 
Canada. 'Bhus the geography of air 
power links the leading dominion in 
the Bril ish Omirnonwealt h ol Nat ions 
inseparably with the United States. 

But aircraft taking o(F in North 
America must be able to lanti outside 
of North America — somewhere in 
pAirojie, Africa, and Asia. So without 
the use of advanced air bases acriws 
the oceans, Anicrican air power can¬ 
not be developed clTcclively. 


At the utmost, American air 
power, with a.ssured use of air bases 
only in North America, would be 
condemned to waiting for the enemy 
to strike if, when, and where he 
chooses. 

And air power cannot be effective 
withtnit sea power. I'or it is not 
practicable by means of the air alone 
to establish, construct, .supply, and 
defend overseas air bases. 

Ihir Ala.ska, destined to be one of 
the greatest air cimters ol the future, 
the use of the land highway across 
('anada and the command of tlie 
.s(‘as Irom our Pacific Ckiast arc ab¬ 
solutely indispensable. 

In regard to ( Ireenland, or a more 
advanced air base in Iceland, the 
siip[)ort of American air power de- 
pemls upon sea communications. On 
one side ol that .sea lane lie the Do¬ 
minion of Canada and the British 
colony ol Newloundlaiid, and on the 
oilier side ol it lie the British Isles. 
I'hc security oi the northern ap¬ 
proaches to the American continent 
is inseparably related to the sea and 
air jiower ol Britain. 

U'lie strategic iK Tense of the whole 
South American continent as it faces 
the Atlantic is likewise dependent 
upon sea and air. communications, 
commanded by the outposts of Great 
Ih'ilain. 

We find the Riitish power pro¬ 
jected to Batbhurst and I'reetown 
in West Alrica. Ciibraltar commands 
the Mediterranean entrance. Cape¬ 
town commands the southern en- 
trance from the Indian Ocean. The 






Falkland Islands command tibe south' 
era entrance from the Pacific Ocean 
around Ca{>e Horn. Thus the region 
which we must defend can be at¬ 
tacked only from the region over 
which Britain commands all the ap¬ 
proaches by sea. 

Moreover, because the defense of 
Canada, the greatest of all the Brit¬ 
ish dominions, is incxtricalily bound 
up with the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, the British vital inter¬ 
est and the American vital inierest 
are complementary and inseparable. 
Britain must go to the defense oi the 
Americas or the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations woukl dissol\e. 
America must go to the defense of 
the United Kingtlom or run the 
mortal risk of letting a hostile pow er 
establish itself in the near approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

The reality of this bond between 
* 

Britain and America has been tested 

and demonstrated for more than a 

centurv. 

* 

Once it is clear ho\v indispensable 
is a British-American alliance in the 
Atlantic, where onr most I'undamcn- 
lal interests lie, it will also become 
clear that the alliance is necessary to 
the defense of the Pacilic. Our cliain 
of bases to the Philipjiincs cannot 
be held securely unless there is an 
anchor at the other end. 'Phis 
anchor can be provided only by 
China. 

The Chinese armies and American 
air forces in China can be built up 
and maintained only because India is 
an ally of China and of the United 
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States. It is from India that supplies 
reach China by air. It is only from 
India that Burma can be recon¬ 
quered and the Burma Road re¬ 
opened. But nothing whatever could 
be done from India if the British 
in the United Kingdom were not 
able to keep open the sea com¬ 
munications through the Indian 
Ocean. 

Is it not undeniable that American 
commiimenls in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific dictate the need for an 
alliance with the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations and with the Em¬ 
pire? Is ii not best to proclaim frankly 
that the alliance is necessary, and 
then to demonstrate the need for it 
to the common sense of the British, 
the C^madian, and the American 
people? Is it not a far healthier rela¬ 
tion than a connection which is con¬ 
cealed and dcnieil in time of peace, 
and then imperatively acted upon 
under the ]>ressure of catastrophic 
peril in lime of war? 

No doubt there arc, between the 
British and Americans, conflicting 
interests, frictions and antagonisms. 
J-lui the more openly avowed is the 
bond ol our vital interests, the more 
clearly we shall see the ]>oints of dis¬ 
agreement. Only when it is certain 
that the two great systems of states 
— the lilritish Commonwealth and 
the American republics — will not 
go to war with each other, and that 
neither will permit the other to be 
destroyed, will there exist the secu¬ 
rity within which they can- safely 
work out their differences. 



' Mussia and the JJ. S, 

The story of Russian-Amcrican 
relations is an impressive demonstra¬ 
tion of how unimportant in the de¬ 
termination of policy is ideology, 
how compelling is national interest. 
In a classic paper Mr. DeWitt Clin¬ 
ton Poole has shown that Americans 
have never liked “the governments 
which the Russians have j>crmitlcd 
to rule over them.” 'lliey iiavc dis¬ 
liked the Czarist autocracy and they 
have disliked the Scjvict diclatorship. 
The Czars returned the compliment 
by regarding the American democ¬ 
racy as a bad revolutionary example. 

Tcxdav we arc the conservative 
state. The Soviets have rcgartled 
America as a capitalist, imperialist 
state, and therefore antagonistic to 
their social order. 

Nevertheless, Russia and the 
United States have usually, each in 
its own interest, supported one an¬ 
other in the critical moments of their 
history. I’hey have never had a colli¬ 
sion which made them enemies. 
Each has regarded the other as a }to- 
tential friend in the rear of its poten¬ 
tial enemies. 

May this historic relationship be 
expected to continue? The answer 
must be, whatever the future may 
bring, that we are at a decisive turn¬ 
ing point in our relations with Rus¬ 
sia. 

It is the assumption now that as a 
result of her defeat Germany will 
nevcti» agam be able to make a bid 
for^he mastery of Europe and of the 
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transatlantic region of American 
curity; that Japan will never again 
able to seek to make an empire oyer l^f 
China and the Indies. 

If this assumption is correct, then,' • 
Russian-American relations will no ., 
longer be controlled by the historic 
fact that each is for the other a po¬ 
tential friend in the rear of its poten¬ 


tial enemies. Russia will, on the con¬ 
trary, be the greatest power in the' 
rear of our indispensable friends ^— , 
the British, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Latin members of the 
Atlantic Onninunity. In Asia, Rus¬ 
sia will lie our Jicarcst neighbor across 
the Northern I^icihc and by air over 
the I’olar regions; Russia will be the 
nearest neighbor of China. 


Thus the question in Europe is 
whether Russia will seek to extend 
her power westward into Europe in 
.such a way that it threatens the 
security of the Atlantic states. The 
question in the Pacilic is whether .as 
nearest neighbors by land, sea and 
air, the Unilcil States and Russia will 
move towards rivalrv or towards a 
common ground of understanding. 
As the t\\o questions are inseparable, 
the crucial question of the ejxjch wc 
are entering is the relationship be¬ 
tween Russia and that Atlantic 
Q)mmuniiy in which Britain and 
the United States are the leading 
military powers. 

It is plain that our grand objective 
must be a settlement which docs not 
call for a permanent American mili¬ 
tary intervention in Europe to main¬ 
tain it. 1 am not speaking of the 
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"force needed to make the defeat of 
Germany conclusive, hut the force 
to maintain ihc European order 
against Russia after Germany has 
ceased to be the great power of con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

A settlemcjit which could he main¬ 
tained only by aligning American, 
and therefore also Hritisli, military 
power against Russia in luirope 
would set the stage inexorably for a 
third World War in h’urope and in 
Asia as well. Russia and the Ailaiuic 
Community have, therelbre, a firo- 
found common ini crest in a I'.uro- 
pcan settlement which will mainiain 
itself without bringing them into 
conflict. The objective test ol whelher 
there is tf) be })eace or war will he 
whether the borderland belween 
Russia and the Atlantic states is sei- 
tied by consent or by j^rc'ssure, 
dictation and iliplomalic violence. 

We cannot agree again to ihe con¬ 
ception of the Wrsailles setllenu'iit 
which treated the honler r( gi«)n as a 
military harrier, as the cordon sani- 
taire, hciween Russia and the rest of 
Europe. ’Ihc barrier has no military 
value. Germany broke llinnigh it 
casilv. Russia could break through it 
easily. 

'I'o encourage the nations of Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern J'uiojk- to organize 
themselves as a harrier againu Rus¬ 
sia would he to make a coiiimiimcnt 
that the United States could not 
carry out. W'c should he in the posi¬ 
tion of promising these nations a pro¬ 
tection we ire unable to provide. It 
follows that the existence of these 


borderland states depends upon thfeir’ 
willingness to change their basic 
political assumptions, retire from 
power politics, and seek a neutral¬ 
ized role like that of the Scandinavi¬ 
ans and the Swiss. 

With Russia in Asia our relations 
will become, after the destruction of 
Japanese power, direct and of the 
highest consequence. In fact, here 
Russia is physically the nearest to us 
of any great power, excepting only 
C'aiiada as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. Alaska is nearer to 
Siberia than it is to the United 
Stales. I'hc shortest airways from 
America to ('hiiia pass over Russian 
terriiory. If, as nu)sr airmen believe, 
the Arctic Ocean is to be one of the 
principal airways ot the future, then 
the l.’niled States, C^anada, the 
I 'liiied Kingdom aiul Russia are the 
lour nations which will control those 
airways. 

Our relations with Russia can no 
longer he regulaled, then, by llic old 
riile 1 hat each is to the other a poten¬ 
tial Irieiid in the rear of its potential 
enemies. 

Is there a conflict of vital interest 
which could cause enmity,? One 
thing can he said at once: there is no 
houiid.uy ilispute, no American 
icrritorv which Russia covets, no 
Russian terrilorv to which the United 
States has ever laid any claim. If 
there is a potential conflict of inter¬ 
est . the conflict cannot arise directly. 

I'liat: brings us to C'hina. All the 
internalioital wars of the PatiF/f, in¬ 
cluding the war we are now waging, 



have'- tliinied upon X^hina, and ^ the 
futuiie of Qiina will for good or evil 
determine the future in the whole 
great basin of the Pacific. 

The China of Tomorrow 

In the West, while it may be diffi¬ 
cult to achieve general security, at 
least there is visible the shape of 
things that could be made to come 
to pass. But in the Pacific there is no 
prospect of a stabilized international 
order: the whole situation is dy¬ 
namic, and set for epoch-making 
change of which we cannot foresee 
the limits. For the objective of the 
Pacific war, and its most probable 
consequence, is the emergence of 
China as a new great power in the 
modern world. 

The United States has since 1899 
been committed to the task of fos¬ 
tering this development, and oppos¬ 
ing the dismemberment of Cliina 
into spheres of imperialist influence. 
The issue which precipitated war in 
1941 was the refusal of the United 
States to give Japan a free hand in 
the conquest of China. 

On its face, as Nathaniel Peffer 
points out, it is almost inexplicable 
that “a people coming from Europe 
to the eastern shore of a fresh and 
uninhabited continent 3000 miles 
broad should find themselves in a 
few generations committed in the 
lives of their sons and their fortunes 
to the affairs of a country almost 
6000 miles from the western shore of 
that mntinent, after consciously hav- 
ingj^lved’throughout their history 


to cut themselves off from the affa^^ 
of the continent from which th^^ 
sprang. With Europe, no entangl^:;’;; 
ment; with Asia, active participa*' 
tion in all its remote, exotic politics.**; 

Mr. Peffer asks, “Why the con- . 
trast.?** His answer is that the com¬ 
pelling American motive was trade. 
But this in itself does not explain 
why the United States could for so 
long liave been so conscious of its ,, 
trading interests in Asia and so un¬ 
conscious of its security in relation 
to Europe. To explain that wc have 
again to remind ourselves of Mon¬ 
roe’s concert with Britain which for 
at least 75 years made it unnecessary 
for Americans to think about Eu¬ 
rope. The American expansion across 
the P.^cific to Asia was possible be¬ 
cause of American securitv in the 

•* 

Atlantic. 

Thus in the course of events the 
United States became committed 
to the conviction that China should 
cease to be a colony and should be¬ 
come an integrated and independent 
power, in fact a great military power. 

In Eastern Asia there will then be 
Russia, our nearest neighbor, and 
China, for whom we have waged a 
great war to insure her the chance to 
become the great power which her 
numbers, her resources, and her an¬ 
cient culture make it possible for her 
to become. We cannot see further 
than that now. For China, Russia in 
Siberia and North America as it 
reaches towards Asia are all of them 
at the beginning of a new and his¬ 
toric phase of industrialization, and 


of the development of the newer 
forms of military power by sea and 
in the air. 

Moreover, the emergence of China 
will change the wliole order of power 
within which lie the Philippines, 
the Ini-lies, Australasia, Malaya anti 
the immense and awakening sub¬ 
continent ol Inilia. We cannot know 
ntne what a great C'hinese power in 
this region of the world pentends. 
All we can do is to act on the as¬ 
sumption that the coiulitlons whicl' 
for half a century have made the 
integrity and seeurllv ol C'liiiia a 
vital interest (,)i the L nilei .1 States 
will, as C'hina hecomesa gri-at power, 
make the s,Luriiy ol il^e I'nitetl 
States a vital interest ol t'hina. 

11 siahili/alion of at least lull the 
world is imposslhle in our linu . then 
it lollows th.ii onlv by par licipating 
in the organization ol sulhcieni law- 
ful power can we liojie to liolil tlu- 
im|X'n(lingand unpiedieiahlt changes 
within peaceable channels. 

The Nucl ear j\ lluince 

Wc have seen how for more than a 
century, whenever our vital inter¬ 
ests w'erc at stake, American foreign 
relations have always lx en jniiiiarily 
our relations with Ijritain, with Rus¬ 
sia and with China. In the conduct of 
American foreign policy our position 
has been solvent, our prjwer adequate 
to our commitments, in so far as we 
were in essential agreement with 
these three states. 

None o^them is a Kiiropcan stale. 
This fact may throw light upon the 
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famous statement in Washington's 
Farewell y\ddress that: 

Europe has a set of primary inter¬ 
ests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation, llencc she must be 
engaged in ficquent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially 
foieign to our coj)cerns. 

While onr concern lias not been 
with i'.nroncdn a Hairs, we ha\'c; al¬ 
ways been concerned with world 
alfairs. ()ur primary relations have 
been, and aie, with the e\lra-l’.uro- 
pean powers, and with h'.urope itself 
oislv :i • some power inside of I'.uiope 
tint ail M-' to disrupt ilic order ol 
tilings outside ol i urope. M inis, il 
We think as elearly about .\merican 
iiui-resls as h.llerson was able to 
think, we s].all si-e that the tradi¬ 
tional American policy against being 
iiuolved in I'lnopean allairs is not 
inconsisirni witli tlie consolidation 
ol Ani'iica's vital interest, in the 
world. 

Our jiiimary interest in Europe, 
as shown during the Napoleonic and 
the two (lermaii Wars, is that no 
I'hiropean jiower should emerge 
which is capable of aggression outside 
of the I'lrropean continent. M'h;TC- 
lore our lw(i natural allies have l.x-f*n 
and arc liritain and Russia. I’or they 
have the same fundamental interest 
- - to each of them a matter of na¬ 
tional life or death — in preventing 
the rise of a conquering power in 
1 'hirope. And that is why Britain and 
Russia, though they have been at 
odds on the Near East, the Middle 
E,asi and in Asia, have beep ^dlies 
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against Napoleon, against William 
II, and against Hitler. 

Here then, founded on vital inter¬ 
est which has been tested and proved 
in the course of generations, is the 
nuclear alliance upon which depends 
the maintenance of the world order 
in which America lives. Combined 
action by America, Britain and Rus¬ 
sia is the irreducible minimum guar¬ 
antee of the security of each of llicm, 
and the only condition under which 
it is jx)ssible even to begin to estab¬ 
lish any wider order of security. 

Only by the formation of this nu¬ 
clear alliance can American foreign 
policy be said to have balanced our 
commitments with a safe margin in 
reserve. And American foreign rela¬ 
tions must be made solvent before 
the United States can afldrd to issue 
any more promissory notes. 

Furthermore, wc should not have 
learned the lessons oi our falluri s in 
the past, especially the lesson of the 
failure of the League of Nations, if 
in our projects for organizing world 
peace we did not fix our attention 
first of all upon the powers capable of 
organizing it. Blueprints, covenants, 
contracts, charters, and declarations 
do not create livii.g associations. 
It is not, for example, the marriage 
laws which make the family, but 
the union of a man and a woman 
who in accordance with these laws 
then found a family. It was not the 
Constitution which made the Amer¬ 
ican union, but the constituent states 
whi|^ adopted it in order to form a 
i|Me^rfcct union. 


The will of the most powerfiy®- 
states to remain allied is the only 
possible creator of a general inter¬ 
national order. 

I’hcre will be many, I realize full 
well, who will feel that this insistence 
upon the security of the vital inter¬ 
ests of the most powerful states in¬ 
volves an illiberal and even a brutal 
neglect of the rights of the weaker 
nations. 1 ask their indulgence until 
the argument is concluded. We shall 
sec why tlic nuclear alliance must be 
liberal in its policy if it is to endure. 

Ti^Jiy Ti^e In sust Upon It 

But if wc arc to prove rhis con¬ 
vincingly there must be no doubt in 
our minds why as Americans we must 
insist u[K)n beginning with the se¬ 
curity of the vital interests of the 
United States. It is that for half a 
century the United States has so 
neglected its vital inlcrcsis that it 
was incapable of defending them 
adequately, or of carrying through 
anv measures whatsoever to main- 
tain the peace of the world. For 50 
years no nation has been more liberal 
in its words than has been the 
United States; none contributed less 
to realizing the ideals it so assidu¬ 
ously preached. * 

J sec no way of our being able to 
contribute anything to anybody else 
until we have become fully conscious 
again of our own interests and feel 
prepared to maintain them. And I 
do not doubt that our allies and our 
friendly ncighlx)rs will greatly prefer 
an American foreign policy founded 
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on an enlightened conception of our 
own national interest to the am¬ 
biguous platitudes with which wc 
have regaled them for the past 50 
years. 

Nor need wc shrink from insisting 

that the precondition of a belter 

world order is a nuclear alliance of 

the dirce powerful military states 

w'hich will emerge victorious from 

the present war. 'I'hey arc llic slates 

upon which depends the deliverance 

of Europe from the Na/i despotism, 

and of the Far East from the empire 

of Japan. Jt has needed the combined 

force of all three of these stales, anti 

the utmost exertion ol their pf)\^-er, 

to make the deliverance possible. 

No one of them, no two ol them, 

could have done it. Why, then, 

should w'e hesitate to sav that anv- 

^ * 

thing ICsSS than this combination ol 
great powers is insulliclent to pre¬ 
serve order against aggression in llic 
world? It is only around this strong 
nuclear alliance that a wider associa¬ 
tion of many nations can constitute 
itself. 

I believe it can be clemonst mted 
as conclusively as anytljing can be 
demonstrated in human aflairs lliat 
Britain, Russia, America, and ('hina 
as she becomes a great slate, cannot 
remain allies and partners unless 
they respect the liberties of other 
peoples and use their jjower, sepa¬ 
rately and in combination, to main¬ 
tain liberty through law. 

We must begin by remembering 
that Brit..in, Russia, and America 
are ^allies, not by conscious choice 


Jufy: 

but under the compulsion of thfcif 
common enemies. When there is no 
such enemy, the need for their alli¬ 
ance becomes submerged. Their 
lesser, their separate and conflicting, 
inicresis are then free to assert ihcm- 
sel\ es. 'J'he greater the peril from the 
outside, the closer is their union: the 
greater their security, the more their 
differences come to the surface. 

Ihe unconditional surrender of 
Germany anil of Japan is bound, 
therefore, to leave all tlic Allies with 
an jniinedlale sense ol mortal peril 
averred; and this will open ujt dis- 
putable secondary ijuesLions which 
push apart the members of the alli- 
IInee. .I'his lias always happened in 
wars won by a coalition, ft happened 
at the Peace C'onference in n)i<), 
when the victorious alliance had in 
fad become dissolved even before 
peace bad been made with the en¬ 
emy. It can and it may happen again, 
as we have seen in the winter ol 
wlien the first prospects of 
victory liavc already opened up 
fissures am.mg the /Mlics. 

1 hese fissures will tend to become 
wider the more any one of the great 
powers seeks to aggrandize itself ci¬ 
ther at llie expense of one ol the 
other great pf)Wcrs, or at the expcn.se 
of their smaller allies. 

'riuLs an American policy of im¬ 
perialist aggrandizement at the cx- 
pcn.se of the J.Jriti.sh Empire would 
impair profoundly, if it did not de¬ 
stroy, the Atlantic 0 )mmunity. It 
would bcTomc necessary for I>"itain 
to look for her security in som*^ 
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bination which thwarted American 
aggrandizement. 

By the same token, a British pol¬ 
icy which rested on the refusal to 
recognize the necessary changes in 
the colonial and imperial system of 
the nineteenth century would raise 
up against Britain insurgent forces in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Britain could not count upon Ameri- 
.an support in resisting these forces, 
and almost certainly she would have 
to count u|X)n Russian and Chinese 
encouragement of these forces. 

J5y the s.'inie token again, a Rus¬ 
sian policy of aggrandizement in 
Europe would inexorably be re¬ 
garded as such a threat to Britain 
and America that they would begin 
to encourage the nations which re¬ 
listed Russia. In Asia, a Russian pol¬ 
icy of aggrandizement against China 
would disrupt Russian-Ainerican re¬ 
lations. On the other hand, an anti- 
Russian policy in which Britain, 
.America, and the Eurojx'an states 
stjught, as they did in 1919, to block¬ 
ade and even to disrupt Russia would 
provoke Russi.in communist inter¬ 
vention to counteract it. 

And by the same token, also, a 
Chinese policy of aggrandizement in 
India, Malaya, Indo-China, and the 
Netherlands Indies would encounter 
opposition from Britain, from Amer¬ 
ica, from Australia and New Zealand, 
from France and the Netherlands. 

lEe fis.surcs opened by any of these 
tendencies to aggrandizement would 
soon b^ff)^e a breach. This would be 
lfollu\^l#immediatcly by competi¬ 


tion among the Alhcs to win over 
to their side the vanquished na¬ 
tions. In Europe the separated .Allies 
would bid against one another for 
the favor of Germany. In Asia, they 
w’ould bid for the favor of Japan. 
Thus because aggrandizement had 
made them rivals, they would restore 
the aggressor powers which had 
threatened them. 'I'he postwar era 
would thus be transformed, as the 
late b'rank Simonds observed of the 
early thirties, into a pre-war era. 

The Binding Condition of Unity 

For these reasons it is evident that 
a nuclear alliance of Britain, Russia, 
America, and, if possible, China, 
cannot hold together if it docs not 
operate W'ithiii the limitations of an 
international order that preserves 
the national liberties of other peoples. 

Nor could the nuclear allies, as 
some may fear, combine to oppress 
and exploit the rest of mankind. For, 
in the last analysis, the resistance of 
the rest of mankind would disrupt 
the alliance: one or the other of the 
great powers would find that its in¬ 
terests and its sympathies lay w'ith 
the peoples resisting oppression. 

Nor could the nuclear allies divide 
the globe into spheres of influence 
which each was free to dominate and 
exploit separately. For no spheres 
of influence can be defined which do 
not overlap, which would not there¬ 
fore bring the great powers into 
conflict. 

The order which the Allied pow¬ 
ers originate because it is necessary 
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Id their own vita! security can be 
pcTpctuaied only if they act so as 
to gain anti lo liold llic gocxl will of 
tlie otlier jieoples. Delivering the 
weaker states Irom the Nazi and 
Jajianesc coiujiiest will not in iisclf 
hold their g(K)d will. For the memory 
of the deliverance will become oh- 
seined by what happens afterwards. 
Their own concept ol their own in¬ 
terest, rather tljan gratitude, is for 
all masses of peoples the motive 
which determines their actions. I he 
gratitude oi. the liberated lo the \ ic- 
torioiis powers ivill, tJierelore, con¬ 
tinue only it the great powers re¬ 
main united enough to keep the 
peace ol the world against aggressojs 
and at the. same lime become liberal 
enough so that there is no goixl n-a- 
son lor rebellion against the oriler 
which they maintain. 

The experience ol hisiorv supports 
the cimchision that power can en¬ 
dure only if it gives aiui maintains 
laws williin which men enjoy the 
liberties they regard as more imj)or- 
tant than liic. 

An order of this kind can endure, 
not forever in a changing world, but 
for a long and benelicenl perioii «)1 
time. Security and liberty are the 
l)enelits which sucli an order e.in 
provide. They arc such g'^eal henc- 
lils that whenever men have ciijoyetl 
them at all they have rallied to the 
authority which provl«led them. It 
was because the Roman legions 
brought with them the Koriian law 
that the Roman Jimpirc lived on so 


long, and, when it fell, lived on in 
men’s memories fora thousand years. 
It has been Hritain’s devotion lo law 
which, despite all the rchellion 
against British rule, has hroughi 
so manv nations to her side whenei er 
she has been ihrcatencil. 

And I think Americans may with- 
ont false pride helicvc that in tl>e 
last analysis it is our o\mi preference 
loi liberty under law, and nol our 
material power only, which has made 
tlie neighbor republics of this iiemi- 
spher" helicvc that their vital inter¬ 
ests and ours arc the same. 

"I'he struct lire ol tlie order which 
the iiiicliMi'allies should institute lies 
outside the pnAinee of this iiupiiry. 
But its principles are clear. Cliiided 
hv them, and diMcrmined to apj)l\ 
them, we shall no longer he, as we 
have heen lor nearly 50 years, wiili 
out a loreign policy which takes ae- 
coiinl ol our ini crests. We need no 
longer be dividetl, because llic na¬ 
tional interest upon which we must 
unite will liave been made evident 
to us. We ii(» longer exhort maiv 
kind to hiiild c.'isiles in the air while 
we build our f)wn defenses on sand. 

J ben, when we know what we 
oiirseUes neetl and how we must 
achieve it, we shall l)c not only a 
great power. We shall liavc become 
at last a mature fxiwcr. Wc shall 
know our inleresls and wliat th .y 
retjuire of us. Wc shall know 0111 
limitations and our place ^ in the 
scheme of things. 1 
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colonials of the world could not, or 
would not, use freedom to maintain 
freedom. Jilighty percent of the 
world’s peoj^lc simply are not ready 
for what we are talking about. 

I'or a country whose own cities 
arc in the most deplorable condition 
m their history, with vastly rich areas 
like Boston, Detroit and I'hiladel 
jihia facing financial crises in spile of 
maximum employment and maxi- 
mum taxes, ourgovernmi'iit planners 
go far afield in trying to solve the co¬ 
lonial problems lor the world. 

d'lie attitude of some of our politi¬ 
cians and specchmakers concerning 
our allies’ colonies, mandates and 
(lominions is already building up 
vast problems in ilu-se places. Ainer- 

llr.NKY J. Tayi.oh, wliiisf pi-iiMr.itinf; iiittr- 
[•p'l.-ititm of c'liil'- iff'rfsciiis :iii <«iii- 

sl.ii'iilini; I'oiilriliiitiim lo w:iiiiiii(; joiim.iliMii, 
lias l)cni a a)nsi.iiii' cninriiiiK-i' to I'lirtipi- '.iin'- 
ii):*.;. i'l'iiin on lie consistL-iitly vv.irii<-ii nl 

tlu.‘ iTiiliiary tlircat to us ol (!crtiiaii)'s loi.tli- 
tariaii ccoiioniy. 

Alu-r vv.ir l>rokc «)\it ^fr. Taylor se rved as 
war corrcspoadciil lor tlic Nitrili AiiK'riiaa 
Newspaper Alliance in 17 counlries. 'I'liis as- 
si;;nii!Ciil isrecoidcil in 1 is Irook 'I'inif Runf ()nt. 
He iKvanic Innlier known to tiu- piiMic as a 
tna^azinc coiitrihiitfir and ns analyst ol wurld 
:'fl.iir.s on tlic llluc Network. 

As a yonii;; man Mr. I'aslor drcliiud an olirr 
of an associate prol'cssursliip at the Univcrsiiy 
of Virj^ijiia — where he hail altcndi-d the 
Scliiiol of Graduate Studies—to cuter hiisi- 
iic's. .After two siiccrsslnl careers, lirst in the 
•'ijrn'[>r(Nliicts industry anil th'-n in the paper 
uidiisiry, he retired from luismess to devo'e 
liims'-lf to iii& economic and {Mdilkal investi' 
i;atioiis. 

■Mr. Taylor’s iatesr mission was to .Africa, 
I’.ilesliiie, Syria and Turkey. Now hai.k homi-, 
he It.is written one of the most im]iortani hooks 
of the wartime p iod — Sien in Molion. 
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icti’s social theorists, tying them¬ 
selves to our war effort in tlie colonics 
of our allies, arc creating vast confu¬ 
sion and disturbance abroad. 'I’hcir 
lolly is working against every solution 
wliicli our allies may lind for their 
own problems in their own lands. 

In sujtport of stubborn schemes 
for America’s Belter World Order, 
the credit and substance of our citi¬ 
zens arc being expended now and 
pledged for the future in the .same 
irresponsible way which made a scan¬ 
dal of the WBA. 

1 laving abu.sed the sound princi¬ 
ple of emergency public works at 
home by using public monies to buy 
votes and jMililicai power anti to 
siimiilale political macliincs tlinuigh- 

oui the counlrv, lhe.se same deter- 
«» ^ 

mineel men liavc now put l)oondog- 
gliiig on a global basis. Nothing 
restrains them. 

We set wage scales for labor aljroad 
w hich make it impossible lor anyone 
else to hire a native man or woman 
wherever the .\m.erican Ikiotulog- 
gling C'tirps operates --a?ul they arc 
ivrrytrJunr. Authorities in these dis¬ 
tant eommunifies, wlioliave the Iting- 
term responsibility lor peace and 
salety, are oulragetl. It is one ol the 
most deeji-.seaieil cleavages among the 
go\ ernmeiits of the I Jiilct .1 Nations. 

I'or cxamplt', the J^skimos in I.al)- 
rador have always livetl by fisli- 
ing, and trapping for furs. In this 
way an Ivskimo family earns ciglit 
to ten dollars jier week. 'I’hc work 
is productive, and the c^/n'KUiniiy 
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life has always been peaceful. In [ 
(. amc tlie American B(M)ndogglers. j 
'I'hcy paid such high wages for la- I 
Imr and so much for furs that | 
(ivernight the income (^f the Ks- i 
kiiiio family became SSo per week. 
When an I'.skimo got as much in a 
lew days as he used to make in a 
monlli. h(' (jiiii work. 'I'he supply 
of liirs decreased at once, there 
was a lamiiie ot lish, and the will 
ingness ol I he Ivskimos to work on 
American air base's disappeared. In 
order to gei the Ivskimos to W()rk. 
the I'loondogglc'rs had an iiispira- 
linn; the\’ boosted thi'ir lur and 
lish prices and their wage scali-s 
still liiglu’r. riie\ tail the I'.skimos’ 
iiieonie to Si 2 .) ['cr wn. k! 

I hat ''oon sif)|-ped ;ili triipjiing, 
hshiiig and ^^flrk Uir Mire. So next 
iiie\' pill die price dow n. .\nd u hen 
diev did Iti.ll die I’skillios Collldll'' 
iiiidersiaiid ii. Si rlnus dissalislaciion 
Mid iinre'-! ^pie.ld m l.ahr.idor. .\iid 
then the .\iiieriian 1 Jooiidogglers 
milled to the local Ncwloiiiidlaiid 
.iiitlioriile.s to tail tin* b.skimos in 
ilieir pkii'e, 

■■ I he\ le out III hand." tlu'V said. 

' Cloiiiiol tin ill. W c’ie spending a 
lot ol iiiciiiev hell'. 

II von Wi re Mavor ol ( )kkak. 1 .ab- 
rador, or CioM inoi' ol Newlonnd- 
land, how would \'oii leel about that." 

All the way Irom liermii<la to 
Sydney, io»-.il adnimisi ralors are ask¬ 
ing iheinsi !\'es, “W hat will happen 
when the Americans leave.''” Who 
WDiilijfs^' that" this is the path to 
i| due world? 


Reminder: There Are Others! 

'rni-. overwhelming majorit y of the 
people of (b'eai Hrilain led that llic 
.\mericaii coni rihiition toward win- j 
iiing the war is less dian that of Kns- • 
sill, Britain, or (Miina, Dr. Cicorge 
(I'allnp reported recently afler a sur- 
\ey ol British public o[iinion. Asked 
whieh ciuiiiirs' tlii v thought has .so 
l.ir made, the gre.iii.s! eonirihntion to¬ 
ward winning the war, percent said 
Russia, .j 2 jiercent. picked their i>wn 
(Ire.n Ibiiain, live percent named 
(Ihina, and oiily three percent cliosc 
die I iiiii d .'"iiali s. 


riiei'' is the same hodgepodge du-’ 
|ilie.ilin!i ol ledeial olliees .abroad as 
in oil! own connirv. Nobody can 
iiiake si liseouiol tlu swarm of United 
.Suites (ioN eriiineiil emploves. 'I hev 
are a m\ aery both to die natives 
and lo each other. I'liev conduct 
iK'golialions independendv ol oin 
ambassadors or ministers. I bey pav 
.\nieiic.ni cash to local |ioliiician.s 
who are m opposition to the govern¬ 
ments ol coimiries friendly to tlu: 
United Stalls. Thev put such opi>o- 
sit ion ■ liadi rs" on ilieir pavroll and 
stage poli'ical \ andi'\ ille acts which 
ihc'V have ihonghi out overnight, ii 
their id-as run eoiinter to the poliey 
of onr .Slate I )e|'arlnii-ni or em 
barrass the Irieiidiy nalien’s presi 
dent or prime mmisier, as well as out 
ambassador, that is jiisi too bad. 

"1 his is .1 sm.irt man’s war," J 
licard one id them say. “We’ve got 
to be jileiiiy smart with thc.se lor 
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cigners. The thing to do is play along 
with both factions. You know, play 
both against the middle.” 

Anollicr brasli young employe of 
the United States CJovemineni asked 
me one day, “What do you think of 
Slcinhardt.^ Mas he got anything on 
the ball, or th you thin\ tve outfit to 
get rid of him?" 'I’his yoiuig whip- 
persnapper was referring to the dis¬ 
tinguished American Ainbassatlor it) 
'I’lirkev, Laurence A. Steinhanlt, 
w'ho lor ten years has spoken lor his 
country sf) ably in Stockholm. Lima. 
Moscow anti .Ankara. 

“Do you know Mr. Steinhartlir” 
I asked. 

"No.” he s.iid, “1)111 he's m.iking 
it hart! lor the (llliee of \\'ar Inlor 
mation in "I urkey, and 1 think he's 
got a hell t)l a lot ot nerve. I’m lor 
canning Steinhanlt. ” 

Anything may happen when the 
representaliN es ot our \arions and 
sundry government agencies show 
up. Take Ih)livia. One loiirih ol tlie 
world’s tin is produced tluae. I in is 
sorelv needed in the ( nile<l States 
now. The Bolivian contingent ol the 
American I>oondoggling (an jis has a 
program in Bolivia which has so 
much [xililics and so little economics 
tiiat it is doubtful whether Bolivi.i’s 
tin will not stay in Bolivia lor the 
balance ol this war. 

( (lee bulges all Laiin-.Xinerican 
warehouses. W e hav e aliotteil to each 
co/fec-producing ctiuntry a quota lor 
export to the United States, d'lic rea¬ 
son we do I 'll gel more collce is not 
becau.se there are not enough ships. 
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It is because no one in the Board of 
I’’conomic Warfare has had gump¬ 
tion enough to authorize lifting the 
quota whenever an empty .ship was 
in any port where the quota* had 
been filletl. 

Meat abounds in Australia, for the 
shipping lane to hbigland — formerly 
the market lor .Australia’s mutton 
and heel -- has been struck by the 
Bacilic war. Because ol this. .Ameri¬ 
can meat is sent to Kngland. -A con¬ 
stant Ilow ol American ye.s.sels trans¬ 
ports men aiul cqiiipmcnr to Aus¬ 
tralia, but for the mo.st part these 
ships come back empty when they 
could bring .Australian meat, d'he 
glob.'il booiidogglers. planning the 
world, are loo busy looking at the 
lorest to see ;;uch trees. 


1 be gf)vernmenl’s policies abroad 
are undermining the morale of our 
troops. This is not the lime to pay an 
.\im ricaM workman Siooo a month 
to lix electric wires on the airfield at 


Accra while privates in the United 
Salles .\rmy, working on the .same 
held, are paid S^o a month. 'I his is 
not the lime to build immen.se bases 
such as we arc building in ITitrca 
with an understanding that only 
union labfir be sent abroad, 'riiis is 
not the lime to play into the hands 
ol labor racketeers who recjuire that 
any skilled .American civilian elec¬ 
trician working overtime in .Algcri.i 
be paid more per month than Cicn- 
eral I'.isenhower is j)aid. This is not 
the lime for anything but victory. 

What wouhl you think iKvou were 
an American soklicr in Norivi .^.i^ica 
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or I'.rilica? Well, that’silic way our 
soliliers l(.■el about it everywlicrc. 
’f'hi v l)j |ieve that.a great injustice is 
being clmie bv our governinenl in 
pcriuitiiiig labor cxlorlioii in this 
war. I hey have no patience with the 
political ambitions of the men who 
make this possible. These soldiers 
will reuirn biilcrand mad, and they 
will demand a reckoning. 

As lo]- our devious plans foi a Ret- 
ter W orld ()rder whatever that 
m.iv mean hesiiks the imjx)vei ish ■ 
meni ol the I nited Stales itsell ■ - 
our iaiuous assumption that we can 
set all well with words and ilollars 
and a "fiolice lorce ’ is a thought- 
lesslv iir.possihle underlaking. as mis 
leading as C'hamberlain's Miiniih 
.sl.Uemenl ol “Teace in our lime. ’ 

1 lere .it home we shall he laced by 
everv sml ol readjustment. W'e must 
jMo\ ide jobs !or the riHirniiig .\mei 
iiaii soliliers and lor our prisi-ni 
w .ir workers. W e must work tireli ssly 
to regain our solvencv .md to re 
cover liom the present huge drain on 
cu ry lesoiiii '; we have. In this alone 
we l.iee the greatest task in our his 
lory. We sh.ill be in no position to 
lift the slamlaril of living in ('hina, 
ill Russia, among .|.)o,000,000 im- 
p()\'erished people ol Turojie, desir¬ 
able as that is. 'There is no possibility 
whatever ol our succeeding in such 
an at tempt. Tlure are a hum lied 
places to start and no place to stop. 

There is a limit to the failures 
Americans ean absorb. .\t some j)oin! 
our stai.'i^iiK'n tailed, or we should 
n«y\have sullered as we ilid in the 
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dcjiression. At another fX)int our 
statesmen failed, or we should have 
been so strong on land, on .sea and in 
the air that there could have been 
no war. Now thev jail again if lliev 
sadille our citi/teiis with the astro¬ 
nomical burdens of all the world. 

Our citizens cannot give lo the 
world (i ) Irecdom of speech and ex¬ 
pression, (2) freedom ol every per- 
•son to wor.ihij) (iod in his own way, 
Irecdom Irom want, and f.j) 
Irecdom Ironi lear. The whole con- 
ccfitioii ol gi\ing or infusing the 
b'our I'reedoms tiniversallv is pre¬ 
posterous. It IS not idealism. It i.s 
sheer political himcombe, atid i.s so 
recognized abroad. 

Oil the narrower (juestion alone, 
the quest ion of “freeilom Irom want,” 
anyone must know that the jioliti- 
cians ol everv countrv in the world 
will he pulling on us in a lug ol war 
to get the most out ol .America’s 
InU'rnalional WIW. ex.icily as our 
local mayors camped in W'ashington 
to g(M the most out ol our W’TAat 
home. W’c will he asked lo proviiic 
“Irecdom Irom want'” to at least a 
billion |>e()ple. most oi them in 
primitive surroundings aiul 400,000,- 
000 ol them in bairope. (.)ne hun 
dred and thirlv million Americans 
arc in no [losiiioii to do this. The 
promise ot the l.iiitai States is ut¬ 
terly famasiic. 

Vet this airy approach 'o reality 
i.s promulgated at the very time 
when the solemn aiul high purpose 
ol the l iiited Stales should lie to 
have the people ol all the woiKl he- 
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lieve in ns — what we say, what we 
do, and whal we intend to do. 

By iininodcst promises and vi¬ 
sionary plans many of our leaders 
immensely increase the possihility 
that the people of America will wash 
their hands of cvervthiiiy; outside the 
i2'mile. limit, gotxl or bad, at the 
earliest |’K)ssil.)le moment, as they did 
after tlie last war. 

If our leatlers persist in their pres¬ 
ent course, we shall fail the worUl. 
\Vc shall be unable to do what our 
leaders say we should do. In tliese 
circumstances we shall make enemies 
of our Iriends. No one will thank us 
for startinjj down the road, iioinij as 
far as we can, and then chuckins^ the 
whole business through iht revulsion 
oi our own people to a program 
which .Americans knf>w in tlteir 
hearts is un.sound anil untrue. 

I he iundamental error of our the¬ 
orists is that they have never under- 
sIO(m1 tlie place which ini eerily has 
in ail the ramilicalions ol liie. I'liey 
believe that to sav a thinii is the 
same as to do it, as tlu)uj;h speech 
were capable ol nuxlilyini; the ten¬ 
dencies. habits ami character of peo¬ 
ple, and as though verbiage were a 
substitute for will, conscience and 
cducatirm. They j)roceed by bursts 
of eloc]Ucnce or oldawmakin^; they 
believe they can lei;islale the nature 
of impulses, and in so doing they 
pnHlu''cdi.sinlegration. 

'I'he obligation to assist toward a 
better world and the value in doing 
so arc obvio s. Our dnl\\ howerer, is 
to he useful, net lu amUnfi to our de¬ 


sires but according to our. powers. We 
should recognize our own limita¬ 
tions and abandon the impertinent 
idea that a world is to be built in the 
American concept. We should put a 
limit on our total postwar aid, both 
in time ami in dollars, and require 
that any aid should be rcstricteil to 
whatever natioiKS took certain ele¬ 
mentary steps in their own behall. 
Only thus can we make good our 
jiromises. Onlv thus can we maintain 
our own inii'grity and win the re¬ 
spect ami friendship of the workl. 

d he global concept, stimulated bv 
the war itself and by the new idea of 
the uorld’s size in the .Age oi .-Xir. is 
one ol todav’s basic ilevelopments. 
it is one ol tlie great generating 
thouglus in the history ol man. But 
liow could anything be more evident 
than that the process of achieving 
nniwrsal Ireedoin and prosperity 
must be slow, and that to promise it 
ONcrnighl is a great disservice to the 
world: ()ur policy ol exaggerated in- 
te:natinnalisni is as dangerous, fool- 
hardv ami destructive as narrow 
isolationism. 


l^F'.Aiti Ks who wish to (listribiiie re- 
pniils oi this ai'iiele may have thiin at 
ih-: Jollowing rales: 

I Of) rejirints Si.nn postpaid 


Adthrss Reprint Depurintvnt, The 
Reader's Digest, Vleusanleille. A’.. V. it 



€L Jim ITiorpr, "'llic worlcl'n ^realoKl alhiclr 
was su ^110(1 llial. Iif* ^ol. a liad bn^uk 



(lA IT I l'MlI li Hi (i.llf .\(1. I 
|| Hi lii(.' I'okI j)|;iiiI ill I )<-l roil is 
J.L jim Thni pr. wlio :il =; ! is si ill 

llif n.iiiir.il aililcic .ili\c. 

I’m :mv voiinir s(]iiiii iijKiLi.iiiisi liin 
I'll :i Wf-ik's ic>in|ii’!iiion toMTiML; 
r\ fi'N lie. M ()l sjM)! I ;i!!tl j'liii u ill 

\.diiu- oiil 1 lu‘ i li:iMi|\ 1 In U’ok looi 
Ivill iln- oilur il;n' .111(1 si.iiHlint; nl 
inidliflil drop ki(.'i.(.-d il o\cr ilu 
ill one dinriioii, llu'ii mined 
nroniid jiul kiekccl nnotlier L'o.!l in 
llie ojiposiie dircelion. In l>;isel>;i!l, 
"oil. howliiii;. !ooil);ill. k.iski'lh;ill, 
Unnis, hocke'., Iiro.id innipinj;, dis¬ 
tils ilirowiiii;, iioxiiii^ ^^^■1L d/iv 
spoi I yon ( Mil niiine ■ liis miiseles 
ream pi rlei I Iv lo lliis da\. 

l ive\ eais .i(;o |ini was working on 
a lloll vwood pieiiire. I'lie direefor 
iiad him dressi-d up in lail-lealluns 
and nieiTasiii*;. as ilie soil oi Indian 
who lels eiijar siores creep iiji hehinil 
him. Some college alhides on ihc 
sel were ininping around helween 
lakes, plaeinji on I heir .skill in 
liic sianding broad jump. 'I’hey goi 
npjio ten led. 


you Must letJimHun 

it-!idensed irom The Ainerie.in MeiviiiN 
I rjuh Si fi/iy dful \nrn}i’/i Son 


1-iill I'rawlev, an aeior who knew 
dial die siage Indian w.is fim Thorpe, 
lold ih<- crowd he had an old man 
ol S" 'vho he dioughl could heal 
ihe eollegt- iihldes. I-jcIs cliiiihed 
iiiiid I'rawlev had to co\er a j'ool ol 
Sii)*’. lim look oil his feaih'-rs. leli 
on his inon isms. 1 h- Ih.-xed his leg 
muscles a b w limes and juinped - 
io led ."s inches, I'ha!'sonlv six inches 
helnnd die world's rccoril. 

lames i i.iiKis 1 hor|)e was hoin 
al Ih'.igiie, (Iklahoma. in iS.SS. 1 Ii.s 
ialher was hal! Irish and hall Indi.m. 

1 hs mol her was one iiiiarler I'n nch 
and ihree qua:iers Indian. I hrongh 
his ni'illier jiin was a ilesceiulanl ol 
C'.hid lilack Hawk, iIk' lamoiis wai- 
rior ol i he Sauk l rihe. 

I le could ride like ihe wind when 
three vtMis old. liv ih(‘ lime lu' was 
\2. he hatl ihesirengih oi a man and 
couli^ hieak wild horsi's wirh the best 
ofihein. I lis people called him CJiiel 
llright Paih, but. when at 15 he went 
K) C'arlisle Instil me in Penn.syl' 
vania he became plain Jim. 

The storv of how Jim happened lo 
become a track athlete at C'arli.sle has 
been told by "Pop” Warner, the 
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famous coach. One spring day, 
Thorpe was doing duty as a yard 
bird, cleaning up after the track 
squad had completed i'>ractice. The 
high-jump bar had been left at 5 
feet 8 inches, the last effort of the 
team’s ace high jumper. 

Jim looked at it, and his look must 
have been a bit superior, because one 
of the boys asked him what lie was 
looking at. 

“ I'liat bar," sai<l )im, “«lon’t seem 
very high.” 

‘‘Dul you ever high jump?” 

“Not over a bar,” Jim admitted. 

“Can you do it ?” 

“Well, ii a horse can do it, 1 can 
do it,” Jim rcplieil in his sh'w wav. 

Jim remf)veil his Jieavv shoes. 
I'roni the lar end ol the held “Pop” 
Warner saw the f)\-eralleil vard bird 
sail through the air and clear the l>.ir 
bv at least lour inches — a sI^-Idol 
jump, h'rom that moment on, jim 
was a member of the Carlisle team. 

In his first track meet, against 
l^iiayetic, he wtni not only the high 
jump but four other events. Later, 
against both IJarvanl and I’enii 
Slate, he won eight first places. 

Jim was no giant. lie slo'xl 5 leet 
11L2 inches|and weighed nSo pouinis. 
He was perfectly proportioned and 
had amazing natural coordination. 
A lazy, easy-going fellow, he ne\'er 
trained, never practiced. Put he al 
wavs won. 

<r 

It was inevitable that he should 
have a place on the American Olym¬ 
pic team that went to StocklK)lm in 
1912. 'l'h( re Jim won both the pen¬ 


tathlon and the decathlon. The five 
events making up the pentathlon 
were the broad jump, javelin throw, 
300-metcr run, discus throw and 
1500-me ter run. The decathlon was 
tougher. It consisted of the 100- 
metcr dash, broad jump, shot-put, 
high jump, 400-mcter run, discus 
throw, iio-metcr high hurdles, pole 
vault, javelin throw and 1500'meter 
run. 

No athlete in the history of the 
games had ever won both these 
events. The King of S\\txicn in pre¬ 
senting '^riiorpc with a bronze bust 
said, “You, sir, arc the greatest 
alhlt'lc in the world.” 

Thorpe returned to America and 
hiisiKul into a football uniform. Car¬ 
lisle was playing West Point, 0 )rnell, 
Penn State and similar big-time 
teams. When Carlisle beat West 
Point 27 to 6 Jim was responsible for 
every point made by his team. But 
his greatest personal triumph was the 
Ihiivard game of 1911. He kicked 
lour field goals that day. With the 
score tied and two minutes left to 
play, lim stoiKl on his own 48-yard 
line and place-kicked the ball 52 
yartis, splitting the Ilarv-ard goal 
posts with the winning goal. 

'J horpe was twice picket! by Wal¬ 
ter Camji for his All-America foot¬ 
ball tc'am, and since their he has 
nev er been left off of any All-Time 
All-America. 

'J'hough that 1911 Harvard game 
was his greatest game, it caused 
Jim’s eventual defeat and disgrace. 
Profes.sional bettors had figured Hpr- 
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vard as a sure thing. Burning because 
they had guessed wrong, they dug 
deep and discovered that Jim had 
played scmiprofessional baseball. A 
Boston newspaperman broke the 
story on b'ebruary 7, 1913. It de¬ 
veloped into the juiciest scandal in 
years. 

Jim, like most of the boys at Car¬ 
lisle, had been sent out to work on a 
farm during the summer months 
in connection with his agricultural 
course. Jim’s assignment was in the 
South, and there he ran into a lot ol 
college bovs playing “summer base¬ 
ball,” as it was calletl. 'I'he lechnii]ue 
was to get a job wailing on table at a 
hotel aiul then, on the side, U) play 
“amateur” baseball lor the glorilica- 
lion of the town, or the hoiil. To 
avoid the charge of professionalism, 
the college boys v.’otild use assumed 
names. 

jini was easily lured itito the Caro¬ 
lina 1 .eaguc. I le knew nothing of 
the table-waiting tecbnii|ue or the 
use ol a mm th’ guerre. 1 Ic got from 
$15 to §30 a week and played under 
his own name; James b'rancis 'bhorpe. 

riiat was the “scandal” which the 
newspapers now broke, and about 
which the sjiorls world began t(i 
clamor. 'J'he charge was that Jim was 
not an amateur when he won in the 
Olympic games. The exalted Ama¬ 
teur y\thlctic Union asked bm to 
scjuarc himself if he could. 

Jim tried, but this was (jnc field 
where he could not run without 
practice. His answer was so ama¬ 
teurish that it should have absolved 


him of the charge of professionalism. 
He wrote: 

“1 did not play for the money there 
was in it, but because I like to play 
ball. I was not very wise to the ways of 
the world and did not realize that this 
made me a professional in track sports. 
I hope 1 will be partly excused by the 
fact that I was simply an Indian school¬ 
boy aiul did not know that 1 was doing 
wrong.” 

The AAli ordered all 'I'horpe’s 
medals and troj^hies returned, barred 
him from any further amateur com¬ 
petition anil shipped the Olympic 
j)ri/.cs, with Americ.i’s aixtlogies, to 
those who finished second to Thorpe. 

Neither 'b. R. Bie of Norway, 
second in the pentathlon, nor H. K. 
\\ ieslander, Swedish runner-up in 
the decathlon, would accept the 
medals taken from 'J'horpe. Wies- 
lander returned the box ot trophies 
with the following message: “I didn't 
win the Olympic decathlon. Janies 
'bhorpe dill. 1 don’t know what your 
rules are in regard to amateurism, 
but 1 do know that d'horpe is tlie 
greatest athlete in the world.” 

Stripped of all honors, bewildered 
and beaten, Jim J'horpe became a 
real pioiessional. John McCJraw hired 
hint to play lor the New York 
Ciiants. He saw Thorjie .as a great 
drawing card, l.iut after two or three 
days was alraid to use him as a regu¬ 
lar because Jim became the demoral¬ 
izing ideal of all the other ball play¬ 
ers. Mcfo'aw's men were supposed 
to train like Commandos, and even 
.300 hitters had to practice three 
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hours clailv. But Jim lilsnJ to drink 
and lu* liki-d lo loal. Ht* simply 
woiihl not practici”, lu’ diiln i iicnl 
to. 

’! lu’ hoi Lumpcri tl Mc(iraw 
tjuifklv btiiolnd him and later sold 
him to a minor leai^iie i h.ih. I o e\ 
plain his move he- in\ enu d th<* sim v 
that |im was a suekt r lor a eii. vi- 
hall. ^ I'l Jim haMi-d :n ihi' 

I 1 .1 .imie. u liere I he piiela-i" 
alst) ll'iiew n',\ ol eiu'-i s. 

l.ater lim rep.nred to jm lU-SNii )ini 
loot hall, 1 here he start It < 1 i he spo! is 
noritl h\- his sj^-ed and liu ks. I hi 
toULthi'M eaine in die ■\\odd. he 


to slum' what he could do against 
the •»;reatest athlete who ever lived. 
J fe slopped '!’ht)rpe a couple ryf 
times when |im was carrving the 
hall. 

■ ^On musi let jiin run," d'horjK’ 
expl.nmil genllv to the little man. 
lit w.is relui-i.ml to it‘l gti witli all 
he had. against a siiuillcr opponent. 

R.ii'kne Ignored 1 horpe s mger)- 
imus ad\iee. In the iu\l jtl.iv he 
di'.eil lor lim again. But this lime 
Ko.'k met the stillest straight arm lit 
loot hail hisioix . It sen! him r<.-ermg 
iroieid like a stinuhit hum l>)r the 

res I I ij ill;- e;ill>.c. 
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J.:iion'.i iegisl.ome is apiHalin,. 


snoe s\as iiow o;i 


I)i her 


put hi' 


name l>aei; m 


[nil lack’etl him so ii.nd. 


•Ill )l )!-. 


1 '.-t’or. 


N!oreo\'ei, 


the earth. 

'■'l Oil inusi n'l do i !ja; to jim. ' 
riiorpe admonished, llut die '.n id' 
n«-\er hearth I le was om void. 

(>11 an«alier oicasion Kmiie hhu kn-- 
was pla\ ing end against I liorpi . 
Rock, a comparali\elv lit lie it How 
hut a iine foinpeiiior, was aii.\if)iis 


nkiaiiom.i iegislaiiM'e is consuli rmg 
.1 inil ilia! would in.ikt- him the 
'•MI- athleiif diret lor. 

I’erh.ij's Amerifa will yet give 
lim 1 horpe a hei.iltsl e\ en break. I Ic 
desei\(‘s to go tlown in liisiorv as a 
iiaii\( son Amerieaiis can alwa\s re- 
memhei with j'riile. 



the iirst timt at 
then eaileii out. 


anefdote aiK>iM :i soldier on guard diiiy lor 
iiiglii. Ilf heard a strange nt)ise, lired at it, 
"WIkj went I lit re ? " ■ i^nic r'yit 
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liy 

William Hard 


r'or More War Production 
For More Peace Prosperity 


S f)Mi;iniNf: lias to be iloiie to 
make war pifKliietioii pcrrcnrl^rr 
go ii|). (ill iK)\i' tlie theory 
olic!! has been: “In order to get 
more war production, just lork more 
men into our war plants." 'I'liat tlic- 
ory is nearing its end. Our armed 
lorees demand two and a hall mil¬ 
lion more men in tiie next 12 months. 
Agriculture, if it is m feed this 
country and lielp ieed onr allies, 
cannot provide one ol those men. 
(^nr civilian industry soon will liave 
only enough men to siij)plv us with 
oui strictest civilian neci’ssaries. 
Meanwhile our war industry, to 
keep jxice witli our armed loives, 
must step up its production. I’here 
is only one sol mi ion; 

Our war plants must jiroduce 
more ptr man. 

Mr. Charles 1 '.. Wilson, president- 
on-leave of the General l-'.lectric 
(^)mpany and Vice Chairman of the 
War pHnluctioii Board, is urging 
war industries to adopt ‘‘incentive 
J>ay” — that is, to pay workers more 
il they produce more. But because 
ol unlaii dealing in the past the 
word “incentive" has to jump a 
.tragic hurdle. 'I’o u vast multitude of 
^American workers it means this: 


Management sends a time-study 
man to observe a worker at a ma¬ 
chine. I'his lofty character lias a 
watch which divides a minute not 
merely into 60 parts but into a 
hundred. With its help he decides 
the exact length of time required for 
a certain operation. And manage¬ 
ment oilers the worker so many 
cents per opraation. 

So the worker gets to work. He 
“speeds up.” I le heats the tinie¬ 
st udv man’s time. He climbs, let us 
s.iy, to ^51.50 an hour. Then manage¬ 
ment cuts the niimhcr of cents per 
operation til! the wnrl^r is earning 
no more going fast than he used Ut 
earn going slow. 

'This has happened to a million 
workers in American industry. Jo 
my knowleilge it has happened re- 
jX'atedly even since the war began. 
It makes workers wary. It makes 
them hold back. It causes great 
masses of them habitually to work 
way below their productive power. 
Here is the greatest single loss of 
human energy in American life. 

Looking at it, .Mr. Wil.son .says to 
our war-production managers and 
workers: 

“1 do not speak of any wage per 
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opt-iaiu)!! or per hour. I speak of ihe 
tola! pr(Hiui'liof) in your plant. 

“WV will stall Ironi a uiven nio 
mem. which will be the liase. 'rheii. 
il Irom that momem the total [mo- 
iluetion ol vour plant itoes up, let us 
s.iv. ten percent, the pav lor vour 
workers also i^oes up ten pirceni. 
b’or ail ol vour workers /»/// tai^'tht r. 
Aiul all ol the ten percent. .\oi liv( . 
Not nine. Icn." 

Mr. Wilsons proposal has inr 
rowed a lot ot foreheads. Mans 
managements s.:v: “What? All ten 
percent to labor?" And manv unioii', 
sav; "W’hat? (a)uldn’l this turn oiii 
to be jiisi another trick speeonp' W <• 
must examine die leeiii ol this i;i|i 
iiorsi-." 

Some manasienients and unions, 
i)iou”h. are already approachim,' Mr. 
W ilson s idea. 

In Detroit 1 visited a piatit ot tlie 
Murrav (anporaiion. which mains 
Irames lor trucks and jee[)s. riien- I 
saw a kind ol man 1 hap|)ened ne\i-r 
to have sei n bclore. He was a union 
time-siiidv mari. eh'cted to that iob 
b\ the 1 . nited Antornobili; Workers 
oi'the CIO. 

He and lour other union men. 
similarly elected, were traitted m 
time-studv lor six months at thi- 
Murrav (nirpoiation’s expense. To 
dav, when the company sets a ‘‘statul 
ard ’ ol work, these union lime 
studv men are ipialirud to cluck it. 
And tliev ilo, whenever any worker 
compla.iis. 

This is liindamental. I'lierc must 
be Man<lards. And management must 
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set them. Hut the workers must 
siirelv have some son of say-back. 
Only when both sides agree on the 
standards can the union do what it 
does m its Murray (k)rporatioii con¬ 
tract. In that contract it biiuls itseli 
as lollows: 

“(kuitinuetl l.iilure ol an employe 
to produce on the basis ol agreed 
staiulards will be considered due 
cause lor discipline." And discipline 
can mean discharge. 

■‘Standards" are just lor normal 
elloii. In most oj us the normal is 
well inlow the potential. Now w'P 
come to “inci iui\e.’’ l.asi b'ebruary 
the Miirr.iv ('.orporation ollered an 
incenti\e as lollows: 

■■ The standards will stick right 
wliere the\ are. Hut lor everv one 
percent iikmc ot production we get, 
we will hand om one |»ercenl more 
iiav." 

j 

I he hi<u proiiiiiiion of that phnit 
fui.< />('(’! ;^oing foru\irci, irccf( iif"r 
ii: pell cut dhovc nowuil. 

I he ii;crea'( d pay is calculated by 
t he combinei) perlormance oJ all the 
individuals on a given grouj' iob. 

1 lence e\i rv man in ihe group has a 
numey inti rest m the perlormance 
ol everv other man m the group. 

1 low does that work out? I'or e.x- 
plicit ti siiniDiiv Inan a union leader 
let us go to another Detroit plant: 
(iontimaital Motors. Ckinlineiual 
makes motors lor tanks. It has more 
than 7000 production workers, all ol 
whom belong to Local 2S0 of the 
Ihiiied .\ulomobile \V\)rkers. riiev 
work 50 hours a week — eight hours 
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a day, every day, including Sundays. 
No day off. They have been doing it 
for two years. It buras them up to 
hear of workers who arc letting 
down our soldiers. 

They have an incentive plan for 
f^oup performance. Ed Gallagher, 
former president of Local 280, says: 

“I'A'cry man in the group keeps an 
eve on every other man in the group. 
A worker who slows down is hurling 
his fellow workers. Mis fellow work¬ 
ers don’l stand for it. And the union 
doesn't, 'fhe union steward checks on 
every unwilling worker and puts him 
on probation. 'I'he steward tells him 
lo do belter or lose the protection of 
ihc union. If he’s drunk on the job, 
It ilays’ lavoiT. If he's drunk twice, 
fired. We calculate that thecoiu|xuiy 
is plenty busy running the })lanl. We 
run the men.” 

Production in this plant is terrific. 
I'.ven with the seven-day, 56-hour 
week, abscnleeisni is negligible. 
“Pop” O’Donnell, the present head 
of D>cal 280, .says: “Our. men think 
as much of Continental Motors as 
they do of their own homes. 'Phere is 
mutual loyally between manage¬ 
ment and men.” 

“Incentive pay” can be usc(' to 
improve not only quantity but qual¬ 
ity of product — and to reduce costs. 
I'or an example, let us look at an¬ 
other Detroit plant: Lyon, Inc. It 
makes cartridge ca,scs, shell.'-'. It also 
necessarily makes scrap, which it 
docs not want. It offered ‘'incentive 
pay” for less scrap. That is, it offered 
more pay for better work. It reduced 
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its production of scrap on automatic 
machine operations by more than 90 
percent. 

Lyon is going fast toward Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s ideal of trying to extend “in¬ 
centive pay” to everybody in the 
plant. Lyon pays incentive bonuses 
not only to those whose work can be 
measured by standards but also to 
many who.se work cannot be meas¬ 
ured at all, such as the men who set 
up the machines for other men to 
operate, 'rive.se .set-up men, loo, since 
ley gel paid more if the plant pro¬ 
duces more, arc working more. 

Lyon re|toi i.s that its plant ifl now 
producing 25 percent more than 
normal at a considerably reiluccil 
cost pe»- unit. 

Mr. Wilson would not be sur¬ 
prised. Some managements try to 
Itersuade him that his “incentive 
|)ay" plan gi\es everything lo labor. 
But Mr. Wilsfin has been in industry 
for a long lime, lie went to work 
when he was 13, was a phuit superin¬ 
tendent at 20. Me knows costs. 

What happens when you pay 25' 
percent more money to labor for 25 
j>erceni more work.? 'I’lie cost of the 
investment in the plant, of interest 
on borrowed money, and of all man¬ 
agement remains the .same. Hence, 
25 fiercent greater output meaiis 
that your net cost goes down and 
your net income goes up. 

d he cl:i.ssic proof of the truth of 
this proposiiion is the Lincoln Elec¬ 
tric Manufacturing Qimpany of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This company makc.s one half of 
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ihf conn try's electric welding ma¬ 
chines and supplies - and one quar¬ 
ter of the world's. It has huill its 
Sides on quality hut also on low 
price. In the last 2(> years it luis re- 
tluceil the price ol a tvpical weUling 
machine Iroin Si^oo to $200. In the 
last 12 vears it has reduceil the price 
ol a typical electrode a steel rod 
with a chemical coaling Iroui 1=^.1 
cents a pound t'o 5.5 cents. 

Lincoln !'>■ the world’s low cost 
welding prcnlucer. It is also iIk' 
worKl's highest lactory wage payer. 
In pres\ar 11)41 its workers avi ragc-d 
•sonui S.fSod a ve;ir, I his works onl 
at. about S2 |X'r hour pi.i- workei'. 
I low is it done.' It is done ul n rl\- !>'■ 
iuKniirr jdiis unllv of cfl'nrr bv the 
managennnl and tlie workers. 

I.verv Lincoln worker Icnows that 
;it the end ol tlu- scar there will Ix- a 
bonus based on l be /o/i/Z oroduetisi 

j 

and /oA/Z j>iosjv ri!y ol the pi nil 
we " as on ihi eh.iracler and wilia- 
the iiidisi'inal worker. 1 liis bonus i 
dis!rd>ule»I b-v the [irestdenl ol th 
compans' .Mr. Janus b. ' ueoln 
tr) e\ er\ botlv but hinis! Last 
sear it .nnonnied to some ,000, 

( i( il i. 

Leading up to the bonus, there is 
a piecew(jrk svstem which is als«> an 
iiiLcritive. It can be challenged by the 
we)rkei. li a worker thinks that Hie 
liine-st uile man has Itxed an opera¬ 
tion to go loo fast, he tan make the 
time-sindv man do il. hiinsell and 
pros e his case. 

.\lsoIcrMiing up to the bonus, there 
is a “bo.nal.” I'here is no outside 
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union; but there is an inside plant 
“U)ard," containing elected repre- 
.scnlaiives Iroin 22 plant dcjiart- 
ments. I'his hoard can say its say on 
anything concerning the plant. Ik- 
cause ol the bonus it devotes much 
time to “developiiig the normally 
unused abilities inherent in all mem¬ 
bers ol the plant organizalioti.” 

Right there is the ef)ie -ol .Mr. 
Lincoln's philosojihy. 1 le sa> s: 

‘k Imcr/iifu imhtstry In/irs its greut 
fst n sonnr hir'^cly initappcil. Vhtit rv 
Sfiun t' IS the intelllgeiu t', the initijtire, 
the prodnitire power, hitenf in ei'crv 

imH fit!Hill. 

“■.\s a I'ommodii \, iaixir isn’t much 
good. \s .m uuli\ idiial. l.dior is 
limilli■^slv wonderlul. 

"What I-* maiiageineiitWhere 
doi s manageiiient end and labor iie- 
gm.' A swi epi |- is managing a lirooni. 
lie knows liow ni man.igc if belter 
tb.iii I know. liim to m.mage it 
lietierand lie'!! manai;c >1 belter. 

m.in alone on an isl.md knows 
tli.il the more be produces ilie more 
he has. 11's etpially line lor 144,000,- 
(.i(i<; |)(!)p!e in .1 connirs. I he only 
trouble is we don'l make pcojde s<-e 
it and do il. 

■rile m.ieiiine ilois iku destroy 
tile man. l lie more we siibdi\ ide our 
iiiaimlai'l III ing |)rocess, the more ini - 
porlaiil (.acli successive bumaii link 
in il becomes. I'lie jiace at whieli we 
eaii go lorw.ird depends on the di 
gi<‘e II) whicli each individual, by 
inceiiiive and |■('ward. is brought to 
see dial be is a litu! part of one going 
whole. 
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“Our experience with an efficient 
incentive is that a production rate 
three times normal average can be 
continuously maintained. 

“This does not mean long hours. 
I think a work day beyond eight 
hours could in the end diminish 
production. An even shorter work 
day, with an efficient incentive, 
could perhaps increase production. 

“Prol’it cannot be a goal. The goal 
is a better and better j)roduct, made 
at better and better pay, to be sold 
at a lower and lower price, d’hc in¬ 
dividual’s latent power can be re¬ 
leased to do it. Then profit takes 
care of itself.” 

Mr. Wilson, as president of the 
General I'dectric Company, has com- 
petetl with Mr. Lincoln on welding 
machines. He savs: “Mr. Lincoln’s 
hold on the welding-machine busi¬ 
ness goes right back to his incentive 
payr 

And have Mr. Lincoln’s stock¬ 
holders sull'ered? Mr. Lincoln hasn’t 
skipped a dividend since 1918. 

President Koosevelt, at Mr. W'il- 
son’s suggestion, has authorized “in¬ 
centive pay” and has exempted it 
from his “hold-thc-line” rule against 
wage increases. 'I'he National War 
Labor Board is granting “incentive 
pay” wherever it can be sho\Nn to be 
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really an “incentive,” really a route 
to greater productivity. 

We need that greater productivity 
acutely. Ought not management to 
try to get rid of the idea that a 
worker can earn “too much”? Ought 
not labor to try to get rid of the idea 
that it is a bad thing if management 
makes “more”? Here is a case in 
which both sides can make “more.” 
If Mr. W'ilson can sell “incentive 
pay” to the country, he will be one 
of our great architects of victory. 

And also of prosperity after 
victory. 

What we forgot in our last period 
of prosperity is that mass prices 
must come down and mass earnings 
must go up if our constantly swelling 
mass productir)!! is to hnd a market. 
W^hy repeat that mistake? 

Incentive pay can lower costs and 
prices, and lift purchasing power. 
It can expand the market not only 
for the products of iiulusiry but for 
the products of agriculture. It is 
based on an eternal verity: 

MORE OUTPUT BY ALL, MORE 
INCOME FOR AU. 

We may plan endlessly but unless 
we plan on that vciity, we plan in 
vain. 


r WAS a fine old hisliop who, years ago, worrying his heart over 
what seemed to him the evils of a doomed world, to.ssing on his bed at 
midnight, tiiouglit he heard the Lord say, ‘ Go to sleep, Bishop. I’ll 
sit up the rest of the night.” — The Arkansuf Mahodia 
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MHiat English Girls Think of the Yanks 

Condensed from The American Ma^^a/.ine 
Durnthy ('harks 


\( AT y***-^' pi'cMy Wane, fu sh 
\/\l hf)m llie Siaies. eiileird a 

y V I.oiidon Red C'ross C'liih re- 
cenlly, \()u should ha\e seen ilu* 
rush, i he American hoys left us 
}'’ni;li.sh nirls hiqh and dry while llu-v 
jammed around the W’aac. lookim; 
at her hun,iiiily, as though she were a 
pineapple-upside down cake or s(jin-i.' 
other American rlish ihev are always 
lalkini; ahoiii. 

Late r, wlun she had esca-jM-ii ihe 
crush, the Waac and 1 had a wonian- 
Lo-woman chat. 

“What ilo vou Krili'-h ^irls think 
ol American soldii-is:’’ >he aski-d me. 

I did mv hi st to aiiswi-r her hon- 
esilv. rm jairlv typical ot the thoii 
saniis that American hoys are mei-t 
im; in the Luitish Lies. 1 am iS \ears 
old, hlonde and reasonahly pn. :iy, 
I'or almost, a year lAe hi eii dancin;^ 
two niiihts a week with American 
hovsin till.' Red Cross Cluh; on other 
nij;hts [ olten eo to the j)iciures or to 
dinner with ihun. Sometimes they 
come to iny home lor tea or .i i;ame 
ot monopoly. Altogether, I'ye tiow 
met hundreils r)l. thiaii. In some re¬ 
spects I think they're e'.en nicer 
than our I'.tielish hoys: in others not 
so nice. Hu Americans certainly arc 
dilfcrcnl. 


d'here's the dashing way they ap 
pr(»ach a ^irl. An h nulishman i/e.iso 
on heiiyi; lorm.illy introduced and he 
would iieyertliram ol calling you hy 
your lirst name until he had heen 
out with von scyeral times. Hut the 
lirst. time American ho\s mivl you 
they say, “1 llvah, Corgeous!" or, 
"When-did you get that '•wei t little 
lace you’re weaiini: tonight.'" !)ur 
ing the lirst (lye minutes thew're 
likely to give vou some such nick 
name as “(ilam" or “.Monkeydace’’ 
or “My little hall ol fire." 

The lirst .\merican hoy 1 met iil 
terly appalled and hewildeivd me 
1 lis name was I'.ddic and he had at.- 
atiractiye heckled lace with an up 
turned nose. “I.et’s gel hot. Dot,’ 
he .said, sci/ing my hand. “I.el’.'- 
show 'em how to cook with hoth 
hui nets." 

I hadn't the dimmest uieaoi what 
he was talking ahont. He led me to 
ih.e dance lloor. and I soon lound he 
w.is a divine ilancer; hut I wasn't 
jirepared lot the striam ol convei -..i 
lion he poured into m\ ear. An 
I'.nglishmaii dances in silence, with, 
an i.-xpression oi rather stern concen ¬ 
tration on his lace, hut h'.ddlc kept 
talking or crooning every minute 

"Vou know what, hahv?” he wlii.s- 
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pcrai. “.I’ve deciilct! to make you 
my inspiration lumihcr one." 1 tried 
cutting him dead with a glance, but 
it ditln’l work. 

Between dances. l’,ddie tried to 
liold mv hand (an hatglisli lad ordi- 
narilv has to know yon tjnit(' well 
belore he will even press your liand i, 
and when 1 said icily, " I hal s not 
ilone here, " he merely laughed, lie 
ga\e me a Irightlul rush all evening, 
and when he i(K)k me home and we 
were slanding in ihetloorwav, 1 got 
mv biggest surprise ol all. “Ihti'kef 
lip voiir lips, (iorgeons. " he said, 
“I'm coming in on tlu' lu-am. " 1 hen 
he grabbed me and gave me a re- 
soiinding kiss. 1 broke- awav atid 
slamiiK-d the door on him. 1 didn't 
know what to think ol .\merican 
soldiers. 

The nc‘\t litne I wetit to I he club I 
.soon learned 1 h.nl nothing to wcji i v 
about. I'.ddie grinned at me. but he 
had another girl in tow, a brunette, 
anil .liter that he ItardK' noticed me. 
What 1 didn’t understand at the 
litne w.is th.ii many .\tneileans have 
a “iine" ol the most outrageous llat 
lery which thev don't reallv mean 
and which, in turn, tl;ey don’t expect 
yon to lake seriouslv. .\s a result, 
some haiglish girls think Americans 
are lickle and jiisincere. Isul I've 
learneil that isn't true. 

Not long ago I met a chap named 
Paul who had been a beekeeper in 
( )hio. 1 le toKl me all abou’ his lam 
ily and his Linn, how much tuoney 
he had ni the bank and what his bees 
broiighi in. 'I’hen, out af a clear .sky, 
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he asked me to marry' him. He wasn’t 
really in love with me. J gue.sscd t hat, 
like thousands of other American 
bo vs in h'nglantl, he w-as merely 
starved i'or a synnpalhclic iemininc 
listener, liui gi-.nuinc Irankne.ss like 
his is alway's charming to girls reared 
ill I'.ngland, where there is a good 
deal ol lormaliiy. 

Anotlierihingweloveabout Amer¬ 
ican boys is their devotion to their 
mothers. N’earlv e\iiv one ol. them 
shows you a jiictiire ol his mother 
within live minutes ol. mei'ting vou. 
J-.nglisli hoys seldom sjicak ot their 
moilu‘i::, haring it iniglit he consid- 
ere«.l sissilieti. \\'c girls like the .Amer¬ 
ican at liimie heller. 1. heir adoration 
lor their “kit! sisters’’ is also touch 
ing. In I'.ngland. big brothers are 
iiK'liiied to regard their vounger sis- 
li is as Iiorrid little nuisances. 

. Vi 1KI ieans a re si) si m j)le and iVieiu 11 y 
that we are linding it ama/.ingly easy 
to entertain them in our homes. ‘I'en 
minutes alter entering, the average 
Ameiican soUIier is likely to be jog¬ 
ging the baby on bis knee, or getting 
(.Irandma to tell him w hy she married 
(Jrandpa. One boy, a lormer college 
liH)lball star, strolleil intooiir kileben 
alter tea, jticked up a towel, and 
insisted on helping Moilier drv the 
dishes. Mollur nearlv collap.sed and 
my two younger sisters almost had 
hvslerics. .\n I'.nglish boy would 
never dream ok doing such a thing; 
he would even lliink it rude. 

In the beginning nutst ol us didn’t; 
understand .American exprc.ssions. 
One girl I know wastlecply ollcnded 
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when an American referred to her as 
-ais “little apple dumpling.” She 
■thought he was insulting her figure. 
These days, when a Yankee “wolf” 
accosts us with “Hello, Dimples,” 
Dr “Iliyah, Toots,” we come right 
back with “Scram, Twirp,” or “Cxct 
along, you Piccadilly Commando.” 

Now and then, ol course, some 
American says somcihing lhat hurts 
us deeply — makes fun of our coun¬ 
try or our customs. But when that 


happens, some other American usu¬ 
ally shuts him up. 

I’ve never had so much fun in my 
life as I’ve had since the Yanks ar¬ 
rived, and I know that thousands of 
other girls in England feel the same 
way about them. But American girls 
needn’t fret about the competition 
lierc. We’re still very loyal to our 
own English lads, and most Ameri¬ 
can bovs couldn’t sec us at all if 
there were American girls around. 


They Stay Married 


A MiDOLTi-Aor.i) couple all ribiiie ihcir 
happy home lo a sysii-in worked out 
years ago. It the husband's nerves arc 
jangleil alter a liard day at liie ollice, he 
tips his hat over to ilie wrong side ol liis 
head wlien he eniers the I rout door, 
ihii.s warning his wile ol possible trouble 
aheatl unless she makes all«)wance.s for 
his bad humor. On the other hand, it 
she has had a diflieult ilay, she greet slier 
husband at the door with a smile, but 
with her apron worn wrong side out. 
Besides averting quarrels, both husband 
and wife agree lhat the element ol 
su.spcn.se adds a certain zest lo t he home¬ 
coming. 

— Milrlrrcl Oravrs Ryan, Cue>/or You 
(.^PI>lc1on■U(.■lllu^yl 

“WiiENKVKR 1 got angry,’’ relates 
Mrs. I loudini, wife of the famou.s magi¬ 
cian, “Hoc lini would leave the house, 
walk slowly around the block, then 
open the door and loss his iiat into the 


nxim. Hit was not thrown out again he 
u'oiild enter. On one occasion, my bad 
temper made me obdurate to his over- 
liire. lie had shattered two electric light 
bulbs and at my outburst left the house 
hastily. When he tossed his hat in, I 
j iiompily Hung it out. 'Hie performance 
was repeated, at intervals, until linally 
I loudini vanished for an hour. J'lien a 
messenger appeared with an envelope 
on which was w'rittcn: ‘'Jo be delivered 
in a hurry to Mrs. I loudini, then Exit 
Kajiidly.' Within were these formal 
worils: 

“ ‘Mr.Hoiidini wishes toinforin Mrs. 
f loudini tliat the first globe fell out of 
his hand, but the second one slipped. He 
wishes to convey his sorrow and prom¬ 
ises lhat the one lhat fell w'ill never fall 
.again. — Friend Husband.’ 

“One couldn’t be angry long with a 
husband like that.’’ 

— Harold Kellock, Houdini, Hit Idfe-Siory 
(Harcourt, Brace) 



(Taking T>entifricc 
Jlds to the Cleaners 


n i)\ KUTisiN’c; men have lioiic 
sticli a good jol) oi selling 
A. ^ tienrifrices ihat millions of 
American medicine c.abinels :ire clul- 
lered with lubes and cans and boules. 
boiighl in the belief llial llieir con¬ 
tents will lend a sparkle lo leelb, anti 
claims have been so exiravagani 
dial the Federal d’rade (’ommission, 
whose job if is to prolecl die |niblic 
agains' falsification in advertising, 
has had lo crack down several limes 
(hiring the past few years. 

It has issued complaints against 
the makers of Ipana, Dr. Lyon’s, 
C'alox. I'eel, Kolvnos, Sijiiibb’s and 
liianv otlur dentifrices. In some cases 
the companies, rather than fight the 
complaints, consented to abandon 
their misleading claims; in others 
they were forced to do so bv I' I’C 
“cease and-desist” orders; still other 
cases are pending. 

In its complaint against Hrisiol- 
Myers (x)mpany. makers of Ipana, 
the F' IC' last October branded as false* 
and misleading such ads as- “Keej) 
your teeth clean and white by using 
paiia - - the yellowLsh .tint on your 

f eth will disappear.” .As a matlcr of 
ct, said the FTC, Ipana will not re¬ 


move the lint of teeth naturally 
yellow or stained by tobacco. I’lie 
"brilliance." “brightness,” “luster” 
or “sparkle" of teeth is due lo the 
natural (jualitiesof the tooth enamel. 
The teeth of some people possess 
these (jnalities, those of others do 
not ■ and will not ac(|uire them 
through the use of Ipana. .Ml tooth 
pastes or powders will wash away 
.surface stains. 

()1 greater concern to FTC> \\as the 
fact that Ipana had seized upon the 
favorite techni(.|ue of patent-medi¬ 
cine advertising—herding ciistom- 
(Ts to the drug counters bv fright- 
ening them, d he heavy artillery in 
Ipana's .scare-advertising campaign 
is “Pink Tooth Brush." I-'d'C experts 
went on the trail of this dread new 
disease allegedly sweeping America, 
and lound that it was apparently in¬ 
vented .ind developed in the ad¬ 
men’s oflici's. l.Vnlists pooh-po(>h it. 
“Fxcept as an advertising ..catch- 
phrase. the term ‘Pink Tooth Brush’ 
is ridiculous," .said the Journal of the 
American Denial Association. “ There 
is no recognizable clinical entity in 
dentistrv known as ‘Pink Tooth 
Brush.’ In bru.shing the teeth blood 
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may appear on the toothbrush, but 
this may or may not be serious.” 

In aiu' case, we should be no bet¬ 
ter ofT by using Ipana, said the FTC, 
for the cure is as fictitious as the 
disease. 'Fhc Commission’s experts 
declared that Ipana has no thcra- 
peinx properties of value in the 
prevention or treatment of diseases 
of the gums. 

Ipana ad-rnen think the gums need 
“exercise.” “When you massage with 
Ipana you can actually feel its stim¬ 
ulating elfcct upon your gum tissues 
as lazy gums start to waken anil cir¬ 
culation speeds up.” '^Fhe b’F(', how¬ 
ever, pointed out that you lannot 
exercise your gums any more than 
you can exercise your toenail. Gums 
are nonmuscular tissue, an<l their 
firmness and health are dependent 
not at all Ufxm anything Ipana can 
do. 'Fhc ‘ tang” which Jpana ad¬ 
men have said “tells you circulation 
is speeding up within the gums” is 
a purely sensory reaction, caused by 
irritant llavoring oils in Ipana. 

The R. L. Watkins Company, 
makers of Dr. Lvon’s 'Jdoth JW- 
dor, spent $4,210,000 over a period 
of seven years in an intensive cam¬ 
paign to make “Do as your dentist 
docs — use jx)wdcr” a byword. J\*n- 
tists vehemently protested .against 
the implication that the powxler they 
used wfts similar to Dr. Lyon’s, and 
F'FC investigated. 

The Commission found that Dr. 
Lvon’s 1 ’ 01 h Powder is in no sense 
comparable to the kind dentists u.se. 
Dr. Lyon’s is a chalk powder, the 


dentists’ is usually a pumice or silica . 
paste — more abrasive and there¬ 
fore more effective in clean.sing the 
teeth, although it should not be used 
frequently. 

'J’he FTC also found that Dr. 
Lyon’s Iboth Powder is very similar 
to the tooth pastes which it belittled 
in advertisements. The chief differ¬ 
ence betw'cen pastes and powders, 
according to the FTC, is that, 
w’hcreas most jxistes arc harmless, 
some powders occasionally contain 
particles of grit. 

In view of these and other facts, 
the F’FC slated that the company’s 
rcfjresentation that Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
l-'owiler is free from grit” and 
"cannot po sih y injure or .scratch 
the tooth enamel” was exaggerated 
and misleading. Ijist October it or¬ 
dered Watkins to cease such adver¬ 
tising. 

McKe.s.son & Robbins brought 
Calox ’F(X)th I’owder on the market 
at an auspicious time. Millions of ad 
readers had become convinced that 
tooth powder was different from and 
better than tooth paste. Ad-rnen 
plugging Calox improved ujxm these 
claims by making them more .spe- 
cilic. ITey said Cblox was different 
because of sodium perborate, and 
good becau.se the movie stars used it. 
"llollywood has no patent on beau¬ 
tiful teeth. You, too, can have teeth 
that ‘Shine like the Stars!’ ” 

Apparently w'ise to the ways of 
Hollyw^ood, the F’FC reminded Mc- 
Kcs.son & Robbins that Calox could 
hardly hope to. make ordinary teeth 
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^ oiitsliinc ihc white polished celluloid 
caps the movie stars otleii wear over 
their own less perlecl-looking teeth, 
j 'I'lie CoFiimission also dtaiiohshed 
f the claim lhaV stKlium perlxjraie, 
^ “in comhi/iaiioii with other iiigredi- 
ciils," causes t'alox to release new- 
’^horn, roaming oxygen that pene- 
irales into the “I'orgollen (x)" hidilen 
surfaces helween the teeth. Nodi-nti' 
frice vet conc«»cled will clean where 
the hrusli eamn)l r<.‘ach. The h\‘ileral 
'Trade t'ommissioii lurther knocked 
the props from umler these ads hy 
aniFFuncing that the marvelous loam 
reli'ased Irom t^alox is in)i caused hv 
oxygen hut hy soaj"). Moreover, so¬ 
dium perhoiale is a drug that should 
he used in the mouth only umler the 
supervision ol a denlisi or phvsician. 
Aci'cl'lcd Dcntiil Rrnirdics, puhlisheil 
hv the American iXailal Association 
for the guidance ol the prolession, 
refuses to recommend ('alox hecause 
it contains this polenliallv harmlul 
ingri'dient. Tinallv, the h lX' or¬ 
dered the makers ol C'alox m cease 
and desist Irom anv advertisement 
representing that C!!alox would accom¬ 
plish results which could not he ac¬ 
complished hy competing denti¬ 
frices. 

In the midst of the controversy 
hetwci-n pastes and powders, Proc¬ 
ter & (iambic began promoting d’cel, 
a licjuid rlcntifricc. Theirs was an¬ 
other sca' c campaign, warning Amer¬ 
icans that their teeth arc being ir¬ 
reparably dantaged by to(7th pastes 
and jx)wdcrs. Because “the ordi¬ 
nary dentifrice” contains abmsives, 


'Teel ads tell us, it will wear our leelh 
awav, cutting cavities in the soft 
tooth structure exposed by receding 
gums. 

'I’hese representations arc not otily 
filse and deceptive, charged the 
T' TCi last April, but they unfairly ile- 
lame and disparage competing j)rod- 
uc.is. While most dentifrices contain 
mild abrasive's, ihev tlo not cut cavi- 
lies nor harm the lielh. The com¬ 
plaint lurther stated that since Teel 
has no ahrasi\e t|ualities it cannot 
clean teeth as elVectively as many of 
the pastes and [)o\\ders. Moreover, 
ihi- American Dental .Association's 
CA)iincil on IXnlal'TherajK'Utics was 
told by practicing dentists that Teel 
itsell may even discolor the teeth, 
and so nported in the Association’s 
Jminiiil for October 0)41. 'I he Teel 
ads ihems(’lves admit that I’eel users 
mav find a mild abrasive necessary: 
“()nce a week brush teeth with plain 
Ixtking sinla. . . .” 

A sheej), both lost and black, 
which the h'l’C' returned lily-white 
to the folil is Ivolynos. Kolynos ad¬ 
vertising lor a time was riddled with 
exaggeratLxl claims, among them that 
this tooth paste would make teeth 
three shades whiter in three days. 
'J’o test this statement, the members 
ol the South Bend ([ndiana) Dental 
Society .scicntilically tneasured the 
shades of the teeth of 73 persons. 
'‘I'hese subjects then used Kolynos 
for three days atid came back for 
another measurement. One .showed 
“l)erhaps a bit lighter’’; 72 showed 
no change whatever. 
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The Kolynos O^mpany further 
boosted its elTcrvescent tooth paste 
as a great discovery by claiming that 
it killed i90,()0(),ooo germs in 15 
seconds. “An antiseptic ingredient in 
that rich foam reaches every tiny 
crevice and destroys the germs that 
cause tooth decay.” 

Such unscientific statements as 
these, siiys Dr. J. }. Durrett, ChiciOf 
the Metlical Advisory Division of 
FTC, “are Ux)sclv based on test-tube 
experiments and they have only to 
use a bigger tube, more germs, and 
more antiseptic ami the figures can 
be raised to anv ilcsired si/e." 

lis ad had been true, Kolynos 
would indeed be a new discovery, for 
according to 1’’!’(> there is no germi¬ 
cidal agent, sale to put into the 
mouth, that is capable of killing all 
bacteria present in the oral cavitv. 
Kolynos complied with the F TC or¬ 
der, mended its advertising ways, 
and is now on the list ot Accepted 
Dental Remedies. 

Dentists have long been annoved 
at ads picturing handsome white- 
gowned male imHlels posed lusitle a 
deiilist's chair, while accompanving 
captions say: “Thousands o( dentists 
agree that one type of dentifrice is 
the most ell’ecti\e . . .” (Sc|uibb’s 
].)ental Cream). “Dentists warn against 
grittv deniilrices. It vou'ie usini: one 
to fight tobacco stain, stop at once, 
ami try this safe, modern way 
(l.isterinc Idoth I’astc). “Dentists 
urge you to employ the s[>ecial denti¬ 
frice known as Pepsotlent.” 

At a Onincil on ITenial 'J'hcrapcu- 


August 

tics held in Chicago some years ago, 
members of the profession registered 
their protest against these anony¬ 
mous dentists dreamed up by the ad¬ 
men. Not one of the advertisers us¬ 
ing such phrases as those just quoted 
“had the slightest authority from 
any dentist or reputable dental 
society to give voice to their 
expressions,” Qiuncil members as¬ 
serted. 

T he favorite dentifrice of manv a 
tiibe-scjucezer will be found among 
I'TXTs cease-and-desist orders and 
stipulations. I 5 y agreement with the 
Commission, li. R. Squibb & Sons 
can no longer claim that the use of 
Squibb's Dental ('ream or Scpiibb’s 
Tooth Powder contributes materi¬ 
ally to the prevention of tooth de¬ 
cay, and makers of Host Tooth Paste 
must refrain Irom advertising that it 
remo\es tobacco stains which have 
been absorbcil into the enamel of the 
teeth. I'or similar or other reasons, 
maniilaciurers of Dr. Sach’s Dental 
CJream, Roval l^hie Dental Cream, 
Royal Crown Denial Cream, l lyral, 
lTi-Ho 'riKJthpasie, Teeth Whiiener 
Formula .\, and Teeth Whitener 
I'ormiila H have all run afoul of the 
law which FTX' enforces, iwid have 
been subjected to criticism and regu¬ 
lation by the Ounmission. 

In proceeding against these vari¬ 
ous companies, the FTC was not op¬ 
posing the legitimate lulvcrtising of 
their prtxlucls. Tiie (vommission is 
determined, however, that manu¬ 
facturers shall cease misrepresenting 
them. 
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The best way to clean your teeth 
is to give them a good brushing, us¬ 
ing aji up-ajid-ilown motion so that 
you reach all exposed surfaces. "J’he 
Gnincil on Dental I'hcrapeulics 
says that an inexpensive toolh-cleaii- 
inii material can be made at home: 
one part of table salt j^Ius three parts 
of baking soda. There is no objection 
to the use of most ilentifrices, if you 
prefer their taste to that of salt and 
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soda, but do not deceive yourself by 
supposing that they possess any 
magic powers. 'Hic truth alxjutdcnti- 
frices is simply that whether you 
lav them on like a ribbon, dust them 
on or pour them on, none is more 
than an aid to the brush in cleajiing 
the teeth, none has therapeutic value 
of any substantial kiml, and none 
siaiuls out as better than the others 
to any' important degree. 


Ciitalogue of Dreams 


D ruiNO Wfirld War I, Julius Rosenwald, the genius of Sears, Roe¬ 
buck, accompanied Newton I). Maker, I Ik 11 Secretary of War, 
on a iiiissioii to i^'rauce. Roseiiwaid lor)k along lour huge wcxMlen 
cases. WJicn Mr. Baker asked wli.iL tlu v conlaiiieil Rt)seji\vald (old 
him, “You'll .sei-.” 

While louring American hospitals in France, the Secretary asked 
several librarians what b(X)k was recpiesied most olien bv wounded 
soldiers. 'I'o his asionishnienl, they sai<l the Sears. Roebuck catalogue. 
Baker r« fneinbered Roseiiwald’s heavy cases atid, pulling two and two 
together, asked Mr. Rosenwald how he had come to think ol bringing 
catalogues for the luispitals. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rosenwald, “a wounded boy, lying in a hospital 
in a strange country, is both sick aitd homesick. I give that boy a 
catalogue, lie turns the [vages. lie sees the shotgun that right nc>w 
stands in liis room back liome in Illinois. ) le recalls the day he killed 
a rabbit in the pasture or shot crows in the com. A lew pages farther 
the boy runs into hshing tackle. It is no h)nger cold rainy' weather in 
I'lance, bur warm sj)ringiiine at Jiomc. 1 Ii- digs worms beliind the 
barn, and pretty soon he is pulling fisit out ol the creek. 'The cata¬ 
logue helps our soldier boys escape t he miseries of war and live happily 
again, it <inly for a little while, amidTJie scenes of their cJiildiiocxl 
at home:” 

“I see,” said i\fr. Baker. 

-—David L. Cohn, The Goad Old Hays (Simon n ScliiistcT) 



Modem Minutemen with. TVingi 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
John Kohler 


"tp^ARLY one gray morning last 
Im winter a Nazi U-boat, surfac- 
■ H ing a few miles oil' the Florida 

coast, got a surprise. Out of the 
clouds overhead dived a Ilea-sizcd 
civilian plane, so skimpy that the 
Nazi captain must have felt like 
laughing it away. But under its lliin 
belly gleamed a crude bomb rack. 
It was the last thing the captain ever 
saw. A demolition bomb burst on his 
conning tower, blasting the U-boat 
out of the water. 

The plane was a 90-horscpowcr 
Stinson Voyager with a top speed of 
100 miles per hour, the pilot a retired 
businessman of 60. 'I hey were in the 
service of the Civil Air Patrol. 

Most people entertain a vague no¬ 
tion that United States civilian avia¬ 
tion has been grounded since Pearl 
Harbor. 'Fhe world’s lustiest private 
air force — which, before the war 
numbered 100,000 pilots, 215,000 
planes, 2000 landing lields and air¬ 
ports — is supposed to be extinct. 

Actuallv it never flew harder. 'I'odav 

* 

nearly every avialitm bug in the 
country, ineligible for the armed 
forces because of age or physical con¬ 
dition, is a CAP volunteer. 

The only civilian service perform¬ 
ing comb: ; duty, and one priv¬ 
ileged to we:ir U. S. Army insignia. 


CAP maintains d.awn-to-dusk patrols 
through the dirtiest weather the At¬ 
lantic can dish up. Its winged minute- 
men convoy coastwise shipping, 
maintain constant radio contact with 
army, navy aivl coast guard, and 
generally scare the fins oil U-boats. 
Mostly they lly single-engine land 
planes originally designed for pleas¬ 
ure hops, thereby unfreezing thou¬ 
sands of he;ivy military aircraft for 
farther-llung action. If their engine 
cuts, thev mav have to cr:ish-land at 
sea. 'fo tlate such crack-ups have 
killed 14 CAP pilots. 

'fhe little W’acos, Fairchilds and 
Beechcrafts h:'.d never been dreamed 
of as lx)mb carriers. They were cx- 
pecied merely to patrol an assigned 
convoy area, and to nidio for help 
when needed. 'Fhen one day a plane 
Hushed a U-boat in shallow water. 
‘Fhe U-boat crash-dived, stuck its 
nose in tlic mud and took 40 minutes 
to work free. Meanwhile the pilot 
radioed frantically, but the bombers 
arrived too late. When General Ar¬ 
nold heard of the mishap he roared. 


■4 
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“From now on they’ll carry their 
ow’n bombs, if they have to toss ’em 
out the window!” 

Accordingly an ingenious army of¬ 
ficer, Major Lester B. Orcutt, de¬ 
signed a metal attachment holding 
two loo-pound demolition bombs 
and two smoke bombs. Light planes 
dare not bomb at an altitude lower 
than looo feet, lest thev blow them- 
selves up. So Orcutt, with 20 cents’ 
worth of scrap, including hairpins, 
tin cans and glass, devised a bomb- 
sight consisting of two adjustable 
metal rings suspended outside the 
cockpit door. At 3000 feet the Or¬ 
cutt bombsigbt proved so accurate 
that it is now being mass-prtxluced, 
and on certain objectives e\en army 
planes favor it. 

Civil Air I’atrol planes have not 
only blown subs to hell, but by their 
mere appearance, scaring Jerry oil 
before he could lire his torpedoes, 
have saved more than 50 merchant 
ships. They have also s|X)tted 250 sur¬ 
vivors of torpedoed vessels, who were 
then rescued by coast guardsmen. 

Coastal patrol is only one CAP 
liinction. As aerial home guards, the 
members patrol timber land, eyes 
peeled for fires. They low' slceye tar¬ 
gets for army gunners; inspect black¬ 
outs, camouflage and power lines; 
locate planes forced down in tlesolate 
regions; direct rescue posses during 
floods; and parachute clothing, food 
and serums to stranded victims. 

Next to coastal patrol, CAP’s 
handsomest service to the nation 
has been inland courier relays. Last 
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January, for example, the Curtiss- 
Wright plant in Buffalo needed 50 
pounds of materials from a fijm 300 
miles away, to keep its assembly lines 
rolling. Truck or rail transportation 
would involve nearly a day’s delay. 
From a courier station in Rochester a 
woman pilot — ten percent of CAP 
membership arc w’omen — flew the 
consignment in three hours. At a 
New Jersey munitions plant every 
batch of shells was held up two days, 
pending tests at an army arsenal. A 
CAP courier ferried sample shells 
back and forth in a few houis. 

livery state now^ has a CAP w-ing, 
divided into squadrons of 50 to 200 
members and subordinate flights. 
The individual units finance them¬ 
selves by community drives and 
membership donations. The civilian 
pilots get no pay other than nominal 
maintenance w'hile on active duty. 
All expenses, from spare parts to 
hangars, they meet out of their own 
pockets. Personal equipment alone 
jnay run as high as $300. Yet many 
recruits (including the entire per¬ 
sonnel at one base, 128 men) have 
junked their businesses to serve for 
the duration. 

My air-minded neighbor in Con¬ 
necticut, Frederick J. Lyon, Lieu¬ 
tenant, CAP, celebrated his 63rd 
birthday by joining a U-boat hunt. 
Taking time off from his job as pub¬ 
lic utility executive, Fred, white- 
haired and paunchy, volunteered at 
one of cap’s secret coastal bases. 
His copilot, Ed Kahn, w'as a mere 
stripling of 48. 
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For 30 clays Fred and Kd patrollc*d 
a murky, wind-^slu'd sea in three- 
hour shifts. Subject to rigid military 
discipline, they shared a small room 
near the base, -were on duty from 8 
a.m. - lour when posted lor dawn 
patrol - to live in the allernoon. 'I’o 
spot ell'eciively, they wave-hopped 
most of the lime, once Hying so low 
that a whale sjxHit spankc'd their 
Ixitlom. 'rhree limes they spotted 
le slijiht surface wake Irom a sub 
propeller, sharking along alier a 
tanker. Within live minutes army 
and navy planes, P'F lioals and a 
blimp had converged on their radifwd 
jx>silion and were churning the v'a- 
ter into a while lury with depth 
chaises and aerial lx)mbs. “I’ll lav 

w 

(xlds those subs never got away,” 
savs I’red hap|iily. Next hitch he 
hopes to polish oil his (juarry jier 
serially. 

One patrol has an aircratl me 
chanic. agc‘d 7..]. who worki'd lor the 
Wright brothers. I'he Ohio wing’s 
supjdv ollicer is crowding SS. (jeorge 
lhadley, radio technician lor the 
(,)akland, C'alilornia, scjuailron, has 
been blind lor ten years. One ol the 
crack Iliers of the Te xas wing has no 
legs. 

C'avil Air Patrol’s national com¬ 
mander is Nhijor I'.arli’ L. jolmson, 
a handsome e'olossus ol .|S, nearly six 
and a half fe'cl tall. An Ohio farmer,, 
real-t'siale operator and Hying lool, 
johnson initialt'd an Ohio wing long 
bele>re C 1 \P was oHicially organized 
onDcce'inber j, 1941. He contended 
that slow, low-flying planes could 


patrol better than high-powered ont.*s. 

“It’s like a horse and buggy and a 
racing car,” he reasoned. “The horse 
and buggy can s]X)t a dime on the 
sidewalk where a racing car will miss 
it.” 

At the last tally, active members 
numbeird 70,000. For active-duty 
missions, a pilot must have 150 solo 
hours behind him, 50 ol. them cross¬ 
country. Idiers and imnHiers alike 
must complete 30 lough courses cov¬ 
ering everything from crash pro¬ 
cedure to aerial navigation. Week¬ 
ends they get practical [X)inters at 
the nearest (^AP airport. Iletween 
times ih(‘y attend classes and remain 
on tap lor home duties or lor <)o-dav 
volunteer service at a base. 

Heroism at CAP bases is routine. 

( Hit at .sea in a raging storm, a CAP 
jilane recently crashed, sinking at 
once with its observer. 'The pilot. 
Lieutenant C.'ro.s.s, broke his back, 
but managed to tree himself. He was 
aH«>:;i in his life bell when I.ieuienant 
I'',dmund i. b’dwards and Ciplain 
Hugh Sharp, jr., of the Delaware 
\Ning, sighted him from their am¬ 
phibian. In landing, they .smashed 
their letl jxmtiKni. With Cross 
aboard and an SOS burning up the 
air waves, their problem was to iieep 
Irom capsizing. So, while Sharp navi- 
g:ited, I'alwards crawled out on a 
wing to balance the plane. He clung 
there lor live hours until a Coast 
(. luard ship found them and towed 
the jHane to .shore. Sharp and Fd 
wards were awarded the Army Air 
Medal. 



They Tf^alk H^ithout Tegs 

Condensed fi oin Hygeia 


/. P. McEvoy 


I AST December the youngest son 
of Lord Idalifax, I JciiU'iiant 
^ Richard Frcilcrick Wood of 
the British Kighth Army, was blasted 
by a bomb in Tripoli, and lost both 
legs above the knees. When he came 
out of the hospital he was brought to 
Washington to slay with his parents 
in the British r'mbassy. 

One day 1 -ady Halifax lu ard of a 
Pittsburgh businessman who had lost 
both legs but walked without crutches 
oil artificial legs. He had tauglit many 
other legless people to walk again. 
Would he come and talk witli her 
son? Gladly. Could he do anything 
to help? He could — and did. In 
May, only a few weeks later, Lieu¬ 
tenant W'ood stood up on a pair of 
artificial legs and walked across the 
room! 

I'ew people have iicartl of E. A. 
Kcischbauiner of Pittsburgh, and 
yet he lias been going around the 
country performing miracles like 
this for a long time. “jVfost boys 
who have lost an arm or a leg think 
life is finished,” he says. “Tliey pic¬ 
ture themselves as selling lead pencils 
on the street corner, with everybody 
sorry for them — including them¬ 


selves. They have no conception of 
wliat science plus determination can 
do to make them like any normal 
person. 

“lake me, for example,” and 
Kerschbaumer, who looks a little 
like C'lark Gable, got up from the 
chair, walketl across the room, came 
back, sat down and crossed his legs. 
1 le carries a cane and he walks like a 

iiKin with a sprained ankle. hut he 

wulhsl 

“The most skillful doctors in the 
world can’t con\inee a boy who has 
lost a leg that he isn’t a crljiplc for 
life, and the most adroit psycholo¬ 
gists can’t do much to restore his mo¬ 
rale, but when 1 tell him he can walk 
without legs he believes me, because 
I can prove it. 'Uhere are hundreds 
like me all over the conn try, and 
they would be thrilled to help the 
bovs who must be taught how to use 
new limbs.” 

Kerschbaumer lost his left leg at 
the age of six. After successive opera¬ 
tions there was no stump at all. He 
was told it was impossible to fit him 
with an artificial leg without a stump 
— so at 15 he invented a leg which 
he could walk on with a little assist- 
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ancc from liislcfrhand stuck through 
a hole ill his Icll-hancl pocket. Ac- 
quaiulanccs somclimcs askcil him 
how he got those callouses oii his Iclt 
hand. “l*'n)m walking on it,” he says. 

Kerschhaumer, now i, runs a 
successlul minim: husine is a leader 
in civic aH’airs, has a wife and two 
children. A year and a half ago, he 
U)si his other leg — the Rrsult ol noth- 
ing more picturesque than tripping 
and falling down a ilight ol steps in a 
Washington hotel. He had to learn 
how to walk all over again, still with 
no left leg and now with his riglit teg 
olf helow the knee. It was the fu rce 
determination with which he learned 
to tins, as niiicli : his ing<‘miiiy 
an 11 , that 1 hrillo Lord and Lady 

Halifax when he volunteered to i^ut 
their son, (|iiite literally, hack on his 
feet. 

“'riie hoy surprised all of us," says 
Kerschhaumer. "Kven me. And I’m 
not easily surprised any more. I have 
seen what miracles the human spirit 
can accomplish. At first, Lieutenant 
Wood was tlespondenf, just as your 
hoy or mine would he. But I showed 
him what I could do. Iff could do it, 
he could, too. I showed him the basic 
principles of walking and standing, 
and in four days he accomplislied as 
much as I would have in lour weeks." 

The fiendishly ingenious land 
mines of this war aic taking heavy 
toll of limbs — tlirce cimes as many 
legs as arms. It is only natural for a 
hoy who has lost a limb to fc’el that 
this is a rare disaster, hut there were 
4403 ‘‘amputees’’ from the last war, 
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and even in normal times as many 
as 10,000 lose arms or legs annually 
in this country, by automobile or 
railroad accidents or infectious dis¬ 
eases. .Ml told, there arc 350,000 k'g- 
le.ss or armless people in the United 
States. 

^’ast iniprovemt'nls have been 
made in I lie mechanics of artificial 
limhs and in the techniques of using 
them, both in this country and in 
(h'cat Ihilaln, where not onlv war 
wouiuled hut also civilian casualties 
of the hlil/. are sup|ilied with new 
arms and legs and taught to use them. 

d'lie liles of ilie Association of 
I.lmh Maimfaciurers of ,\merica are 
crowded with what reail like miracu¬ 
lous achievements. Joe Spivak, one¬ 
time picsuk nl of the association, lost 
both legs at 17 as a hrakeman on the 
L,rie ILiilroad. At 50 he is so agile he 
can kick a loothall. ()ne large artili- 
cial-limh firm has organi/ed a base¬ 
ball team of customers, all ol wliom 
liave lost either arms or legs and yet 
play regular benefit games around 
New York. This year the schedule 
was cm because so many members 
arc employed in war industries they 
have no time to practice. 

Wearers of artificial limhs have 
their own organi/.alion, the Frater¬ 
nity of tilt; Wooden Leg, and their 
own monthly magazine. Courage. 

Stories of manv famous members 
are retold: 'Hie immortal Sarah 
Bernhardt had an artificial leg when 
she made her last tour of the United 
Slates. .Mexander P. dc Scver.skv, 
aviation authority and world-liimous 
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flier, lost a leg in the last war in Rus¬ 
sia. Herbert Marshall strides across 
stage and screen in the most romaa- 
lic roles — and not one out of ten 
{hoiisand atlmirerssuspects, much less 
knows, which of his legs is real. 
Monty Stratton, famous White Sox 
pitcher who lost a leg as a result of a 
hunting accident, is still pitching in 
a minor league. 

Then there is Billy Gibson who 
was a Broadway celebrity, a song- 
and'danct man widely known for his 
uncanny impersonations of George 
M. C'ohan. In the Argonne he lost 
his right leg. and was shipped back 
to Walter Reed Hospital. One day 
while he was lying there wondering 
how a song-and'dance man w'as going 
to make a living in vaudeville minus 
his right leg, the doctor walked 
around the w'ard with a visitor, 'riicn 
the doctor a.skecl if any of the lads 
could tell which of the visitor’s legs 
was artificial. 

I'he guy could walk as good as 
the doctor, maybe better,” said 
Billy, “and I lold him it was a pretty 
sour joke.” So the visitor came over 
to Billy’s bed, pulled up his trouser 
leg and said, “W'lia^^ do. you think 
ot this one.?” — and rapped it w-ith 
his knuckles. 

“It was a phoney,” says Billy, “a 
regular termite garage. Our eyes 
bugged out. The fellow didn’t even 
limp! None of us guys had ever heard 
of such a thing. We all thor.ght that 
once you lost a leg you went around 
on crutches all your life, or in a 
wheel chair.” 
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The next day Billy was measured' 
for a leg. In a few weeks the army 
had him teaching the other boys how 
to walk on their new legs. Soon he 
huid learned to dance his old routine, 
and was back in vaudeville singing 
“I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandv” from 
coast to coast. .And no one in the 
audience even suspected that Billy 
Gihson had only one gocxl leg. 

’^’ears [xisscd. Vaudeville disap¬ 
peared. Billy Gilwon vanished. And 
then one day a few’ weeks ago 1 vis¬ 
ited the Halloran General Hospital 
on Staten Island, and who should 
be singing “I'm a Yankee l^Kxlle 
Daiuly” with his hat over one eye 
and his cane keeping time as he 
hoofed expertly around the beds but 
Billy Ciibson, doing his old stuff, but 
for a new audience — - a ward full of 
“amputees” back from the lighting 
in North Africa. You could see new 
hope sinning in their eyes as they 
w'alched him. 

Recently I talked to some of these 
.same bovs, who had been fitted with 
new legs anti had become expert 
enough to go on a tour of the night 
clubs with Billy. One of them, a tall 
boy from Alabama, was downright 
cockv. “I was at the Stork Club last 
night,” he crowed, “and whadya 
know-! I was out on the floor w'ith a 
girl. .Me! Dancing! Bt)y, when they 
bopped olF my right leg in Africa, I 
never thought I’d stand again, much 
less dance.” 

“What troubles the boys more 
than anything,” says Kerschbaumer, 
“is that thcv’re sure no woman is 
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going to gi\ (* tlicin w second look ex¬ 
cept in pily. lini I icll tlicm. look :it 
me! I've h:ul only one good leg since 
1 was a boy, Inil ibal didn’t prevent 
me from marrying a bcantilul girl, 
raising a family and having a helluva 
good lime. 

"And 1 lell tlu-ni alwnil the vet¬ 
eran of the last war who had lost both 
legs aliove the knei's. 1 was brought 
in to see if 1 could help. 1 le was dirty 
and unkempt -obviously disc(»ur- 
aged. I said. ‘Why don't you get 
vourself a couple (»1 legs and start 
living again:' The lellow growled. 
‘\\ hv should I? NoImmIv’s inli resled 
in me anv more. A woman wouhln't 
even li>ok at me.' And I said, 'll I 
were a woman 1 wouldn’t look at 

von, either.until \()ii washed your 

lace, pul on a clean shirt, aiul showed 
a little respect for yoursell.' 

“Well, th'* lellow got sore at tliat 
and said. ‘It's easy enough lor you to 
talk - but suppose von rlidn’l have 


any legs.^’ And I said, ‘I’m shy one, 
myself,’ and I showed him. ‘'I'lic 
trouble with you,’ I told him, ‘is that 
you iust want to le'el sorry for your¬ 
sell. W'ell, go ahead. Guvs like vou 
are a total loss anvwav. It’s a waste 
of lime to talk to you.’ 

"1 Ic; was lighting mad now, anil he 
said. 'You get me a couple of legs. 
I'm going to learn to walk just as 
good as you, and iheni’m going to 
walk right up to vou and punch vou 
in the nose!' 

“ The last 1 heard of him,’’ says 
Kerschbainner, "he was married, had 
a lamilv and was happy and success¬ 
ful. 

"And he's no exce|nion. It's mv 
conviction, alter years ot experience, 
that lour out ol live lellims who lose 
arms or legs are naturally .self-reliant 
and sell respecting. They need only 
to be helped to the j)oint \yhere 
they're glad to take over and help 
themselves.’’ 


WL OirnA 'J! StahA? 

_^/t an UfCl'ieriitrd rair, ami in 
s«)ine insi.iiues eiinlrarv to the e\pres>Ne(l will ol the ('ongre.ss, die 
Viirious ;ig( lilies ol die governme U are taking over the land of the 
rnited .Stall's. The go\'i'rJimeni owns or is aciiiiiring .5<;5,y“S,^2.} 
acres. 'I'hal ainounls to the combined land areas of Maine, New 
Ihimpshire, ^erlnonl, Khoile Island. Massacluiselts, C'onneclieiit, 
New ’lDrk, New )ersey, IVnnsylvania, Delaware. .Marvland, Wc't 
Virginia, Virginia, Non It Carolina, .Sonih ('arollna, ( I'eorgia, Idorida, 
.Mahama. ()hio. Illinois and Indiana, with enruigh left over to make 
^2 Districts ol (!oliiml)i.i. It is aboiil one fifth ol the total area ol die 
entire L. niled Stales. — ILiny 1*. Hyrrl, U. S. Si-n:ii(>r (rX'm.) Iruin Vil'Hiilia 





4L Wliat happened to a child^s toy iu the hands of 
an American genius. 

ELMER SPERRY 
andJiis MafficTop 

Condensed from Scientilic American 


O N A si:MMr,R day in Clcvc- 
lairl, 39 years ago, a slight, 
hliK’-cycd man named Elmer 
Amhrosc Sperry bought a toy top 
for his children. 1 Ic sjnin it on the 
living-room floor, anti one ot the 
children asked: “Datldy, vvliy does a 
top stand up when it spins?’’ 

It was an oltl, old question. Mallie- 
maticians had wrilien tomes about 
“gyroscopic inertia.” JEit no one had 
ever lountl a way to utilize this 
strange physical force. 

Sperry- --(hen ageil 34, already 
f'unous as inventor of an arc light, a 
new system of electric propulsion for 
trolley cars, and a long list of other 
things - pondered the top. It was 
his first step on the long road toward 
his invention of the gyrocompass, 
which revolutionized marine navi¬ 
gation and made possible aviation 
as we know it today. Precision bomb¬ 
ing, transatlantic flights, 2000-milc 
hops between pin-point islands in 
the Pacific would be impo.ssible 
without it. The gyrocompass was the 
forerunner of the directional gyro 
(sky compass), the artificial horizon 
(which shows whether a plane is fly- 
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ing on an even keel), and the turn 
and bank indicator (which shows 
whether a plane is following a straight 
course or turning — and how much), 
(ivroscopes are an integral part of 
the Sperry aiul Norden bombsights, 
while the Sperry automatic pilot — 
which cap automatically fly a plane 
through any kind of weather — is 
essential in maintaining the proper 
course tiuring the crucial moments 
before bombs are released. 

But that day in Cleveland, Sperry 
foresaw none of these things. He w^as 
aware only that the child’s question 
nagged him. 

He first waded through the tech¬ 
nical literature, then borrowed an 
electrically driven gyroscope from a 
scientific school. It w'as a simple in¬ 
strument— a solid,steel wheel on 
an axle, inounteil within gimbal 
rings .so that it cr)uld be turjied in 
anv direction. Ihat is, it could be 
turned when the wheel was at rest; 
but w'hen the motor spun the axle 
at 3000 r.p.m. it became difficult to 
budge the wheel out of its plane of 
rotation. No matter how the frame 
was turned, the wheel held steady. 
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S|TCrry poiiilal ihc whirling axle 
toward the sun, and watched how it 
sliihhoriily held its direction. The 
wheel seemed to turn over within its 
frame once every 24 hours, hut ac.lu- 
ally Its axle jiointed sleailily at the 
sun, uiiallected by the earlli's rotation. 

l or months Jihner Sperry was oh- 
scrssetl with the spinning wheel. He 
hail to be reminded to eat, and when 
he left the house he invai iably lorgoL 
to take any money with him. with 
the result that he was constantly be¬ 
ing embarrassed on street cars and in 
restaurants. 

I.aler he tiM>k a trip to I'nrope, 
and in a storm at sea lie was ;lirown 
out ol his berth ami \\i< nehed his 

knee. Sjx-rry was indignant . why 

should man be at the 
iiiercv ol the ocean? 
lie determini*d l«) do 
something about it. 

('ouldn’t the gyro¬ 
scope be used to stabi¬ 
lize a ship and prevent 
it Itom rolling? Also, 
might not a gvrosco|iic 
stabilizer imjMoie na 
val gunnery by keeping 
stiijis steady? 

.\lter three years of 
tests and deliberations, 
the navy let SjX'iry 
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builil a full-sized stabilizer for the de¬ 
stroyer Worden, 'fhe stabilizer kept 
the unsteady craft on a remarkably 
even keel. Hut soon after that, the 
whole system of gun-pointing was 
changed, using the ship’s roll to gain 
increased gun ele\ation and range, 
and the navy lost interest in stabi¬ 
lized ships. 

1 lowcver, SfX'ny gyrostabilizors 
were installed in many large privali* 
)'achts.- Years lati'r, there was so 
much publicity when the Italian 
liner Conle di Siiroiu was lit ted with 
three Sii ton gyros at a cost of over 
Si, 000,000 that even tiulav thegvro- 
stabilizer is the best known ol Idmei 
Sperrv’s itiveniions. 

The stabilizer, however, was not 
nearly so important as 
the gyrocompass, which 
he pcrlected in iijoS. 
vSteam had replaced s;ti! 
long belore, and steel 
had dri\en the woodei. 
ship iiom the seas. Hut 
nothing had been done 
toimjxovc thecotnpass, 
an ancient ('hinese in¬ 
vention which never 
deserved its reputation 
lor accuracy. Its needle 
did not point to true 
north but to “magnetic. 



THE MOST FftMILIAR FORM Of 
ELEMENTARY GYROSCOPE FOR 
CtNERAL STUDY. Il CAN SPIN WITH 
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north,” a broad, uncertain area in 
northern Cinada. Steel hulls or ine- 
fallic cargo threw the needle ofl' the 
beam. In certain areas — noiahly 
the Great I^kes — iron ore d(‘jHisits 
made the compass particularly wild. 
In submarines it was entirely useh'ss. 

Rimer Sperry felt sure that his gy¬ 
roscope was the answer. Once iix<‘d 
on true north it would slay lixed and 
would not be distracted by magnetic 
inlluenccs. The problem was to 
couple the spinning wheel to a cotn- 
pass card and mount it so that it 
would not be thrown ofl by the 
ship's motion. 

Proof that Sperry had solved this 
ju'ohlem was forthcoming whc'u the 
gyrocompass was taken out lor trials 
on the new battleship Delaware. 'J'hc 
Delaware s guns thunder’d a salvo 
that sent men reeling against the 
bulkheads and smashed lights aitd 
crockery. A ditty box wJiich a sailor 
liaci carelessly stowed on a platlorm 
halfway up the conning tower came 
tumbling down on the compass, scat¬ 
tering personal belongings among 
the outraged oflicials. Elmer Sperry 
fainted. But when he rcvivcil, the 
compiss still pointed serenely toward 
t rue north, and all was vvel. 

I'lic navy at once started equip¬ 
ping all ships with the gyrocompass, 
and orders arrived from the British, 
I'rcnch, Russian, Italian and Japa¬ 
nese navies. Today practically every 
lirst-class ocean-going vessel in the 
world carries the S]H‘rry compass. 
All submarines depend absolulelv on 
it, not only for underwater naviga- 
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tion but for firing torpedoes which 
are themselves steered by gyroscopes. 
Most modern ships also are etjuipped 
with the Sperry Automatic Pilot, or 
“Metal Mike,” which can steer a 
ship straight across the ocean with¬ 
out a helmsman. 

The gyroscope has transformed na¬ 
val gunnery. Gun-pointing used to 
be done visually. Now an ofliccr in 
the loretop, spotting a distant target 
over the hori/.on, can superimpose 
the hearing on a gyrocompass and 
have it transmitted instantly to all 
battle stations by re]>eater com¬ 
passes. 

Even before the first World War, 
Sperry started adajning the marine 
gyrocompass for use in airplanes. 
And when his son, a pioneer Ilier, was 
killed in a crash, he became more 
eager than evi*r to do for planes what 
he had done lor sliips. E,.ich of his 
basic flight instruments is a marvel of 
precision beside which a watch is 
coarse and clumsy. 'I'hc raw mate- 
rials in the directional gyro, for in¬ 
stance, are worth only a couple of 
dollars, but the line work necessary 
brings the cost to more than SS300. 

One of the great miracles of mod¬ 
ern science is the .automatic pilot. 
Eluge bombers and lian^ports roar 
through space at hundreds of miles 
per hour, cut ofl from sight of earth 
by clouds or darkness, \et following 
a Hue course, every movement con¬ 
trolled automatically by tiny gyro¬ 
scopes. 

'J’he gyroscope also has uses on 
land. Eornierly, oil-well drillers had 
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no way of controlling ihe direct 
of a drill thoiisamls of feet uiulcr-- 
ground, iioie holes wandereil as 
nuieh as half a mile off course. Rui 
^vitll a .s|x cial Sperry gyro harnesse<l 
as a suhterranean direction-iindir, 
hoi'i’ holes can now be drilled accu 
rately, 

I he Spi rrv Clyroscope ('oinpany 
is uxlay one ol the biggest war j'>l:mts 
in the New York area, one ol llie 
most secret, closely guarded factories 
in the world, ll is a technological 
woiulerland behind closed doors, 
noiiring h)rth - - besi«les gyroscopic 
eciuipnient - - a .staggering assoi l 
ment ol instrunients wliich S''rve as 
tlur nurhanical eves, ears and ner\ ' s 
ol modern war. 

I'.ngiiuers and scitaitists rank Sperrv 
second fnilv to I'.disonasan inveiit(»r. 
\\ hen he died he had nearly .[oo pat¬ 
ents in his own name. One of his 
most, important inventions was a ()o- 
inch searchlight which creates the 
hrlghtest conliimons liglii ever maile 
l)v man and which is now standard 
C(.|tiipment; in all U. S. anti-aircraft 
halleries. 'The 8oi),f)oo,ooo candle- 
power beam is actually brigbler than 
siinligbt. It has a range of 200 miles, 
ami in its path at a distance ol sev¬ 
eral milc.s one can read a newspaj>er. 
A small model ol. ibis lamp is ti.sed in 
motion-jiicturc projectors for large 
theaters like Radio C'ity Mtisic 1 lall. 

I'.veryone who rides a train is in¬ 
debted to Sperry lor a vital coitlribii- 
tion to raMroad .safety. I'or \ears one 
of the chief causes of w'recks was the 
unpredictable eollap.se oi rails that 


looked all right but suddenly gave 
way under the W'eiglit of a train. 
Railroads had tried in vain to lind 
means of detecting hidden cracks. 

Sperry’s solution, characteristically 
.simple, was a special testing car which 
shot an electric ciiiTent through 
the rails and instantly recorded any 
variation in the How caused by inter¬ 
nal flaws, 'fhe crowning lotich was a 
jnimp wfiiclt aiilomalieallv squirted 
w’hiie paint on any ilefective .section 
of rail. Since the start of this w'ar 
alone, S|icrry l.Vteetor Oars have 
tested i..jo,0''<'tniles of truck and dis- 
C()^en.d j <felecti\e rails - 

("left one :i potent in! cause ofa wreck. 

'To aicomplish what he (.lid, Klmer 
Sperry dro\e iiimself tinmi'icifullv. 
I Ic was so hill of: energy that Itis en- 
gineers in the Civroscopc (Company 
.sftmetimes hid behind pillars or liliug 
e:ibillets al the end oi tlic dav, when 
they .saw him approaching with h.is 
(piick, bouncing step and a hrigh* 
gleam in his eye that j'lrohahly would 
moan an all-night se.ssicm, 

Sperry’s caret.T began at tin- age of 
six, when he invented a hor.se-ra.Iisli 
grater for an aunt; ami he remained 
an inventor even on his deallihcd. It 
was tinhe.'irahly hot in New' York on 
Iiinc 16, iq^o, and the ho.spiial loom 
where Sjtcrry lay was stilling. A cake 
of ice was brought in :ind placed, in a 
tub, with an electric fan blowing 
across it. 'I’lte room temperature 
dropped a degree or two, and with a 
great eflort the tlying man whis- 
perctl, “Pul .some water in the tub. 
It will give more cooling surface.’’ 




OLIVER 

HERFORP 


K WAS frail aiul 
gnomclikc. Mis 
ciolhing liiipg from 
his shoulders with the 
empty look of clothing on 
a coat hanger, and by con¬ 
trast with his meager body and 
sfiindling neck his head looketl lame. 
I'his gave him the appearance ol a 
baby robin, and the suggestion was 
enhanced by the great, astonished 
eyes behind his glasses, and by th(' 
nimbus of fine, soft hair, like down 
on a half'bakl birdling. His voice 
was low, his smile slow and misty. 
He almost never laughed aloud; the 
rest ol us, who listened to him, did 
the laughing. 

()liver I lerlord was rated the first 
wit of his time. Since his death in 
i(|^5 the legend of hhn has steadily 
expanded. His sketches and water 
colors and the delightful little books 
he wrote and illustrated are col¬ 
lectors’ items now; and Herford- 
isms — .such as “My wife has a whim 
of iron,” “A woman’s mind is cleaner 
than a man’s — she changes it of- 
tener,” “I don’t know your face but 
your manner is familiar” (in rebuke 
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Aitlhnr of “Tlir Need of Cliangc,’* 
“Abroad al I loiiir,” etc. 

to a back-slappcr): and his fa¬ 
mous reply to a patronizing dow¬ 
ager who asked about his loftier 
ambitions, “I’ve always wanted 
to throw an egg into an electric 

fan," -.are cla.ssics of American 

i]ui[>pciy. 

Hut the coruscating .side of him 
that caused him to be so wiilely 
ipioted was far from being the only 
rea.soii why those who knew Oliver 
I Icrford will never forget him. d’he 
thing that maile Oliver completclv 
an odd number was that he lived 
on two separate levels al the same 
time. I^hysically he trudged about 
this old boanlinghouse of a world 
with the rest of us; men tall v he 
floated overhead. 

'I’his affair (;f dual levels, or of 
having been delivered to the wrong 
addre.ss by the celestial expressman, 
kept his friends enormously enter¬ 
tained amt considerably concerned 
about him. 'Hiough to us he .seemed 
the .most impractical of men, to 
him others were impractical: poor, 
plodding wretches so obscs.sed with 
notions about punctuality and rent 
bills and grocer’s bills and other 
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awful cliilliifsscs, that ihcv never lia<l 
time lo think of worth-while things 
such as the fairy parterns made by 
Jack I'n^si on winter windowpanes, 
the fact that to an insect's eye the 
grasses arc* like the columns and 
arches in a (Jothie cathedral, and 
that the way to deal with unattrac- 
ti\’e looking mail is to drop it tin 
(opened in the wastehaskel. 

One Sujiday wIk'ii he and his 
sister, Ihatrice, were walking in the 
country tliey came upon a little 
one-room sch(K)lhousc-. I hinking ol 
the children who would trudLLe <lis 
mailv to school next inorning. ( )i 
i\(r lilted a window, cliinhicl in, 
and spent a hap]>v two buns draw 
ing a droll mural ol w ild aniinaK on 
the blackboard. Later llt'an ice heard 
o( the delight ol teacher and pu|iil.s 
when the drawings wcie disciwend 
next day, ami ol the reluctance with 
which they were erased to make wav 
lor more necessai'y things, which in 
()li\er's special world weren't lui' 
essar\ at all. 

,\s mav be imagined, banks and 
other businesslike inslitniions pi'e 
sented something ol a prcjblem to 
()h\er, and he in tuiii pnsi.nteil 
something ol a }a'oblem to them. 

W hen he received a letter Inun his 
bank sa\ing, Otir accoiim apj)ears 
to be (y\ i-rdrawn, " he answered, 
“Never trust appear.inces.'' 

It was once the ]>raciice ol a 
publishers association to give an 
annual blowout to some hum]reds ol 
writers and illustrators. Delighted 
with the suniptuotis resoit hotel at 
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which one of these banquets rook 
place, Oliver decided to remain there 
a few' days after the mob went home. 
As he was about to leaMr he was 
shocked to learn from the clerk that 
h(? w'as expected to pay the halaiicc 
of the hill himself. 

“1 haven’t, that much money with 
me," he told I lie clerk. 

"Thai's all right, Mr. I lerloid. 
Inst give us a check." 

I hasen’t any checks, 

either." 

.•\ hkmk chi ck was .snpi^lied .md 
()liver lilled it out. 

“I'm sorrv, Mr. 1 lerlord, ’ saiil 
the clerk, “but you'se neglected to. 
(ill in tlivr name ol the batik.’' 

“All, N'es." said ()liver. “I’lrbaps 
\ou can tell me I be name ol a good 
ixink." 

()li\('i' bad one setiled economic 
poliev. Jsinall checks lor second scr 
rial liglits and tlie like “wind- 
falls'' be called litem be alwavs 
g.i\e to I’eggN. bis wife. Peggy, who 
tenderlv ai'preciati-d Oliver in all 
his phases, in aswred e\ciw lit tie note 
and veise lie wioie her during their 
niaiiN' x’eais loi’itlier. 1 renu‘inbc‘i 
one item she .showed me, a noli- bi- 
sent her with siicli a check: “I lere is 
a little w'indiall, dear. S['ind it 
wisely Inil not tooollen." 

I'rank (a'ownlnsliield, long time 
eililor ol /a/zV. tells ol going 

with ()liver to a clolbing slitri-. .\n 
impressive lloorwalker approached 
them, smiling benignly. “(x)alings, 
suitings, or t rouse rings.'” they wen- 
askeil, with the pro[H-r unction. 
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“No,” said Oliver, apologetically. 
“Only some paltry collarings and 
cullings.” 

'Fhc story has often been told of 
the Farragut Club, and of how 
Oliver would tell people he was 
proposing them for membership and 
later inform them that llicy had 
been blackballefl. LUrimalelv it came 
to be known that Oliver held all the 
ollices in the I'arragul C'lub and was 
its sole member, and that the club's 
meeting {)lacc was the seal under the 
statue of Admiral Farragut in M.idi- 
son Si]uare. I ftnee asked him what 
had put the idea of the I'arragul 
Club into his head, and he replieil 
that he hatl organized it for the sole 
purpose of blackballing Richard 
1 larding Davis. 

His respect lor the lower forms of 
life accounted for one ott'ijuoled 
Ilerford maxim: “'I'he crab, more 
dian any of Ciod’s creatures, has 
formulated the perfect philosophy 
of life. Whenever he is confronted 
Iv' a great moral crisis in life, he 
first makes up his mind what is 
right, and then goes sideways as 
fast as he can.” 

Edward Simmor.", the mural 
painter and a fellow member of J'he 
Flayers Club, was such an incessant 
talker that he came to be regarded 
in some quarters as a bore. (.)nce a 
tipsy club member, fed up with 
Simmons’ monologues, s;iid tv) him: 
“I’ll give you $50 if you’ll resign.” 

“I^n’t take it,” advised Oliver 
when Simmy told him of the insult. 
“You can get more.” 
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Oliver disdained being u.sed as an 
exhibition piece. A society woman, 
widely known as a collector of ce¬ 
lebrities, once gave a large dinner 
party at which the guests of honor 
were Herfonf and a famous military 
man. IRilbous and beaming, the 
lady rose at the end of the meal and 
unexpectedly announced: “Mr. Ol¬ 
iver I lerford will jiow improvise a 
poem in lu)nor of the hostess.” 

Oliver seemed visiblv to shrivel. 

“Oh, no,” he murmured. “I lave 
the general fire a cannon.” 

With (lelett Bnrge.ss, Oliver once 
started a sophisticated little maga¬ 
zine which Burgess tells me ran lor 
one consecutive issue, taking a copv 
fresh from the press, C)liver called 
on William W. ICllsworth, president 
of the Century ('ompany, and askeil 
him to lake advertising space in the 
new magazine. 

Mr. I'dlsworth declinetl. “Your 
magazine will be ephemeral,’’ he 
told Oliver. 

1 lerford demanded to know whv 
he <lrew that conclusion. 

“You’ll gel sick of it and it will 
stop.” 

“Nonsense,” said Oliver. “1 got 
sick of The Ccntur^' long ago and it 
ha.sn’t stopped.” 

As Oliver aged he ate less and less, 
and his weight dwindled until he 
became more than ever a mere 
“intelligence on legs.” 0)ld and 
draughts disturbctl him, and his 
apartment was practically airless. 

One winter Mr. F. J. Regan of 
London, Peggy’s fatiicr, came to 
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pay ihc ncilordsa visit:. Mr. Regan, 
with a Hriton's zeal lor fresh air, 
went nishiiig about the apartment 
ofK'ning windows while (.)!ivcr rushed 
alter him closing them. 

rhoroughly irritated, the visitor 
went to the hall closet and put on 
his overcoat. 

“Where are von going?” Oliver 
asked. 

"( )ut to gel some air,” snap|)ed 
the old tienileman. 

“No list' going out lor it.” .said 
()li\er. “You've got it all in here 
now.” 

On a jiilv dav in Oliver, 

frailer than ever, walked slowly inio 
I he 1 ’Livers. .X Iriend askeil how he 
felt. “1 know what's the matti'r with 
me." he lepiied. “I'm just lading 
out." And it was true. Less than a 
week later a black-bordered caril on 
the bnik'tin board announced his 
death. I'he card reminded numv 


an old I Mayer of what Oliver said 
when the name of Cieorgc Barr 
.VIc( Aitcheon was similarly posted. 

“W'hcn 1 look out of niv studio 
window,” he said, "and see the club 
Hag at half-mast, 1 hurry over and 
look at the bulletin board to see who 
it is; but it’s always the wrong 
man. " 

Oliver's own death notice had 
been on the bulletin board but a 
short time when .someone penciled 
on it: “.Always the wrong man.” 

.\lltr his funeral, a group of his 
[■>a 11 bearers went to 'Lhe IMavers for 
a late lunch, batch man, it .seemed, 
had some pel Oliver stories which 
were new to the rest o( ii.s, and the 
luncheon (juickly turned from an 
occasion oi gloom into one ol liilar- 
ily. This is tlie greatest tribute 1 can 
jiay to ()liver. WHien tho.se W'ho 
lovei) him meet and mention him the 
lne\ itable result is gaiety. 


C SN old A’eiinoiii cluiu hvard is ;i ploi ol live graxe.- —lour 
corner grave.s aiul one in the center. (..)n eaili ol the coriu-r grav -< 
is a marhle jx-de-sial will’, a earxed hand, the index fmgir pointing 
to die I enter grave. ( )n each haiul is carvi’d: “< )l.M< I It’SIV-W'D." 

' Mill.iii It'.ioin in (.Mis liToa.k.ist 


4' l\st'Kn>'rio\ on die center one oi three lonihstones in a iamilv 
plot lU'.ir Niagarad'alb, (.Iiitario: 

“Here I lie between ixvf) of the best xvoinen in tJie 
xvorlil, mv xvixes. but I have reijuesied inv relatives to 
tip nit a little loxx’ard 'I'iHie." ■ - oaktinri 7W//#«c 
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Uiiitnl Si:iti-s Sciiatnr from Wvuming 


I N 192Q the Dcpartincnt of the 
Interior secured Congressional 
approval for the cstablislinicnl 
of the (^rand '^I’clon National Park 
in Wyoming. Ever since rlu-n it has 
sought to extend the park’s bouiul- 
arics to include more land tluui the 
Congress, the Slate of Wyoming or 
the County of 7 'eton was willing to 
set aside. Jivery (rlfort failed. 

But the bureaucrats were not to 
be denied. Altlioiigh national parks 
can be created only by an act of 
C'ojigress, an old law ])rovides that, 
wiihouL such an act, small areas of 
land owned or controlled by the 
United States mav be set aside as 
“national monuments’’ for the pres¬ 
ervation of historic landmarks. And 
so, last March, a llourish of the pen 
on an J^xecuiivc prociamalion did 
what Congress had refused to allow. 
Without nt)tice to the ranchers Jiving 
in the aiea, to Wyoming or to C'on- 
gress, an area lialf tlic size of Rhode 
Island was made into the “Jackson 
Hole National Monument.’’ 'J'he 
law invoked by the bureaucrats had 
been intencletf to apply .solely to 
lands “owned or controlled bv the 


Ljiiied Stales,” yet a sizable part 
of the area taken over in this high¬ 
handed fashion is privately owned. 

What happens to "I’cton County 
is not a matter to arou.se national 
concern. J^ut it is typical of what is 
happening in the fetleral govern¬ 
ment in every phase of its activity, 
from the smailest local matters to the 
greatest international problems. Poli¬ 
cies aie no longer being determined 
by the people or their representa¬ 
tives, but through I’ixecutive order 
by employes ol the l‘'xcciuivc aim 
of the government. 'J’hese olficir.ls 
are neither cluxsen by nor accoiinl- 
able to the population they govern. 

In the last ten years, the E.xecu- 
tive branch has i.s.sucd nearly 4000 
such orders. 'J’hat number oCorders is 
almost ecjual to all ijie laws pa.s.sed in 
that period by Congress. 'I'he regula¬ 
tions which — by uncounted thou¬ 
sands - - have sprung from these or¬ 
ders already fill 20 hit volumes. 

Unlike our laws, these orders were 
not publicly debated or voted on by 
the people’s representatives. 'I’liey 
were prepared in .secret by persons 
unknown, and announced by the 
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no order-issuing agencies of the 
Executive, 'fliey arc Executive 
“Jaws” wliich onr national law mak¬ 
ing I>otly never saw until they were 
{Mihlished. 

li)- thein, America is being made 
over. 

riic lile of every man, woman 
and chdd in AiiK'i ica will he alleeled 
by the kind of peace that lollow.s 
this war. J'or the people's prolec¬ 
tion, the Cx)nsii lilt ion prescribes dial 
irealies musi lie ralilietl by a iwo 
ihirds vole ol the Senate, liiil today 
we are beinij internalionallv com- 
iniltcii, not by vote, but by order. 
Uehind tlie curiam of E.xecuiivc 
secrecy, a whole neiAork of i-.xecu- 
livc agreements with other nations 
is being contrived. As a resuli, there 
iiiay never be a peace conferenei* or 
a peace treaty upon whicli the |X‘op!e 
may pass judgment. 

No one knows how deepiv the 
E.xeculive, jnacticing this doctrine 
oi secret coxenanis secretlv arri\ed 
at, has alreadv invohed us. Hut 
we ilo know tliat today we have a 
far greater number of I'Necuii\e 
agreements with foreign powers than 
we liave treaties. Our jicofile and 
iheir elected representatives have 
not been allowed even to consider 
and debate agreements which obli¬ 
gate the nation. 

d’he issue here is not whether the 
purpose oI these agreements is good, 
bad or iiulinerent. It is whether we 
remain loyal to tleinocialic prin¬ 
ciples, whethci the people are to 
participate in the imal decisions in 
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volving the welfare of the nation. 
The issue is: What will it profit us 
if we seek to sa\ c the whole world 
and lose our own freedom.? 

Recently Congress voted almost 
unanimously to extend lor another 
year the life, of Ixnd-Lease. We did 
that because ingress knows that 
whatever success our allies gain is 
our succi'ss, and because we are 
determined to use every available 
means to speed victory. 

Ihit Lend-Lease, which W'as cre- 
ateil by (.^ingress as a war measure, 
has become a gigantic financial in¬ 
strument of the I '.xecutivc by which, 
without the advice or consent of 
('ongress, the global shape of things 
to come is being prepared. C'.ongress 
has appropriated iS billion ilollars 
for Leiid'Lease. lUit Irom hinds ap- 
propriated liy Congress lor other 
purjiosi's, some 50 adilitiona! bil¬ 
lions have been translcrri-d to this 
agency by b.xecutix e order. 

Wliat is ominous is that this vast 
operation and its final settlement 
may be useil for juirjioses on which 
Qingri ss ha.s nevet been allow'ed to 
vote or the jieojilc to voice their 
opinions. 'I'lic l*resi<lent, in the final 
accounting, can accejit repayment 
in kind or in jxoperty —01 lie can 
also write oil the wliolc hill, in 
exchange lor “any tlireet or in¬ 
direct henelil to ihc L’nited Stales 
which he deems satisfactory.” 

I low lar the I^residcnt can go in 
making international political use of 
I It: sc American billions can be 
gathered frojii Article Ml of the 
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agrociDcru which the Rxccutive signs 
with every recipient nation. 'I hat 
article provides that the final settle¬ 
ment of this ileht to us shall he 
such “as to promote miiiually nd- 
vantageous economic relations and 
die betterment of world-wide eco- 
luimic relations; toliiriher the elimi¬ 
nation of all forms ol discriminatorv 

j 

iri ainieni in iniernalional comnu ive, 
and the rediielion of tarilfs and 
oilier trade barriers; and in general 
to promote the attainment of all 
the econnmic objectives set forth in 
the loint Dielaration made on Au¬ 
gust 14, i<)4i, by the I’resideni of 
the riiited States and the Prime 
Minister of the I nited Kingdom.” 

d’l'.at article was never submit left 
to ('ongress. It has been disavowed 
by a inianinious vote of tiie C^im- 
mittee on I'oieign Relations of the 
Senate. Nonetheless, it pledge** 
y\meriean resources for the world¬ 
wide enloreeniem ot the Atlantic 
C^harteraiul whaleser else the l:.xec- 
uti-.cmav elect (‘C. 

h'.very American’s job, w'ages and 
level of living arc allecled bv our 
trade with other nations. Tliat is 
why the power to regi.iafc trade — 
whether through tariffs or otherwise 
-was lodged by our Constitution 
in C'ongress. 'Joday, liowxwer, that 
constitutional protection is being 
circumvented. 'I’he Reciprocal nVade 
'Prealics, sound though they are in 
purpose, are negotiated in a manner 
dangerous to the fundamentals of 
self govcinment. 

W’e now have such agreements 
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W'ilh 30 nations. T’wenty-six of those 
nations practice the democracy 
which w'e profess: they require such 
agreements to be submitted to their 
national legislatures before becoin- 
istg finally elfeclive. Hut in the 
I ■nited States — honielanil of the 
J'Our I'rei'doms ■ — Oingress is not 
only di nied the right of final juilg- 
meni, it is not even allowed to know' 
the details of the agreemiMits in 
advance. 

Last April, the Ways and Nfeans 
(’onunillee of the House of Repre- 
seuiaiives asked I'rancis H. S.ivrc, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State, to ideniify the persons who, 
in the name of our governmeni, 
drew up these world-wade commit¬ 
ments. .Mr. Sayre made the ama/ing 
reply: “.\oihlng wemid be gained by 
giving out this information.” 

Secrecy, thus, stamps the whole 
procedure. I-Jy whatever name 't 
may be called, this is not reprcsenla- 
live democracy. 

Again tin. issue is not the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements, but the pro¬ 
gressive degeneration of American 
democracy and die .subslilulion of 
secret sessions for open debate, of 
L'.xeeulive orders for law. 

In H).^i Congri’ss p.issed a war 
powers act de'>igned to enable the 
Presiilent to sirxnglhen the cfli- 
cienev of the Administrative branch 
of the go\eminent lor the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. dV) prevent the act 
bi'ing used as a means of expanding 
I'.xccutive government, C^^ngress in¬ 
serted in three places in the bill a 
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prohibiliori against ihc creation of 
new functions and agencies. Despite 
that provision in the act, no less than 
I r new Kxeciitive agencies have been 
set up under it by Executive order, 
'fheir vast powers arc drawn not 
front any legislative grant but from 
the vague and undeliued authority 
of the Executive. 

In the first World War, the l'<x)d, 
Fuel and Railroad Administrations, 
the Shiftping Board and the War 
Trade Boanl, all were set up by act 
ofCoiiiiress. Bernard Baruch aiul the 
War Industries Board, which did 
sucli a magnificent job, performed 
functions spccilically authori/ed in 
the law that established the Oountil 
of National Defense. In tliis war 
a bewildering succession of I^xecii- 
tive agencies has been created - - not 
by act of Congress, but by lixecu- 
tive order — to perform functions 
which arc both legislative and ex¬ 
ecutive. 'rhis bureaucratic chame¬ 
leon, which began with the OEAl, 
has passed through manv forms - 
OPM, (M-^ACS, SPAB, WlMi ami all 
the rest, with OWN! miw capjiing 
the climax, l^'ach one lived long 
enough to prove its inenecliveness 
and the failure of the meiluKl of 
administration which, in the name of 
elficiency, has been used to bypass 
the elected rcpresenlalives of llic 
people. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
no longer responsible for focxl pro¬ 
duction. 'I’hat is the province of 
the Presiuent's personal appointee, 
Chester C. Davis. Labor disputes 
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are no longer the responsibility of 

the Labor Department. For that we 

have the War I.abor Board, created, 

without Congressional action, by 

]£xccutivc orders. Even the State 

Department, established in 1789 to 

handle foreign affairs, woke up last 

vear to discover that its authorized 
«/ 

field of action had been seriously 
invaded by the Executive-ordered. 
Board of Economic Warfare. Against 
this threat, the State Department 
forthwith raised a hue and cry. In 
anotlier order — which is amazing 
because it was necessary — the Pres- 
ident thereupon solemnly enjoined 
the BI'AV to recognize “the primary 
responsibility and position, under 
the President, of the Secretary of 
Stale in the formulation and conduct 
of our foreign policy.” 

'ffiesc agencies were created on 
the assumption that, willi a war to 
win, wisdom, ability and “know¬ 
how” reside, chielly, in the E’xecu- 
tive. I'he records of manv of them 
- - the Onice of Price Administra¬ 
tion, the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion, the W'ar Labor Board, the 
Olficc of Defense Transportation — 
throw great doubt on that theorv. 
'fhey have certainly done nothing 
to justify the wholesale short-cir¬ 
cuiting, under the guise of war 
necessity, of the constitutionally es¬ 
tablished principles and practices of 
our democracy. 

“'fhe Constitution of the IJnitetl 
States,” declared the Supreme Court 
in the historic Milligan case, “is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in 
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war and in jicactr. No doctrine in- 
\-olvjng more pernicious conscciiienccs 
was’ever invcnled bv the wit of man 
llian that any of its jMovisions can 
be suspended during the great exi¬ 
gencies of government. Such a doc¬ 
trine leads to anarchy or despotism." 

One is led to believe that the cur- 
lent ir.creasing jnactice of that "per¬ 
nicious doctrine" is not wholly a re¬ 
sult of a determination to win the 
war. Instead it appears to rellecithe 
purpose, in some government t|uar- 
ters. to use the war to make over our 
government in the ugly shape of a 
totalitarianism which (\)ngress and 
the people il they were consulted 
would enijihatically repudiate. 
.\mong lilt men who write the 
I'.xecutive regulations there is actu¬ 
ally a school oi though I which holds 
that secrecs is wise because il pre 
\fnts public outcry belore a rule 
becomes ellective thus making il 
easiei for a bureau to carry out a 
policy which would be rejected il. 
submitl(‘d 1.0 public scruiinv. 

('(ingress has entered the h.xecu- 
li\ e agi'iicies’ calculations onl\ when 
Junds were needed. Hut even here 
C'ongrt ss has been circumvented. I .ast 
year, (.j>ngres.s inserted a clause in 
the Onice of C-ivilian Defense's ap¬ 
propriations bill jirohibiling the aji- 
pointment ol any person at a .salary 
oi more than S4500 without: ^Senate 
conlirniaiion. On the heels of this 
prohibition, the ()('I ) appointed and 
sent to T.(nidon a $()Ooo-a-ycar rep- 
reseiitalive without Senate con ■ 
runialion. Askc'd about this bv the 
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wSenatc committee, ]am(.‘S M. J.an(.lis. 
head ol ()(>D, blandly explained that 
he had got around the law by f>aying 
this salary from the blank-check fiinds 
ol the Hrcsidenl. 

A year ago. Cbngre.ss reiused to 
apjiropriate kinds for the construc¬ 
tion in downtow n Washington of a 
building to house the Oilice ol (hiv- 
ernment Ke[iorts and to serve as 
a government inlormation center, 
(.'(ingress also specified that funds 
lor this jiurpose should not be trans¬ 
ferred irom other sources. Nonethe¬ 
less, the building was built with 
SSi^o.000allocated, by Kxecutiveau- 
tliori/.ation, irom such other .sources. 

I'\eculive orders base c\eii set 
aside the courts and the citizen’s 
right of judicial appeal. In the or¬ 
der which delegated authorilv over 
wages to the War Labor Hoard there 
is this clause a similar phrase ap¬ 
pears in other orders “anv de 
termination oi tiu' Hoard made |nu- 
suaiii to the authority conlt'ired on 
il shall be (mal and shall not be .sub¬ 
ject to review by any civil court." 

When .some ol these things are 
done .solely (or the jiurpose ol has- 
tenimg the victorv. thev mav be 
lorgisen or e\<n supported. Ikil 
thev arc dangerous because they are 
.setting the pattern for our lulure. 
’I'hal is the pattern ol arbitrary 
power, the characteristic mark ol 
tolalitariani.sm. Il is a negation of all 
tiiat is democratic. It is the road to 
national .socialism where such arbi 
trary, concentrated jiower becomes 
the master of the jicojile. 
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0 )n(lciisc(i from IjidcpciulciK Woman 
/'>£//;/( /. Ti/vior 

she iiuliKTcl iicr failicr to allow her 
lo ”0 lo a preparatory school in 

H oi.lvwooi) s most amaz- nearby Blairslowii; but there she 
ingstarlet is Adeline (le Wall met l’'raid\. Reynolds, and they 
Reynolds, a linv, blue-eyed elo[K-d. 

lady with bobbed, sibery hair, who A lew years later, when the yoimg 
crashed the movies at So. Now ap- couple and their two children movetl 
proaching S^, “(Jranny” is the dar- lo Boston, Mrs. Reynolds sliulied 
linji of the film colony. She is never dramatics at ihe New hingland Om- 


sick and never late al the siiidio, 
learns her lines laster than most 
young actresses, is as spry and re¬ 
freshing as a robin, and earns an 


servalory of Music and Oratory. A 
reailing of Shakespeare’s Iwclfth 
so impressetl her instructors 
that ihev sent her lo Brain Stoker, 


income that runs into five digits. 
When, each pay check is cli})ped by 
an old age pension deduclion, she 
snorts: 

“Me retire? Retiring isa sillv idea! 
People should save their besi vears 
for work they’ve always wauled to 
do.” 

Cirandma Reynolds has done just 
thal. “Life began anew for me al 
70,” she told me. Al thal imporianl 
mileslone she graduated from the 
University of Calihrrnia— with high 
honors. 

Born an raised on an Iowa farm, 
she pitched hay, milked cows, drove 
a team, did a man’s work. lunally 


business manager for Sir IJenrv lr\'- 
ing. He oflered her a role, but in¬ 
sisted thal to succeed on the stage 
she should join a slock company. 
“You can let soineone else lake care 
of vour children,” he urged. 

With the big chance within her 
grasp, Mrs. Reynolds decided to rear 
her children first —- almost a hlclime 
iob, it turned out. In 1900, when 
they were living in California, her 
husband died, leaving four children 
anti no estate. 'Id support the family, 
.Mrs. Reynolds mastered stenog¬ 
raphy, but when she .sought employ¬ 
ment .she was informed, “You're loo 
old.” 
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l''iirioiis .'ll I lie idea of being too 
old at 40, she and a friend opened 
nn office in San Francisco as public 
Stcnograpliers. Slowly their clientele 
irrew, anti one dav in roof) Mrs. 
Kcynolds made the Iasi payment on 
a new house. 'I he following morning 
the San Francisco eartiuiiiake and 
lire wiped out both her olliee ami her 
hoivK. She anti the children spent 
the next two weeks in an army tent 
on the slope ol I win IVaks. Later 
she nn>\e<l to Berkeley, and estab¬ 
lished a school for secretaries. Within 
a lew M-ars she was able !o buy an- 
oilier ln»use. 

Mrs. Kcvnolds was fif) wlu-ii her 
Mumgesi daughter got a master's 
degiee. “Now," she annoiiiici d, "it's 
mv luiii lo go to college." .SIic ekeil 
Dill her college expenses i\pmg lor 
siiideiils, ami gradiialeil in ims'>- Hy 
I hat 1 ime she w.is a grandmoi her sev 
eral limes oxer. Ibil she promptly 
i iirol!e«l lor a posigradnaie coiirst* in 
dmiiKitics and talked her w.iv into 
the irvoiiis lor ihe class ol I’rohssor 
(lharles mui Neiimaxer. 

rile li si wasa reading Irom Shake¬ 
speare. She read /'tee////; .\ /g///asshe 
had 40 \ears bel«)r' in HoMon and 
was among the 20 accepted lor the 
class, lor two vears, .Mrs. Kex nolds 
coached stiulenls in French lo pay 
her expi uses. Ai 72 she htnl her mas¬ 
ter's degree. To gain experience, .she 
pl.iye<l with the San Francisco and 
the Berkeley C'omnuini.y Flayers, 
ami by imjo site felt ripe to inx'adc 
I lollywDod. 'i’here .she waileil in ca.st- 
ing ollices day after tjay. “.Nobody 
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look the old gal .scrioasly,” she says. 

Finally she applied at the Holly¬ 
wood Assistance League 'I'heater, 
where many of the mtwies’ sncce.ssfi]l 
players have been clLscovereil. 'J’he 
director needed an old woman tt) 
play Meph/.ibah in Landslide, ;ind 
(iraridma Reynolds made such a hit 
that an talent scout re¬ 

ported her to his studio. She was 
.soon cast as the grandmother with 
lames Stewart in Come Live with Mv. 

“(iranny, you’re a natural!" ex- 
claimcil the ilirector, wlien she fin¬ 
ished her lirsi scenes. Shortly she was 
playing the old lacly in another pic¬ 
ture, Shadnii' of the Thin Man, with 
William Fowell ami Myrna Lov. 
Since then she has never gone more 
than three weeks without a rok.-. 
I pon coin|del ion ol 'I'nttfvs of Vahiti. 
in which she plaved the role of 
(iiiarles Laughton's mother, he 
hugg<‘d her and w hispen'd, "f irannv, 
vou are a great actre.ss." 

“.\11 1 ha\e l«) do is be mxsell,’’ 
explains Mrs. Reynolds. Least iinr 
peraimaital ol I lollywood's stars, she 
has only one inhibition unwhole 
some pictures. She balked at a role in 
'I'ohtKco Road nn the ground that her 
gramlchildren coukln'l see the pic 
ture and say proudly, " Lhat's mv 
grandmother.’ 

I lerapartment, crowdeil w ith files, 
books and papers, resembles an oilice. 
She’s still a win/, on the keys ol a 
tvpewriter, and every day she taps 
out at least live letters to soldiers 
with whom she carries on a spirit<‘d 
coriespondence. 
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'I’o keep physically fit, Granny 
fences regularly in the Hollywood 
Men’s Athletic Club, which by spe¬ 
cial dispensation made her a member 
so that she could be coached by the 
club’s lencing pro. On a set one 
morning she saw four men lying on 
the floor tediously propelling a car 
lor an elderly actor who couldn’t 
drive, 'rurning to the director, she 
said, "I lere’s where the okl gal learns 
to drive," and the next day .she en- 
gageil an instructor. 


Her fan mail is prodigious. To her 
surprise, most of it is from younger 
people who want to know the .secret 
of her youthful vigor. She tells them, 
‘‘You’ve got to be enthusiastic over 
whatever you are doing now; by so 
doing, you arc preparing yourself to 
do something better. Ibis is not 
.something 1 cribbed out of a b(K)k; I 
have [)rovcd it up and know it to be 
the .secret ot keeping young. l''rom 
the time 1 was 50 I have been grow¬ 
ing younger.’’ 


Em bar rassi iig Moments 

\n .\<riKi;ss boiigiii a cdinplctclv wliaiky lial: a creation like a 
I’.i-eliive with bees (jiiivering o\ei it on little wire .s[)rings. “C'ra/y,’’ 
she rellecied, “but probablv Jio one else in town will tiare wear it.” 
riiat night in a lashionable I'eslanrani, she was horrified to .see an¬ 
other woman enter weariin; 'I'he 1 hit. 

“ Two of ns in that little riwun with lla .same hat!” the actress ic- 
jiorted later. "1 tlecided to make a joke of it; .so 1 caught the gal’s eye 
and smilerl. 1 pointed to mv hat and then to hers, anil raiseil mv cock¬ 
tail gl ass in salute. She looked |iu//.Ieil but raised her glass, tiK). When 
I left, 1 Nvaved goixl-bye, sh.iking my head to make the bees ipiiver, 
pointed again to my hat and hers. 

‘‘I've olten wonilered what she thought of me. For when 1 looked 
into the lobby mirror, the awlul iruili was — that night I wasn't wear¬ 
ing my bee liat at all!” — m 

rui; MOST embarrassing moment in the lile ol Mrs. Ronald Reagan 
(lane Wyman) hapiienetl when she was entertaining verv special 
guests. .Alter looking over all the appointments carefully, .she put a 
note on the guest towels, “If you use the.se I will murder you.” It 
w-as meant lor her husband. In the excitement .she forgot to remove 
the note. .Altei the guests had de[xuTed, the towels w'crc discovered 
.still in perlecl order, as well a.s the note itself.— The Womans Home Compawon 



The Yellow Magic of Penicillin 

By 

/. /). Kiitflig' 

Jl, ■■.in. IS iiiwsol pioiiciT w oi’k will) ailnii^ ili.ii may pi'DVc to bffiiifol llic 
gRiii ili-.iovfiics ol mctUcal .stiiiua*. ''nforlimau-ly priiii'illiii i< not yet (H\iil~ 
uhlc to the general luthlic. 'I Ik- siipplv is si ill so small lhal cncii tiu* armnl 
si-i\ ia s laii’l i^el" ( noiiijlK I hi-u- w ill lur iioiu- loi liviliaiR lor a lonj; tinu 
In i-omc and readers: are urged not to asl^ their doi/i>r.< or the Xi/tional Researeh 
t 'aaineii and other sources mentinned in this orth Ic for it. 


(M- llu’ ir.osi C'xrilil’!:. .S|l)- 

(I jl rii-s ill all medical liismi'. is 
I lie (le\ el()[)ment ol a new 
drii;i, |)i nieillin. A vear ago il was a 
laboiatoiA (. iirinsii\, known only lo 
a lew icseai'i'li men. l otlay, seieiiiisi.s 
are eonviiKcd dial in penicillin iliev 
ba\t- 'lie mosi poieni weajKin cM-r 
iiniind againsi a numlier ol ilisea.ses 
among tlii-ni blood poi-Uiniiig. piien 
nionia .nid gonorrliea. li is as ellec- 
live a^ die siilla ilrngs in iiglilmg 
SI repiococcns inlecdons; ii is in a 
class l)\ iisi-ll in coinlialling die 
siapliylococci. 'i'liesi- liacleria. die 
wound inleciors, are among diecliiel 
desiroyen »l Immaii life in pe.K e as 
well as in war. 

riie siorv ol penicillin begins in 
wben Dr. .M'-xander I’leming, 
al. work in bis I niversiiv ol London 
laboraiory, was examining a gla.ss 
CLillUR' plaie milky widi millions ol 
bacleria. Mis sliarj) eye dencled 
srjniediing. 'I'here was a Heck ol green 
mold on die piaie, and around diis 
fleck was a halo ol clear fluid. Soim-- 
thing was /lestroving the hacterui: A 
mold (bat had dropped in from die 


air was causing (heir sudden dealb on 
an imorecedenK'd .scale. So die .si«»r\ 

i 

ol penicillin starls wilii blind, lu-.in 
liliii, be.irUning luck ■ plus keen 
obseiA ai ion. 

.■\ nioM is I low lorm of \ egei:ibli- 
lile, a priniiiive plain, i'lie one dial 
was causing die nia'vbem on (be cul¬ 
ture plau was Vvuix lUittm notatiini. It 
is a rel.nive ol (be green iiioM in 
Koipulori cbeesc. .‘some substance 
si’ci'eied by ibis mold was die mi¬ 
crobe dcsi H'yer. 

Dr. I'leming lisbed out the mold 
but reseaicb on il stood still lor ten 
years. W hy ibis long pause: bor one 
tiling, ibere was little interest al the 
time in cbemotbera|)V the cure of 
disea.st.- with cbeiiiicals, 'loo mam' 
men bad sought sncli magic bulleis 
lor microbe.s-. and lailed. 'I'lie 
diemicals they found bad a wav ol 
killing p.iden(s more <piick1v (ban 
they killed microbes. 'Mien the .sulfa 
drugs came akmg lo reawaken iiiti r- 
e.st ill this (ield. 

'I lie siilla drugs were ama/ing per¬ 
formers against some bacterial dis¬ 
eases; sorry failures against oibi'is. 
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Soiiicihing better was needed to 
fight the ghastly wound infections 
that occur in war. l^r. Howard 
Florey of Oxl'ord rcinenihered Flem¬ 
ing's work. 'I hat green mold was 
poison to hacicria on ci plates. 
Might it not also work in the bodies 
of men? 

Neither F'lorcy nor his colleagues 
bad the slightest idea. Ihil iliev de- 

tided to investijjate.and we mav 

all Ik* tlianklul that thev ilid. 'I'hev 

m J 

set to work at the teilious task oi 
growin the green mold in earthen¬ 
ware i sks. When the mold had 
grown into a ' ’ rubbery mat the 

lemisls took over. Hidden sdnie- 
wliere in the mold was a bacteria 
killer. 

IJy a slow process ol elimination, 
the cheinisis discanled cbemical com¬ 
ponents of the mold that hafi no 
antibacterial ellect. In the enil thev 
turned up with the minutest jnneh 
ol a yellow-brown powdery stud. 
'This mig/if be the bacteria murderer. 

rhe lirst trials of the yellow jkiw- 
der were run in lest lubes. 11 appeared 
that as little as one jiarl in iho mil¬ 
lion would slow' the grov\ th of bac¬ 
teria! A staggering lad, lor here was 
a siulf hundreds, ihousaiuis, ol times 
as potent as the sulfa drugs. 

In the laboratory’s test lubes, this 
looked sph'iulitl. But: there was still 
a big hurdle to overcome. '^Hie siull’ 
somehow poisoned microbes. Might 
It not also iK)ison men? Such things 
had happened before; there was only 
one way to lx* sure. 

Jdorcy and his helpers prepared a 
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witch’s brew for their victim, W'hich 
was Streptococcus pyogenes, a common 
wound infcctor. Into 50 mice re¬ 
searchers shot huge doses of sure 
streptococcus death. Then the mice 
were divided into two groups of 25 
each. One grouji would get no lur- 
iher attention; the other would get 
penicillin. 

Within 17 hours all the unpro¬ 
tected mice were dead. 'Hie others 
contiinieil to scamper about their 
cagi s, unaware ol the high rlrama tak¬ 
ing place in their small bodies. Days 
aiul weeks passed and there was only 
one casuallv. .I bis ext raonlinary yel¬ 
low' powder had won its first joust 
with tlealli in 24 out of 25 cases! 
llundreils ol other mice trials lol- 
lowed, with similarly favorable re¬ 
sults. 

At last I'lorey was ready to carry 
liis work Irom mice to men In the 
summer ol 1041 he selected patients 
for trials of the new drug — named 
I'enicillin. I'or the most part they 
w('re victims of ravaging sicknesses 
which everything else had failed to 
cure; people as near death as liiim: 11 
beings can be. 

W e could go on here to recite the 
heroic story f>i lilcsaving that fol¬ 
lowed. W’e could tell of three pa¬ 
tients, as go(xi as dead with bkxKl 
poisoning. Or the story of the two- 
months-old baby with a staphylococ¬ 
cus infection of the vertebrae w'hich 
sprcatl to the bones of lingers, neck 
and legs. Or that of the man with 
sire}) meningitis, wasted and near 
death. 'Hiesc cases were hopeless by 
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any reckoning known until then. 
All of them, as well as others in 
equally critical condition, got the 
yellow magic — dissolved in water 
and shot into their blo(Ki streams. 

And nearly all of them are alive. 

0 

today. 

From the outset, it was apparent 
that penicillin was a rrcmendoiis 
weapon against the staphylococci. 
These are the pus formers, the chief 
wound-infecting microhes. 'fhey at¬ 
tack bone to cause the crippling, kill¬ 
ing disease known as osteomyelitis. 
They invade the hkxxl to cause staph 
septicemia — which iiset! to kill nine 
out of every ten stricken. 'Ihey cause 
great gaping w’oiinds that go for years 
W'ithout healing. 

Penicillin worked womlers in 
fighting these evildoers. It didn’t 
drive lever down dramatically like 
the sulfa drugs. Hut patients quickly 
felt better. Appetites revived, new 
life and vigor returned to voices 
that had tapered to a whisper. .\nil, 
most imixirlant of all, people who 
should by all the rules have died 
remained alive. 

Penicillin had great advantages. 
People who couldn’t tolerate the 
sulfas took it with no unplcasiint 
reactions whatsoever. It had no toxic 
eflect on body cells, and bacteria 
were apparently unable to build 
resistance to it. 

Bui there was one .serious draw¬ 
back. Penicillin was incKxlibly dif¬ 
ficult to produce. The molds olten 
simply refused to secrete any of their 
magic juice. And even when they 
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were in a cooperative mood, they 
produced it in pitifully small quan¬ 
tity. When yields were good, a cubic 
centimeter of fluid from the earthen¬ 
ware jugs yielded only two units of 
penicillin — the unit being an arbi¬ 
trary measure of potency. And in 
some diflkult cases it took two K) 
three nullion units to spell the dif¬ 
ference between li.fc and death! 

Supplies were so short that Or. 
Idorey hail to recover penicillin from 
the urine of patients — the drug is 
excreted rapidly. In at least one case 
supplies of the drug ran out in the 
middle o( a treatment. 'I'hc patient, 
who seemed sure to recover, died 
before more was a\ ailahlc. 

At this juncture, jicjilcilliii was a 
laboratory freak. It was the most 
powerful weajxm against bacteria 
ever lound. Hut it cotild never go to 
work in hospii.d.s unless large-scale 
manufacture was started. And Hrii- 
ain, hard pressed on all fronts, 
lacked iacilities lor .such prcxluetion. 
Morey tiirneil to the Lhiitcd Stales. 
Would America help.^ 

Me outlined his proposal to the 
Committee on Medical Research ol 
the Ollicc of Scientific Research and 
l>:vclopmcnt, . the National Re¬ 
search C^mncil, and the Department 
ol Agriculture. Would each attack 
a portion of the problem? A swill 
mobilization of talent followed. 

In its laboratory at Peoria, Illi¬ 
nois, the Dcjxirtment of Agriculture 
undertook one tremendously impor¬ 
tant phase of the problem. licsearch- 
ers there sought ways of pampering 
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the balky mold, '^fhey cliscovcrcil 
that corn steep liquor — a by-prod¬ 
uct of the starch industry — was a 
diet which coaxed the molil into in¬ 
creased production. ’^Ihcy found 
newer mold strains which prcKliiccd a 
"rearer yield of drug. Work along 
these line upped the original British 
vieltls .several hundred times and 
changeil a laboratory freak into 
.something with commercial possibili¬ 
ties. 

Three large pliarmaceiitical liouscs 
set to work growitig tlie mold and 
ext'acting the dilliculi drug. The 
three haulers in this work were 
.Merck and Companv, \i. IT Squibb 
and Sons, ami Charles IMizer atid 
C'ompany. 

Thcix; was still another [problem. 
I’cnicillin was the i<leal drug lor 
lighting inlecleil war wounds. It 
could save the lives ol gravely in- 
jured soldiers when e\( rvthing else 
had lailed. But miiitarv singions h.ad 
i(j learn how to us< it. 

The drug had to be accurately as- 
save<l in civilian hospitals. i.)oetors 
lad to learn where it woiihl work, 
how much .slnmld be administered, 
and what method ol adminisiraii«)n 
was best — by month, into muscleor 
vein, or bv local ajqdication. 

"The job ol determining lhc.se 
things fell to the .Xationa.l Research 
(^ninciTs (>)mmiltee on ('licmo- 
therafx:utics, of which I.Jr. ('hester 
S. Keefer, Director of the Irivans 
Memorial Jlo.spi..il in Boston, is 
chairman. The plan was laid. TAcry 
gram of penicillin would go to Dr. 
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Keefer, and he would pa.ss it along to 
the 22 hospitals .selected for clinical 
trials. 

For the most part the prccioirs 
drug would be used only in cases 
where everything else had failed; in 
other words, only the nio.st hopeless 
ca.ses. It woiikl be used principally in 
combatting staph infections. 

I'or a year now, these trials have 
been under \\ay. Hundreds of pa¬ 
tients ha\e been treated. In staph 
blood jxiise-ning, it has saved the 
lives of two out of every three who 
have been giveti the drug. But for 
th<- penicillin, most, ol tlie [viiients 
in this gi<»up woulil liave b(.*en con- 
•sideretl liopeless, Maiiv of them were, 
treated late and bt.'cause of sliort- 
agirs w 9th inadecjuate dosages of 
the drug. 

'Tlie record in treating osteomve- 
litis was even better. In the past, 
treaiiiieni oi tliis awlul sickne.ss has 
lieen die sing('oiTs job. lie opened 
the wound. .scra(H(l awav inleetcd 
port ions ol hone, and iiiserteil drain¬ 
age tubes. As olleii as not, a patient 
would spend iiioiitlis or even years 
in a hospital. He might emerge a 
hoju'less cripple; or the iiiiection 
might spreafl and liriiig <|iiick death. 
NearK all the patients who got 
penicillin made rapid reeoveric.s. 
Within a matter ol a few days the 
drug- shot into a vein or muscle 
every three iioiirs — hail killetl olT 
the bonc-cating microbes ami pa¬ 
tients were out of the hospital in a 
few \\ceks. 

At tlie Bushncll Cicneral 1 lospital 
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at Brigham City, I’tah, the drug was 
used on a group of soldiers who had 
great, infected wounds that refused 
to heal for months. Under penicillin 
treatment, they healed in a maitcr 
of weeks. 

At the Mayo Clinic, ■ penicillin 
‘was usetl on three cases of gonorrhea 
which had resisted trcainieiu with 
.sulfa drugs. In only ly hours alter 
treatment was started the paiieiits 
were ncgati\e. lii ten days to two 
weeks the siilla drugs will cure this 
disease in 80 percent of the cases. 
Penicillin is an easily administered 
drug that seems to work in the re¬ 
maining 20 percent. If furtlier 
checks hear this out. we shall at last 
be able to banish this plague. 

How does penicillin work? No one 
IS quite sure. Yet a few facts arc 
clear. In the lest tiihe the drug 
doesn't destroy bacteria ilireclly, 
but it stops their reproduction. The 
sulfa drugs work in precisely the 
same way. Once tlie repoKliieiion ol 
bacteria has betn slowetl or sloj'tpeci, 
the white cells of the IiIockI have lit tic 
dilficnliy in destroying the invailers. 

Penicillin is of no value against 
bacterial endocarditis — where bac¬ 
teria invade the heart. It is also val¬ 
ueless against tubercukisis anil ar¬ 
thritis; and there is little likelihood 
that it will work auaiiisi such \ inis 
diseases as infantile paralysis or yel¬ 
low fever. No one can say as yet 
w'bether it will be valuable in treat¬ 
ing lyphoiti, typhus, syphilis — the 
drug hasn't been tried on them yet. 

It has worked quickly and dra¬ 
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matically in curing a few cases of 
pneumonia which resisted the .sulfa 
drugs and has promise as a weapon 
against meningitis. It is a ptwerful 
vveajTon against boils, carbuncles, and 
some troublesome eye infections. It 
has been used with striking results in 
suppressing infection of the mastoid 
cavity, and will probably work 
against gas gangrene, the soldier 
killer. It has been used with cxecllenl 
results in suppressing the infections 
that follow burns. It was, in fact, 
used with good result in treating a 
number of the victims of Boston's 
tragic Oicoanut Grove fire. 

Supplies of the drug arc still small. 
The army has already asked for 
many limes as much penicillin as is 
being currently produced. Thirteen 
pharmaceutical houses, in addition 
to the original three, arc planning to 
help hll this demand. Even with this 
big increase, there is little likilihotxl 
that, civilian supplies will be avail¬ 
able. until after the war. 

riie only hope ot easing this siiiui- 
lion lies in .synthesis. If chemists can 
make the drug artihcially, large sup¬ 
plies would he immediately avail¬ 
able. 'The hope of th;s happening is 
fairly remote. Pte.scnt cvklt nee indi ¬ 
cates that penicillin is a complex 
chemical which will be diflkult or 
impo-ssible to synthc.sizc. 

No matter how this may turn out, 
it is already clear that penicillin is an 
unparalleled weapon against death, 
and will ullimaiely rank as one of the 
greatest accomplishments ever made 
by medical research. 
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N o soiiiul of our hoyliood was 
so liauntinjilv hcaiiliful as 
the (.Icrp-throiilcd whistle 
oJ a stcainhoat, pullin*! into our rural 
Kcniuckv laiidiii" in the davs when 

• ™ a 

the jiaekets dominated the iniKldv 
waters ol the Oliio River. \\’Iien it 
came just alter dusk on a Iraijrant. 
June eveniny, as we hovs sat at the 
water's edge watching lor the hite 
ol a mudeat it was ecstasy iisell. 

We can hear the packets now as 
they came steaming up Iroiu Can- 
ciniiati or down Irom l^nismoulh 
anti Huntington tlie Welle nf the 
River the Chilo, the the 

okl Tiieonni. d heir music would comt; 
pusliing in through the night, har¬ 
monious. sweet, utterly luting to 
the time and place. Alter a time, our 
eyes would catch their lights as they 
rounded the hend. 

d’hen we hoys, silting (|ulei and 
enraptured, forgetting lor the mo 
ment the catiish nibbling at our 
hooks, would hear the breathing of 
tlie engines ami the last, rhvlhmii: 
pat'pat-pal-pat ol the stern paddle 
wheel, as ‘ s blades jnjshed against 
the muddy stream. 'I'liere’d be three 
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blasts from the whistle — close pow. 
Vet musical and vibrant. 

As she eased into the wharf there 

was the .sound ol hissing steam, 

janglitig bells, shouted orders -all 

coming to us with the smell ol the 
1 .“ 

ri\er and the new willows and tlie 
heat ol the lime night, travelers 
crowdeil the rails to watch the land¬ 
ing. rii(‘ lights danced on the boat 
and in the water below. 'I'he wa\es 
lollowing in on the packet's wake 
lapiH'd gently, then wildly, then 
gentlv again on the gravel bar at 
«)ur leer. 

■After the lK)at was made fast it 
became a Live of activity. Rousta¬ 
bouts trailed back and lorth carrying 
all manner ol goods, rhere w<'re 
barn.’ls ol beer and .sacks ol collee 
boxes and bales and bundles and 
crates - - all mtwed to the shullling 
feel of the Negroes, the shouts of the 
mare, and the slow and steady pulling 
ol the resting engine. 

Wht'u the passengers had crossed 
the gangplank, and the last of the 
commerce was slowed, the great 
engine began to work again. "I here 
was the tingling of the bell, the 
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shout of the master, the lifting of the 
gangplank, and the Belle of the River 
shoved off again into the stream. 

As she swung into the current, 
lights blinking against the velvet 
black of the Kentucky hills, our 
ears caught strains of music from the 
orchestra hidden in the luxurious 
salon where men and women of 
another world did the waltz and 
two-step. On the lower deck we 
could sec the roustabouts finding 
comfortable lounging places, a few 
of them gathering beneath the gang¬ 
plank fora bit of harmonizing. Again 
there was the swift pat-pat pat-pat 
of the paddle wheel, and the great 
white bolster of foam that fell from 
its blades. The lights grew dim 
across the wajer, then disappeared 
around the beml. 

Finallv, from far away, came the 
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deep, flutelike voice of the whistle, 
starting on a single note, sliding into 
a two-note harmony, and ending in 
the last long blast in a three-note 
concert which was the most blood- 
tingling sound in the world. To 
barefoot boys, sitting with knees to 
chins on the bank of the river, the 
whistles carried all the romance of 
the world — the memorv of fine 
gentlemen and ladies, dancing in the 
grand ballroom; the strange, soft 
voices of southern swamp darkies 
singing weird chants on the decks; 
the smell of spices and colfee from 
lands so distant — yet just down¬ 
river from where we sat. All this the 
music ot the whistle told us as the 
boat sailed majestically away, headed 
for pmTs as mysterious as Singapore 
or Rio or other far places beyond 
enticing seas. 


The Fighting Heart 

I iiii Ti.NANT Col(Jiu'l Philip C l'. Cochran of the United States Army 
^ Air Corps, just back Irom the fighting in North Africa with 
five medals, made this statement: 

“I want to say diat our kids, American boys, arc just kind of auto¬ 
matically wonderful. Just through our own way of life they get some¬ 
thing that makes them superior figliters. They don’t have to be 
indoctrinated and have it hammered in for months or years, the way 
the Germans or the Japs do. 

“I’he fighter pilot Hies with his heart. The thing that makes him 
superior in combat is inside him all the time. Our kids have it, and I 
think it is something they get naturally, sometliing they get just by 
growing up in this country. I think that the thing that makes them 
better fighters is an individual sense of responsibility to what they are 
doing and a capacity to think for themselves." 

— CMiidcusrd from tlic N. Y. Timet 
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Regret to Inform You . . . 

Conclciisctl iroiii 'rfu; Ajiic riiaii I-cgioii Magazine 


llcizcr Wright 


A NKiniiBOR of mine received 
lliree telegrams from the 
. War department witliin tvo 
weeks. The first said that his son was 
missing, tlie second tliat he liad re¬ 
joined his outfit, the third that lie 
had been killed in action, dltis lather 
was enraged. “I can’t believe any- 
thiiig thev tell me/' he said bitterU . 

In another case, a well to lio and 
politically i-Kiwerliil man who h.ul 
been informed that his son was miss¬ 
ing in action kept the wires hot in 
quest of news ol the boy, even en 
listing the aid ol Jiis (aingressman - -- 
a useless procedure in such circum 
stances. 

riuse parents woiikl have f"h 
dillerentlv if thev had realized thev 

m 9 * 

get ting the lacts. and tliat l ii- 
cle Sam's handling ol inlfirtnation oi 
casualties ihnen who art; wounded, 
missing, prisoners ol war. or tlead) is 
swill, accurate and complete. 

riie (Aisualty liranch ol the .\il- 
jutant Creneral's ollice occupies three 
and a hall floors (jl the Munitions 
l.?uilding in Washington. 1 lere are 
filed the basic armv records ol everv 

m * 

U. S. soldier. When a soMier leaves 
the United Slates, the liranch re¬ 
ceives his l\;rsorial Projierty Ciard, 
which was iillcd out at the port ol 
embarkation. 'I’his card serves as a 


tlouble check on the soldier’s name 
and serial number in case ol a cas¬ 
ual tv report. 

Several limes a day, between 7:45 
a.m. and 11:45 p.nt., a courier w-ith 
an armetl escort arrives from Signal 
(iorjis headtjuariers in the Pentagon 
Huilding. In his Itjcked pouch is the 
latest casualty report. Hashed by 
radio Irom 1 . S. Armv headijUarlers 
in the various theaters ol war. Within 
two hf)urs a telegram is f)n the way 
to each next of kiii, unless there is 
some t|uestioti as to a report's ac- 
t iiracy. In that case it is a job lor the 
\’erilication Section. No U’legrani 
is sent il there is room lor doubt. 

When the telegram is sent, il may 
read thus: 

HIM ‘');f;io;iAKY of wm£ hksiki-.s me 
in i-.xiMu ss IMS niaa* ui.oui r ru.M' Ytnai 
sov I'KIVAIK |(IM\ (. i)nl'. WAS KIIJ.I-M 

IN A(.noN IV Di-a-jivsr, (IF ms eorv-Rv 

IV Nnieill AFRICAN ARMA .MAY 6. I.liTII-R 
Fi.il.I.nWS. 

IMF: AMJI’TANT Ol-M UAL 

The letter confirming the tele¬ 
gram mav atld: 

“The dale and (dace ol burial or 
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Other particulars are not known. 
. . . Please be assured that when 
additional information is received 
you will be notihed promptly. I ex¬ 
tend my deep sympathy.” 

The letter, signed by the Adjutant 
( Jeneral, will enclose a bullet in ex¬ 
plaining that , ;is the beneficiary named 
by her son, Mrs. Doe will receive a 
gratuity amounting to six months of 
John's pav and allowances, in addi¬ 
tion to whatever insurance he car¬ 
ried. 

The bulletin also informs Mrs. 
Doc that the local chapter oi the 
American Red Cross stands ready to 
advise and assist her and that emer- 
genev financial aid may be obtained 
from Army I-’mcrgency Keliei. She 
is adviseil that she need not employ 
an altornev or claim agent. 

If Johnny is wounded, missing, 
or a p.risf)ner of war, the tt'legram 
that g(K\s out follows much the s;iine 
form. 

f'he telegraph companies are in¬ 
structed not to deliver tlistressing 
news at a late. hour. 'I'elegrams still 
in transit at lo p.m. arc held until 
the following morning for delivery. 

Howexer, if the news is good.if, 

for example, Johnny, previously re¬ 
ported missing, is now back with liis 
outfit - - the telegram is delivered 
at any hour. 

JVogress reports on wounded sol¬ 
diers arc sent to Washington from 
overseas headcpiarters at least once 
every 15 days. If a report on a 
wounded man is not forthcoming. 
Casualty Branch oflicers radio over- 
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seas for information. They do all in 
their power to shorten relatives’ 
days of anxiety. 

In the follow-up letter to the 
woimdcd’s next of kin is a form on 
which they may send five-word mes¬ 
sages to the boy at government ex¬ 
pense. Adililional messages are per¬ 
mitted after each progress report. 
“I^c cheerful” is the department’s 
onK'^ restriction. 

Every cflort is made to insure that 
the casualty’s emergency addressee 
is the first to be notified, and that the 
notification comes first from the 
government rather than from other 
sources. Often a man’s family re¬ 
ceive letters from him ixistmarked 
after he has become a casualty, in¬ 
spiring hope that the oflicial report 
was in error. But letters written at 
the front cannot always be mailed 
promptly, and the postmark is never 
a sure indication of the whereabouts 
of the writer on that date. 

I'he fact is that tlicre have been 
very few mistakes in reporting cas¬ 
ualties. Some of these have resulted 
from faulty eyewitness testimony. 
'I'here was the case of a man well 
call Bill Boyd. His company began 
an advance against heavy nxichine- 
gun and artillery fire. Private Rus¬ 
sell, Boyd’s friend, started out with 
Boytl on his left. Presently a shell 
burst close by and Russell saw that 
Bill had disappeared. He did not 
answer roll call that night and Rus¬ 
sell rejX)rtcd tlnit his friend liad been 
blown lo bits. 

His testimony was accepted, but 
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ii \v;js not true. Boyd had fallen 
woumlcd In'rore that particular shell 
laiideil. He had lx‘cn given first aid 
and sc:nt to the rear. When he 
reached a ('learing Station a routine 
report was made to headquarters 
and Hill Hoyil olllcially came hack 
lo lift'. 

Many soldiers reported missing in 
action return imliarmed to their own 
lines; others show uji wounded; still 
others h.tve been cajMiired. A llier 
missing oxer a vast expanse ol xx aier 
mav Ik‘ jirevumetl lost: hut one miss¬ 
ing pilot in the island tloiit'd south¬ 
west Pacilic returned to his base, via 
a chain ol islands, altrr thus. 

It the missing man is a prisoinr ol 
war. his name will eventiiallv appear 
on a list cabled hy the International 
l^('d Ciross in (jeneva to the Prisoner 
ol War Inrorniatifan Piureau in the 
IVovost; Marshal (ienerars ()lliee. 
d his list is turned over to the ('as- 
ualtv Branch lor notilic.ition ol next 
ol kin. d'lierealier the Inlormatioii 
Bureau sujiervises the tr.uishr ol 
mail and parcels lo him. 

A man who is missing mav con- 
iimie to he classilkd in that status 
lor a vear. 'I hc law then retpiiris a 
review of the case and, il the evi¬ 
dence and circitmstances warrant, 
authorizes a presumptive hinling ol 
death. I.ji.t Nlav. (lasualtv Br.tuch 
considered ihecascrsol the thousands 
ofjuen still listed as missing in action 
in the Jdiilipjiines and in each case 


rcjsorted: “In view of the topog-' 
raphy of the I^ilippine Isknds, the 
meager inforiiiiition presently fur¬ 
nished hy the ]aj)anc*?c government 
regarding ]M'isoners of war ami cas¬ 
ualties, and the kict that individuals 
liax e escaped fn)m japanese-held ter- 
riiorv, this man may reasonahlv he 
presumed to he living.” 

As this report indicates. Japan is a 
vlr)lator ol the (leiu'va (kmxeiition, 
which she signed hut did not ratilv. 
Sucli prisoner lists as she has strn lit 
to pioxide h:i\e called (orth all the 
iugenuilvoi ('.asualtv Branch to de- 
cipher correcllv. Between the Axis 
powers in I'.iiroiH- and tlu' Allies, 
howevei. there have heeit lew causes 
1 «M complaint. 

Sometimes the (icrmaii govern¬ 
ment re|M)ris through Cleneva that 
an .\merican llier who is a priscnier 
■savs ceilain f)l his comrailes xvere 
killed. I tide Sam lakes that with a 
grain ol s.ilt: he knows that lliers 
misinlorm their rajUors il they be¬ 
lieve they rail iheix'hv helj) their 
comradis to csc'ape. Not long ago 
two American lliers who had been 
lorced to lake lo their paracluites 
over occu])icd l^urope made llieii 
wav hack to J'.ngland. I'ncle Sam 
was doubly hapfiy to get the news, 
lie was glad the.v were alive, and 
glad he hadn't told their (amihes 
they were “dead.” Ihat's the way 
he does things. 11 I'nclc Sam tells 
vou, vou can ’oelievc il. 
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T um fot.i.owim; iiifidnii was lold 
inc by an ( xoMu'cr of one ofoin" 
soinlurii re}>inuius. 

A i( \N inonihs aller tlic conclusion 
of llic Spanisb-Amcrican War. his 
ri^yiincnt was camped somewhere in 
Morida. a.nd word came thal a north- 
ern rej;inieni had hi en orilered into 
camp with ihi-iri. A southern com- 
panv, with the regimental haiul, 
went to the station to meet tliem. 
As the Norilierners dehouched Irom 
their train and lorim-d in sijuads. 
the s(nitlurn iiaiid plascil a metllev 
ol cheeriul airs. I he noriherti hand 
stooil silejit. 

At last llu' order to UKirch was 
iliven, northern drums heat the time- 
ste|). and the lonj; northern line 
move<l iorw.trd. I hen, siiililenly, the 
drums heat a ilourish, and in crashing; 
irescendo tlr* northern hand hlarcil 
into the ihrtliintj bars ol “Dixie.” 

As one man the southern hand 
ccaseil plaN’in};, whili’ soulhern ol- 
licers and men o.iw ihe marching 
northern squads one loni;, st)ul- 
searchin*; look: then in a surjje (d 
irrepressible emotioti the southern 
hattd hroki' into “Marchiiii' "I hrou^h 
Cjeormia,” and fell into step hesiile 
their northern comrades. Men’s 
throats wen- lii^ht and eves were 
misty as the two hands playeil each 
other into camp. 


My friend’s voice was choked 
as he told this story. He was a 
Soutlierner, yes. always would he. 
J)Ut lirsi of all, he was an Aniericiin. 

— II. M. McCormick 

XoicriirKM-ks are usually at a k)ss 
to undersian<l whv the Netrro often 
inc'lers t(» remain in tlic .South, work- 
inji lor the same jamilv that his par¬ 
ents. and their pan'nts before them, 
ha\e serw’d. I think my last visit 
^a\e me the key to understanding. 

I wa*- sta\ iini in a staiclv aniehel- 
him mansion on Mobile’s (Govern¬ 
ment Street, where every nM)m in 
the house ^\as |X'rfectly aj)pointed 
and he;uililully keju -■ except the 
lon^, wide livint; room. Here the 
lurniiiire was jnislied hack to the 
walls. On the carpet, the full length 
of the room, stretched a huge canvas 
on which the ^()UIUI man ol the 
house, a capable artist, was painting 
a vivid plantation scene. It was to he 
the backdrop for the stage at the 
annual colored people's hall. 

Xeighhoring st'ivants .slippetl in 
all during the div to see the work s 
progress- and neithei they nor the 
perspiring "Mister William” seemed 
l(» think thal by ilonating his lime, 
.skill, paints in' the canvas he was do¬ 
ing anything out ol the oixlinary tor 
them, tt w.is just a part ol the South. 

— I,con Ware 
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One summer our family was mak¬ 
ing a trip west, and when we reached 
Seminole, Texas, my father decided 
to look up a brother living in that 
vicinity. We pulled into a filling 
station. 

“Could vou tell me where Kdgar 
Rollins lives?” my father asked. 

“Sure can,” the man s;iid, point¬ 
ing down the road. “I le lives in the 
white house with a red roof, on the 
left-hand sitle, down this road about 
a hundred miles.” 

Sure enough, when we knocked, 
it was my Uncle Edgar Y^ ho came to 

the door! — MarigoUJ Rollin.c Hums 

Among the passengers ha\ing 
their baggage examined in the cus¬ 
toms of a Mexican entry port was a 
pretty, red-heatled American girl. 
She was on her way to meet the fam¬ 
ily of the Mexican lad to whom she 
was engaged, and was also to visit 
American friends who had a large 
familv of small children. American 
shoes are expensive in .Mexico, so her 
friend:, had asked her to bring down 
assorted footgear fi)r llie children. 

The Mexican ollicial liiieil up the 
shoes on the top of her trunk and 
was writing out a bill of duty on 
them. She was protesting that before 
paying the duty she would throw 
the shoes into the sea. lie was po¬ 
litely explaining the law. Neither 
understood a word of what the other 
was saying. 

The wliolc good-neighbor policy 
seemed at stake, .so I olfered my serv¬ 
ices as interf.ictcr. The custom.s offi¬ 


cial explained gravely that he was 
pained to inconvenience.the charm¬ 
ing young lady, but that her papers 
showed she was unmarried, and 
hence the shoes could not be her 
personal effects. I hastened to ex¬ 
plain that yes, the young lady was 
unmarried — but .she was coming to 
Mexico to get married. 

Beaming at her, without a sec¬ 
ond's hesitation he tore up the bill, 
bowed and said: “"i'oii American.s, 
yes, you .Americans are a very prac¬ 
tical people.” — Caricton BraU 

Fri g.-vlity is a common enough 
trait among mountain men. but this 
Kentucky farmer from the north 
fork of the Licking ran up a new rec¬ 
ord. W’lien he died, he was — by his 
own careful accounting — more than 
$1200 in debt to his desires. For 
nearly 20 years lie had kept a strict 
ledger record of every penny sa\ ed 
by nonindulgencc. 

.Most of the notations in this Spar¬ 
tan saga were for small sums: 

Ti) lint cliowifi.q lobarai, 10 

'I'o iinr c:it iii}» can pc.K lu"i, April 22nd.,. .15 
I'o ddiji^ wiilidiit fur c.iniiiins, Nov. iiytli . 15 

Hut apparently a severe .sacrifice 
was hidden behind one cryptic nota¬ 
tion which coincided with fall crop 
payment time: 

To not poiiip to see lliiit girl at West I, 4 >- 
erty, Tcb. ^tli . . 

Beneath he had written, and un¬ 
derlined: 


. . . no telling lunv iinuhl 
— Stewart Sterling 




A HI. j’ivinn liim cl her 
I now." they \vhis|)ci'(d back 
JJL in llic all lorpcdn rooms. 
“I lc\s gone under and llieyVe gel ling 
ready lo cut him ojx’n.” 

One man went joruard. “Keep 
her sieatly, jake,” lie sakl lo llie man 
liandling vlie bow diving jilanes. 

riiev’ve jnsi made ilu: lirsi cm. 
'I'bev’re leeling aroiinil lor il now." 

“’l'be\ " wen- a lit lie groiiji fil men 
with tbeir arms ihrusi into reversed 
jiai;ima coals, (jaii/c bandages hid 
all expression except the tensiiy in 
iluir eves. *Ml" was an acute ap- 
peiulix insule Dean Kecior ol C'liaii- 
laiupia, Kansas. 'I'lie stabbing pains 
bad become miendnrablc die dav 
bi'lore, wi.icb was Kecior’s birllv- 
dav. I le was k). 

rhe big depth gauge that looks 
like a laclorv do* k slmwed where 
ihev were. 'I'liev were below the sur- 
lace. Abo\e them \\ere enemy wa¬ 
tt'rs crossed and recrossetl by the 
wliirriiig propellers of Jap deslrov¬ 
ers. 

riie nearest naval .surgeon was 
thousaiuls of miles away. J’here was 
just one w ay hi prevent I he appen- 
di.\ Irom bursting and that was lor 


Condensed from 
'I'lie C'hicago Daily News 

(icor^c W’c'/U'r 

iiiciiilicr III 'I’lii' Daily Ni'vvs 

1-1 SiT\ ici’ 

the crew lo operate u]ion their ship¬ 
mate ibemselves. Aiul that's what 
they dkl. 

'^ri'.e duel surgeon was a 23-ycar- 
old pharmacist’s mate, Wheeler B. 
I-i[Hs, Irom \ewCastle,\'irginia, who 
hail served three years in the l^hila- 
ddphia n.ival Iiospital. His .specialty 
was opi raling a machine that regis¬ 
ters lu'arlbeats, but he bad .seen navy 
tloclors take out one or two appen¬ 
dixes. 

1 here was dilliculty about the 
ether. Bilow the surlacc, pre.ssure 
insiile a Uial is above the atnio.s- 
jiluric pressure. More cllier is 
ab.sorbed under, pressure. They did 
not know how long the operation 
would last or whether there would 
be enough ether lo keep the patient 
under. 

I hey ilecideil to operate on the 
table in the oflicers’ wardroom, 
which in the roomiest American 
submarine is approximately the si/.e 
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of a Pullman drawing room. It is 
flanked by bench scats attached to 
the walls and the table occupies the 
whole rtx)m — you enter with knees 
already bent to sit down. 'Fhe table 
was just long enough so that the 
patient’s feet did not hang o\ cr. 

Jt was probably the most demo¬ 
cratic surgical operation ever per¬ 
formed. EverybtKiy from box jilanc 
man to the cook m the galley knew 
his role. The cook proviiled the 
ether mask — an im erted lea strainer 
coveretl with gau/.e. fhe voiing 
surgeon had as his stall of fellow 
physicians men his senior in age and 
rank. His anesthetist was Lieutenant 
Lranz Hoskins, communications of¬ 
ficer. 

Ifefore they carried Rector to the 
wardroom, the submarine captain, 
Lieutenant Commander \V. B. J‘'er- 
rall of Pittsburgh, asked Lipcs to 
have a talk with the patient. “Ix)ok, 
Dean,” said Lipes. “I never did any¬ 
thing like this before, ^'ou don’t 
have much of a chance to pull 
through anyhow. W Iiat do vou sav:” 

“I know how it is. Doc," said 
Rector. “Let’s get going.” 

It was the first time in liis life that 
anybody had called Lipes “Doc.” 

riic operating staff adjusted gauze 
masks and members of the engine 
room crew pulled tight their re- 
\crsed pajama coats. TJie tools laid 
out were far from perfect or com¬ 
plete for a major operation. 'I'hc 
scalpel, for instance, had no handle. 
But submariners are used to “rig¬ 
ging’’ things. The medicine chest 
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had plenty of hemostats — small 
pincers used for closing blood vessels 
— and the machinist rigged a handle 
for the scalpel from one of these. 

I'hcy ground up sulfanilamide 
tablets to use as an antiseptic. But 
there was no means of holding open 
the wound after »hc incision had been 
made. Surgical ttx)ls used for this 
arc called “muscular retractors.” 
Nothing in the medicine chest gave 
the answer, so they got some moncl- 
mcial tablespiwns from the galley. 
'I’hey heni these at right angles and 
hiul their retractors. 

Sterilizers? They went to one of 
the greasy co[)pcr-colorcd torpedoes 
wailing beside the tubes, milked al¬ 
cohol Irom the torpedo mechanism 
and used it as well as boiling water. 

'I'hc moment for llie operation liad 
come. Rector, verv pale, strelchcil 
himscll out on the table. 

Rubber gloves dipped in torpedo 
juice were drawn upon the youthful 
Doc’s haiuls. rbc fingers were Uki 
long. 'Hie rubber ends dribbled 
limply r>ver. “You kiok like Mickey 
Mouse, Doc," said one onlooker. 

Lipes grinned behind the ganz?. 
He looked into his assistants' eyes. 
iKKldcd, and Hoskins put the mask 
down over Rector’s face. 

'I’hc surgeon, following the ancient 
hand rule, put bis little linger on 
Rector’s umbilicus, his iliuinb on the 
{xiint of the hip bone and, dropping 
his index finger straight down, 
found the point where he intended 
to cut. 

At his side stood his assistant sur- 
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gcon, Lieutenant Norvcll Ward. 

wlnwe jnl) was lo place lahlespoons 

in Keciur's side as Lipes cul throiiijli 

successive lavers ol muscles. I'.n- 
¥ 

j^inecring ofliccr Lieutenant ('liarles 
S. Manning \va.s what is known in 
I'orinal operating rooms as “circu¬ 
lating nurse.” IJc saw that iiackets 
ol sterile dressings kept coming and 
that the torpedo aieolujl and boiling 

water arrived re«'ularlv from the 

“ * 

galliy. Ski|)pcr I'errall was “re- 
cander.” Tt was his joh to keej) count 
«)1 the sponges anti tahlespof)ns that 
went into Rector. 

It took l.ipes nearly 20 luimites to 
lind the appendix. “1 ha\e trie<l one 
side ot the caecum,” he whispeied 
alter the lirsi Itw minutes. “Now' 
I'm trying the other.” 

WhisjHied Inilletins .sivjM.-d hack 
to the engine room and the cri'ws' 
tjuarters. “The I )oc has tried one 
.side ol .stnnething and now is ir\ ing 
the other side." 

■Mter further .search, Lipes whis¬ 
pered, “I think I’ve got it. It's 
curled wav into the blind gut. " 

Now' his shipmate's life was com¬ 
pletely in liis haiuls. 

“ Two more sponges.” 

" J'wo sponges at 14:4=) hours,” 
wrote tlie Skijiper on his ra)tepad. 

“More llashlighls and another 
battle lantern,” demaiuled Lipes. 


d he patient’s face began to grim¬ 
ace. “Nh)re ether,” ordered the Doc. 

I loskins looked doubtful. The 
ether was running lf)w. Rut once 
again the gauze was soaked. The 
fumes moutired, making the staff 
gi<Mv. 

I’inally came the moment w'hcn 
the Doc |>ointed toward the needle 
ihnaded with 20-ilay chromic cat¬ 
gut. ()ne by one the sponges and 
tablesprM)ns came out. 7 'hc Skijiper 
nutlgiil Lipes and pointed to the 
tallv; uiu- spoon was missing. Lipes 
reached into tlie incision for the last 
lime, withdrew the spoon and clased 
the incision. 1 le cut the thread with 
a pair of lingernail scissors, just then 
the l.C't can ol ether went diw. 

riu y carried Rector to a bunk. 
Half an hour later he opened his 
eyes and .said, “I’m still in there 
pitching." 

It. had taken the amateurs about 
two and one hall hours lor an opera¬ 
tion ordinarily reiiuiring 45 minutes. 
“It was not one of those ‘snappv 
v.i!\ (*’ appendixes,” Lipes .said apolo¬ 
getic.'. 11 v. 

riiirteen d.ivs later. Rector wa.s 
again manning the battle phones. 
.\nil in a bottle gn the subm.uine’s 
shcKfs swayed tlie lirst ajipendix 
evei known to have been removed 
below enemv waters. 
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hf way to lore anything is to rcaJiu’ that it might be lost. 

— O. K. 01ir.';ifiion 



The Sanity of Insanity 

Condensed irom Scientific American 
G. H. Estabroo}{s 

Professor of Psycliology at Colgate University 


satisfection. This pleasure 
principle is the key whicli 
unlocks the mystery of in¬ 
sanity. The insane have 

4 

simply learned best how 
to avoid pain and find 
pleasure. In a typical ex- 


T O T'NDF.RSTAND insailltV WC 
must realize that all men arc 
seekers after one goal — hap¬ 
piness. 'I'hc average citizen has fol¬ 
lowed a dream ol liappiness to his 
present siaius, and his future course 
will be guided bv this motive. We 
call it the “pleasure prineijile” in 
psychology. 

Strange as it may seem, the insane, 
of all people, arc sane if we judge l>y 
the success of this great quest. As a 
group they arc supremely happy. 
'Jonsider the typical "Napoleon" in 
insane hospital. lie will write a 
check tor Si.n'iti.mui or gi\<' you a 
diichv in I'lance for the asking. In 
his own miiu! he is very wealthy and 
veiy powerful. "Poor devil." you 

<4l < S' 

say, h('s cra/A. 

The minds ot llie insane work the 
same as our own, only more so or 
less so. ^^'e have a strong icndeney 
think of the pleasant and avoid 
the painful. If you examiiie even 
your most unpleasant thriuglils, you 
will find that the great majority of 
them really yield saiisfaeiion. Your 
mipoverishcd family may give con¬ 
cern but ’long with it corncs the 
picture of yourself a.s a struggling 
hero — which may give you great 


ample of dementia prae- 
cox, the most common form of in- 
saiiilv, the man will sit all dav, talk- 
iiig to himself, smiling at times, quite 
satisfu'd with the world. He may 
have a marvelous explanation of how 
his insides are ol solid gold, or he is 
in radio contact with Mars. 

Hut note that he is very happy. I le 
is li\ ing in a world of dreams hut 
these dreams arc very real. I'or that 
reason he is incurable. He enjoys 
being insane, and intends to remain 
that way. I’lie insane have solved 
life’s problem. You wish wealth — 
they ha\e it. You seek power but 
this chap /.< Napoleon. You laugh 
:md say he’s insane. Hut what are you 
seeking.^ I lapfiiness! I lave you found 
it? Only partially, at; best, and you 
may be very unhappy. He is so 
pleased with himself that in in; iiy 
eases he won’t even waste lime 
talking to you. 

He is incurable because he iloesn’t 
waiit to be cured. After all, is he not 
wise.' You toil, .strive and worry, 
aJid as like as not you end you'.- life 
in comparative poverty. lie never 
works, he’s well ferl, and worry never 
crosses his path. He dies a multi-iiiil- 
Jionairc. Well inav he look at vou 

y m 

and .say, “Prxir devil, he’s sane,” 
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Too Much J'f^ishful Thinking 
ylhout China 


Ih 


Hanson H . Haldn'in 


ji, Wf'II solid l()is;i plains lo 
(diina and hoinli iioll oiiia 
lapan. . . 

That scfins lo snin iij) tin- aviTayo 



Aim-ricaii's airv stMteov (or viciorv 
in the I'acilio. 

1 Ic IkHiacs, oiu'o C iormaiu' is do- 
foaicil. dial (liiiia can naililv Ik- 
transionm-d into an (-iionnoiis air 
base lioni widen lapan can be 
boml'icd into submission, lie looks 
iijion the C'bincse army as an inie- 
orated liuhtinj; lorce and believes 
that once we recoiujiier Hurma we 
can ship in enouob supplies to enable 
the (diinese to win and hold the air- 
lields we sit ill ne(‘<l. lie diinks the 
('hiiuse have won _i»real victories 
.aoainst die lapanese, or even that 
thev are siowlv winning their war. 

* m ** 

I nloriunati'ly, the Ohina ol such 
dreams is far (rom realitv. Mission^ 
arii^s, \\ai reliel dri^■es, able ambassa¬ 
dors and the movies have oversold 


II ANSI IN \V. ii\t,ii\MN, Itiilliaiil I’lilihiiy (.'(li- 
• iii (i| ilic \f\\ ^ iirk wiri iliis viMr's 

I’iilil/n' I’ri/i- .iw.iiil iiir :i >itiks •)! artnil 
tiiii l‘.u ilir Nii;Ur,nv, \\iiiu-ii alur :ii> CNli'iisivc 
lii'ii' III llii- .iriii.il lioiils. 


US. (Ihiiia has become not merely 
('hiiia but the royal road to victory 
in tin- I’acilic. 

( Ihina lias needeil no such over- 
S' llino. 1 h r jieople are plainlv cou¬ 
rageous; their jiaiient iorlitude and 
philosophic resignation are un- 
niatch' d. Hut an enumeration of her 
virtues should not blind us- lo her 
weaknesses; abo\e all. it should not 
lead US to a lallaciotis conception ol 
I’acilic strateiiv. 

(ddna is not a nation in our .sen.st 
of the word but a ueo^rapher’s ex 
j-iression. She has not won. and is not 
winnim;, the war with |ap.m: is not 
in our sense. winninii battles, 
but losing them. She is not now. and 
can ne\er become, a i,Meat air base 
from which Tokyo can be bombcil 
into submission—■ unle.ss we can 
open jii'c'at new supply routes. Nor 
will it be sullicienl merely to supply 
China. She has as yet no real army as 
we uiulerstand I hi- lerm; most ol her 
tioojis .'ire |KK)rl\ led and inca[)able 
of f-llectively utili/ini; modern arms. 
They reipiiie intensive and pro¬ 
tracted traininji. and capable leaders 
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bound together by a common loy¬ 
alty to a common cause. I tKlay there 
are few such leaders; too many of 
them are still old war lords, in new 
clothing, for whom war is a means 
for personal aggrandizement and en¬ 
richment. 

The truth about China — known 
to a few, hut not to millions of Amer¬ 
icans — is that the military situation 
there today is had, has been bad for 
two years, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to he bad for some years lo 
come, japan holds nearly all the 
worth-while parts of the country, all 
that she \sants to hold, 'fhe Japanese 
have not made the mistake the (Jer- 
mans made in Russia - an atteinj^t 
to win an unlimited victory. 

Japan has a virtual strangle hold on 
China’s economic life, on all her 
principal jxiris and communications 
and — in the North--on some, ol 
her principal mineral deposits, h’or 
the past two years she has occupied 
vast areas without great tlifliculty 
and without major strain upon her 
manpower. The occupation has 
probably profited Jajxm economi¬ 
cally, rather than drained her, and 
in a military sense Chitia has been 
weakening more rapidly than Japan. 

I’he Japanese are not losing battles 
to thcChinc.se. They are maintaining 
an active defense and at the .same 
time are using China as a training 
ground. Whenever it seems dc.sir- 
able, a Japanese garrison conducts a 
punitive foray into unoccupied 
China. .Somc imes such an expedi¬ 
tion gets mauled, but usually it cap- 
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tures its objective, disperses the 
Chinc.se forces, loses some men and 
perhaps some equipment, and then 
retires to its original ]X)sition, having 
given troops invaluable training. 

'fhe Chinese communiques are al¬ 
most worthlc.ss for obtaining a true 
picture. Had they suflered even half 
the casualties the Chinese have 
claimed, the Japanese would by now 
have given evidence of a manjxnvcr 
.shortage. Sometimes the Chine.se re¬ 
port battles where there are no bat¬ 
tles; often tlicy exalt skirmishes and 
guerrilla fighting to the .status of 
campaigns. In the recent 'I’lmgling 
].ake-Ichaiig fighting, for examjile, 
the japanc.sc almost certainly never 
Intended — as rcpirts from China 
claimed — to try to take Cliung- 
king. Their objective patently was 
the rich Chinese ricc-howl region 
around Tiingting Lake; they took 
.some of it, .sacked it and retirctl. Vet 
C'hinc.sc communiques interpreted 
the japanc.se retirement as a great 
victory. 

.Ml this does not S])cll hopele.s.s- 
ness. 'fhe Chinc.se .spirit has not been 
broken. As long as the United Stales 
fights the Pacific war with vigor, 
there is little likelihood that Japan 
can force Cfiina entirely out of the 
war. Nor can the Jajxmcsc occupying 
force be greatly reduced so long a.s 
Chinc.se guerrilla activity continues 
and Chiang Kai-shek and the Chung¬ 
king government retain any influ¬ 
ence in occupied China. The simple 
filet — that .some 15 to 22 Japanese 
divisions, perhaps one fourth of the 
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Japanese 4 and strength, are thus tied 
down — is China’s great and con¬ 
tinuing contribution to victory. It is 
a contribution which must never be 
underestimated; if China were to be 
forced out of the war Japan could 
concentrate her whole strength 
against our amphibious attacks. 

But the Japanese will never be ex¬ 
pelled from China by the present 
Chinese armies. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these arc guerrilla forces ow¬ 
ing only slight allegiance to the 
Chungking government, or arc 
loosely organized followers of some 
provincial general, fighting chiefly 
for loot. \Vhcn active they are a 
thorn in the flesh of the Japanese, 
but no more than that. 

Two or three Chinese divisions in 
India, in part the remnants of the 
armies which tried to defend Burma, 
have been wcll-traiiial and c*|uipjK'd 
by American oflicers under Lieuieii- 
ant General Stilwcll. ^'herc arc st^me 
other fairly good Chinese troops in 
Yiinnan province near the Burma 
bonier, and a few more around 
Chungking and along the Yangtze. 

Yet even in these units (with the 
pf)ssil)lc exception of the Indi.in divi¬ 
sions) there arc gra\ c deliciencics. 
Discipline is lax. Tactical ])rinciples 
arc too often ignored. Weapons and 
ecjuipmcnt arc scarce; there is little 
artillery, few tanks, very little aiuo- 
iiKuive equipment. The siq'ply of 
ammunition is always low. Nor can 
the Japanese be driven out — as so 
many Amerfeaus have assumed — 
by building up an air force in China. 


There is no warrant in history for the i 

^ I 

assumption that air power alone 
could push back an enemy over an 
area as large as that of occupied 
China. Imagine the German air 
forces without ground troops defeat¬ 
ing the Russian army, or vice versa! 

Our own experience has shown 
quite clearly that the Japanese can¬ 
not be beaten by half means. Driving 
the 2o-odd Japanese divisions in 
China back to a point where we 

could utilize air bases within casv 
, ^ 

range of 'I'okyo wtnild call for the 
creation of a great army as well as a 
great air force in China. Suchanarmv 
would have to be equipped and 
strengthened by American techni¬ 
cians and American combat troops, 
if air bases were to be hekl. The Jap¬ 
anese campaign of last year following 
the Doolittle Tokvo raid showed 
that. I>K)liiile and his men were 
scheilulcd to land at airports pre¬ 
pared by the Chinese in unoccupied 
lerriLorv: for a time after the raid 

y * 

the Japanese apparently believed the 
bombers had come from those fields. 
The Japs organized one of their puni- 
livc expeditions, easily pushed into 
the Chinese teiritory, destroyed the 
airfields (by dif small canals 
through them) and then retired to 
their original positions. If the regular 
bombing of 'l^okyo were to start 
now, or if General Chennault’s 
American air force should become a 
threat to Japanese supply lines, the 
enemy would promptly move to 
seize the air bases. 'I'here is little 
military power in China tostop them. 
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But the real, almost insuperable, 
problem is supply. China is viriually 
isolated from the rest of the worltl. 
The only practical supply route open 
totlay is over the Himalayas by air 
from India, and its diJliculiics can 
scarcely be ima<rincd. Planes must 

^ C* 

carry enoufjh gas for the round trip. 
Airliclds arc inadequate, blights 
must often be made at altitudes as 
liigh as ih.ooo to 2^,000 feet, thus 
reducing pay loads. Weather condi¬ 
tions, particularly in the monsoon 
season, are terrible, with masses of 
clouds, high wiiuis, rain and low visi¬ 
bility. And Japanese planes based 
on airfields in Ihiima constantly 
threaten our iranspoiis. 

Nevertheless, with Iierculean la¬ 
bors and great bravery, the Air 
'Transport C^ranmand and the Cl ina 
National Aviation Corporation liavc 
established a “goinji"’ air line into 
CEllina. It is probably carrying alxRit 
one third as much cargo tonnage as 
was once brought in bv tlie Burma 
Boail, which used to average alxnit 
2iM) tons daily. 'J’he amount is being 
stepped up steadily; but e\( n il the 
air lines should eventually boost 
tlicir capacity to three times that of 
the Burma Rfiad, it would not be 
enough U) support a ground army. 

ground divisiriii in .active com¬ 
bat will consume about yoo ions of 
ammunition per day. 

Nor can the supply problem be 
solved by winning back the Burma 
Road, in itself a major problem. At 
best we cou.vl not expect much more 
than to double or triple the road’s 
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previous capacity. And another 600 
tons per day would st ill be wholly in¬ 
adequate to supply a campaign to 
drive the Japs out of China. More¬ 
over, neither by air nor by the 
Burma Road could medium tanks, or 
meilium or lieavy artillery, be trans¬ 
ported; llic weights arc too great. 

Before Cdiina can become the base 
for a victorious drive on Japan, we 
must find other routes of entry. 'The 
cast coast ports, like Canton, wliich 
used to admit about moo to 2 (»m) 
tons of snpj)lics per day, are all in 
Japanese hands. Short of a tremen¬ 
dous amphibious campaign there is 
Jio hope of recapturing them. A 
number of rail routes li.ive long been 
planned, but belorc any ol them 
could be started 13 urma anil/or the 
Malay Peninsula, 'Thailand and 
I'rench Jndo-China would have to be 
leconquered. Anti in those jungles 
an< ainy vasinesscs, the enemy 
might he able to hold out for years. 
'1 here arc many roads to 'Tokyo, hut 
the one through Cdiina is perhapsthe 
hardest --a road ol many turnings. 

'J'lic plain truth is that Ja})an is 
both a great continental p)wer and 
a great sea power. She must be beaten 
on land and at sea. Only if Russia 
Cillers the Pacihe war can continen- 
l.'il power easily be brought to bear 
against Japan s conlineiital power. 
At sea the task is certainly ours, and 
on land we must provide major aid. 

Japan's htililings arc now almost 
encircled by Unhed Nations posi¬ 
tions. It is our job to tigliten that 
ring. I'he Japanese citadel must be 
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attacked from many directions — 
from Australia and the Solomons, 
from the Aleutians, eventually per¬ 
haps from Russia, from India and 
from China. But the main clTortmay 
well be westward from Hawaii and 
Midway - a direct thrust against 
the heart of Ju^xin. 
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China will play its noble part in 
this strategy of encirclement. But 
it would be calamitous if the Ameri¬ 
can people expected China to play a 
decisive part — the main part. 

We must face the fact that the 
chief burden of victory in the Pa¬ 
cific rests upon ourselves alone. 


OP. I on Stcnog7'apIicrs' D?‘nwers 


Ttif. Olficc of I’rice Acliuiiiisiration 
has issiK'<l ilioiisands of rejiiilatioiis that 
have brought greater Fetleral control 
over the everyday lives of us all. Hut 
Memorandum ()SoS-i, an opus on “desk 
procedure,” backlired when the people 
for whom it was intended — f)J\Vs 
own employes—refused to lake it se¬ 
rious] v. 

JLxeculives and sicnographers alike 
were told in ihe memo where lo place 
pencils, slatioiary, paper clips, rulers, 
etc., in the drawers of their desks. For 
the benefit of OP.\ people who had 
never seen an olficc desk, the memo 
carried .sketches of dusks with num¬ 
bered drawers, and stated: 

“The drawers of all stenographers 
are to be numbered 1-2-3.” Being a 
notch higher in die OPA hierarchy, 
junior economists and business analysts 
were given desks with four draw¬ 
ers to be numbered i-2-3-4. ^1’® 
eciitives rated six drawers numbered 
1-2-3-4-5-6. Moreover, the executives’ 
drawers were to be individually named: 


No. I, the “pull drawer”; No. 2, the 
“work d'awei": N’r). 3. the “file drawer"; 
No. 4, the “middledrawer”; No. 5, the 
“dictate drawer”; and No. 6, the “misc. 
drauer.” 

Here’s the way the memo explains 
the No. 5 “dictate drawer”; “Compart¬ 
ment one should contain material which 
has been analyzed and the executive is 
ready to dictate on. 'I'he second com¬ 
partment may contain forms and papers 
which the executive deems necessary to 
keep in his drawer instead of his sec¬ 
retaries or stenographers.” 

All this ilrawer number and naming 
is “a system” devised by an efficiency 
expert brought into'OPA lo reorganize 
the agency on an efficient basis. Shortly 
after a few executives texjk time out to 
read the .six-page document, the memo 
was orilered withdrawn and copies 
destroyed. One official expbined: 
“We felt that the public wouldn’t un¬ 
derstand and OPA would be held 
up to ridicule.” 

— Jerry Kluiiz in Washington Pott 



^i/hat Wc &tn learn from (Shildrcn 

Coiuli'iiscd Iroiii Voiir Idle 


(tcof' 

o 

p-^pN|in:RK lias bivn a dral ol 
|| l.ilk and wi itinj; almiit liow \\v. 
J.L >li()uld bring up our cliildrcii. 
I.cl us be lioiusi. widi our.'t-lves. 
^^]^al have we to teaeli tlicju be- 
v«)ud ibe dusiv old bundle ol soeial 
tricks: good nicinncrs, punctiialiiy, 
cli’anliiU'ss. odd'; and ends like tbatr 
When it comes to gel ling the most 
out ol lile. cliildriMi—especially 
vouni: chililren - 1 ki\ e more to 
show us than wr iheni. 

ll, getting ov( r ihe notion that wc 
adults are a siijviior race, we will 
observe cliildren tjiiielly, with the 
respi;ct we would give any other 
leaclier, we will learn Ironi lliem 
because thev know instinctively how' 
to li\ e. d’hey are born arinetl against 
trouble and jirepared lor happiness. 

Consider lirst the lacf that they 
are little things living in a work! of 
titans, utterly de]H.ndenl upon these 
odd colossi for iood and bed, taking 
ojders vlriuallv all their waking 

y O 

hours, accepting punishment lor any 
tlisobedicnce, gtnng through rou¬ 
tines they usually regard as jionscnse. 
Yet thev hold last to their imlividu- 
ality. 'I’hev have so much thev can 

J m ar 

cnj(iy in the wt)rld about them that 




liy not (o lluil cliildluMMl 

riijoviiKMil nl' till' iliiviir, mlnr and ad- 
vciiliirv ill llir III lie Lliiiijrs id' liri*'/ 

thevcanaccept without loomueh jmo- 
ti‘si what is demaiuleil. J ale lor them 
is St range auil terrible and exeiliiig. 

All ol us bad this leeliug once; but 
too many ol us have lost it. I'or this 
loss wr have many explanations. 
A\'e complain of lack of money, lack 
ol lime, laek ol Ireedom. Yet chil¬ 
dren have less time, no money, are 
virtually prisoners: and llicir every 
momeiit is alive witli the enjoyment 
of li n ing. 

My little girl spilletl paint on the 
table and I made her get a rag and 
wi]K‘ it up. It was a punishment, ycM; 
as she mopjK’d, her eyes gleamed 
and she saitl, ‘' I’his is a scjiiidgy rag, 
isn't it:” 'To you and me, a wet rag 
and nothing more. 'Jo the child, a 
thing ol texture and jiieauing. 

One great aclult lault is our 
tendency to think only of results in¬ 
stead ol enjoying the process hy 
wliich they arc attained. But children 
lorgei the result in their love of the 
process- which, paradoxically, is a 
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first-rate way qf gelling things done, 
because it elimiiiaies the paralyzing 
doubt of one’s capacity. Scicjitists, 
artists, educators, indceil all success¬ 
ful individuals, know this secret of 
enjoying the job for itself. Ford, in 
his lilllc machine shop, may have 
davdrcaineil of wealth, but most of 
the lime he was just a man tinkering 
with nuts and bf)lts and transmis¬ 
sions, and having a wonderful lime 
doing it. 

Watch a child with a crayon in Ins 
fist. lie starts in bearing down 
firmly and moves along without 
hesitancy. We may iiKiuire fatuously. 
What is it going lo her What’s the 
dillerenee? the youngster Jiiighl re¬ 
ply. 1 le's having lim. J le slmplv likes 
seeing the color grou’ upon lJn?]'>apcr 
belore him. 

1 .ile compels us as adults to think 
ol and work fora purjiose: but unless 
we relish the process while striving 
for the puj jHvsc we’vt lost something 
invaluable — something we can learn 
again from children. 

^’t)u may in'|uire, how can tliis he 
ap})iied to the liumdrum ol everytlay 
living? You can resolve to enjoy 
what you arc tloing as you do it, 
whether it he cooking or running a 
lathe. (Is a kitchen where baking or 
canning is going on no longer lo you 
a wonderland of intriguing odors and 
sounds?) We all wind our watches 
and give the act no thought; a little 
hov gets n kick out of the click of the 
wheel going around. A child enjoys 
the scrunch ofchalk on a hlackhoartl, 
the puddle of milk in the center of 
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his oatmeal, the feel of the slippery 
soap in his tub — a thousand little 
things we never notice that give him 
pleasure as they happen. Every job 
has its details and they change from 
day lo day. W’c have only to notice 
and savor them as a child does and 
we will find our work less humdrum. 

A foiir-year-old once asked me: 
“Don’t sleeves get tired of arms 
sometimes?'’ J^unny — but signifi¬ 
cant loo. Become aware of yourself, 
oJ: the wav vou button vour coat, of 

bow vour feel leel inside vour shoes. 

• ^ 

W hen the breakfast eggs arc trying, 

listen lo lliem. If vou close vour 

eyes, it is the same sound that rain 

makes on a window pane. 

J-.ach day you jiass through a door 

to a place ol work. The chikl would 

notice the tloorknoh, liowever many 

limes he went through it, its sliiiper- 

iness. sha|>e and color, the click ol its 

oiHiiiiig. lie would notice that the 
* • 

jlajts oi Mr. Smith's jHickets were 
half in, half out, not critically hut 
because they reminded him ol the 
ears of some animal. 

losejili Conrad had a character 
who was always stej'jping back out of 
the sweat ol the moment to exclaim 
lo himself, “What an adventure! 
^^ hal an achentui'c!” "I'his is pre¬ 
cisely the point of view. Everything 
can be adventure if we make the 
cllbit lo see it that way. 

One of the most delightful quali¬ 
ties of children is the way they refuse 
to hold a grudge. Take the common¬ 
place incident of punishing a child, 
and observe how child and adult 
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react. You often feel pretty bad 
about it; and in the morning hurry 
to the child’s room eager to make 
amends. The child is surprised, a 
trifle amused, and not alxjvc taking 
advantage of the situation to press 
home a demand for something long 
denied. What matters last night? 
This is today — with new things 
to do. 

A philosopher has said that if a 
man and woman are to live togcllicr 
in happiness they should clean up all 
quarrels within 24 hours. Children, 
intuitive masters of social relations, 
know this from the cradle. 

Mary, aged nine, says to her 
mother, “Nlay I bring Carlolla home 
for dinner tonight?” 

Her mother replies, “Rut yesler- 
av vou saitl you haled C«irlotla.” 

“Aw gee, that was yestci y,” 
cries Mary, disgusted wiili her ; ih- 
er's inability to understand. 

L’liless they arc W/z/reraietl, chil¬ 
dren have no sense f)f race or class or 
station. They will bring home shabby 
ones and pimply ones and tramj>s. 
They're true ilemocrats, and a jnan's 
a man. They will point with awe to 
some sectly individual who has won 
their admiration bv his way of tell¬ 
ing stories or his gift for understand¬ 
ing. And how often our children 
turn thumbs down on our guest of 
honor! 'Rhey may bow to our supe¬ 
rior might, never to our estimate of 
why one man’s better than another. 

Children arc rarely bored, because 
they can transiigure the dull and te¬ 
dious with the magic of imagination. 
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If you have lost that;, you have let 
slip perhaps your most precious gift, 
and nothing should stand between 
you and an effort to learn its value 
again from children. With this gift 
they are alwavs able to w’cave glam¬ 
our and excitement about a stick of 
wood or a colored stone or a little 
rise in a field. 

Imagination is the mainspring of 
child conduct. A child will not vol- 
unlarilv mow th.c lawn; he doesn’t 
care for the nei jhbo. j opinion ol the 
yard. He will mow it, howtwer, for 
the pleasure of seeing the grass fly 
like green spray, and the feel of it 
on his bare feet. 1 le will rake the 
ilead leaves for the sake of the fron¬ 
tier camplirc he can build, or to have 
a nest in wliich to snuggle. 

We should learn from children to 
see familiar things freshly. W’e all 
have been delighted by childish de¬ 
scriptions— how the sea is curly, 
how the rain combs the grass — re¬ 
marks quaint aiul poeiic and re¬ 
vealing. riiesc arc a protlucl of vision 
rather than of words, of a way of 
looking at things that we have lost in 
our apathetic acceptance of routine 
anil in our use of ready-made labels. 

If iroin the foregoing you have ac¬ 
quired the notion that I regard chil¬ 
dren as angels, you arc in grievous 
error. To the last one they are 
shakedown artists and bribe-takers 
— as alert as any jungle cat to take 
advantage of an adult’s moment of 
weakness. Yet even here they have 
much to impart, for they are su¬ 
preme in their knowledge of human 
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nature and in their skill in apply¬ 
ing it. 

If we could slough off the ac¬ 
quired habits of thought, the strictly 
stufl'y grou n-up way of looking at 
life that we have borrowed Ironi 
lx>oks or teachers or parents, ami 
get up somi'wluTC to a child's lev(‘l, 
we would siiddenlv sec a new anil 
alluring world, lb learn the lessons 
children can teach us, we must 
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loosen the hold of habit, stop being 
mine donkeys moving half blimlly 
over routine courses. Wc may Itc 
bald and paitnchy and shackled to a 
job, but wc can still pack each 
minute with meaning. 

Wc have only to acquire child¬ 
hood's knack ol using all the senses, 
ol never permitting yesterday’s 
Iroitble or tomorrow’s menace to 
cloud the swelling beauty ol Uxlay. 


Spiced American Tongue 

■i- Wi-: wi'.Kr. all sitting aiMiind the li\'iiig room i/i a (bpc Crwl home 
awaiting snjipcr one Saliirday night wlien (jiir liosL came to the dcKir 
and announced: "I’or those who don't like beans, sniiper’s over." 

CicoiKc W. W.iMi 

1 \ A .Sonth ( 7 et>igia town, a group ol men discussing tobacco on 
a street corner were joinetl bv a Sonth Ciaiolinian wlio ownetl one of 
the loc.il wareluaises. 

"Ahi'l, " one ol the men asked a lauiKr, “yon know Hoi) .Morgan, 
don’t \ on; " 

“Well." replietl Abel e.vteiiding a liaml, “we’ve howillitl but we 

am t shook. (.Aitillllilili ii liv Ahh.i I'• :iiii'ii)y 

.■\n oj.i) gtaitleman aske<l a splemlidly atlireil Negro at u wcdiling, 
“Pardon me, snli, is von de gro«)inr " 

"No, snh, replied the jonng man gloomily. “All was eliminated 
in the semiliiials. —The St-ws 


^ M\’rrir, was the minisicrin*; amre! who cooke<l delicious break- 
fasts lor a IkiI/ ilo/eii ol ns government einploves in Washington. 
\\ ith her hominy grits and crisp liacon or thin cakes atid sausage, she 
ilispeijscd boundless cheer. Hut one morning a spiritless though still 
eflicient Mattie went through the customary routine of speeding us 
on our wa\-. “Mattie," ! aslo il, "wliat is wrong?" “Nothing, nothing 
at all, Mi.ss Anne,’’ she replied. “ll*.s ju.st that life is so daily, isn’t it?” 

— Aime Gilivciii .I_'inpher 


? (a.AKi-.Ncr. Hi'dinoton' Kv-.i.i.-wn, llit novelist, noticed a cowboy 
enjoying a cup t)f colVee ouisiile a ranchlioiise ami asked if he coiilil 
have t»ne too. I lie cowboy held out his own cup: “I fere, take this one. 
Its all SaUCCred and hluwed. ’ -—The AnuTican Ma^ushie 



'Benchley Beside}{mself*on— 

. ^0-o-o-h, How Brown )6uJ{rd 


T ^IIK KNTIUI 

Atlantic Oxisi 
Irom Maine 
to Sepicnihcr is 



Robert Benchlcy 

form of various iinj;iicnls and oils 
\\lnch lia\c to be applied before 
ijellinj; into tbe t)ven. 'Ibis process 
usually resulis in a coating of sand 
over tbe calves of the legs and elbows 
wbicb is not washed oil by bathing 
and has been known to stick until 
the salad c«>ursc at dinner that night. 
\ erv well, then. We have seen 


outlined with a 
Jringc of bodies lying prone in the 
sun patiently awaiting piginenlarv 
alteration, io what ciul all this 
epit lerm is-1 o. is i i ng } 

It isn’t as if the process were an 


that a lot of people, lie around all 
summer, with their bathing suits 
pulleil down and up, cut off from 
their frientls, sustaining rock bruises 
and sand rash, hurling their eves 
and softening the backs of their 


easy one. If you are. reallv going in 
for tanning every .scjiiare inch of 
your body you have got to forswear 
your friends, your comfort, vour 
meals, and give v«)urself o\er to 
tanning as old Simeon Siyliies gave 
himself over to flagpole sitting. Anv- 
onc who has lri('d to engage tanners 
in conversation will tell vou that 


necks, and ail in order to change 
color on parts of their Ivxlie.s which, 
with civilization as petty as it is to¬ 
day, nobody is ever going to see. 

Of course, the ladies can display 
their backs in evening gowns, but, 
with every woman in the room tlis- 
playing a brown baek, the excite¬ 
ment is .scaiiewhal lessened, in the 


even if they bear you they won’t 
answer, cither because their mouths 


early fall .sf)cia) affairs, it is the lady 
with the lilv-whilc shoulders who is 


arc loo lull oi.sand or .simply beeaiise 
they arc coueinirating .so h.ird on 
alvsorbing every one of the sun’s 
rays that they just don't: eare. 

I'hen, loo, thcac has come into 
play an added tanning agent in the 


the .sensation. 

But it is the gentlemen who really 
should begin now to plan what they 
arc going to do in the fall io make up 
for all the trouble they Kxik during 
the summer. Presumably by Septein- 
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ber 20 they will all have their 
clothes on again, unless they dem¬ 
onstrate reducing-machincs in drug¬ 
store windows. At social functions 
they may wish to say to the young 
lady of their choice, “Would you 
like to sec my back?” but they arc 
prevented by such convention as 
still remains in polite society. As 
they l(K)k in their minor each morn¬ 
ing and watch the work of an entire 
summer blushing unseen aiul grad¬ 
ually fading away, without causing 
even so much as an “O-o-o-h, how 
brown you are!" they arc going to 
begrudge the hours they spent with 
their mouths in tlic sand or digging 
their hips into rocks. 

There arc one or tw'o ways in 
which young gentlemen with left¬ 
over tans can make use of them. One 
would l)e to go to every dance 
dressetl as a Greek sla\e and sa\. 
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as you enter: “Oh, I thought it 
was to be fancy-dress!” Another 
'plan w'ould be to invite guests to 
your house to dinner and, while they 
are assembled waiting for you to ap¬ 
pear, dash in dressed in your under¬ 
clothes, dashing right out again in 
simulated confusion, saying: “For 
heaven’s sake, why don't you let a 
fellow know you’re here!” To give 
them lime to sec y'our tan, you can 
trip and fall, taking quite a time to 
get up. Or perhaps tlic best way of all 
would be, no matter where you arc, 
just to say: “I would now like to 
show you the tan I got last summer” 
aiul simply take your clothes oil 
to the point where it isn’t funny 
any more. 

For myself, there is no problem. I 
usually Slay intloors during the sum¬ 
mer and very seldom take my clothes 
oil in the winter. 


Bench lev — A Rare Bird 

^oHiuer Ri-N(an.r,Y, feeling iiuHsposod, 
went to a doctor. 'I'he doctor, a businessman at heart, tluunpe<l and 
banged the hiinn>i ist for two hours, then confessed, ‘*1 can’t find any¬ 
thing wrong with yon.” As Henchlcy hcaveil a sigh of relief, the 
doctor addeil quickly, “We nuistn’t give up so easily. You lake these 
pills, ril call at your house tomorrow to see if any t lung has developed.” 

l^enchlcy dragged liis weary Ixwly home. Next day, the doctor 
found Bcnchley in bcil, his tongue lianging out. “Doctor,” he moaned, 
“I feel awful peculiar. Are you sine th.ose pills were all right?” 

The frightened doctor tlii cw back the slieets and gasped. Bcnchley 
had glued featliers to every portion of his body from the neck dov\'n 
and looked like a giant bird in rc|xjsc. — Cauiributud by e. e. Eitgar 
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A roii(l(’ns;ifIon from llic book* liy 
lions \ tt\rlcl{hov 



(iK Mciur. Im:iii ciylil iiKtiillis, Sevas¬ 
topol IkIJ out iiijaiusl ii poweilul Cicr- 
inaii .Miny whii li had cxfKik'd to lake 
llic ciiv ill a week or two. 1 hr valor ot 
Srva'^iopoi's drlindrrs piiArnird tlir 
C.irrmaii': lioin ranyiiiy out ihi ir j'llaii 
to drive; on Staliiu'iael and the (iaurastis 
oil lu lds in ilir siimniri' ol m.j 2 and wa*: 
a contributing laclor in thr. disastrous 
German (k-irat at Stalint;rad later in 
the year. 

I’lorls N'oyc te khriv, brilliant yonnji 
Kiissian ionrnalisi, arrived in ihedoonu-d 
citv bv (lest rover in its last and j;reates|. 
hours. His siorv is an eM wiim-ss ac- 
C('unt t>l one (»l the war's most lris>hllul 
— and niosL c \alted - episodes. 

N i(. Iff came on swiltlv as our 

ilfsiroyer apjM-oacheel bat 

lered ScvaMojiol. I lie (’.her- 

sonese Light began to Hash it was 

the only light that was not |vr- 

mancnllv blacked out. As soon as it. 
* 

look up its sacrilicing task ol .showing 
ns the wav, I he sides ol the light 
house were illuminated by the Hash 
ol exploding shells. 

(.)ur sailors knew that familiar wel¬ 
come beam did ne beckon to re.st 


'['lie Na/.is liave tisnl lliia pieliirr ri>r 
|inipa!::aii«la |iiii-|iiisrs, sliitwiii^ llir slaliie 
i>l' l.eiiiii lying in llic ruins of .Sevaslop4)1. 

and a co/.y hearth. 'Hie quivering 

light saiil: “Soon you will cross the 

thresholds ol voiir desiroved hotnes. 

■ * 

Soon you will see what the (iermans 
have lione to your citv.” 

We reduced speed and liegan to 
worm through the channel's com¬ 
plicated mine liekls. At the begin¬ 
ning ol the oHensive the (Iermans 
had strewn the crowded harbor with 
mines, threatening manv ships with 
destruction. Iliit Russian sailors had 
jimqied overboard and jnished the 
Hoating mines belore them to shore. 
Many men wen' torn apart by ex 
ploding mines as ihev thus cleared a 
jiath lor our ships to depart, and 
return with munitions for the de 
lenders i.' Scrvasiopol. 

When we at last reae... .1 the inner 
harbor we saw' Sevastopol enveloped 
in the Hame and smoke of fires .set 
by German incendiaries. The fa. .'ist 
knife was at the unhappy city’s very 
tluioat. High in the sky huiulreds of 
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beams from searchlights, Russian 
and German, crossed like silver swords 
in an aerial duel. 7 racer bullets wove 
their deadly pyrotcchnical pattern. 
The still surface of the bay mirrored 
the inferno raging along the shores. 
I’o the left of the mole where wc 
landed, barracks and warehouses were 
blazing. As I watched, the only re¬ 
maining wall of a building slowly 
lurched into the sea. 

“Wc are lucky. Itisatjuiet night." 
said oui captain. 

“What is it like when it is not 
quiet.?’’ I asked. 

“Tomorrow in the daytime voii 
will find out,” he replied. 

Tiif. oPKU.XTtON of pulling our 
men aiul munitions ashore, and of re¬ 
loading the destroyer witli wouiuletl 
and evacuees, was carried on with 
incredible dispatch. My business 
was with the Admiralty ashore, to 
which 1 was guitled by a commissar. 

The entrance to Naval llcad- 
cjuarters, the nerve cenier of Sevas¬ 
topol's defense, was a tunnel which 
opened in the tace of a steep cl ill'. 
Inside, narrow corridors led deep 
into rock. Dim electric lamps helpetl 
one to grope one’s way in the gloom. 
Many doors opened olf tlie corridors 
into small rooms where tense, ener¬ 
getic people worked and lived. You 
heard snatches of telephone conver¬ 
sations, the rattle of typewriters, the 
occasional screams of the wounded, 
the abrupt answers of officers on duty, 
the harsh snores of the sleeping. 

Radio operators were dictating 
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urgent messages. I overheard snatches: 
“O-24 searchlight crew-: Light the 
entrance of the bay for incoming 
transport. Women and children eva¬ 
cuees from a sunk transport are being 
picked up by following warships. 
C'crmans arc firing on the harbor. 
Instruct the 35th Battery to shell 
the Germans.” 

These underground chambers had 
a drinking system, a drainage system, 
a restaurant, a barbershop, and many 
Ollier services deep in the rock. But 
air was lacking. When the ventilators 
broke down it became difficult to 
breathe. Many of the w'orkers were 
women, an<l it was tragic to see their 
unsparing toil. 'I’hcir pale sallow 
eyes inllamcd, they gasped for 
breath at telephones or typewriters. 
Occasionallv relieving one another at 
work, they look in their arms their 
children, wiio sweated in their sleep, 
and stood in the trenches outside, 
breathing deeply the sharp sea air. 
But such relief was rare and often 
interrupted by shrajinel or bombs. 

UiKlerground, all voices and sijunds 
were drowned by the fearful noise of 
the explosions on the rock ab<n e. So 
heavy W'as the bombardment, which 
resumed regularly just before dawn 
each day, that in places the rock was 
cleft and it seemed that at any min¬ 
ute these corridors, rooms and dug- 
outs would cave in to bury com¬ 
pletely thc.se tirclc.ss toiling people. 

DtTRiNG the next four davs I did 
not leave the underground head¬ 
quarters and saw nothing of what 
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was happening outside. But an officer 
who had been out on duty described 
the city’s tlestruction. 

" .1 Jicre is no town left. The houses 
arc all roofless, llie streets are nearly 
all hlockcil by avalanches of rubble.” 

l licre was no place in the town 
where insirunicnts of death did not 
f^ic vail. No place w.is safe from 
l)onibs, land niiiu-s, or sliellfirc. I'.v- 
ervthinti that moved —cullers, cars 

and motorcycles-.was pursuitl and 

a Hacked, hmemy air s<jiiadrons 
sought out women and children who 
were slielteiing among the rocks, 
awaiting their turn to he evacua'.ed. 
Tovierlul explosives buried, tiiem in 
the debris bedile the sea. 

I'.very day the divers reported to 
the .Vlmiraliv commissar al'oui ma- 
iciial rec«jvi-ivd Ironi the boilom of 
the harbor. '1 liese cxjKMisin iimler- 
waler nnsieries ^li^■l•d cm i v niiilit 

• r O 

and, amid old wrecl-s and skelc-lons 
ol ihedeail, llu vlf)aded iheirbaskets 
wllh unexplodi'd Inniibs and shells. 

fhe commissar was insatiable, lie 
carelully thumlnxl rescued hills of 
lading, asking ju isisieutlv: ‘‘Where 
are those six airplane engines? W lierc 
are the bandages, the cotton, wool 
and drugs? What arc you iloingdown 
there? Playing cIkss with thedeail.^” 
“Just lha'.," rejilied the chief 
diver, “and you had better take a 
hand down below; then you will he 
Siitisficil that it is impossible to get 
up tho.se mot ('I S. 'I hcy are covereil 
witli piles of dead liorses ami cavalry¬ 
men in the hold. Drugs—“ lie hesi¬ 
tated — “1 c.in’l go there.” 
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“Why not?” 

“I have been a diver for 30 years.' 
I have seen things thatMrove people 
who were working next to me mad, 
but to go into that cabin where, if I 
open the door, dead bodies of chil¬ 
dren will rusli toward me — no, 1 
can't.” 

“Well,” said llic commissar, “that 
means you arc letting li^■ing children 
dii- for lack ol iood and liandages.” 

1 lie discussions abvavs ended with 
the di\ers going hack down below. 
And in the morning the airplane 
nu'tois were taken to tlic airiicld, 
and tlie hanilages were drying in the 
SUM, and the sahaged shells were on 
the w.iy to the enemy through 
Sevastopol’s sky. 

Night alter night our ships would 
steal into the liarhor hriugiug rein¬ 
forcements and supj'lies, evacuating 
women and children, 'flic Cicrmans 
illuminatetl the landing stages with 
jxu'.ichule Hares and searchlights, 
and shelled (lx in iinmercihilly. The 
scene was indescrihahle: oil tanks 
hla/.(.-d; cases ol amiminilions cx- 
plodid; truck dri\'ers rushetl over¬ 
loaded machines through the flame 
and smi>k(‘ while the lire-lighlers 
strove to check the fires. 

Always there was the effort to 
maintain the tremendous tempo of 
loatliiigaiid unloading. Faster, faster, 
faster. At tiawn every vessel must he 
far away from the quay. 'J'he stakes 
were higli and the methods used had 
to he ruthless. Among the clock la¬ 
borers were a number of con vie us. 
One of them hail organized a f'ronn 
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of malconicnts who dclaved the 
work. A communications ofliccr came 
up to the cojivict leader and said: 
“Open your mouth and say ‘Ah’l” 
Whereupon he shot the man in the 
teeth, spattering tliose around with 
blood and braijis. Then turning to 
the others, he said: “1 want tempo.” 

When, finally, I j)luckcd up 
courage to lca\c the Adniiralt)’s 
ijiiderg'-ound slicllc.-r by tiayliglu, 1 
felt my nerves quailing bclore the 
frightful, giganlic jianorama. llalf- 
siibnierged shijvs showing slerii or 
bow projecting Iroin the water still 
held traj)])ed cargos ol unlorlunaic 
fugitives. A liillv loaded schooner 
lay on its side ilh its masts sprawled 
on the surface stretching toward the 
coast like the arms oJ. a helpless 
drownijig jiian. 

'I’he inhabiianto of the houses 
Jiearest to the sea used to lake reluge 
among these hulks (luring air rauls. 
"J’hey believed naively that bombs 
do not fall in the same place twice. 
They were wrong, for the (jerinans 
bombed the wrecks. 

Within the city there was jio time 
for funerals, 'i'he deatl were covered 
with a thin laver of earth. On a 
hillock, where a damaged plane lay, 
I read these words written on a piece 
of a propeller: “Make room, you in 
the graves. Shift, %ou old soldiers. A 
newcomer has joined you to prove 
his love of battle. 1 akc him into your 
graves. He is worthy.” 

In search of oil reservoirs, the 
Germans had completely desolated 
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a cemetery. The remains of the 
Crimean War dead were scattered, 
and fresh blood drenched their ashes, 
llehind the cemetery lay a region 
which had been so badly bombed 
that it was impossible to determine 
W’herc streets or hoiis'es had been. 
Here, were craters that contained 
bloodstained water in \vhich floated 
hands, limbs, torsos of children. 

It astonished me to sec, in this 
terrible region, a young, mode.stly 
dre.sscd woman picking her way 
through ruins, carrying a bunch of 
fresh flowers. Down bombarded 
streets she walked with liead lield 
high, iinllinching. I'.vcry day, 1 
learneil, sh.e passed through ruined 
SevastojX)! carrying a banner of 
flowers to the cemetery where her 
husband, a man honored among 
Sevastopol's delenders, lay buried. 
She rejected all advice to join the 
evacuees, replying: “1 shall stay bcrc 
where my husband lies.” 'I'lie fight¬ 
ing men were proud of her for her 
liecision — proud that, beside them, 
stood this .silent, niodesL Russian 
woman whose love was so bright and 
lionoral)le. 

R r.coNN'A1 ssANCE photogiaplis 
proved conclu.sively to the Ciernian 
Command that Sevastopol had 
ceased to exist. CJermnn trocjps were 
told lliey would be bathing in the 
bay within two days’ time, and after 
that they would be given a long leave. 

Yet the town survived. Roiling 
wii li energy and hatred, it gjiavvcd at 
the earth with bleeding gums. De- 
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prived of its life above ground, 
Sevastopol continued its struggling 
existence in cellars, abandoned quar^ 
lies, or dugouts. 

Typical was a mine factory I 
visited. The noise was incredible. 
The vast cellar was subdivided by 
heavy metal screens where hundreds 
of lathes hummeti and rattled. A 
roaring tractor motor, [miling and 
smoking like a bad old safnos'ar, was 
generating clccrricity. When the mo¬ 
tor stopped, tlic lights went out; 
immediately every worker lit a ciga¬ 
rette, and the cave glowed with hun¬ 
dreds of faint lights. It hail been 
agreed among them that only when 
their work was held uji by a. failure 
of current should there be smoking. 

The machines ran 24 hours daily. 
Everybody was working. Before me 
was an elderly woman at a sianijiing 
machine. She had no right haiul. It 
had been torn away by a bomb blast. 
After leaving the. hospital she rcluscd 
to be evacuated. Jh'sidc her was a 
beautiful young woman with a nurs¬ 
ing baby at her breast, keeping con¬ 
trol of a boring machine at the. same 
lime. Sometimes she charmed all by 
singing a lullaby. 

On bunks built in three tiers 
along the walls, the workers of other 
sliifts slept, wcdgeil in among per¬ 
sonal possessions and luggage for 
which there was no room elsewhere. 
On the lower bunks pale sallow chil¬ 
dren played war games. The girls 
w'ould wrap grenades in pieces of 
bright-colored cloth to make dolls. 

Messengers, department chiefs, 


journalists, newsreel* operators hur¬ 
ried through the lines of bunks along 
the corridors. Kneeling at a small 
table, an engineer was shaving. The 
cashier was paying out w'ages. A 
resting telephone switchboard girl 
was playing a guitar. These and 
many others lived and worked here. 

FiiOM the fighting front itself came 
strange and terrible stories. One day. 
in tlie harbor a passenger ship was 
sinking. An explosion in the hold had 
blocked the door to the messroom, 
where there were wountled lying. 
Prom the engine room burning fuel 
was llowing, leaking through the 
messroom door. It could not be 
stopped. I'mgulfcd in the burning 
liquid, wounded men struggled to 
get through portholes too narrow for 
their shoulders. These woundetl men 
were not armeil and could not kill 
themseb'cs. A sailor struggled along 
the ileck outsiile to the porthole 
through which the head of an agon¬ 
ized friend appeared. His comrade 
begged him to kill him. The sailor 
drew his revolver and shot. He then 
turned away He had tlonc w-hat he 
could. 

Anil from a Russian commander of 
marines, I heard this story of front¬ 
line barbarity: “Last December when 
the Germans captured Height 615, 
they took the most severely wound^ 
of our marines and arranged them in 
the shape of swastikas. Then they 
poured gasoline on them and set 
them on hre. All night the blazing 
starfish lit up the valley.” 
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As THE nth (lay of the fourth 
German offensive dawned, tlie radio 
loudspeakers wliich faced each other 
across no-man’s-land fell silent. I'lach 
sitlc had used this form of propa¬ 
ganda. Each talked the enemy's lan¬ 
guage. The announcers came to know 
each other well and loudly re¬ 
proached each other for professional 
laiilts, for bad grammar, jwor jokes, 
traces of drunkenness in their voices. 

German propaganda broadcasts 
were chicHy aimed at our marines 
-of whom they were most alrakl. 
'fhey would usually CJid something 
like this: '‘Aw'aken from your opium 
tlrcam of Bolshevist propaganda. A 
fiermaii sailor is talking to you. i 
have common feelings with you. If 
you lo\ c the Black Sea, come to us 
and it will he yours as before. Our 
I'iihrcr will appreciate your action 
and give each of you a motor launch.” 
Eor reply, our radio crews wouUl 
transmit a recording of loud laugh¬ 
ter. Over the sound of gunfire this 
mockery wouUl echo in the hills, 
filling the niglit with ghoulish sounds. 

But on this morning of the of¬ 
fensive’s nth day something remark¬ 
able happened in the enemy trenches. 
It was solemn religious chanting, a 
great chorus that surged across the 
bitter, stony ground — the Ruma¬ 
nians praying for victory, despair¬ 
ingly, as they kiccd the sun on the 
Crimean hills. 

“It is a rather gay rclig’on they 
have. Comrade Political Commis¬ 
sar,” said a soldier as he sorted his 
precious reserve cartridge boxes. 
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It was clear that an assault was 
about to begin. Entering an observa¬ 
tion post 1 hear the chiefs voice: 
“Zero hour. Be ready for the lirc- 
works," and at the same moment I 
see tanks creeping out from the left 
side of the valley. They arc followed 
by running figures. Through iny 
glasses 1 see that they arc half naked 
and have the butts of their tommy 
guns pressed against their sweating 
bodies, "j'hcv have cotton in their 
nostrils because of the stench of the 
corjxscs. Some, I sec, carry movie 
cameras recording the battle. 

Suddenly everydilng is enveloped 
ill smoke. Nothing is visible. Into 
this diistv soil we shoot hlindlv. 
Honrs pass. I'hc battle rages, 'fhe 
weight of the explosions presses down 
on one’s head, scjiiee/.ing one’s brains, 
eyes and eardrums. 

'I'he leading tanks have reached 
the trenches. Somehow they arc 
checked there, siuklenly they wheel 
sharply, scrunching the bodies of 
Cicnnan and Rumanian soldiers who 
have just been killed in the assault. 
But several of our batteries are 
silenced. 

At this point the Germans strike 
decisively from the air. Our planes 
arc outiuimhcred ten to one. 'I'he 
attack of the dive hf)mh(:rs is not a 
battle but an cxenilion, a complete 
suppression of the earth and the 
men on it, and when the planes 
have swept on, enemy tanks surge 
forward. 'I'hosc who defended the 
second line saw everything that hap¬ 
pened; they saw their fellows wiped 
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out, several of our batteries silenced; 
but they stood firm. No one ran 
away, although they knew that two 
or three more assaults would carry 
the enemy through the defenses. 

The end is history, though I was 
not there to see it, for I w’as ordered 
out on the last submarine to leave 
Sevastopol. When the Germans came 
to the fourth sector of defenses they 
met with practically no resistance. 
'I’hcrc was no surrender, but out of 
the division that had been defending 
that part of the line only 130 men 
were left alive. 

I’lic advajicing Germans were sus- 
jilcious and fearful of the corpses. 
Stabbing and slashing the Ixxlies 
with their bayonets or emptying 
their revolvers into llicm, thev 
sneaked forwaril under the cover of 
light tanks towards the Konsianti- 
novsky Hatlery. Capture of this hat- 
icry would give the enemy complete 
control of the harbor, and the clian- 
Jicl to the sea. 

The 130 survivors liad long since 
received an order to abandon their 
jTositions. They igjiorcd it. ^J'licy 
chose their narrowest sector aiul de¬ 
fended it so resolutely that the Ger¬ 
mans were forced to pause for rein¬ 
forcements. ^J'hesc 130 men fought 
for the lives of their wf)uu<led com¬ 
rades who were being ferried across 
the bay. 

The wounded, many of them 
horribly misshapen, lay along the 
beaches. The supplies of drugs and 
water haa been cxliausied — there 
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was nothing to ease their distress. 
And this everyone knew — the doc¬ 
tors and the wounded. There were 
no reproaches, no complaints. The 
W’oiinded suffered .and died quietly. 
Young Russian women who had 
served in the army from the begin¬ 
ning of the war carried the wounded 
to boats, and swam or sank with 
them when their boat w'as hit. 

The men who were fighting to let 
this go on, those 130, knew what the 
women were doing. Even when re¬ 
inforcements arrived the Germans 
were still unable to break through 
this last stubbornly contested line 
of defense. But the ranks of the 
marines thinned rapidly and it was 
a mere 40 who made the final stand 
at Konstantinovsky Baticry. 

I'or ihrce days and three nights 40 
men hckl that battery — days and 
nights when the German attack was 
incessant. I'or three days and nights 
these sailors held shut the gates to 
Sevastopol, and only when all their 
bullets and shells bad been spent did 
resistance on the fourth sector of the 
Sevastopol defense come to ai\ end. 
Not one battery fell into the cn- 
emv’s hands. One hv one, as thev 
exhausted their ammunition or were 
disabled, they blew themsel^■es up. 
]•'verylhing which might he of use to 
the cnemv was destroved. 

For eight months this town, which 
was nr)r a very large place and which 
had been built and fortified to with¬ 
stand danger coming from the sea, 
liad stemmed the advance of the 
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whole German and Rumanian Cri¬ 
mean Army toward the Caucasus. 
But now, before the enemy’s relent¬ 
less steam-roller advance, Sevastopol 
itself — for Sevasto]X)l had ceased to 
be a city and had become a tradition 
which had winged its way to all 
Russia — fell back with those tor¬ 
tured, sweating, bleeding, swearing 
sailors, who, step by step, with their 
breasts to the enemy, retreated to¬ 
ward the last lighthouse in Crimea 
— the Chersonese. 
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At a port on the eastern coast of 
the Black Sea I watched the arrival 
of one of the last ships to leave Sevas¬ 
topol. She was mastless, her bridge 
had been shot away, and her sides 
were riddled like a sieve, but the 
Germans had not managed to sink 
her. The first words of the wounded 
sailors on reaching land were: “We 
shall return to Sevastopol. We have 
seen how the lamps of the Chersonese 
Lighthouse went out, but we shall 
light them again.” 



Selected by liarl Spurling 


1 called up a friend in Washington 
and said, “Where can 1 get a room to¬ 
night?” He said, “W’here are you call¬ 
ing from?” I told him a telephone Ikx)11i 
and he said, “U.'ippy dreams!” 

— 1 ienry y(iuii|{in:iii. Kale Smith Hour (CatS) 

“Remember when Dorothy T..ainoiir 
came out on ihc screen in her sarong — 
how quiet it was?” 

“Yeh. You could hear the soldiers 

waiting for a pin to drop.” 

— Hoi) lIoi)c (Nnc) 

“I have to pick up a girl at Holly¬ 
wood and Vine at six o’clock.” 

“Who is she?” 

“How do I know who’s going to be 
at Hollywotxl and Vine at six o’clock?” 

— Hums and .Mien (NBC) 

The desert .sands were so thick in 
Tunisia that the Germans couldn’t see 
their hands above their heads. 

— Matinee (Mutuil) 


“When W^ilber brings liis report card 
home why do yon always .sign it with an 


X.?” 

“[ don’t want the Icaclier to think 
that anyone who can read and write 
would have a .son like that.” 


— Tommy Higgs Shaw (NIIC) 


“It seems to me,” said the judge, 
“that you’ve been coming up before 
me for the last 20 years.” 

“Can I help it if you don’t get pro¬ 
moted?” — Can You Top This? (NBC) 


A m!ui hit me ‘with a car. I said, 
“W’hat’s the idea. You had plenty of 
rtxMii. Why didn't you go around me?” 
He .said, “I’m sorry, but 1 only have an 
A card.” —Kate Smith Hour 


“I never go to the movies any more. 
My wife comes home .so tired. Besides, 
they’re mostly airplane pictures now, 
and she always criticizes the .spot weld¬ 
ing out loud.” — Gruucho Man (CB$) 



A Reader s Digest Symposium 


Tf ljat'’s TVrong 'ivith Management? 

AM a luinian hrinj;, iioi a machine! T am a partner in America’s 
war production, wliy can't management treat me as such? 
^^’e'rc supposed to he shoulder to shoulder in a democracy, but 
management doesn't act that, way.” 

d’hrough hundreds of the letters [Huiring in to 'I’he Reader’s Digest 
symposium on “What's Wrong with Management’’ runs the same 
indignant plea ol inielligi ni. men and women aroused to protest be¬ 
cause their sense ol dignity, their strong leeling of personal impor¬ 
tance, is being lacerated. Scores ol writers express their relic! at a 
chanci to speak out. 'They arc iar Irom being embittered or ‘'radical”; 
they arc analytical, eager to help solve troubles. 

liclow are excerpts centering arounil thi- single, major complaint: 
‘'Managi’inenl doesn't realize we are iuiman.” Some ol the other 
dominant complaints will be tiisciissed in luiure issues. 


Ontiino 

I'iii.l. Smii'ii, a coiiseieiKi<tiis iellow’ 
with a wile and two swell kid.s. heeoine.s 
No. I4n<j, is liiied and lired as such. 
Management would lind ihe personal 
loneh |)avs di' ideiids. l.abor .should he 
consulted more olieii; ve.irs on the job 
have taught us nnu h. I'heie is a ga[i to 
be bridge<l, and nianageineiit needs to 
lay a lew planks. 

Ohio 

1 .\M liaison ollieer between labor and 
management. Although representing 
management, my s\lup.iihies are Ire- 
qiu ntly with labor. 

(hir company lias a numlH'r ol pkints. 
In Plant A we have a superintendent 
wJio keeps Ills word to the grievaiiLe 
committee, respects the individual [ler- 
sonality and problems ol each man, and 
will go into Jiis own pocket to helf' a 
worker over a tough spot. I Ic has com- 


immieaied this aiiilude to his loremen 
auti leaders. 

Plant M cloes e.saetly the same work 
with the .same ei|ui]imem. (aisis are 
eoiisiderably higher [ler unit heeaii.se of 
slfsw downs,ahsenteeism ami inelliciency. 
The superinlendem is Irving to reiluce 
eo^t.s. I le prow Is through the plaei-likea 
|)()Ii* einan, barking at loremen, bawling 
out leadiMs, driving the men. 'I'hev do 
not like to woi k for him. I J(‘ has let the 
plant run down, ineluding saieiy aiid 
.sanitary laeilltiis wJiieh were rejiaircd 
only on order «)I govi rnment inspeeiors. 

I he worker wants to leel that the 
company likes him ami is interested in 
his wellare. 

cir YorJi 

< )t K coMi’ANV union had a dance for 
the heneJii ol the USO. l.verv mein- 
luT ol management was apprmieheti, but 
oniv hall liought lickeis and not one 
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showed up in person. Our basket¬ 
ball team won every game in the in¬ 
dustrial league and the employes sug¬ 
gested and arranged a game ugainst a 
team from another city. I'hc players 
sent each member of management a 
complimentary ticket. Although the 
affair was a huge success only one mem¬ 
ber of management w:is present. 

One of tJie most pojiular men in the 
plant retired at 66. TJie workers voted 
a royal scnd-olf and made him king for 
a night at a dinner party. Although cor¬ 
dially invited, management was con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. 

California 

BiiroRii December 1941 T had never 
been a day laborer. Because of my intL- 
pendent busitiess I had never come un¬ 
der big corporation management. Now 
after more than a year and a half 1 know 
that man.'igement's attitude toward la- 
lx)r is at fault. 

In this ilay of enlightened knowledge 
about sanitation we have this: 500 men 
work on each shipway, under each way 
is a small windowless room with six 
open toilet s, one urinal trough four feet 
long, one ash bowl with only cold 
WMter, no soap, no paper towels. You 
can imagine that rwm after 500 men 
have tried to use it. 

There is a shower Iniilding but it can 
accommodate only 200 men at a time. 
With 18,000 of us tired, hungry, want¬ 
ing to get Iiomc, few can stop to w'ait 
their turn in the showers. 

The point I make is not sanitation. 
It is the resentment this condition cre¬ 
ates. We come from clean homes; we 
would like to go home wdth at least 
clean hands.' We know that “manage¬ 
ment” up in the ollice ha.s well-equipped 
rooms for itself. Yet when we ask only 
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for soap and towels, those are refused. 
Management’s attitude is to hell with 
us. All right, to hell with management. 

Why should our reasonable petitions 
be ignored? Why are rules posted 
terms of threat? We, too, arc men ol 
pride and self-respect, 

Indiana 

Brown and Smith arc asked to build 
a number of boxes. Brown is left in 
ignorance as to their use. Smith is given 
complete information. Management 
fails to reali 7 .e that, the skill of both be 
ing equal. Smith will prcxiuce better 
boxes in less time. Management has 
instilled in Smith a feeling of belonging. 
Give the w«)rker hall the care ami sluily 
given the machinery, and management 
will reduce costs and increase [)r<xluc- 
tion. 

jArJiansas 

In ot. it war plant we have the great¬ 
est lal)f»r turnover imaginable. About 
i5,ii(X) emph)ycs have left us in little- 
over a year. Manageineni is lesponsible 
for a gootlly [xtrtioii of this. It fails tt) 
consitler the ieelings of the worker. 

“'rhis week you’ll work 30 hours, 
next week 48.” 

“C'ancel your vacation. Y'ou can’t 
take it now.” 

“W'e overpaid you. ()ur mistake. Y’^ou 
must pay it back fight away.” 

“Y'ou start working the ii p.m. to 
7 a.m. shift tomorrow.” 

“YY)u /«>/.f/do this, vou vuistdo that, 
must, must. must. ” 

Management fails to recognize the 
employe as an individual. It considers 
him an automaton, not supposed to 
know the why of an intricate operation, 
just required to do one small operation 
of many. 
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’riir.ui- IS not any kiiu? of pep talk 
lilt c-ijuals ihc boss’s pilcliin^j in liiin- 
sclfniul ;ji i ling diny. I'oo many 1m»sscs 
bclic.’\i' a raise in wages ineans i\ciy- 
ibing ro llie workers, r'-very man 
should get a ciiancc to share tl»e man¬ 
agement by weekly disiribnie.il sng- 
geslion .sheets or intimaie meelings 
with the management. I siiggisl meef- 
ings between all union groups, straw 
bosses anil management once a month, 
lo iron out all difTeremes among the 
head men, who are mosib- responsible 
for the terrible jealousies and delays in 
production. 


Oh;,, 

l iiR M.\IN trouble with management 
is ii.s belief that employe.^ ha\i no 
interest in the busim ss beyoinl put 
ting in their time and i'oliei.ting 
the-r pa\' cheeks. Our causes of 
di.s.satisfaction mostly are capable 
of ejLsy solution; inadefjuaie light¬ 
ing, sudden unjustilied «lismissals, 
and a niggardly vacation policy 
of three days less any lime misseil 
during the year. 

'I’hc manageuienl never reali/eil 
how expensive its large labor turn¬ 
over wa.s. Suggestions to superiors 
brought the discouraging reply, 

“ rhey’vc always done things this 
way." This company will never 
get anvw'here until the maitagc- 


ment realizes that a firm's greatest 
asset is its employes. 

14^isconsin 

1 '..mpt,oyt;s want to know where ihev 
are being letl. Ameiieans are Irom Mis¬ 
souri. Aloofne.ss of managemeut ron- 
Iributcs to the “wJiat the iiell" aniui<le 
.» ol employes. 'I’hcy want to belong. ()ni’ 
third of their lives is spent at the [dani. 
It is like a lioine to them. But many of 
the ollieials are strangers. 

A kind word from one of the 
hig shots often rioc.s more than .some 
Cfnuplicated program devised hv an 
outside professional stirrer-iijipcr. I'.ach 
person shoukl Jeel IVee lo exjiress his 
opinion without fear of losing his joli. 
'I hat i.s what W’C arc fighting this war 
Jor. freedom of expression. 


Whiir's Wrong with 
A'lanngcincnt? 

I j;i"ri-KS from workers on ihi.s .sub- 
jei i will help to achii'vc closer uiuler- 
Manding and better relations in Ameri¬ 
can indu.siry. 

Let's have more. Jf y'oii arc an indus- 
tiial worker, tell us your complaint 
ahoiii \()ur management. Be specific, 
(iire cnncrelc cxtini/'fes of what wronp^. 

.'Ml letters will he kept confKli-utial, 
anil Sioo will be paid for each letter 
irom which excernts arc pritneil. 


^ at\Benny s Victory Ganlcn report: My {lorato crop turned 
out well. Some are as hig as marbles, some as big as peas, and, 
of conr.se, there arc quite a lew little ones. 



America V First Spoils of JFar 

Condensed from The L'nilcd States News 


rtMERn:A already is ricli in war 
r\ booty seized right here at 
Xj\. ]K)inc. "I'his booty is so vast 
tliat Jio one has ventureil to strike 
its total, but ils value is estimated at 
upward of $3,r)00,()0(»,()f)0. 

A few hours after bombs fell on 
Pearl Harbor, agents of the Oflicc ol 
Alien Property Custodian swooped 
ufX)n enemy-owned imhistrial plants, 
warehouses, banks and stores. About 
$200,000,000 worth of scarce war 
materials — aluminum, steel, steel 
forgings, machine parts, chemicals — 
was cached in warehouses and facto¬ 
ries. These materials were channeletl 
at once into the U. S. war effort. 

Other seize(J properties incluiled 
some 300 going business concerns. 
Half of these were manufacturing 
companies, some of which were 
needed in the war cllort. rhesc were 
kept running - but tlisloyal officers 
and employes were replaced by rep- 
rescntati\ es'of the OAPC and by re¬ 
liable private citizens. 

Most of the plants w ill .soon be put 
on the auction block. vSmall compa¬ 
nies will be .sold outright to the high¬ 
est bidder. Stock in the larger con¬ 
cerns is to be sold to the public 
through established underwriting 
companies. In both cases, steps will 
be taken to insure that the proper¬ 
ties will rerniiln in American hands. 

Meanwhile, OAPC has offered 


\i.s proper lies, plan led in the 
liiiiled Stales to disrupl American 
iiidiisiry, are now aiding our war 
efTorl. 

ff 

American businessmen more than- 
40,000 seized enemy patents and pat¬ 
ent applications. They are not to be 
sokl; but any .American can obtain a 
license to put one of the.se patents to 
work upon payment of a $50 fee, 
and no royalty is charged. The pat¬ 
ents cover a broad field, from amuse¬ 
ment gadgets to hoisting cranes, and 
involve chemical proces.ses, electron¬ 
ics, radio, plastics and textiles. There 
is one patent for a tennis ball which 
“practically won’t wear out,” and 
there arc 22 patents for zippers. 

With the patents, .some highly 
valuable copyrights were acquired, 
particularly in .scientific and techni¬ 
cal fields, (incidentally, OAPC holds 
the American copyrights to Hitler’s 
Mein Karnpf and about $30,000 in 
royalty payments .“due the author 
and his German publishers.”) 

The list of war prizes runs all the 
way from cameras taken from in¬ 
terned enemy aliens to ships. Twenty- 
nine German and Italian ships are 
in regular wartime service. 

After the first World War, a con¬ 
gressional investigation re\'ealed nu¬ 
merous scandals in the management 
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of sciz(?(l alien properly, and a num¬ 
ber of ollieials who luul lined tlicir 
pockcls went lo pii.sr)n. 'I’lie Alien 
ProjH'riy CiisKxlian, Leo Crow¬ 
ley, isdelermined lhat lhcr(' sliall be 
no fraud this time. OAl’C' personnel 
arc not allowed to buy securities of 
seized companies. 'I'he Securities and 
KNchan}»e C>)mfiiissioii Is supervising 
the sale of business proper!i<‘s. Hank 
examiners of the C'omptroller of the 
Curresiey and aiulilors from slate 
bankinjT commissions oversee the 
liquidation of bank assets. 

'.['he huiiilreds of millions ol dol¬ 
lars pourinjj into the ()A1’(' till are 
earmarked printarily to protect the 
foreign interests ol the American 
businessman \^■hen the war is over. 
Between wars, Americans invesietl 
billions of dollars in Axis countries 
and in cottntries in)w occupied by 
the .Axis, in manv cases building l.ic- 
tories and other establishments. 'I’lu^ 
dictators have seized these proper¬ 
ties. Business rit>hls and businesses 
themselves have disappeared. 

'rite (fund may be used as a 
bartjalnint? tool at the peace confer¬ 
ence. riie Axis will ask restitution 
for the jn'operlies seized in the 
I’niled Slates. But no restitution 
will be made until the claims of 
American busine.ssmen for pi'operiy 
lost abroad have been adjudicateil 
aiul satisfied. .After lhat, the former 
Axis owners of .America’s war prizes 
can ex[K'ct a cash reimbursement 
only. 'I'he r>roperties themselves are 
lo form a permanent addition to 
the wealth of the l.'niied Slates. 


//o M.sTTF.R where you live, the 
chances arc that Leo ' 1 '. Clrowley, 
as .Alien Properly (.Aistodian, holds 
for Lnclc Sam .some })ropeily within, 
a few miles of y<iur home, or has his 
a<;enl.s .stationed near you. I'hc 
spuler web of (ierman and Japanese 
properties .set uj") belore the war ex- 
tciuls all over the L'nitetl Stales. 
'I hcir purpo.se was to sirai\nle our 
iiil'am cbemical, drug, synthetics 
anil other vi'al \sar iiuhisiries, and lo 
use controlled concerns as ci-nicrs of 
espionage an<l saholage. 

Ca-owley’.s job is lo lind the com¬ 
panies. seize them, and see to it that 
this .\xis hold on ,\meiican business 
is broken now and lorever. 'I’he in- 
stances of oui ainl-oiu .Axis owner- 
ship ol properties here arc rare, 
.More ollen, (Irowley finds a tangled 
mass ol holding conipanii's incorpo¬ 
rated in “neuiiar’ nalions, cainou- 
ll.iging aciiial eontrol. Beuiern H)^9 
and ni.p dozens ol liclilious irans- 
lers ol siock into the names of Amer¬ 
ican ciii/ens were arramied. 

To combat their ingenuity, ( aow- 
lev's agents sialimied across the 
n.uion lee<l inloriuai ion to ^50 
liighly trained experts. Right now 
the agents aie tracing lips, watching 
siispicioiis operalions, in num- than 
1000 laciories, hanks and store.s. 
Many more companies will he m i/cd 
in the months ahead. “We have been 
naive aboiiL the ways r>f ambitiijus 
nalion.s," Oowley ileclares, “hill wc 
are learning Jasi. iiit the enemy 
hard with (he economic ammunition 
he has sioreil in this couniry against 
us. Aiid wo’ll prevent once and for 
all any re[ieal performance.” 

— ■ Svliiii 1'. I'lirli'r in Thr .tmcricun M^igiizhie 



€[ Determined women of our Civil War taught 
the world the importance of battlefield care 

Lincoln's Daughters of Adercy 

Condensed from a forthcoming book * by 
Marjorie Barstow Grccnbie 

Aulhor of “American Sapa,” 

“Be Your Age!” ere. 


W HEN Mrs. Hannah \\’alicrs 
of Southport, England, 
reached the age of loo last 
year. King George and Queen 
Elizabeth sent congratulations, and 
newspaper reporters sought her opin¬ 
ion of the modern woman in uni¬ 
form. And when she died this year, 
the British put us to shame by 
recalling why slic was important. 
For Mrs. Walters was the last sur¬ 
vivor of the Waacs of the American 
Civil War. 

They did not call them Waacs in 
those days. T hey called them The 
Eadics of the L’nited States Sanitary 
Commission. But these women were 
a genuine army auxiliary corps, do¬ 
ing for the army much that the 
army now docs for itself. What they 
did to mitigate the horrors of war 
makes one of the most heroic stories 
in American annals. 

Nothing like the Sanitary Com¬ 
mission had been known before in 
the history of warfare. Up to the 
Civil War most deaths in war were 
due to diseases caused by poor food, 
impure water and unsanitary living 
conditions. Camps w'erc pitched with¬ 
out regard for drainage or safe water, 


and latrines were unknown. Sick 
soldiers were expected to care for 
each other. W’oundcd men might be 
transported to hospitals, if conven¬ 
ient, or they might be neglected al¬ 
together. W'hen an army moved on, 
it abandoned those who could not 
keep pace. 

Such dis(.lain for the soklier’s health 
and morale was bad enough in a 
small professional army. It became 
intolerable when, on April 15, i86j, 
in response to Lincoln’s call for 75,- 
000 men, volunteers began streaming 
into the totally unprepared mobili¬ 
zation centers at Cairo, Illinois, and 
Washington, I). C. In the capital, 
when the first feverish heat of spring 
struck, thundershowers washed the 
sew'age from army encampments into 
the Potomac, and the men drank the 
water. WHien they got sick, as they 
did in appalling numbers, they were 
piled into churches, without running 
water or toilets, and into shacks 
along the river hastily cleared of 
Negro refugees. And there many of 
them died. 

Soon the soldiers’ letters began to 
reach home. Ben had spent three 
rainy nights in a W'ashington stable 
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because there was ni) other place for 
a soldier to bunk, l.d wanted some 
cologne water to help him stand the 
smells of open drains, human ollal, 
accuniulaied camp filth. Hardly a 
dav passed without news ol the 
death of .some boy Jrom the village 
or neighborhocKl. 

Women all over the country be¬ 
gan to gather in churches, school- 
liouses and private homes and coin- 
})are letters (roiii the c.imps. 'i'luy 
also read aloud reports from ('.iara 
Ikirton.a cjuiet littleex-schoolieacli- 
er Irom .\Iass;ichusetts, who liad 
gone to Washington to .see i«)r her- 
sell. 

In the late spring, handbills signed 
by c)2 “respected gentlewomen ' in 
Ne^^■ ’\'ork ('its. incliulinL: such 
nanus as .Mrs. W illiani C'ullen Ih v- 
ant. .Mrs. W. H. ,\sior, and .Mr.s. 

Stuyvesiint, announced a mass meei- 
ing at (^yooper I nion. ( )ver .^orxi 
tlelermined women gatheie<l, bring 
ing male captives from among clergy, 
doctors and businessmen. I hev or- 
gani/.cd themselves into a grim .so¬ 
ciety called I'he Women’s (leniral 
Association lor Kelicl, and allilialed 
their society with similar women’s 
associations which had sprung up 
from (yhicagt) to Boston. 

Inspired by I'lorencc Nighiingale’s 
heroic nt;r.sing ol the wounded in 
the Crimea six years belore. Miss 
Dorothea Dix, a stately, blue-eyed 
iS-ew England womtin, had already 
gone to W'sliiiigton and won from 
President Lincoln’s olfice an order 
to provide too trained nurses for the 
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armv. 'I'his she sent on to the Worn- 
en’s Ontnil, with the.se specifica¬ 
tions: “No women under 30. All 
nurses are rec|tiircd to lx* plain¬ 
looking women. I hcir dresses nitist 
be brown or black, with no bows, 
curls, jewelry or hoop skirts.” 

The Women’s Out ral jxastiaded a 
Laiiiarian clergyman. Dr. J lenry W'. 
Bellows; a physician, l .)r. Eli.sha I lar- 
ris; ;md three other medical men to 
go to-Washington to carry tlieir plea 
lor the appointment ol a Sanitary 
C'ommi'sion. In W'a.shington the 
live gentlrinen were received with 
an almost pitying politeness. “ J'hey 
regardi-d us,” said Dr. l.iello\vs. “as 
weak eiiihusiasts representing well- 
meaning but silly women.” 

But .Miss Dix and Dr. Bellows 
visited the War Department day 
alter day, with long lists ol tragedies 
in till- camps. I'inally the harassed 
armv ollicials gave up. “ I'lirn the 
woiiu n loose on rhe mess.” they .said. 
“See il thev can clean it up.” 

()n june () the Secretary of W ar 
aj'proveil theapjX)intment of a I'nited 
States Sanitary Cxjmmi.ssion to over- 
.see the health and welfare ol the 
armv. The live gentlemen ol the 
committee ol the W’oinen’s Central 
reorganized themselves as the Sani¬ 
tary Cx>mmission, and added to tludr 
numlier several names on which they' 
aiul the ladies agreed. 

But the (A)mmission had been 
given no ofliclal power. W’hatever it 
accomplished depended entirely on 
the ladies. P'or while the members 
of the O)mmission were men, they 
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remained at all limes the instruments 
tjf the resolute woiiieii wlio initiated 
the movement. 

T i E Commission’s 
lirsl opporUinitv 
came with the dchaele 
at Hull Kuii, w'luMi 
I he deleaud L iiinii 
troops (leil to Wasli- 
inglon in a headlontf, 
disorderh' moh. Asliamed. niiserahle, 
demoralized, they did not even try 
to return to iheir camps. 

Now tile North, laclni!; I he hitler 
realization that there would he no 
early vieiory, j)repared to inerease 
the army to i,()()ii,()()() men a si/e 
unprecedented in tlie histoiy oi ilie 
world. In the end the army actually 
totaled 2,50(1.000 men. And. thanks 
to the S;tniiary (ixmtmissioii whith 
eventually had 10,000 women serv¬ 
ing in the camps, and r00,000 more 
working diligently hehind the lines 
-- tlie sick and wounded were nursed 
in a wav thai made the eves ol pro- 
lessional .soldiers poj) w itli ama/ement. 
One of the Onnnii.ssion's early 
triumphs was to ilesign the lainoiis 
“pavilion lio.spilals.'’ I’liese were 
hiiilt in units of 50 beds, and liad 
cro.ss ventilation. C’^mstrucled of 
light boards, they could be almost 
completely prefabricated and shi})ped 
anvw'herc on short notice. 

'I’hc women took charge of these 
hospitals and sent the convalescent 
soldiers, wdio had served hitherto as 
nurses, back to bctl. I'enuilc nurses 
were hailed with astoni-shment bv 
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the soldiers, and at first there were 
bluishes on both sides. [..ouLsa May 
Alcott tells how her .su})erinr.cndent 
s;iid to her, when some wounded men 
w’ere brought in, “Come, my dear! 
Take oil six'ks, coats ami shirts; scrub 
them well: put on clean shirts: and 
the attendants will linish them olf 
and lav them in bed." 

Miss .\lcoil gasjied. “lo scrub 
.some dozen lords o( creation at a mo- 

nienl's notice was reallv.really —” 

I low ever, she drow I’lcd her .scruples 
in the wa.shbowi. 

“Some ol the woundeil took the 
jHaforinance like sleepy children,” 
she related, “leaning their tired heads 
against me as I worked; others looked 
grimly scandalized, and .seseral of 
the roughest colored like bashful 
pris.” 

I he Sanitary C^immission drew up 
standards for camji water-supply 
.systems, latrines and garbage dis- 
pos;il, and sent inspectors among die 
cam|)s. Thiir rejKirls w'ere pitiless, 
d'ypieal is: “ I’lie 22iul regiment, Illi¬ 
nois, (ailonei Douglierty, encamped 
near St. l.ouis, is in a wretched con¬ 
dition; 250 out of (^u) sick with dys- 
enliay. 1 lie water, black and dis¬ 
gusting, is taken from pits sunk in a 
half stagnant gutter, in the other 
end of wdiich pigs arc rooting.” 

The Sanitary Inspectors also rc- 
poited proUteering in foexi or cloth¬ 
ing, and .saw to it that each camp re¬ 
ceived its ipioia of tents, supplies 
and medicines. 'J’hey encouraged 
music among the soldiers, distrib¬ 
uted I'eading miittcr, and made sug- 
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gestioiis for the improvement of 
camp life. 

The inspectors came to be feared 
by everyone from the generals down. 
And once a serious abuse became 
known to the women’s societies, woe 
beude the War Department, and 
even the President, if it was not cor¬ 
rected! Mass protests from the women 
of America were sure to follow. 

The outbreak ot large-scale fight¬ 
ing in the W est showed the real met¬ 
tle of several women leaders. On 
rebruary 13, 1862, CJrant attacked 
I'ort Donelson on the Cnimberland 
River. A cold rain was falling, turn¬ 
ing the ground to deep mud. 'fhat 
night brought sleet, then zero tem¬ 
perature. In the heal of their fight, 
the men had thrown away blankets 
and overcoats. Unable to kiiulle fires, 
lest the enemy discover their posi¬ 
tion, they bivouacked in the snow. Hy 
morning many were irozen to death. 

Two days later, clmrch bells in 
the North were wildly proclaiming 
the fall of Donelson. Hut on the 
field lay 7000 wounded of both ar¬ 
mies, covered by the drifting snow. 
Almost no provision hatl been made 
to take them away. 

W ITHIN- a few 
hours after the 
vie torv Marv Saf- 
ford and Mary A. 
(“Mother”) Bicker- 
dyke, two intrepid 
women who had been 
cleaning up the camp at Cairo, Illi¬ 
nois, were on their way to Donelson. 
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They brought nurses, surgeons and 

rescue agents, and evacuated the 

wounded on hastily outfitted steam- 

¥ 

ships. Mary Safl’ord herself, a woman 
of frail physique, mtidc live trips to 
Donelson with the boats. Standing 
in the snow, she directed men who 
with pick and axe prietl and hacked 
the wounded out of the mud into 
which they had frozen fast. 

'J’he women of the Sanitary Com¬ 
mission became a kind of independ¬ 
ent auxiliary army corps, operating 
directly unilcr C Haul’s personal com- 
mjind, and with almost unlimited 
authority to use go\crnmcnt trans¬ 
ports and to cut military red tape. 
Mother Bickctlyke set up one hos¬ 
pital after another, following. Grant 
down the Mississippi. She cared for 
Confederate and Union wountled 
alike, and had .such authority that 
.she was called “Cieneral” Bicker- 
dyke. 

Once, when she di.scharged aii 
assistant .surgeon for drunkenness 
and neglect of duty, the man ap¬ 
pealed to General Slicrman. 

“Who caused vour dLscharge.?” 
he asked. 

“'I’hat Mrs. Bickerdyke.” 

“Oh,” said General Sherman, “if 
it was Bickerdy'ke, 1 can’t do any¬ 
thing for you. She ranks me.” 

Grant employed his efficient \Nomen 
aides to prepare in advance of bat¬ 
tles. Before the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing, he gave them four large 
river steamers to be outfitted and 
staffed as hospital ships. Cincinnati 
and other cities furnished additional 
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vessels, equipped and stafled by local 
members of the Commission. On the 
morning of the battle a large fleet of 
these boats. Hying the yellow flag of 
the Cx)mmission, lay in the 'rennes- 
sec River, ready to take oil thr 
wounded. With them had come 
Mary Salford. 

riie battle lasted two da vs. When 
it was over the baltlegroiiml was so 
covered with the deail and wounded 
that, Crant said, he coiilil not walk 
on it without stepping on a body. 

M auy Sai'I-oki) res¬ 
cued !)oalload 
alter boatload oi 
wouiuled. which she 
consigned to hospitals 
at C'airo, l^uiucah and 
St. L»niis. She was ev- 
ervwhere, dressing wounds, cooking, 
singing anil praying. P>iit when I lie 
last man was safe in a coinlortable 
bed, she collapseil with an injured 
sjiinc. 

ImjMTssed with the work of the 
hospital ships in the West, the War 
Department made a lornial contract 
with the Sanitary ('^mimission to 
care lor the sick and wounded in the 
projectefl Virginia campaign ol ( Jen ■ 
eral McClellan. With loo.ooo men 
he pro|X)sed to land near f ort Mon¬ 
roe and advance up the IVniiisula 
between the York and James rivers 
to take Richmond. 

The ladies recruited surgeons, 
nurses, women workcis and medical 
students to be trained as stretcher- 
bearers, wound dressers and sur¬ 



geon’s assistants, and a hospital trans¬ 
port service of six ships was set up. 
In addition, tlie women had a steam 
launch, the Wilson Stjial/, in which 
they could go up sin;ill streams into 
swamps over which the army was 
advancing. 

Determinedly, day after day, the 
women jiat rolled the swamps in the 
rear of the army, searching for .sick 
or wounded men left behind w'ithout 
lood or meiliclne. The Wi/soTt Small 
would nose its wav uji the creeks, 
crashing through tangled branches 
that hung almost to the black w'ater, 
with two women perched on its lx)w, 
their iiill skirts clinging against them. 
Suddenly they would find what they 
w ere looking lor - a rude shelter ol 
logs, “on low and filthy ground, and 
w'ithin it a score of our men, piled in 
there, covered with vermin, dving 
of lever,” Or again, they would find 
a do/.en typhoid jiatients who had 
been lying outdoors in a jx:lting rain 
for 2.| hours. Altogether, they res¬ 
cued iSoc>() men from the swamps. 

I'.ndlcsslv the lailies leclurcil the 
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officers on the military folly of 
throwing away men. “When you 
just drop a man olf and leave him to 
die because he is a little sick or 
wounded, don’t you needlessly de¬ 
plete your strength?” they asked. 
“Is not an already seasoned soldier 
returned to service worth three raw 
lecruits?” 

The whole country was soc/ii ring¬ 
ing with the praises of these heroines 
of the transports. Their pictures were 
hung on family walls everywhere. 
The rescued men enthusiastically 
advenised the Commission to their 
friends. Stories reached as far as 
California, and the miners there, 
rough men who knew what it was to 
nurse each other without women, 
look up a collection and sent the 
Commission a gift of $100,000 — 
the lirst large coiilribution it had 
received. 

B y the ai:ti’MN of 
1S62 the army 
numbered well over 
1,000,000, and 1,000,- 
000 more were to be 
raised as fast ‘as they 
could be provided for. 
But every regular channel of supply 
was overtaxed. Adequate food for 
the army could not be obtained. 'I’hc 
War Department decided that the 
total woman power of the country, 
which had so far organized itself 
without much official encourage¬ 
ment, was now to be systematically 
mustered, wath the utmost coopera¬ 
tion of government. The problems 
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of the army for the coming year were 
laid before the women’s societies. 
Every type of small and voluntary 
agency for the manufacture of cloth¬ 
ing and the raising and proce.ssing of 
food must be pressed into service. 
Transportation must be organized. 

Scurvy had broken out in the 
western armies, so vegetables must 
be added to the army diet — as the 
women had argued all along. But 
how to get more vegetables? The an¬ 
swer was the apjxiintmcnt of a Sani¬ 
tary Commi.ssion leader, Mary Li\'er- 
more. and her able assistant, Jane 
Hoge, as food and supply dictators. 
I’he.se two staged a long speaking- 
tour, organized women’s societies, 
with men associates, set them up 
in workrooms, established training 
classes, and as.signed each community 
a foot! anil supply quota. 

Potatoes and onions eaten raw 
were the standard preventive of 
scurvy. The women put on a tremen¬ 
dous poiato and-onion campaign, 
rightly surmising that, though these 
vegetables were almost impo.ssible to 
get on the market, there were large 
stores in hiding. Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Hoge had every village in the 
country plastered with posters say¬ 
ing, “A barrel of potatoes for every 
soldier.” “Don’t .send your sweet¬ 
heart a love letter. Send him an 
onion.” 

“With potatoes and onions,” said 
one lady proudly, ‘‘we captured 
Vicksburg.” 

Mrs. Livermore and her associates 
furthermore promoted a Civil War 
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version of Victory Garckns around 
every army camp that provided fresh 
vegetables for all military hospitals, 
and a surplus for the men on active 
duty. 

I^ennsvlvania women, in addition 
to j)lanting their rich fields with 
vegetables for the army, invented 
‘‘movable icehouses” which could be 
transported on the railroads. 'I'hese 
were among the first refrigerator cars, 
and .soon Ire.sh meat, butler, milk 
and vegetables were run out of IMiila- 
tlelphia to supply the armies. 

M r s H anna II 
Wai.ters, the 
last survi\()r oi these 
Cavil War heroines, 
could remember to her 
dying day the wSunday 
of Inly 5, She 

was kneeling in a little church in a 
suburb of Ikillimore when suddenly 
there was a stir in the congregation 
and the rector’s voice rang out. 
“Nurses, matrons, all females tpiali- 
tied for usefulness in this emergency, 
are to report to the headquarters of 
thp United States Sanitary C'oni- 
mission for service ;.i CJettysburg.” 

Mannah, who had been working 
at the headquarters 12 hours a day, 
reported just as she was, in her Sun¬ 
day dress. She learned that on the 
field at Gettysburg, where the 
guns had been roaring for three 
days, 18,000 wounded or exhausted 
men were uncared for under the 
broiling sun. 

The railroad from Baltimore had 
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been blown up, and it was Tuesday 
afternoon before the train was able 
to reach Cjcttysburg. There it was 
besieged by tired or wounded sol¬ 
diers, limping, dragging themselves 
along, silent, weary, worn, famished 
for Ibtxl and tlrink. Instantly the 
women went to work, passing 
around beef tea and milk punch 
and cold orangcailc, ilressing wounds 
and putting splints on broken limbs. 

Later, reinforced by other units 
from iMiiladclphia and New' York, 
the women set up a city of white 
tents, with stoves, steam apparatus, 
and an organized water su[)ply 
drawn I rom nearliy wells and springs. 
'I'hey look over the distribution of 
the tons of ice, lemons, milk, meat, 
vegetables, sheets, towels, clothes 
and medicines now coming in fro?n 
surrounding cities. 

So they worked through those hot 
July days, combing many .scpiare 
miles of the battlefield for the 
wounded abandoned in fields, wcxxls 
and ditches. Then, their job done, 
they struck their tents and left the 
field with a military escort of honor. 

At Gettysburg and Vicksburg, 
fought simultaneo.usly, the women of 
the Sanitary Commission sulfercd 
many ca.sualtics. While tio women 
were killed in battle, some dietl from 
overwork and many were invalided 
for life. 

But a monument to their sacrifice 
lives today. Cjcttysburg was not finly 
a turning point of the w'ar; it was the 
final triumph of the .American wom¬ 
en’s crusade for organized relief in 
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the wake of battles. And from it 
grew one of the great humanitarian 
institutions of modern times. Their 
work had been watchctl in FAirf)pc 
and publicized by an international 
committee, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. During the 
last years of the war, contributions 
came in from Paigland, Belgium, 
Italy, Chile and Argentina. There 
were many inquiries about methods 
of .selling up similar auxiliaries to 
European armies, and this interest, 
a few years later, leil to the found¬ 


ing of the International Red Cross. 

Today, over the white marble na¬ 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross 
in Washington, stands this inscrip¬ 
tion: “lAccted to the Memory of 
the Women of the Civil War.” Their 
work, .says one of the historians of 
the Commission, “shines with ever 
fresh beauty in the dark background 
of civil strife. May it ever prove a 
beacon to warn, to guide, and to 
encourage those who, in future ages 
and otlier countries, may be afflicted 
with the dire calamity of war.” 


Medical Fact or Fanev? 


w. 


ANY popular notions about health have bei n in circulation so long that 
\\i regard ihein as meilical truths, yet .sonu- ol. them arc nothing but old 
wo es’ tale.s. Here are 14 staieinenis commonly belie\ ed. ('heck those you 


think correct. I'hen turn to page 102 . 

1. Uye bread is more heallhiul than 
W'hite bre.id. □ 

2. I'.atiiig at irregular times is a 
common cause of stomach trouble. □ 

3. Howlegs result when babies are 
permitted to walk too early in life. □ 

4. I''ood left in a tin can after it is 
opened is likely to become sjtuiled by 
contact with the tin. □ 

5. 'J'he chewing of hard fotxls will 
.strengthen the enamel of the teeth. □ 

6 . I'ried potattics are harmful to the 
digest i''c tract. □ 

7. .\n athlete should refrain from 
sw'ccts and icc cream while in train¬ 
ing. □ 


S. An hour ol sleep before midnight 
is more beneficial lhan an hour alter 
midnight. □ 

9. I’he overcon.stimption of sugar i.s 
the commonest cause of diabetes. □ 

10 . kxerci.se is one of the best ways 
of taking oil' fat. □ 

11. Appciuliciiis is often caused by 
eating sudi indigestible particles as 
peanut skins and grape seeds. □ 

12. A strong sun tan is good for 
one’s health. □ 

13. I’hc use of tobacco stunts the 
growth of adolescents. □ 

14. Never use a pin to remove a 
sliver — use a needle instead. □ 

— Arthur 11 Sti-inhaus in CoronH 
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S ilas was a fledgling, wistl'iil lit¬ 
tle crow when he joined our 
household in the early summer. 
His eyes were china blue, aiul the 
engaging bluniness of infancy still 
clung lo beak and tail, lie was fright¬ 
ened, too, and later it was a comfort 
to look back at the time when wc 
lilled him with dread, riiat period 
lasted 4S hours. 

b'or 48 hours, too, we were grate¬ 
ful to the man who cur down Silas’s 
family tree anil gave us the pick of 
the hatch. We wondered, afterward, 
whether it were native generosity or 
reprisal for some inadvertent but 
grave ofl'en'''- of ours that inspired 
the gift. 

At first wc kept Silas in the garage 
and when he yelped I stufled bread 
and milk and chopped meat into his 
pink diamond mouth. He was shy 
at first. But the rations were better 
than those he had shared in his nest 
and for their sake he overlooked my 
very faint resemblance to his mother. 

He lost all fear of me in a single 
day. Into his infantile blue eyes 

^ r J 

crept a precocious and avaricious 
glitter. “How long,” I could see him 


wonder, “has this been going on? 
'fhe more racket I make, the more 
I get to cat. Maybe Tve got some¬ 
thing." Forthwith, he stopjX‘<l cow¬ 
ering In^hind boxes when 1 entered 
and instead met me at least hallway, 
with wings and mouth outspread. 

No juip or kitten with millennia of 

domestlcitv behind him could have 
•* 

oriented himself so rapidly. Within 
two days of his abduction from the 
nest Silas had become, in his own 
eyes, a human being — and a re¬ 
markable one at that. In a fortnight, 
his ego overflowed the confines of 
that impersonation. Mere eijuality 
was not enough. He promoted him- 
sell from fellow lo critic. He never 
did anything worth while, but he 
told us all how everything shoukl be 
done. We sufl'ered’his opinions on how 
the lawn should l>e mowed, the gar¬ 
den weeded, the corn planted, tlie 
fences repaired. There were mo¬ 
ments when he would aband^'n his 
critical pose and show us how things 
really should be done. He woultl 
demonstrate how to pick — and cat 
— raspberries. 

He talked all day long and seven 
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days a week. The words were crow 
but innumerable, and were uttered 
in a dozen tlifferent voices so that 
Silas, going full blast, sounded like a 
heated debate among a whole round 
table of sophisticates. He visibly ad¬ 
mired his every utterance. Tf no one 
else would laugh at him, he gave his 
wit the tribute of his own cldrilch 
merriment. 

Whenever there were two or three 
human beings together outiloors 
Silas appeared among us to become 
the most active member of the 
parly. His appearances, usually, were 
dramatic. 

An elderly caller sat one day on 
our porch. He had bared his bald 
head to August’s breeze when I 
heard a sound in the lilac bush anil 
broke in upon his mild soliloquy. 
“If a crow —” I began hastily, but 
was not in time. 

Silas launched himself from the 
lilac, screeching like a witch. 1 le 
planed down over the visitor’s head, 
grazed his pate and zf)omed wlih 
harsh merriment inlo the locust 
tree. It is nerve-shattering to be 
bombarded, without warning, by a 
crow. His victim came lialfway up 
out of the chair, then collapsed. He 
had not been well, he confideil. He 
had come to Vermont for his health. 
I am certain he left our farm with 
less of it than he had brought. 

Our lawn chairs have latticed 
seats. It was the joy of Silas to sneak 
on foot to'vard any stranger, prefer¬ 
ably female, who lounged in these 
chairs and through the seat’s inter¬ 
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stices to drive upwari a ribald and 
penetrating beak. 

Usually, after a scream and violent 
heave, our visitor glared at me. I 
know she felt I had misspent many 
hours drilling an innocent bird in a 
bit of vulgar comedy. 

Frequentiy the sufferer suggested 
the crow shoulil be punished but she 
never told me how it could be done. 
It is hard to chastise a bird. There is 
no available place to spank. You 
cinild not appeal to Silas’s higher 
iiatiire. Me had none. If you scolded 
him, he merely scolded back. When, 
driven bevond endurance, I would 
pick him up and shake him, he’d 
scream and bite mvhand. More than 
once 1 gripped him in rage and flung 
him away, as one hurls a baseball. I 
think he rather enjoyed that, for he 
would let himself go to the zenith of 
my throw and then spread his wings 
to return, swearing and unrepentant, 
to my feet. 

He coveteil all our possessions. 
He feared but one — a l(X)king glass. 
He would flee, screeching, at the 
sight of himself in a mirror. It was his 
i»assion to save for a rainv dav. Silas 

1 * j 

hoarded. 1 le also stole. Anything not 
t(X) big to haul away became at once 
part of the competence he was 
creating for no clear purpose. Sur¬ 
plus food, defunct bugs, tin foil, 
bright paper, pins, needles, thimbles 
were added to the fund. Sometimes 
they were hidden carefully at a dis¬ 
tance. Often they were deposited in 
vour trousers’ cuffs or down >'our 
shirt collar. He remembered always 
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where each item was hidden. One 
day I saw, and heard, him following 
Harry, the hired man, through the 
garden. Silas walked in haste,, and 
his voice was piercingly protestant. 

“1 know what’s the matter,” his 
quarry explained. “He wants them 
’taler bugs he stuck in the cull of 
my overalls yesterday.” Whcreu[)OJi 
Harry halted, and Silas withdrew 
his deposit and flew oil to include it 
in a less ambulatory safe-deposit box. 

Despite his caustic pose, our critic 
loved to be pelted. Silas would sit. 
complacent, in my wife's lap, while 
she caressed liiin. Jf she stopped be¬ 
fore he was bored, he would bite her 
with a right bad will. When he him¬ 
self had become satiated and had 
flown away, the cadence of his 
chuckles was delinitelv caildish. 

Kdgar Allan Poe seems to ha\c 
considered his housebroken and la¬ 
conic raven a superlative allliclion. 
Ilut the record shows that Poe’s bird 
merely sat, and uttered a compara¬ 
tively inoflensive trisyllable, l ie did 
not .spend his waking hours .squalling 
and gibbering. He did not u.se op¬ 
probrious language to the stranger. 
The guest who migiit drop in to 
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share Poe’s misery did not have his 
own materially heightened by a 
black and raucous buccaneer who 
.swooped down upon him to .sample 
his ear, or to untie his .shoelaces and 
bile him on the ankle. 

Poe didn’t know his owji luck. I Ic 
should have known Silas. 

As summer waned, Silas’s interest 
in our farm’s alTairs dwindled. I 
think he had grown a little tired of 
casting his pearls before us. Or per¬ 
haps among his own kind he had dis¬ 
covered a.s.sociates who were awed by 
his sophistication. 

.One day I saw him with t\Co .satel¬ 
lites in a butternut tree. I called, but 
he squawked a derisive rcplv. Since 
then we have Jiot sccji him. He may 
have gone south to winter in warmer 
climes. Wherever he is, we hope he 
enjoys him.sclf. .And we hope, too, 
that he stay.s. 

If there be moments when we 
miss him, as one might miss an ach¬ 
ing tooth that has been pulled, we 
stille .sentiment with the knowledge 
that Silas doesn’t miss us in the least. 
He deserted us because he wanted to. 
He never did anything for any other 
rca.son. 


prepared ..^detion 

W liRLiL OitliRON, the actres.s, vi.siting the wounded in London, 
asked one soldier, “Did you kill a Na/.i?” The soldier said he had. 
“With which hand?” Miss Oberon asked. She decorated his right 
hand with a kiss. 

Then .she asked the next patient, “Did you kill a Nazi?” 

“I sure did!” came the ready answer. “I bit ’im to dc.ilhl” 


— Wjher \Viiii'lii.'ll 
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I N l.os AN(.i:r.i:.s n soi'i:il worker 
coiinlcd .js inkints locked in 
. carsal a single jiarkini; loi while 
llieir nioshers were ai work in war 
j'laiils. Older ehiklren in many cities 
sii in the movies, seeintr tin- same 
film over and ovrrapiin iinlil inotlier 
comes oH the evening “swing” sliilt 
and ]>ieks them up. Some -'hildren ol 
working parents are locki-d in their 
homes, others locked out. 

t )ne night, a inemher ol the Oali- 
loviiia State IXparlmenl ol 1 le'alih 
|t)llowed a nice looking I'^ year-okl 
yir! into a heer hail and askeil wliat 
she was doing there. “Pm just wail 
ing ior 12 o’clock.” answered I he girl. 
“My hed isn’t empty until then.” 
'I'his child wandereil the streets 
every night until her [larenis, who 

.\(.\i.s I'!.. Mil in is Mr.s. III;;. Ill- Nfi-ycr, 

>\ik- III iIk' oiMu-r .mil piiliiislici nl J'/ir MW/- 

inyj’iti Post. A.s a j;irl, she was one ol New ^ ork's 

iini-i eiiin|K:leiil newspaper repoileis. Now 

lie apfilies l-.:-i line jonrnal- 

iMa i.ilents loan iiivesii^alion ol oni le.uiin}; 

w.i! pi'odiieiion ernlers, deserihin^ llie iinpael 

ol w.ir industrv on ilie .'\nierii;an eoiuinnnitv 
•# ^ 

ain! I lie Anierie.in lionie. I'roin liei hrilliant. 
si-rii.s id ariieles.'I'lie Keader’s Dijyi-si has eom- 
pii'-d (his report ol the war's elle('(.s on the 
(liililren ' I workiin; p.ircnis. 


work on the “gravevard” shift, va- 
caietl a hetl in the crowded home.. 

In another war hoom town a resi¬ 
dent oliserved three ehiklren, aged 
live to ten, wandering aimle.ssly day 
alierdav. Keaii/.ing they were wails 
lei I to shilt lor ihem.selves while 
their parents worked, she .isked the 
children to visit at her house. “[ will 
re.al vou some stories,” .she added, 
riieoklesl girl looked up.it her with 
incredulous eves; "Do vou reallv 
i<\inl US'” she asked. 

I hat tpitssiion haunts me, a.s it 
sliould haunt every American. Do we 
really u'liut It) take care ol the chil¬ 
dren who.se part'iils are doing our 
war production joh.' All over the 
Cf)untry it is the children who arc 
suMering mt)si from our pell mellwai 
ePiorl, and the fact that mama has 
hecome a weldei. 

Mothers usually make some sort of 
provision for the hahv’scare, hut the 
iau; of the school child was .summed 
U[) lor me by a woman taxi driver: “I *' 
have live ehiklren under 14. My 
mother lakes care of the voungest. 
d'he older ones go to school and havt 
to lake care ol theju.selves.” 

d’hev are taking care ol themselves ! 
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— or trying to. Often they get jobs 
from people so hard pressed for workers 
that they flout the child-labor laws. 
In bowling alleys (where pin boys 
often work until 2 or 3 a.m.), honky- 
liiiiks, cheap restaurants, drugstores 
and grocery stores, from one end of 
our country to the other, youngsters 
are being overworked and cxj>loited. 

'Die odd thing is that many of 
these children do not need to work. 
'I'heir parents are making bonanza 
salaries. But going to work is “the 
thing to do” - and the idea appeals 
strongly to the neglected child. 

In one intermediate school I 
spotted the listless face of a boy just 
turned 14. I asked him if he was 
tired. “Oh, it’s not bad today,” he 
replied. “But just after the week 
ends 1 am, sometimes.” 

Slowly I got his story. His parents 
both worketl in aircraft factories, the 
mother on day shift, llic father at 
night. For the past six months he 
had worked as a soda jerker, week- 
tlays from 5 to 10 p.ni., Saturdays 
and Sundays from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
J'or the five-hour day he got 50 
cents, for 11 hours of work $1.25. He 
did his homework during study 
hours. He was sodden with fatigue. 

Can this boy’s case be dismissed 
as an exception.? Not at all. In Brem- 
ci lon, Washington, I heard the com¬ 
ment, “Kverybotly who is out of 
didics goes to work.” There, boys 
under 16 lie about their age to get 
jobs in the slupyard. Many of them 
are on the graveyard shift. When 
they come off, they clean up in the 
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school washrooms and go to class. 
The teachers say discipline is no 
problem because so many of the chil¬ 
dren arc asleep. 

^^any well-intentioned people, see¬ 
ing the beneficial results of remunera¬ 
tive jobs for children of 16 or over, 
decide that work must be good for 
boys and girls of any age. This sort of 
muddled thinking has retarded the 
development of a strong public opin¬ 
ion without which even an army of 
inspectors cannot enforce child-lalxir 
laws. And some of the laws them¬ 
selves are so lax as to be useless. In 
Kansas, for e.xamplc, children under 
14 arc forbidden to work during 
school hours — a carrv-over from 
the days when Ixiys had farm chores 
to do. But the law makes it legal for 
them to work all tlic rest of the dav 
and night. In 'lexas, boys or girls 
between 12 and 15 who show need 
can get working pajxTS anti leave 
school without proving their age. 
And there arc 100,000 chiltlpen of 
sch(X)l age in 'lexas who never go to 
school because the attendance laws 
are not enforced. 

Parents arc t(X) busy to look after 
their children, so truancy is rising 
everywhere. And 'with it come seri¬ 
ous delinquencies among boys and 
girls from ii to 15: sex olfenses, 
drinking and burglary. A teacher 
told me that three of her boys, 12, 
13 and 14, recently came to school 
intoxicated. Young girls sometimes 
wake up drunk in police stations 
without knowing how they got there. 
Of one of these cases, the truant 
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ofTicer said: “T’vc known Jane since 
slic was born. She’s a sweet, girl who 
simply got into bad company.” 

In Mobile, Alabama, the problem 
of proper care -^or children is par- 
liciilarlv acute. The number of se.\ 
oflen.ses among minor girls in thai 
•'ilv is shocking. 'I'he ]>olice duel 
told me that girls as young as i t arc 
picked up for immoral conduct. 'I'wo 
girls, of good backgnnmd, recent Iv 
lived for a week with some young 
men who had a nailer. One taxi 
driver organi/ed a trailer as a ren- 
ile/vous and persuaded a i-p-vear-old 
girl to bring in her Iriends. And three 
boys aged ri, 12 ami hiirglari/ed 
the Woolworth stf)ii- and caused 
a lire which nearlv liesiroveil tile 
whole building. 

Mobile, like manv oilier cities, 
has been overwln’lnied bv a .siulden 
inlliix ol war workers. 'I he schools 
operate in shilts, with so many chil 
tlren in a room that it is impossible 
G»r till- teachers to give them proper 
.11 tentioii. Some 2000 ihildren do 
not go to school at all ior lack of 
s[iace. 

Mobile's mavor, brnesi Meggin 
son, is working lor better school 
lacilities. Hut ollicials in some other 
cities, not rcali/.ing that the problem 
is nation-wide, are still inclined to 
defend tin.' good name ol their own 
town and ilenv that thev have more 
tlelin(|uency. Social workers, iniia- 
ested only in preventive measures, 
tell a liirercnt story. 

Dr. Jerry \V. Carter, director ol 
the Wichita C'hild Ciuidance Clinic, 
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confirmed an oKservation that forced 
itself upon me everywhere, namely 
that unw'illingnc.ss to face parental 
respon.sihility — even a fxisitivc de¬ 
sire to e.scape it — is the cause of 
much delinquency. \Mien fiithersand 
mothers of delinquent or truant chil¬ 
dren are asked to come to school for 
a conlerence, thev olten do not even 
bother to reply. 

Many women in war work make a 
real cllbrt to fulfill all tlu'ir domestic 
iluties, but it lakes a Itigh degree ol 
eliiciencv tf> manage both jobs ■ 
and not all ol them have it. 

WiiAf IS the answjM' to this ap¬ 
palling nation wide siiuation.' 

.\hinv war plants relnsi- to lake 
nu^thers with small children, but 
thev arc oil' ll deceived bv the moth¬ 
ers. l)av imrserii-saie needed ■ ripen 
2 I hours a 'la\. se\eii days a week, 
because tin- mothers work on all 
sliihs. 

Wichita, ( '\c\ eland and other pro- 
grtrssivL- ciI les are r xperiment ing with 
loster homes. lUit appalling things 
iiiav haj'peii in nnliccnscil homes; in 
Wichita one bov was bc-aten to death. 
Moreover, gootl loster homes ari* 
rlillicult to lind. lor more monev can 
In- liad by crowiling war workers into 
spare rooms than l>y taking in chil¬ 
dren. 

It /mist be realized that tlie hrnne, 
when both parents work, is nonex¬ 
istent. Some communities have hon 
estly laced that lact. Witness Marin 
Caty, Califiirnia. Here is a housing 
jirojecl complete with community 
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house, nursery school and play¬ 
ground. I was present at the first ilay 
of elementary school and kinderj;ar ■ 
ten in the cheerful little school build¬ 
ing. The youngsters, a congloincrale 
group Irom a dozen diflerent states, 
were excitedly happy: now they had 
a school of their own at last; no more 
waiting for the bus in mud and rain 
It) go miles to overcrowded schools. 

By our present neglect of children 
ill war-crowded areas — children 
largely from poor backgrounds — 
we arc missing a great opportunity. 
What a chance to gather them in in¬ 
expensive but charming schoolhouses 
such as this one in Marin ('ity, where 
they can gel a siarl that will irans- 
form their whole outlook! It is only 
through the schtMil that these war 
waits can be reached, not onlv to be 
taught but to he led regular meals - 
meals that their working parents will 
glailly pay for. 

Orange, fexas, in the southeast- 
ernniosi part oi the state, was a 
sleepy little town of 7500 people in 
1940. Now it is the center of a popu¬ 
lation of 35,o()() war workers and 
navy personnel. 'I’wo navy housing 
projects, amounting to 1700 family 
units and 500 dormitory units, to¬ 
gether with vast numbers of private 
and public trailer communities, make 
the original town haril to find. 

7 ’hc old schoolhouses were inun¬ 
dated with children, but Orange has 
a determined superintendent of 
schools, J. W. Edgar. He bombarded 
W'ashington and obtained Hmham 
Act funds not onlv for nurserv schools 


but for a new' high school specializing 
in voeatioiial training. 

'I’he school is kept open through 
the summer, w'hcn the heat in the 
trailers and the small houses is in¬ 
tolerable and a cool, comfortable 
building is a welcome refuge. “What 
wc wish to do," sai<! Mrs. W. R. 
Davidson, ilireclor of the commu¬ 
nity service department, “is to make 
the stutlenls and their families leel 
that somebody is interested in them 
ami wants them.” I'ivc counselors 
work with the chiklren at school and 
visit the families in their homes. 

“At first wc had no furniiiirc for 
the nursery schools,” Mrs. Davidson 
told me, “so the older girls made 
sheets, mats and toys, and the man¬ 
ual-training boys built little cols. 
'I'his practical work, in aiklition to 
solving our equipment problems, 
gave the boys and girls a real interest 
ill the schools. One result is that wc 
have trained 80 girls to assist in the 
nursery schools during the summer.” 

I'here .ire four nursery schools. In 
one arc the children whose fathers 
work I he night shift and need quiet 
lor sleep during the day. 7 ’he young¬ 
sters come at 8 a.m., and are let out 
at 4 p.m. .so iha't the fathers can 
visit them before going to work. 
Another nursery school, for working 
mothers, keeps children from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 'fhe mother leaves them at 
the niirserv on the wav to w'ork. 'Die 

m 

children have breakfast, a midmorn¬ 
ing lunch, a real midday lunch and 
a midafternoon snack. All the mother 
needs to do after she picks them up is 
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lo give them supper aiul jnil lliem to 
bed. 

()raiige and Marin ('il y have found 
perhaps the only answer to the needs 
of the cliild ol working parents. All 
over the country it is primarily a 
prol)]ein of schools — nursery schools 
tor tile little ones, elementary and 
grammar schools for older children. 


We must have new kinds of schools, 
that will feed the youngsters and 
keep them at work and play until the 
jxirenis return. We must make them 
Jecl wliat the group of stranded chil- 
drcMi who asked, “l)o you really 
want iisr" could not believe that 
someh(xlv does want them. We must 
prove lo them that we really care. 



Answers to Quiz on Page 94 

Il vnr cheeked (///v question. wrong, lor everv staiinienr in 


“Midical f act or l'ane\is unirue. 

1. riie milling ol die r\e kernel iemo\es 
iusi :is inneli ni die minei.ilN .ind vitamins 
.IS is lost in the milling ol uliiie Hour. 

2. liTegnkir eating is llie rule among 
primitive jKoples ,ind mneh wild lile. 
Nervon.sne.ss or liiglM<-iision living ma\ 
liring on liotli siomaeli iionhle jnd irregii 
l.irilv in eating lialMl'>t lienee tin- eonliision 
ol e.mse and elleei. 

■>. liowlegs are due to deleeiive nutrition 
!oi Ixine grov. ili. k eliild's legs iiiav lie <le 
Iniiiied in llieeradle, liiil nonnally develop 
ing lioiies eannot be “walked” too soon. 

•1. I'ond sjioilage alter opening tlie can 
is due to baeiei'ial growth, noi lo eoiitaet 
with the tin. 

5. I'ooili en.imel is ioinied helore the 
lootli eriijils. Its (jiialitv is influenced hv 
general lieallh aiui iiiiiriiion during die 
iormali\e p'Tiod, not h\ use alter ernp- 

IlOll. 

(t. .\'il greasy IihmIs are digi-sted .slowlv 
hecaiise lal retards .siomach aeiiviiy, hut 
diis does no harm to a normal <ligcsli\e 
ilaei. 

7. Sugars and starches lurnisli the most 
quickly available lucl lor iiiii.sceilar work. 


< )1 loiii'se the aililele iieeils the oilier elc- 
ineiils ol a hal.iiu'ed diet. 

S. 'I'lie value ol slei'p may he eiihanecd 
In regiil.irilv ol liahil and (piiel, hut it 
hears no relation to the eloek. 

Diahele.s is due to a disoisK ri'd endo- 
eiiin- gl.ind system; there is no evideiiec 
that eniisiinipdoii nl sugar brings it on. 

Ul. To take oil a pound ol lai the aser- 
age piTson would have to savs wooil lor 
liouis, or do s’/i-l piidi ups Irom the 
lloor. I he best exeii ise l<ir wi-iglil reduc¬ 
tion is to gias|s the edge ol the table firinly 
w ith hmli hands and Straighien out the el¬ 
bows when die .second helpings are passed. 

11. Indigesdhie [virtieles do not .scltiC 
in ilie appendix. 

12. .\ still tan retards the further 

al Mirpiion >>1 luMlrli-stimiilaling ultra¬ 
violet light. 

1.^. .Mthongh lohaceo has a mimher of 
deleicnoiis ellecis on the human hotly, the 
.SIlulling ot growth is not among them. 

1-t. 'I'here is no ditterence iu the eilcct 
on the hodv ol a steel needle tir a brass pin. 
It is imporiuiit that cither one he ah.sohilcly 
sterile. 



Glorujhrouah 

7{(^a-Mrr 

T he recent mysicrious death of 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, 
Japan’s No. i military and 
naval strategist, has been variously 
explained. But Robert Bellaire, for¬ 
mer United Press chief in Japan, re¬ 
ports that Yamamoto frequently said 
he would take his own life rather 
than lose any Japanese-held territory. 

Many instances of “honorable sui¬ 
cide” by Japanese officers and sol¬ 
diers have been observed in this war. 
The only Jap commissioned olficers 
taken prisoner have been unconscious 
or badly wounded. A Tokyo commu ¬ 
nique announced that the sick and 
wounded soldiers on Attu killed 
themselves before the last Amcricait 
attack — probably on orders from 
their officers. Crews of Jap planes 
shot down in the Pacific have refused 
life lines throwm to them by Ameri¬ 
cans. Several officers entrusted with 
the air-raid defense of Tokyo com¬ 
mitted hara-kiri because the shadow 
of the wings of Doolittle’s bombers 
fell athwart the Imperial Palace. , 
'Fhe ancient custom of hara-kiri is 
lyjncal of the Japanese ruling caste. 
Day after day from earliest youth, 
the samurai arc drilled in tiie awc- 


Adapted from 

‘Close-Up of the Jap Fighting Man” • 
Lieutenant Colonel Warren J. Clear 


some details of the tragic ceremony. 
So vividly is the technique of self- 
destruction impressed on boyish im¬ 
aginations that, when Jap officers are 
confronted with what they consider 
the necessity of performing it, they 
can meet the terrible ordeal with 
complete composure. 

I once heard the exact storv of 
such an act, from the lips of a man 
who had seen it performed before bis 
very eyes. It may give the reader a 
clearer picture of the extraordinary 
cnemv we face. 

My informant was CJcneral Ogawa, 
whose father committed hara-kiri 
a few hours after his superior, Gen¬ 
eral Nogi, had done so. The son look 
great pride in his father’s action. 

“My father called me,” said Gen¬ 
eral Ogawa, “and told me that he 
felt under compulsion to join the 
spirit of General Nogi, and that he 
wished me to assist him in the act of 
hara-kiri — if assistance became nec¬ 
essary through his failure to perform 
it efficiently. I was to stand beside 
him, slightly to his rear, with his 
great two-handed sword upraised, 
and strike off his head if all did not 
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“1 remonstrated with lilm, because 
he was yet a comparatively young 
man, only 51. But he said that he 
had followed Cicneral Nogi through 
many years of fierce battle and he 
was resolved to follow him in death. 

“I watched him bathe, put on his 
V bite kimono and }>rej)arc the place 
of his ending. 'J'hen he took up his 
gold'hiltcd wahaztiihi, the short 
sword, and wrapped a snow white 
cloth about its hilt and the upper 
part of the blade. Slowly he thrust 
I lie blade deep into his abdomen on 
I be left si<le, and then cut across to 
the right side, tiirne«l the blade ami 
cut ujiwards. I lis face was very white 
and tense, and his eyes closed as lie 
pushed the blade home. I watched 
closely lor any signs ol weakness, Jor 
that would have been the signal for 


me to decapitate him, hut there was 
none. 1 !(• was a great warrior and a 
true samurai.” 

My eyes never left General 
Ogawa’s face as he told me this 
story, for J thought at that moment 
1 could almost sec past the inscruta¬ 
bility of the Jap. Here was an in¬ 
fantry commander ol the Imperial 
Japanese Army - - in the .:0th cen.- 
tury — telling me, proudly, im- 
passi\ cly, the tragic details of an act 
ol self-destruction on the part of his 
own lather. 

fhe whole t liing was c|uiie bey'oad 
the comprehension of the rational 
occiilental mind. But in its very 
^\(•irllne.ss Jay a suggestion as to the 
lormidability of a nation that has 
belli an insoluble enigma for cen¬ 
turies. ■ 


Wiirtinic Newsreel 

A remaiAsiNi; iigeiii who re«jiifsted a siipj^Iy hoiisi- to send him a 
m w catiil«)giie rei.ei\ed this reply: 

“ I'he only pari ol our entalogiie we are still certain aUmt is the 
line that savs, ‘l‘.>tal)lisheil in 1 HS 3 .’ .Ml other iniormation and prices 
lia\'i: he(‘ii withdrawn. — 'J'hf h’i/in\i/ina iWir/j 

A fiKoei* of women .ship\ard workers laid down their i'm»1s in 
Vancouver, B. ('., to prf)iest iliMiiissal ol a iellow worker who wore 
“light” clothes. In a inaiiifesio to their employers, they declared: 
“We caniini let an act like this go imchallengeil, no matter wha': the 
cirnimstances. Wom.iii must retain above all things her pre-eminent 
right to snail' her man.” The management, somewhat abashed, rein¬ 
stated the girl. —UP 

'fiiK Harrison, New Jersev, Hmrd of b'diicaliiin voted to do away 
w'ilh final exaininalions in order to.save paper. 

— \V. E. I'arlisifiii in Thr \rn' Ynrker 



€L FZxpIoilH of llie men who work in lonely peril 
under wairr lo salvage our sunken ships 


J\/ai^fferocs in DMn^ Suits 

Condcnsctl from Ships Kdwin Muller 


KAisiNool ihc slii|>s 
sunk a1 Pearl I larbor 
was a j^rcat iia\ al vic¬ 
tory, llicequivalent ol sink¬ 
ing a whole eneinv lleel. It 
was won by Na^ y Salvage. 

'.I'his branch of the service — 
which somehow misses the headlines 

is ilaily winning other battles up 
anil down the .se^ eii seas. Oil the 
coasts ot America alone it has raised 
and returned tp service a greater lon- 
nagi^ in freighters and tankers than 
that of the warships saved at Pearl 
i larbor. 

].asi janiiary, when a task force 
landed on an island iar out in the 
Aleutians, a .|()-niile gale drove one 
shij) ashore. A hole was ripped in the 
hull and it litled with water. A call 
went out to Salvage, and soon a 
homelv, stubbv little vessel came 
wallowing through die heavy seas. 
It looked something like an auto- 
wrecking truck. 

M'he Salvage Olllcer looked over 
the wieck. 'J’hc essential steps are al- 
way.s the same: find the holes and 
patch them, pump out the ship, haul 
her oil. Jkit each job is a scparaic 
jiroblem. Phis lime the hole was near 
the keel deeply embedded in the 
muddv bottom. Divers would have 


lo tunnel through the mud, 
Air’jHimps were set up on 
the deck of the ship, and 
two divers, Martin and 
d’insley, were cased into 
their helmets and suits. 'J’he 
tunnel was driven by the jet from a 
high-pressure hose. It was just wide 
enough ior one man to crawl through 
and there was always danger of its 
caving in. 

'riu: two took turns in two hour 
shilts. Alter several days of tunnel¬ 
ing, they reached the jagged hole in 
the hull and began to boh on a 
wooden patch, "i he diver at work 
had to lie on his back. There wasn’t 
room to turn over: it was like being 
in a Collin under water. 

At this jioint laji planes spotted 
the w reck. I'insley was down under 
the hull when the alert was sounded. 
It doesn’t take :i near-miss to kill a 
diver under water, kiveii a medium- 
si/.ed bomb falling anywhere within 
two or three thousand feet will 
bring him lo the surface dead. They 
told 'I’insley over his hcadpfione he 
had four minutes to get out. In that 
lime he had to crab his way in the 
dark, feet first, through the tunnel. 
Me couldn’t aflord to do any fum¬ 
bling, to foul his lines even for a 
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moment. He was out within the four 
minutes, and watched bombs falling 
in the water near enough to shake 
the deck beneath his feet. 

'I he raids continued. But the job 
went on, Kxi. Martin and 'Finslcy 
had to crab their way out every time 
a raid was signaled, bul at the end of 
six weeks tlie ship ^^■as lloated. 

'rtir. NTAVY trains its own salvage 
divers, riic niajority get. their in- 
St met ion at Pier 88, North River, 
New York Citv, in the vast sliadow 

•r ’ 

of the capsi7,ed Normandie. 

A suident diver must first learn 
liow to control the air vah'cs. Me can 
regulate both the intake and l he out¬ 
let, and when he keeps his air in nice 
balance he neither rises nor sinks in 
the water. It is as if for him the law 
ol gravity had ceased to function. 
He could jump over a cottage in a 
long, leisurely leap as in a slow-moiion 
film. 

Hut if he lets in too much air, the 
diver is likely to “blow up." I lis suit 
swells, his arms and legs are spread- 
eagled still .so that he can no longer 
reach the valves, and lie shoots uji to 
the surface. Because of the too sud¬ 
den decrease in pressure, he is then 
in danger of the "bends.” 

In salvage work a diver must often 
penetrate deep into a sunken ship. 
In the total darkness of muddy 
water, he must find liis way through 
a maze of passages cluttered with 
floating debris. And he must always 
know w'he-c every f(K)t of his life line 
is. Suppose he walks down a passage¬ 
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way and pa.s.scs some fixed object, 
such as a stanchion. If, on his return, 
he passes that stanchion on the oppo- 
site side, his line will foul. He can 
neither go forward nor be hauled 
back. He must return and di.sentan- 
gle his line. 

When it is necessary to go around 
many corners down below, the navy 
works its divers in relavs. Diver 
Number One g»>cs down and takes 
his position at a point where a corner 
must be liirncd. Diver Number Two 
de.scends, pa.sses Number One and 
proceeds to the next corner. It’s the 
job ol Number One to watch the 
lines of Number 7\vo. Number 'rUrcc 
gties tlown, passes Number Two, who 
then in turn becomes responsible for 
him. It thus may take three or four 
divers to keep one at work. By an 
ingenious contrivance each man is in 
contact by telephone with his tender 
on the surface and with each of the 
other divers. 

-After the navy student divci.* 
have learned the underwater tech- 
ni<]ues of welding, cutting metal 
with a blowtorch, patching a hole, 
shoring up a bulkhead, they are put 
to work on the Normandie. I-ying 
there on her side the ship Icxjks even 
more huge than she did afloat. You 
stand on a platform at the water line 
where one of the funnels used to be. 
'I’hc starboard half of the deck tow¬ 
ers above you like a skyscraper. The 
port half, iimlcr you, is bedded deep 
in the harbor mud. Within the hull 
are 100,000 tons of water, 10,000 
cubic yards of mud, hundreds of tons 
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ol debris. It is the biggest salvage job 
i \(‘i undertaken. 

'J'lie theory is simple: Clear out the 
debris. Shore and strengthen the in¬ 
ner compartments. Seal all openings. 
Pump out the mud and water. 
Weight the keel. L'p she comes. 

Sc(U'es of divers, both naval and 
civilian, have been working on her 
lor more than a year, in the setting 
ol a fantastic nightmare. 'I'lierc is the 
smoking room like a catliedral, tlic 
dining saloon with its acre or so ol 
tables, the mo()n'sha|X'<l iiiMim that 
used to he filled with cages oi tropi¬ 
cal birds, 'riiere are swimming pools, 
bars, sho|>s, oflices - hundreds upon 
lumdreils ol rooms, miles ol corridors, 
all with (heir ceilings and lloors where 
die walls ought to he and all clut- 
U'li'd with sodden masses ol lapes- 
iriesand bedding, smasheil (iirniture. 
liroken glass. 

One voung diver was working 
deep ilow n in what used to he a de 
luxe stateroom. 1 lis tender ahov<- 
heard a call for help over the tele- 
pl.'one. An experienced diver went 
down and lound that the hoy had 
blown up and was lloating against the 
ceiling like a toy balkjon. d'hey got 
him out sale. 

Last 1 )ccemher a tanker stranded 
and broke in hall off the coast ol 
I )elaware. A tanker is something like 
an earthworm in that each hall is 
lairly sell-suflicient. The tanks them¬ 
selves are huoyant, walerligh. com¬ 
partments. Salvage sealed up the 
broken ends ol the vessel, blew out 
the tanks in the usual wav. and 
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towed the two halves into dry dock 
where they w'ere put together again. 

Once Salvage got the bow lialf of 
a .ship without the stern. 'Lhcy are 
keeping it, in case a stern turns up 
sometime. 

Oltcn, when it isn’t practicable to 
raise a sunken ship, the cargo can he 
saved. 'I'hey rip olf the deck, send 
divers into the holds, attach the 
cargo to slings, and the big derricks 
ol the salvage ship yank it out. In 
that wav SSh.ooo.ooo worth oi zinc 
ore ct>iu'entrate was savcxl Irom one 
.sunken Ireighter. P'rom ainxher a 
cargo ol tanks and halt (racks was 
recovered. 

Navy Salvage also coiiju'rates with 
the .'\rmv I'.ngineers in demolishing 
.sunken ships which are a hazard to 
navigation. J’o destroy a ship, dvna- 
mile charges are strung around the 
hull at the prineijial points of stress 
and St rain. J'hen t he sliip collapses in 
.seel ions. 

I )eiTio[ilion (M' salvage ol numi- 
tions ships is especially hazardcais. 
Lxploslves are so careliiUy packed 
that ihev are oIumi “live” cm-ii alter 
long immersion. A diver has to work 
delicately when cutting through or 
shoring a bulkhead behind which are 
piled cases ol 'I N L. During the last 
w'ar an ;\incrican ship, the Vlnrcncv 
II., was sunk in shallow water oil the 
coast of France with several ilioii 
sand tons of I NL. 'riiirteeii years 
later an Italian salvage lirm accepted 
a contract to demolish this menace to 
other ships. For three months a 
crew from the salvage ship 
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worked carefully on the wreck, cut¬ 
ting Jicr down almost to the mud 
line, 'riie work was nearly com- 
plctcil, and it seemed certain the 
'I'N r had become harmless. So a 
dynamite charge was laid to finish 
the job. 

.\ mighty volcano leaped up from 
the ocean bottom. 'I'he roar of the 
explosion was iicard far up and down 
the coast. When rescuers arrived the 
Ar/i^l/o liad disappeared. Of her 


crew only a few dazed survivors were 
clinging to bits of wreckage. 

There’ll be jobs like that after 
this war. Navy Salvage is one branch 
of the service for w'hich the war 
won’t be ON'cr when the shooting 
ends. It will have to keep on .scour¬ 
ing the oceans for years, searching 
out the wrecks that menace naviga¬ 
tion, doing those .salvage jobs that 
arc loo h>ng and complicated to 
undertake while the fighting is on. 



IV/r Ptn?it That ''Coiilan't Be Madc^' 


CiiARci s h'. Ki;i"na<iN(;, vicc-iiresi- 
deiii ol (I'encral Motors, lells this story 
of the origin of Duco paint: 

We useci to Iinish cars with the same 
kind oi varnish that voii |>iit on pi.'inos. 
It look 17 days lor chea})er cars aiul 
35 days lor more expensive ones. I 
called in all the p.iinl experts and said, 
“We want to shorten the lime reiiuired 
to paint a car.” 

'fhev salil, ‘‘^’on can't do much about 
that. \Ve can shorten it a couple of 
davs. How long do von think it ought 
to lake to paint a car?” 1 :Lsked, “W’hy 
can't you paint a car in an hour?” 

“fhe paint won’t dry,” they said. 
“Nothing in the world you can do to 
speed it up.” 

“I don't believe it,” 1 told them. So 
1 was always looking for paints that 
would dry last. Walking down Fifth 
Avenue one day 1 saw some little pin 
trays with a new type ()f lacquer on 
them. I asked the manager, "Where 
do you get this lacquer?” He rlidn’t 


know so 1 went to the pin-tray manu- 
l.icturer. I le got it from a fellow over in 
New lersey. 

I iomul a little bit of a laboratorv 
back of a business block and I .said to the 
fellow who was running it, “I want a 
c]uarl ol that maieriai." “.My good¬ 
ness,” he sail!, “I never made a quart of 
»i before. What do you want to do with 
it.?” 

“I waul to fini.sh an auiomobile door 
with it.” 

“You c.m never do it in the world,” 
he said. "If you put it in one of your 
spray guns, it will dry before it reaches 
the tloor.” 

“Can’t you do anylhlng to slow it 
down?” 

“Not a thing in the world.” 

So the thing you call Duco is sim¬ 
ply halfway between the paint they 
couldn’t speed up and the paint they 
couldji’t slow ilown. aiul we have fin¬ 
ished many automobiles in an hour’s 
time. 




AS AiAVAvs on Siniir(l:iys, rhr sidc- 
w:ilks ol oiir c|inci sont linn 
town wnc thronjicc! wiih liiini lolk 
who li;ul come in Idi' iheir weekly 
shopping. Siandinj; ai a busy corner 
was a dusty, ra^qeil little lann hoy, 
sin<:iiiu a mountain haliad to the 
crowd that eddied h\. and ihrunt- 
niinj; ati accompaniment on a _miitar 
almost as hig a'> he was. 

P>e.side him sat an unkempt, runty 
little cur, his tail thumoing, his 
(‘\cs lixid on his Nounu master with 
an expres'-ion oi (he most all-en- 
I'ompassing lt)ve and adoratutii. l os 
caniiii iicxer had a more rapllv 
devitted listener. 

Passing the spot later, I .saw a 
cr(»wd at the curh and push.etl my 
wav through, i he dog had heeti run 
«)ver. I le lav with his head iti his 
master's lap, panling out his last 
agotti/.ed breath. 'I’he bov was bemt 
over the tnattgied lit lie liodv, sing¬ 
ing .solily to it. as a molher might 
seek to 'Otnlort a child itt paiti with 
a lullaby, attd acconi|)anyitig hituself 
oti ihe guitar. 

Wlieti ihe body was (maliy still 
I he bov got slowlv Vo his feet, atid 
lor the lirst rime .seemed aware ol 
It is audience, 'j'hen, as if he lell 


some explanation was necessary, he 
.said, in a voice light and strained 
with the cllort to hold back hi.s 
tears: “I Ic loved mu.sic.” 

— liilm IF. I.dv,.A. O. 

Tirr. oi.n Nt'ORO brought, his wile 
to the h().spital and wailed atixioiisly 
wlhle they put. her to bed in the Irec 
ward. 

“Is .she bad .sick."" he qu.t\eitd. 

“She will have to have some 
tnmslu.sions. ^’o.n must get some 
donors lor her.' 

1 )o’nuhs.-’ he repealed, lie 
.scernt'd a little da/ed. P>ut then he 
pulleil himsell together and went 
out. 

I'h.n evening he came back, brim; 
ing a large, gn-asy paper bag. 

“What’s this.?’’ asked the mnsi- at 
the di-.sk. “I )f)Ughinn.s.''' 

“Vessnm,” said the old man. 
“'I’hey lole me my wile got to ha\e 
um. 

rite nurse did noi laugh. .She 
giie.s.sed that he had probably spent 
Jiis last penny for them, and alter 
he had gone she made the rouiuls ol 
the hos|nTal stall, telling the sijiry. 
'I’he donghnni.s. two dozen of tliein, 
.sold for a dollar each. Uis donors. 

— Sainiii-I I )iiil .MiCiiv 
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My job as a Philadelphia news¬ 
paperman requires me to meet the 
many types of people who come in 
cjich day with stories for the paper. 

h'rom the bench beside the recep¬ 
tion desk, the other tlav, a middle-, 
aged Polish woman looked up at me 
with eyes red from weeping. A friend 
had brought her to tell the news¬ 
paper about her boy. She handed me 
a telegram. “'I'lic War Department 
regrets to inform you . . . bomber 
crashed . . . North Africa . . . 
personal elTccts will be forwarded.” 

With her friend aiding her, she 
told me in broken F.nglish how the 
lainily came to this country 25 years 
ago; how the boy, her only child, 
graduated from high school, though 


he would have preferred to go to 
work after his father’s death; how h 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps a 
little more than a ye:ar ago. 

“How' old was he ?” I saiS, asking 
the routine question. 

“Born, September 3, 1921; died, 
January 27, 1943,” she replied, as 
though repeating an epitaph she had 
memorized. 

I completetl my notes, returned 
the telegram and thanked her for 
coming. She and her friend started 
to enter the elevator, 'riien she 
turned hesitatingly toward me and 
said: 

“At the end, could you put, ‘He 
died for his countrv’?” 

— Kicbard K. Smith 


^ WolLr’s 



^oi), I'atiicr ()l Freedom, look after that hoy of mine, wherever he 
may he. Walk in upon liim. I'alk uirh him during the silent watches 
of the night, and spur him to bravery when he laces I lie cruel foe. 
Transfer my prayer to his heart. 

Keep mv hoy inspired by the never-dying faith in his GrKl. 
'I'liroughout all the long ilays of a hopelul Victory, wherever his 
tlutv lakes him, keep his spirit high and his purpose unwavering. 
Make him a loyal friend. Nourish him with the love that 1 gave to 
him at birth, and sati.sfy the hunger of his soul with the knowledge of 
my daily prayer. 

He is my choicest treasure. 'Fake care of him, God. Keep him in 
health and sustain him under every possible circumstance. I once 
warmed him under my heart. You warm him anew in his shelter under 
the stars. 'I'ouch him with my .smile of cheer and comfort, and my full 
confidence in his every brave pursuit. 

him not — and may he not fail You, his country, nor the 

mother who bore him. — l-rmn Today's TaH( by Cb'orgc Mailhi’W Ailams 



Wlint. i!iii<l«lliiig in Washington 
lias iIoi'k* Io oiir i'ooil Biii>]ily 


We ylren't Goin(f to Have KnounJi to Eat 

Louis Lnmificid 


■^i-crN ri.v :i iiKiii j»n)min(‘!il i/i 
tlic meal iii<kislry said U) 
JL..'^me: “li licrr Doklor ( lock' 
hels had .omc t o America wil.li I he 
cxj^rcss purpose of making a coid- 
plclc mess of food prodiiclion, he. 
couKJ not have possibly done as good 
a job as lias been done in Wash 
iuglon.” 

riioin'h oms is the riclu si aiiricid- 
tural nalion, our j)eo}'»lc arc not g<j- 
ing to have enough loed. We aVe 
aheadv' rationed. In every city in 
America there has been an actual 
lack of such siajdes as potatoes and 
beef and milk and piuiliry. An<l vve 
are nowhere near the peak ol the 
crisis. 

'J’hc farm -eason of starlet! 
off badly w'ilh a colil, capricious 
spring which delayed planting. I hen 
came Hoods, all through the Mitldle 
West, destroying millions of acres ol 
crops. 

r^Ki.s l■l«lMMl.l.ll, aiiilior of inaoy p«>pi!lar 
novels uikI Unlit/cr I i/c wiiiirt, was tnr- 
mcrly an ai’ lent .snppunc. ol tlic New J >(-al. 1 le 
speaks about a;>i'Jailturc otii llic ur.ihoriiy of 
personal cxpcrk-iicc, sine he owns a i^^ou acre 
farm near Kfaiisiicld, Ol >, on whicli he rais<;s 
cattle, liog.s, |vaillry and slierp. 11c lias spent 
mouths investigating the food crisis. 


Our “ever-normal’' granary will 
have been exhausted hy the end of 
the summer, with nolhin^g bur a 
wheat crop from 20 to .|o percent be¬ 
low normal producti»)n to replace it. 
\Vc arc already importing grain from 
Canada to feed cattle, hut even 
Canatla’s suj)ply will not last forever. 

'I'hc siltiiilion will grow worse this 
fall, an-.I reach its most desperate 
stage lliis winter, especially from 
I'ehriiary on. “Fehruary,” Ilerhcrt 
Hoover points out from his experi¬ 
ence, “is always the black month - - 
the month lt» be learetl the most.” Jf 
it were po.ssible, I would rather not 
think about next I'cbriiary. liy iheii 
most of our people will be living oti 
a diet well below the nutrition level, 
i^cforc we have finished, this tragic 
food sit uaI ion w'ill go tlown as one of 
the most seiLseless .scandals in Amer¬ 
ican history. 

Ilow could such a state of affairs 
have come ahotu.^ I'here is but one 
answ'er- - the Pre.sidcnt, and the 
men about him responsible for the 
security of the home front, did noth¬ 
ing whatever about the desperate 
food situation until April of this 
vear. I'lien it was Ux) late — and too 
little was done. Instead of putting 
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into ofTicrt a forceful coordinated rolled in the fields because there was 


plan lor ibnd j not Inc lion, the Focxl 
Adniinisiration, under Secretary of 
Agriculliire Claude K. Wickard, told 
the American people lhat their health 
would be betler with less food, and 
that they must learn to do without. 

Fa’cii if Mr. W ickard had been a 
forceful administra lor, liis hands u (“re 
lied in a dozen ways by incredible 
confusion. J^'ood prices were under 
the control of OPA, then directed by 
the erratic Leon Henderson. Farm 
machinery was under control of the 
W'PP at a time when Donald Nelson 
was harassed by the ravenous de¬ 
mands ol the army and navy aiui dis- 
1 racted by endless C|uarrels iji Jiisown 
administration. J'arm Labor was un¬ 
der the control of Ch'iieral Ilershcy, 
head of Selective Service, and Man¬ 
power Commissioner Paul McNutt. 

At the very moment the farmer 
was asked to raise more food than 
he had ever raised before, the W'PH 
cut the production of farm ma¬ 
chinery to 23 percent of normal; and 
skilled labor w'as drafted wholesale 
by Selective Service. 

You can perhaps take aw'ay labor 
or machinery from liic farmer, but 
you cannot take both. The result — 
though 1042 was the best crop sea¬ 
son recorded in our history — was 
lhat dairies wemt out of business, 
good dairy cows were sold to make 
hot dogs, poultry enterprises de¬ 
creased their production of eggs and 
meat. Even worse, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of acres of soybeans, corn, 
potatoes and other vital food crops 


neither labor nor machinery to har¬ 
vest them. 

If soybeans, wheat and corn rot in 
the fields you have that much less 
beef, pork, lamb, poultry and dairy 
jiroducts, for these cereals are^fed to 
slock. That is one reason for our 
present meat and milk shortage. 

In addition, the erratic price ceil¬ 
ings ordered by OPA dislocated the 
whole field of 1o<kI production. One 
striking example will illustrate what 
happened many limes (jver. 

A ceiling was jdaced on beef j)assed 
through the packing houses, but 
none whatever on beef on the hoof, 
or on grain used to feed and fatten 
this heel. Rt’sult: Peel cattle were 
shijiped to market oil the range with¬ 
out being fattened to full weight; 
iherelorc we lost millions of jxninds 
of heel, while much lhat wc did get 
was p()or in qualiiv. Morc'ovcr, in 
many beef-producingareas, the price 
of live cattle lose above the price ot 
processed meat. This caused the large 
packing houses to think twice before 
increasing production, and forced 
scores of small packing houses to 
close down altogether. 

'I'here were countless other handi¬ 
caps. The farmer had to w'asie pre¬ 
cious time, gasoline and tire mileage 
driving about trying to get farm 
machinery which was often not to 
be had. fie was forced to fill out 
countless questionnaires that went 
to Washington in huge bundles w'hich 
were not even opened. He was forced 
to make alhdavit after alfidavit in 
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the light for deferment of what labor 
was left him. Jn thousands of cases he 
had to figlit for dcfermeiil for him¬ 
self; if he lost the fight, it meant 
simply that, in 70 percent of ilic 
cases, his farm would go out of pro 
duction. 

In the midwest cm bread ha ske-t 
slates, farm sales jumjied toappalling 
figures. 1 n some counties i 1 was neces- 
sary to engage an auctioneer weeks 
in advance. 

Meanwhile, clouds of opiimi lie 
figures, as conhisiiig as the ink 
emitted by the cuillclish to conceal 
himself, have, been coming out of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

rhesc figures tlid not give a |)ic- 
tiire of the truth - - that we were, 
considering the mounting (K.mauds 
being made upon us, desper.ilely 
short ol f(Kid. While hood Adminis¬ 
trator Wickard ami his a.s.sistants an 
nounced that never before in history 
had we poKluced so much IimkI. no 
mention was made of the fact that 
approximaiely 25,oo().o()o people, 
making iiKnc money than ever be¬ 
fore, suddenly wanted to buy vast 
quantities of beef, lamb, jxirk, cream, 
butter and other i'.xxls which for¬ 
merly they had been able to alford 
only in small quantities if at all. 

Nor was anv mention made that 
eight percent and more of our food 
was being used by lend-lease, that 
another 27 percent was being used 
by the army and that 20 percent or 
more of thrat was being w'astcd in 
army camps (as shown later by the 
Truman Committee investigation). 


rrs 

1 ’hc Department’s reports said noth¬ 
ing of the 500.000 gallon cans of to¬ 
mato juice, owned by the army, and 
emptied into Lake Lrie at Cleve¬ 
land because it had spoilctl. 

Nor was anv mention made of re- 
ports that a large part t)f the wheat 
stored in our “ever-normal granary” 
had. through neglect, been destroyed 
by wct:\ils or mold. In the face of 
the fact that mrv newspaper survey 
of acreage for 194^ in the bread- 
baski‘1 area has shown prospective 
deen.-ase ol acreage under cultiva¬ 
tion, Mr. W’ickard’s olfice blandlv 
announced an increase of 10,000.000 
acres under culiivation in 1945. 
Where this 10,000,000 acreage was 
to come Irom even the New Deal 
cx])eris could not .say. 

How can the country have confi¬ 
dence in announc<*mcnls coming out 
of Washington when the Foixl .\d- 
ministration annoiincerl va.st quanti¬ 
ties (»1 l(Mxl at the very moment that 
the Illack Market was raising its 
head? I be Ollicc of War Informa¬ 
tion was asked to make a report to 
the .\meriean people on food. It re¬ 
ceived three rejx)ris from the De¬ 
part ment ot Agriciilliirc, all .seriously 
at variance. When the OWl siate- 
meiil was linally i.s.sued it was .so far 
Irom the truth that the new Food 
Administrator, (Chester C. Davis, had 
to label it “too optimistic.” 

Hut cvcntuallv the truth had to 
come out. It came out with a ven¬ 
geance about the month of March, 
when |X)lice all over the country 
were called to keep in order the long 
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queues of women who heard that 
this or that local shop had a little 
meat or a single bag of potatoes. In 
Colorado the governor took over 
the administration of the Draft, to 
prevent further irresponsible, siphon¬ 
ing of skilled farm labor by the Se¬ 
lective Service, which had announced 
onlv a short time before that it was 
not drafting any more skilled farm 
labor. ’Fhe governors of half the 
states in the Union met to protest 
the farm labor ajid machinery situa¬ 
tion and to set iij> plans of their own 
to solve the fotxl prt)duction prob¬ 
lem. It became clear that the fed¬ 
eral administration of food \\a:-: not 
only chaotic; it hat! broken down 
altogether. 

T'or the first time, as the crisis 
grew, the President showed alarm. 
He tleposed Secretary W’ickard as 
Food Administrator. Chester 
Davis was called in anil \ irtiially or¬ 
dered bv the Commander-in-C'hief 
to take over the Idoil problem. Mr. 
Davis is honest, capable, experi¬ 
enced, but I doubt that he will be 
able to feed our armies, our allies, 
and 400,000,000 starving people 
scattered over Asia, Kiiropc and Af¬ 
rica. 1 doubt even that he will be 
able to feed our civilian selves. Yet 
the President and former (lovcrnor 
Uehman arc going ahead with plans 
for feeding the world. 

Next, there began frantic attempts 
to conceal the true .situation, and at 
the same l’ ne do something about 
it. Canned goods out of the army’s 
supplies were thrown back on the ci¬ 
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vilian market. Farm machinery pro¬ 
duction was increa.sed to 49 percent 
of normal. 7 'he Manpower Commis¬ 
sion announced that no more genu¬ 
ine farm labor would be drafted, and 
then went right on drafting it. Cuts 
were made in the incredible red tape 
surrounding gas rationing, farm 
truck regulation.s, machinery and 
material priorities, but the cuts did 
not produce more machinery and 
material. 

All these moves were in e.ssence 
hasty and ill-con.sidered, made in a 
wild clfort to check di.saster. Noth¬ 
ing was done to correct the fiinda- 
menial evil — cojifirscd and ill-man¬ 
aged administration, f'he President 
has followed his well-known pattern 
of .setting up another parallel ad¬ 
ministrative bureau rather than 
pulling right the one that already 
existed. Mr. Wickard was kept on as 
Secretary of Agriculture, even 
though a whole new ffK>d admini.s- 
tr.iiion unilcT Mr. Davis nullified 
the normal functions of that depart¬ 
ment. 

'I'he inadequate increa.se in farm 
machinery to 49 percent of normal 
production cannot be reali 7 ,ed in 
194^. because most of the big farm 
machinery factories arc making 
other things and cannot overnight be 
returned to producing farm tools. 
Meanwhile, there is a desperate 
shortage of all farm machinery 
needed not only for increased pro¬ 
duction but even for normal pro¬ 
duction. 

The shortage was aggravated by 
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the “freezing” of needed available 
machinery, and by such bliindei jf as 
distributing machinery where it was 
of no use. Combines were sent to 
col ton areas; corn pickers were al¬ 
lotted to areas where no corn was 
grown. Desperately nectlctl etjuip- 
inent belonging to evacuated [apa- 
nese farmers sal. and siis. rusting in 
western states. 

barmers still have to waste work¬ 
ing hours filling out WPB, C.).PA and 
Deprtment of Agriculture question¬ 
naires and making trips to various 
bureaus for permits to buy {.nuts, 
'"file manager ot my «)wn Jarm was 
forced to spend two days and tlrive 
185 miles to get a new tractor [lart 
■ - while the tractor stood idle. 

So we have a black market in farm 
niacbinery. A four-year-old tractor, 
worth S75() when new. brings as 
much as Si200. Since there is an 
Ol’A ceiling on prices, the and ioneer 
at farm sales sells a bale ol bay or a 
rooster for Si200 and throws in the 
tractor. 

I'he farm ialior situation is even 

worse.* Selective Service and the 

I'ooil Administration have i.ssued 

statements to show that the farm 

labor shortage was caused by high 

industrial wages in cities. 'I’hese 

were misleading slat ist ics — not more 

than a fraction of one percent of 

skilled labor left farms for factories. 

Jt was Selective Service, operating 

without wise selection, that took 

labor oil the farms in the lace of an 
% 

“Wake Up t(i llic I'armcr’s Plijjlil,” 
The Reader's l)igc.si, January, ' 43 . 


actual foexi .shortage. .At last, m a 
panic, the War Manpower Commis- 
.sion i.ssued a “directive” to stop the 
drain. Yet before me on the table 
two months later are the cases of 
four skilled farm workers and man¬ 
agers from one of the most important 
fcMxl })r(xhieing areas, who will be 
taken into the armv at once if Selec- 
tive Service can’t be checked. 

As a makeshift, it has been pro- 
po.sed to bring skilled labor from the 
army back to the land, but the army 
and Selective Service change their 
minds from dav to dav as to how 
liiis is to be done; the prix:cdure is 
enmeshed in red tape, the reejuired 
forms Irequentlv are u.selc.ss before 
they airive in Washington, and the 
thing has to be begun all over again. 
.Actually, a ludicrouslv small niim- 
ber ol men was released for the 
spring planting. Perhaps .some will be 
available for the harvest. 

In the .Ailministralion there were 
|>lcniy of men who should have 
known how to haiulle our farm prob¬ 
lem. "fhe President, at times, says 
that he is a farmer. Mr. Wickard 
claims 1 hat he is a dirt farmer and has 
his picture taken .shoveling corn to 
the hogs, 'fhe Dqvirtment of Agri¬ 
culture is presumably overflowing 
w'ilh e.vperls who.se lives arc given to 
farming problems. Vot they have 
been asking the larmer to prixlucc 
more and more foixi while they have 
been putting more and more obsta¬ 
cles in his path. 

Nfcanwhile, the farmer is doing 
the best he can in spite of obstacles. 
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No citizen has a finer record of work 
and palriolism in this war. It is not 
his fault if wc produce less food in 
10^^ than in 1942. We must not 
blame him for the one bumper crop 
wc can be sure of— black markets. 

As long as inflationary money and 
a scarcity of fixxl go side by side 
nothing can stop black markets. I 
have lived with black markets in 
various European countries, and 1 
think 1 know how they operate 
better than most Americans. I'hey 
spread and grow as people stand in 
queues for focxl and arc seized bv the 
panic of not getting enough to cat. 
They range all the way from a hooi- 
Icggers' syjidicate dealing in millions 
of dollars’ worth of potatoes or meat 
to the farmer who sells a pound of 
butter over the hack fence to a 
friend. 

In the years just after the last war, 
on Sundays and holidays the roads 
leading out of Ci'erman. cities were 
filled with people in cars, on bicycles 
or on fool, bouml for the country to 
pick up something for the lamiiy to 
eat, a couple of eggs, a few ounces of 
butter, a half pound of meal. In the 
cities an egg could cost 5(; million 
marks. 'That was extreme, but trxlay 
wc are faced in .America by the same 
fundamental conditions. 

E\en in the Hriti.sh Isles, a coiiii' 
try with 40.000,000 of the most law- 
abiding citizens in the world, where 
more than half the food is imported 
and ur ler government control, black 
markets still exist after more than 
three years of cfl'ort to.supprc.ss them. 


How much more difficult is the 
problem in a nation the size of ours. 
If it took 17,000 agents to fail at the 
enforcement of prohibition, it will 
take ten times that many to fail at 
supprc.ssing black'markets. Fotxl is 
more vital than alcohol. More peo¬ 
ple, to put it mildly, are addicted 
to it. 

Our food problem is immcn.sely 
complicated by the fact that the 
average American is accustomed to 
buy as a matter ofcour.se foods which 
in .‘\.sia and most of Europe arc re¬ 
garded as luxuries. When the.se every¬ 
day luxuries become unavailable, re¬ 
sentment re.sulls. especially among 
those who have the money to afford 
such things lor the first time in years, 
'fhai is one rea.son why the fixxl 
crisis is political dynamite. In the log¬ 
ging country ol the West, for in¬ 
stance, there has already been open 
revolt among the loggers because 
their consumption of eight to «cn 
pounds a week of meat was cut by 
rationing to two pounds. Ix>ggcr.sdo 
ban! work and require heavy meal- 
protein diet: but push the standard 
a little lower and you would have 
the same reaction from white-collar 
workers. 

One solution ollered for the farm 
problem is the “dream army” of 
3.000,000 volunteer part-time work¬ 
ers suggested by Secretary Wickard. 
This army was apparently expected 
to spring from the soil fully armed 
with hoes, rakes and experience. Not 
one volunteer can replace a skilled 
dairyman, poulrryman or stock feeder 
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now in the army. The whole 3,000,000 
would he useless withoui direction 
by experienced workers. 

Yet this volunteer army can be of 
value if it is properly or^^anized -- 
not from Washington but on a re¬ 
gional basis, county by county, town¬ 
ship by township. Any plan organ¬ 
ized and centralized in Washington 
is doomed to lailure. because of the 
fanners’ intense rcseniment against 
the errors, extravagance anti inelli- 
ciency of government bureaus. 

Wlieji the federal government last 
vear did nothing to sr>lve the larin 
lalTtir problem, Minnesota brilliantly 
solved her own on a state basis. In 
other scattered communities, the lo¬ 
cal people organized spontaneously 
to harvest crops ami help farmers. 

In Philadelphia, the Junior Cham¬ 
ber of 0)mmcrce has worked out an 
admirable and eilicient plan for sup¬ 
plying volunteer workers for harvest 
labor in the orchards and lields of the 
great food belt of IX^lawarc, New 
lersev and southern Pennsvlvania. 
\’ohinieers iiiclude war-plant work¬ 
ers on their days off, white-collar 
men, club women, high sch(X)l boys 
and girls, and even elderly people 
with leisure time. Tliey can pick 
vegetable^nd fniit crops and work 
in canneries, where the labor short¬ 
age is very nearly as grave as on the 
farms. 

(^nly one thing can really put an 
end to black markets and that is such 
an abundance of food that rationing 
will be unnecessary. 'J'hc Uniterl 
States can produce that abundance 
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with pro[XT planning, necessary farm 
labor and equipment, and orderly 
distribution of fexx!. Rut we won’t 
have any of iluxse things until we 
have a focxl ministry as powerful and 
imlependcnt as forxl itself is vital to 
the winning of the war. 

However, even if tomorrow morn¬ 
ing an ideal Fcxid Administration 
were set up, it would still make no 
diQerencc in the ainotini of fcxxl 
produced, harvc'sted and distributed 
in 1943. And certainly no improve¬ 
ment of any kind can be expected 
until the administration is taken 
cojiipleicly out of the hands of theo¬ 
rists, college professors and routine 
bureaucrats and placed, as industrial 
war prcxluction was placed, in the 
bands ot experienced men - farm¬ 
ers, meat prtKluccrs, distributors, 
dairymen. 

Hie repercussions of the fxxi mud¬ 
dle, both pf>lilical and economic, are 
endless. J'hey can pul an end to 
lend'leasc and force such a strong 
ally as Russia out of the war. 'I'liey 
can change the temper of the Ameri¬ 
can pe<)plc and tlirow them back to 
blackest isolationism. They can mean 
that our hand will be much less 
strong at the peace table, that the 
peace can he an ugly thing pregnant 
again with new wars for our children 
and grandchildren. 

I think few people will now say 
that fcxxl is not as important as the 
military forces or armament prcxluc- 
tion. It is as it has always been, since 
the beginning ol time, the basis ol 
victory and of peace. 
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TALKING POINTS 


Sports Return to 1900 < . In'tkrcoli-egiate sports have been ciir- 

^^ , tailed - - there will be few cars parked outside 

hrom Harper s Magazine 

John R. Tunis the army and navy — who run American etlu- 

cation today — insisted, the colleges at last 
arc forced to set up a program of athletics for all students in place of 
the semiprofessionnlized circuses for exhilarated graduates on Saturday 
afternoons. I'hat means softball and touch football, and games that have 
value in after life, like tennis and squash. It also means the boys will not be 
exploited in order to raise a lot of money at the box office. The “over¬ 
emphasis on athletics” has been abruptly removed. 

The rest of us, too, will have to change our thinking about sport. The 
effect will be less painful and more beneficial than many other impacts of the 
war. We shall have to finil our recreation in our own back yards — in cro¬ 
quet, deck tennis, horseshoes, lawn bowls, softball, volleyball. We shall play 
these games with family and neighIxirs and (who knows?) perhaps discover 
values in sport that we never knew existed. 

And after the W'ar we shall have a goklen opportunity to alter the policy 
of sport for the few and to institute a program of sport for cverybotly, the 
only system w'orthy of a nation calling itself a democracy. We might as well 
begin thinking in those terms now, and start providing facilities for games 
that do not need grounds kcejx:rs, caddy masters or the rest of the profes¬ 
sional athletic hierarchy. — Ilarper’i, May,’43 


We Can Always Eat Crow siioRT.\or,s arc so acute that 

„ , in some states we are eating horseflesh, 

trom 1 he Aincriciin Miignzinc oklalioma a stale official urges 

Clarence Birdseye crows, which are said to 

iixplorcr, scientist, orijjinaior of the quick- t.istc like roast duck. I can tcs.ify that 
freezinj; process many Other unattractive-sounding wild 

meals arc delicious. Ground squirrels, 
prairie dogs, woodchucks and porcupines are all good eating. Square practi¬ 
cally all blackbirds if they are killed young or when they have been feeding 
on grain and seeds in the late summer and fall. “Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pic” is a dislt fit for a king. In Gloucester, Mass., our family 
finds starlings delicious. 

On collecting trips for the Smithsonian Institution in New Mexico and 
Arizona, fresh meat sometimes was scarce and we ate rattlesnake, rolled in 
^our and browned in pork fat. It tasted much like frogs’ legs. Once I con¬ 
cocted a soup from the carefully dressed carcasses ol chipmunks, pack rats 
and ground scjuiriels, boiled in an empty salt bag. It was delicious. 

iiS 
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Americans arc notorious for the number of things they won’t eat. We 
judge foods by our prejudices instead of with our taste buds. When I was a 
youngster swordfish was no more popular tliaii shark is lotlay and sold for 
only a couple of cents a pound. Dogfish, siiark, goosefish and skates — 
favorite varieties in l^ritain — are rejected here. 

'Phe early settler who put iJje “rat” in muskrat condeimied a really 
delicious meat animal. Muskrats have long been avidly consumed in Balti¬ 
more under the more euphonious name of “marsh rabbit.” 

In some regions people won’t eat dandelion leaves; they arc nutritious and 
delicious. Ferns are another neglected delicacy, either raw as a .salad or 
boiled. 'I'he edible portions are the fidillcheads, or young shoots just as 
they begin to uncoil. 'I’licy are canned in Maine and sokl in Boston stores. 

Once we Americans shed our dietary prejudices, such little-known edibles 
can add hundreds of millions of pounds of wholesome focxls to our national 

lai\ler. — The American Magazine, July, '4J 


H.OW Do the Germans Feci Now? 

l*'ioin rhe Saturday I'.scuing Post 
II t77;c7- f\nop 


A Hrilisli joiiiiwilist vvlio did 
duty at. a prlsun camp describes 
tin: cluiigcs in inoulc ol c.iplivc 
(ici'iiuins sincK ibe w.jr lK'};aii. 


fJi-KM.w prisoners taken in 194^ are not the same as those of 1940 and 
i«)4;- 

riicn. they were trtictilent. arrogant, supercilious. “The whole world 
knows we’ve won the war,” they said. When the United Slates entered the 
war, a young j\a/.i airman was contemptuous. “ I'hc l.LS.A. won't he ready 
for large-scale action before the .summer of Neither Ru.s.sia nor 

Britain will still Ik* in tlie war by then.” 

Our big air ollcnsive in the summer of ig.p brought a sudden change, 
(lone V. as the truculence; instead there was the lcx>k ot men who were wor¬ 
ried. When it becaziic clear that the Ruvsians had broken the German olfen- 
sive, the shock was terrific. Perhaps it took Stalingrad to tell the Ocrinans 
at home of the change in the war, but the soldiers knew in August 1942 that 
Hitler’s plans li id misfired. 

Newly arriving prisoners now talked frct'lv. For tlie first time it was pos¬ 
sible to converse with them and even to critici/.c Na/.i }K)licy without hav ing 
them walk away, riicrc is one exception: the slightest critical reference to 
the Piihrer is strongly resented. 

'riuce years ago the possibility of defeat never entered their thoiigiit.s. 
Now theT.specter of 191K is ever pre.senl. I’lic majority, howe\ er, still believe 
partial victory possible, the argument being that the Allies are not strong 
enough to take the J^'oriress Europe. Not until the .Allied armies win a Ibot- 
Iiold on'tJic Continent will the cracks in German morale assume dangerous 
proportions. But iJieii 1 think the breakup will come wifli tremendous 
rapidity and ibree. — The Saturday Keening Post, May zz, '43 



Paper Is W"%r Material—Don V JVast^ It! 


T he country is fast 
running into a paper 
shortage which will 
cut down your magazines, 
newspapers and books, 
restrict the supply of va¬ 
rious household necessities, 
and cause you serious in¬ 
convenience. 

The United States and 


For its 21,800 employes, WPB had 
printed 30,000 copies of WPB Chief 
Nelson’s instructions against waste of 
paper. 

“Why,” asked reporters, “were the 
extra 8200 ajpies printed?” 

“Oh, those,” the WPB spokesman 
explained, “aie to take care of the 

wastage. — WashinKUin Daily News 


Canada can produce only 
three fourths as much pa¬ 
per this year as Iasi, because of manpower shortage in the woods. 
Yet the demand is swollen enormously. Tin, glass and plastics arc un¬ 
available, so ftKxls, oil, paints and scores of other commcxiitics have to 
be packiiged in paper. War imlustrics — for example, airplane manu- 
laciurers — are using large quantities. But the greatest of new con¬ 
sumers is the army. lust for containers, the army will use this yeitr half 
as much paper as all the magazines combined. 

The other big users of paper — publishing houses, stores, industrial 
plants and the goyernment — already are economizing under agree¬ 
ment with the War Production Hoard. Wet the real job of conservation 
and salvage can be done only with the help of the American family. 

A wastcpapc?r drive was made early in the war. The public resjx)nded 
enthusiastically. But in the haste ol that earlier emergency there was 
poor planning, and mountains of paper still lie piled up at points so 
remote that mills cannot alford to pay transportation on it. People felt 
let down, felt their patriotic work had gone for nothing. The fact is 
that the drive helped the situation greatly. 

New drives are imminent, but this time they will be staged only in 
localities near enough to paper mills to make them practical. If there is 
to be a drive in your region, you will be told by your local newspaper. 
Q)6peratc wholeheartedly. It is one effective w'ay in which you can 
make a direct contribution to the war effort. 


Here are ways to help: 

Don't use paper unnecessarily. That helps even more than turn¬ 
ing in w'aste. The paper you don’t use saves labor and material all 
the way back through the mill to the woods. 
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PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL — DON’t WASTE IT I 


The housewife 
should put small pur¬ 
chases in her hand¬ 
bag, or carry a shop¬ 
ping bag. 

You needn’t (yet) 
go as far as they do 
in England, where 
unless Mrs. Smith 
takes her own box to 
the store she must 
carry her new under¬ 
wear home over her 
arm, unwrapped. 
Surely you don’t need 
a separate paper hag 
for every small item 
you buy, and then a 
large sack to hold all 
the little ones. 

Scores of articles 
arc adequately pack¬ 
aged when they leave 
the factory — soap 
flakes, cereals, tooth 
paste, canned goods. 
Isn’t an extra wrap¬ 
ping rather ridicu¬ 
lous in wartime? 


Paper Wins Wars 

T he army fights with paper. Literally. Ev¬ 
ery shell fired comes up to the guns in an 
individual paper container. The powder that 
sends i t on its way is made largely of paper stock. 

To make the “V-boxes” in which food and 
ammunition are shipped overseas, a half mil¬ 
lion tons of paper arc being used this year — 
more than half as much as all magazines com¬ 
bined will use. 

Army filers keep warm with paper clothing 
— soft, woolly, light. The troops keep cool 
with paper sun helmets. 

'I'hc army travels on paper — thousands of 
tons of maps. In this new kind of w'arfare, not 
only officers but also the men have maps. 

I’he army is sheltered under paper — the 
tough insulalion of Quonset huts and tem¬ 
porary buildings here and overseas. Paper 
camoufiage (nine assorted colors) hides its 
installations. 

Water mains at army bases are pa{x:r pipes 
— go<xi for 20 years. Waterproof paper hol¬ 
sters protect the rifles of trtxips landing in 
surf, or fording streams. AniT the parachutes 
with which fo<xl and ammunition are dropped 
to men ill advanced positions are made of 
paper, too. 


The storekeeper 

docs these things to please you — and maybe he’s afraid you’ll go 
across the street to Iiis competitor if he starts to cut down on the 
“service” of making his parcels look nice. You can tell him you don’t 
mind the looks of an honest package, even if it is covered with printing. 

Save paper, and sort it. Save every carton and box. Flatten them. 
Tie them in bundles. Perh*aps there is an agency in your town — the 
Boy Scouts or the Salvation Army, or a local church — that acts 
as collector. Otherwise let the trash man pick it up, neatly bundled. 
He W'ill get it into the channels of the industry more efficiently than 
most volunteers. I.et him make a nickel; he’s performing a most 
useful service. 
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THE reader's digest 


Economize in the home and the office. Do you really need two paper 
towels every time you wipe )'our hands? I low about the backs of en ve- . 
lopes for making shopping lists and jolting down phone numbers? And 
why not write letters on both sides of the paper? In luigland, incredible 
as it seems to us careless folk, it is a punishable olTense to throw away 
even an envelope until it is no longer usable. hhjvel(»pcs sometimes go 
through the mails 60 limes, a liltle slip with the new aildrcss pasted 
caeh lime over the precedijig one and a paster to seal the envelope. 

'I'he average city resitleniial block will yield enough waste to make 
a ton of jiapcr. .'\ ton of paper will make: 

8000 copies of this, your favorite magazine, or 

100 anli-aircrall sliell boxes, or 

800 small sliell cases, or 

47,()()0 boxes for siiiall arms ammunition. 

'I'his is a rich country, hut even we must make war sacrifices. 

'I’his one is too trivial to bother witli? “My little hit wouldn’t 
help.'” Your bit coiiiils more than you realize. 


T)kc Ottl 14/a^ 

luvTX Conn sal in a Wasliingion res¬ 
taurant discussing red tape in the army. “But there's always red tape in 
wartime,” his cr>nipanion insisted. “Ko, that isn’t so.” ('obh replied, 
and then cilc<l a docunu ni lie hail seen at the Richmond ('onleik rale 
Memorial Museum. On one side, in the finest of Spencerian handwrit¬ 
ing, was a formal retjiiest fora leave, written hy an army captain. It was 
addressed lo (ieneral Nalhan Jiedford b’orresi -ihc man who said, 
“(lit thar fiisicsi with the mosiest." On the hack of that perfect 
document the (jcncral had writ ten his reply: “I tol you iwict. god¬ 
dammit. l\o. — I.cimard I.yoni 


^ffuAtr-alive ..^^neeJoteA ——■ 

A MAN' went into h'inkclstein’s 
Grocery Store lo buy a bottle of catsup, 'fhe slielves of the entire 
store were solidly lined with hags of salt--hundreds and hundreds 
of them. 'I'o get the catsup the proprietor had to go down to tlic 
cellar, fhe cii.slomer went with him, and there to his surprise saw 
more salt stackcil on all sides. “Say,” cominentetl the customer, “you 
certainly must sell a lot of salt!” “Nah,” said Mr. h'inkelstein. “I can’t 
sell no salt at all. But the feller who sells me salt! Can he sell salt!” 


— Dennett Cerf in The Saturday Retieiv of Uterature 



?he Church (bme$tothc%cto0 

Condensed from This Week Magazine Down K. Antrim 


quest, Colt’s 
Patent Firearms 
Company of 
Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, raised a 
table on cartridge 
boxes as an altar 


W HEN workers moved into the 
new housing development 
near the Glenn L. Martin plant 
in Baltimore, ihev found that the 
nearest church was five miles away. 
“Why not start a church of our own?” 
they thought. A Protestant clergyman 
was }x?rsiiaded to come out from the city 
and hold a Sunday service in one of the 
homes. Sundav school was started. 7 ’he 


and turned its clubroom into a chapel. 
Services begin at 6:30 with a mass for 
Catholics reporting for work; there is 
another at 7:05 for those leaving. A 
Protestant service is held at 11:10, a 
Jewish service at r 1140. 

One minister in St. Louis, upon hear¬ 
ing of midnight movies for war workers, 
promptly announced a “swing shift” 
church service (or them at 2 a.m. 


little circle grew, and found larger 
quarters in a drugstore. I'lien welfare 
and religious organizations — the USO, 
VMCA, i'We^A, the Council of 
Churches, Catholic and Jewish groups 
— stepped in to organize* and to find 
places for meetings. 

.\s a result, divine services arc now 
hekl in comniunitv halls, trailers, and in 

tt 

the defense plants themselves for work¬ 
ers who otherwise, because of night and 
Sunday shifts, could not go. Six “in- 
clusirial chajdains” are giving their full 
lime to this one area. 

Similar plans for bringing the church 
to the worker arc being adopted in otlier 
war-work communities over the coun¬ 
try. In some sections, bus-type mobile 
chapels slop off in mushitmm towns 
long enough to get things started. One 
called the “Wayside Chapel” seats 25 
inside, 35 out, and is equipped with pul¬ 
pit, portable organ, public-address sys¬ 
tem and lending library. 

Seldom have divine ser\’iccs been held 


, While most industrial chaplains arc 
paid by their respective denominations, 
some plants assume this expense. The 
full-time chaplain of an Arizona copper 
company goes down into the mine with 
the workers five days a week to hold 
prayer services. 

Some results of these religious efforts 
are beginning to emerge. There is a 
coming together of faiths on common 
.social ground. Industrial cltaplains, like 
their army counterparts, take an intcr- 
dejiominalional viewpoint, and find 
manv new wavs to serve war workers. 
To combat loneliness and bolster mo¬ 
rale, they instigate community suppers 
anti songfests, organize Scout troops, 
and set up child-care centers for chil¬ 
dren whose parcitts work. 

I asked a Baltimore chaplain what he 
thought woiikl come out of this new 
frontier in religion. “Diflercnt faiths 
marching together toward a common 
goal, for one thing,” he replied. “Greater 
tolerance of one creed for another. After 


in such settings as they arc today. In the war, I expect a real religious revival 
crowded Ra\ cnna, Ohio, the arsenal is in this country based on Christ’s idea of 
used as a church. At the employes’ re- brotherhood.” 



Finesse in Selling Across the Counter 

Condciisc-il iVotn I'orbcs 


i\ IyroN 

O i' Tiir. inillioiis ol sales niiule 
I his wed; or anv week 
l>v the clerks in 2o,o()<) 
wklelv assorrc'd retail store’s in 2700 
cities Iroin Hoston to San 1 )ieno, a 
few thousand were ol special sij;- 
nificanc'e. 'I'hese were sales made to 
500 women eiislomers who did not 
spend miidi ■ ■ who, l(»r that matter, 
sent hac’k the things they hc'iight. 

I>iit the minute these shoppe rs lelt 
the store thev hitrrJed oil to write 
out a report on the iransaeiion he- 
lore they lorgoi a eletail. Nad the 
salesgirl been prom[)i, or had she 
made llie customer wait while she 
busieel lu’rseir with her compact? 
Was she neat? Pleasant: Did she 
make any ellori to sell the customer 
anvthiiig else? And so on, (or 100 
points, 

"I'hc shoj>pers were irom the Will- 
mark Service System. Working ouf 
of oll'iccs in 28 cities, they shoj> each 
of their clients—from chain gro- 
cerics lo dc luxe hotels, from ])orter 
service in railroad siatioiij to rental 
agencies handling expensive apart¬ 
ments — at irregular intervals, some¬ 
times as often as twice a week. 'Nicy 
are careful to look like the run of 
cu.stomt s - ■ th.ey dress “up” for 
smart shops and “down” for cheap 
basemen is. 


Stciirns 


As customers they are pleasant 
hut a little Irving. After the blue 
comb is w rapj>e’d and paid for, lhe\ 
change their minds and want the 
pink one. .Viter the first transaction 
is completed, they remember a .sec¬ 
ond article they want. I lowever 
annoveel thesale.sgirl gets, thev ne\ er 
oiler a criticism, either on the s[K)t 
or in their report. I'liey .simply an¬ 
swer the too factual e|uestions on the 
Willmark blank. I'he facts they turn 
up, how(’ver, are liighlv revealing. 

b'or several weeks I have been 
traveling with a tvpical field crew'. 
We .shopped driigstore.s, restaurants 
ami clothing stores. .\t each place 
we parked some distance away, and 
enicretl the store one at a time. 
We gave no indication of knowing 
each other. I’urcha.ses varied Jrom 
cigarettes to an expensive dic.ss. In 
a tlay a Willmark crew may spend 
as much as S^io, but |^o is nearer 
the average. \'carly purchases run 
over S6,ooo,(K)0 and include every¬ 
thing from a spool of thread to pi¬ 
anos. 7 'hc money used, even the 


Cop 




FINESSE IN SELLING ACROSS THE COUNTER 


silver, is marked, for among the im¬ 
portant factors checked is honesty. 

After eacli visit to a store we 
returned to the car, and the shoppers 
went to work on their complicated 
form sheets. Did the salesperson 
ring up the money before handing 
over the goods? This rule is highly 
important, not because the store 
wants to be sure it gets paid before 
it lets go of the goods, but to remove 
temptation from the clerk, who, if 
the customer takes the parcel and 
goes, might neglect to record the sale. 

Was the salesperson familiar with 
the merchandise? Was she courteous 
and helpful? I never realized before 
how much courtesy and efficiency 
behind the counter mean to store 
success, or how much they vary from 
store to store. '^I'he proportion of gen¬ 
uinely efficient salespeople is small 
— by Willmark check, about ten 
percent. Most of them show little 
initiative. Willmark shoppers once 
were instructed to make an addi¬ 
tional purchase whenever any clerk 
in a certain c hain of stores suggested 
it. The additional purchases aver¬ 
aged seven cents a store! After clerks 
were trained, a recheck came out 
$2.44 per store. 

With each report to clients the 
Willmark Service provides specific 
pointers on how to improve sales¬ 
manship at the counter. 

“Here’s a good lipstick,” they 
explain, is less likely to make a sale 
than: “Let me suggest this lipstick; 
it suits your complexion.” 

“Want any dessert?” is less likely 
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to bring an order than: “This rasp¬ 
berry tart is our special today.” 

“If you can’t afford a sweater at 
this price, we’ve got something 
cheaper,” is far more likely to lose a 
sale than: “We also have a very 
attractive value in a less e.\pensive 
sweater.” 

They point out that the purchase 
of some articles may be suggested 
by others: Curtains require rods, 
brackets and screws. A box of biscuits 
suggests a jar of jam. Nail polish 
requires polish remover. A floor lamp 
miLst have bulbs. 

Willmark analysts often spend sev¬ 
eral days in a lioiel testing every 
detail of the service. Does the door¬ 
man look for forgotten baggage or 
parcels in taxicabs? Docs the bellboy 
test all the lights in the room? 
Is the room clean? Is the inkstand 
filled? Arc the pen points good? 
Attendants may be given an under- 
tip, or no tip at all, to sec how service 
is alTectcd. At an expensive hotel 
a waiter rejected a 25-cent tip on a 
$4.50 bar bill with a sarcastic: “You 
probably need this more than I do.” 
It cost him his job. 

Willmark was founded in 1917 by 
William and Mark Bernstein, serv¬ 
ice managers respectively for United 
Cigar Stores and Liggett’s. The 
brothers set up in business to do two 
things: Teach better selling jncthods 
and devise store rules that cut down 
opportunities to steal. 

No man, William Bernstein in¬ 
sists, has a moral right to place un¬ 
necessary temptation in the way of 
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THE READER'S DIGEST 


his employes. It is fair ncillicr to 
them nor to himself. He believes, 
and tlic records show, that t!ie ma¬ 
jority of salespeople are honest. Of 
the minority that are, found to be 
dishonest, only one in three is a jioor 
moral risk; the remaining two arc 

victims of circumstances.honest 

unless templed too olten am! too 
greatly, rherefore the emphasis in 
all Willmark suggestions to stores 
is on procedures wliich make honesty 
easy and dishonesty dillicult. 

Willmark shopjKM s consider them¬ 
selves fact fimleis. 'I’hev are in¬ 
structed never to judge the lioiu sty 
or dishonesty of salespeople. I hey 
merely look for inlraciions ol store 
rules and rejiort them. Although 
percent of the rule breaking d(M‘s not 
indicate dishonesty, the inlraciions 
usually do mean opporruniti<‘s lor 
theft. (Petty peculations, begun 
merely because ol easy oppf)rt uni¬ 
ties. often swell to suiprising projior- 


tions. One Minnesota department- 
store salesman was discovered to 
have stolen $28,000, a little at a 
time, during 26 years.) 

Most client stores and hotels find 
it pays to display a sign stating 
that they have ^Villmark Service. 
It keeps the clerks on their toes, 
J'or instance, in Haltimore a store 
manager complained that liis em¬ 
ployes could spot a checker e\ery 
lime. I'he ^^'illmark olfice promjilly 
suggested that clerks write "Will- 
mark” on their copy of the sales 
slip whenever they spotted one. 
d'here’d be a S25 pri/.e, ollered by 
the store, lor the siilesperson who 
spoiled the greatest number. At 
the eiul ol the month the manager 
had si-\ eial hundred slijts. C)nc clerk 
Jiad s|ioited 74. 

"Clive him the prize,” Willmark 
suggesteil. "lint for your private 
inlormation, none ol our people 
enlered vour store lliis month.” 


“Wc Strive to Please*'' 


. .\ drivrr stoppi-d lor ;i red light ami lailed U) inovt- when 

it turned green. When the green light canu: on lor the si-eoml time 

and she still showed no signs of moving, the iratlic ollicer walked 

over and saiil politely, “What’s the matter, lady, ain’t we got iu> 

colors you like.?” — Sid.Vsviu ■r ill Curaran 

■# 


Pr,oPLi: who live in big apartment buildings are so iiseil to man¬ 
power-shortage help that tlicy hardly think ol it any more. A Iriend 
ol ours, bound for the fifteenth lloor in an elevator piloted by a 
heavily niusiaehed old fellow, who obviously had few Hying Iioiirs 
to his credit, was, however, a little startled when the operator, alter 
missing the lloor a couple of time.s, .siepjied away from the controls 
and said, “1 lere, you try it, Mister.” — The Sew Yori^ 




A f OXDI'NS VTION* FROM I’ni HOOK BY 


MacKinlay Kantor 


Aijilior ol Reincijjbci'.’’ “The Vout of Hu^le Amu" 


■*(»ciiiIp Aiinlf,’' cic. 


Happy Lana’ first appeared in "'’fhe Saturday Evettw^ Post" 


is a Ix^juitili!], honest, iinlorgci table story wriltcn from the Jicarf of 
America straight lo the heart ol all Americans. A story that ^ill make count¬ 
less readers agree with William Allen White: “II I had but one gift that I 
could give to everyone in this land, high or low, rich or pcxir, military or 
civilian, it would be Happy 

In a film version ol Happy Land that is now being produced by 20 th 
Century-Fox for rclea.se later this year, Richard C.'rane plays the part of 
Rusty, and Don Aiiieche that oi his father, I-ew Marsh. Harry Carey is 
cast as (irarnpa; .Ann Rutherford as Lenore Prentiss. 



"Hail, Cohifnhia, hap'^ land! 
Hail, ye heroes^ heav’n-horn batid — 


T he sirn above tlic clrii^siorc 
windows had been ihcrc a long 
lime - gold and blavk letlors, 
a scabby gill: inoi tarand |U‘slh-. Ii 
said simply, “Marsirs,” and dial 
meanl a great deal to everybody in 
Harllield. 

ll meant gleaming old mirrors, 
and white-topped, wire-legged tables 
at which three, generations ol 1 lart- 
lidti people had eaten strawberry 
sundaes. It meant prescriptions laith- 
fully filled; a place* to lounge and 
joke and smoke am I gossip to 
read magazines on the rack Iree. 

Lew Marsh closed the big drug 
register. It was time to go home to 
his midday dinner. Alte r dinner he 
would hurry back. No one else in the 
store could fill pre.scriptions now that 
young Rusty Marsh was in the navy. 
Rusty was barely 21 when he en¬ 
listed. 

Lew thoiiglit that in-t many boys 
of Rusty’s age could achieve the rat¬ 
ing of a First (.^iass Pharmacist’s 
Mate as readily as Rusty had done. 

Rusty’s picture, taken in uniform 
with ’ is rating showing on his sleeve, 
looked down from among the calen¬ 
dars, drug charts and doctors’ tele¬ 


phone numbers adorning the wall 
beside the prescription booth. 

Lew's hair was getting gray, and 
he had had to wear glasst's for the 
past ten years, but he didn’t think 
that he looked-4f) and neither did his 
loyal and admiring wife, Agiuvs. 

Ik neaih arching elms and maple 
trees he hurried along, until he 
reached the pleasant, shabby white 
house surrounded by peonies and 
lilac bushes which was his home, and 
had been the home of his grand¬ 
parents. 1 le was raised in that house 
through most of his childhocxl, and 
Rusty had been raised there too. 

Li;w and Agnes chatted while they 
ate. You don't talk about the war 
very much not when yu. have a 
.son who has Ix'en with the Pacific 
Fleet for nearly two years, and when 
you haven’t heard from him for six 
weeks. 

d’hey did talk about Rusty a little, 
though. Old Bill came scratching at 
the screen, and they let him in, and 
Agnes pretended not to sec when 
Lew slip[)ed Bilf the last bite of his 
meat ball. 

“Remember the first strAy that 



HAPPY LAND 


Rusty brought home?” asked Agnes. 

I’hen came the ringing of the 
squeaky doorbell, and Lew’s answer¬ 
ing journey to the door. Then came 
the little telegraph girl, with her 
pale face and staring eyes . . . tlvn 
came a yellow envelope and the 
(luecr lines of type which were so 
hard to understand. 

Tim NAVY DKPARlMliNT MI-EI’I.Y Wl-CRETS 
TO INI'OKM YOU I'llAT YOUR SON WAS 
KU.I.MD IN ACTIO.N IN rHK l•I•:Kl•’OR^IAN(;l^ 
or II'S IJUTY ANIJ IN THE SERVICE OE lIlS 
COUNTRY. THE HEI’ARTMENT EXTIINKS 
•I'O YOU ITS SIN«;l-.Hi:ST SYMI’ATIIY IN 
YOUR C;REAT UlSS. 

For sc\ eral weeks after that, 1 .ew 
Marsh didn’t slay at the store any 
more than he could help. He sent 
down to l)es Moines and hired a 
ilraft-cxeinpt pharmacist to take 
charge of prescriptions. 

Lew just sat around home, lie 
couldn’t seem to shake himself out of 
it. In his mind was one big WHY? 
Whv, why, whv? 

It wasn’t fair, it wasn’t right; this 
wasn’t tlu. world he had always be¬ 
lieved in. Death couldn’t happen st) 
blankly, so needlessly to Rusty. .. . . 

It wasn’t fair for Rusty to be 
killed. Marshes fought in wars; they 
didn’t get killed in them, Ixw's 
grandfather had fought for years in 
the Army of the Tennessee, I’hird 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry: that was 
his regiment. And Lew’s own father 
had gone with the National Guards 
in 1898. He hadn’t been killed, or 
even shot at, in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, though possibly the fever 
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that he suffered in camp had brought 
on his weakness and eventual vanish¬ 
ment, wlien Lew was just a little 
boy. 

Jxw Marsli himself had gone all 
through the last business. He had 
seen a lot of shooting and had dodged 
a lot of sliells. But he hadn’t been 
killed. 

Now it bad happened. A Marsh 
had been killed, in 1943, fighting for 
his country. 

What was Rusty Nfarsh’s country, 
anyway? What was Rusty’s world? 
He hadn’l had a chance to live. He 
hadn’t ever eaten at the Ritz, or 
watched the Bn)oklyn J>xigers play. 
He hadn’t ever seen Hollywood or 
Radio (>iiy - he hadn’t ever paid 
his own renl, or matlc a scooter foi 
his little hoy. So far as Lew Marsh 
knew. Rusty perhaps had never even 
been really in love. There hadn’l 
been a chance for him to ta^te the 
ric hes o f ex i s le nee. 

Where was any personal world, any 
wonder lul and worth while w'orld, 
lor which Rusty Marsli had fought 
and died? 

Some ol liiese t hings were in l.xw’» 
mind (they seemed to be in his mind 
all the time) when ihcre came a ring 
of the doorbell. 

1 le got up and went to the dcMir, 
dreading the at tention of some neigh 
bor or the brash spiel of some sales¬ 
man. . . . 

He ojXMied the d(K)r and looked 
out on the jxnch. 

Orampa. 

Everything went filmy, and tried 
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to flow away from Lew Marsh. All 
he could do was stare, and try to 
whisper the word again. 

But Granipa was there, just the 
same. He looked as Ixw remembered 
him: smiling, screwed-up face with 
a shaggy gray mustache, grimy little 
glasses with bent gilt rims, the slight 
powdery discoloration of drugs on his 
sagging vest, and the Grand Army 
hat with its crumby cord whicli 
Gramp always insisted on wearing 
after he grew older. 

“Well, Lew,” said Gram^xi, “aren’t 
you going to ask me to come in and 
set down?” 

Lew told him it wasn’t right or 
sane; people didn’t ever come back 
like that; and no self-respecting 
Marsh should try to astonish bLter- 
nity. 

“You died just after Rusty was 
born, and that’s over 22 years ago,” 
said Lew accusingly. 

“I know, 1 know,” conceded 
Grampa. “But you were grieving so 
hard and so long that I kind of felt 
that I should do something. So I 
told the Authorities that I would like 
to come and take a walk with you; 
and they finally consented. Come on. 
Lew, let’s take a little stroll.” 

Lew was stubborn. He said that 
he didn’t want to take a little stroll 
— not even with a well-loved grand¬ 
father who had raised him from a 
pup — a grandfather who had come 
sauntering up from a generation in 
the grave. 

“I tell yc’i,” cried l^w spitefully, 
“that I don’t want to take a walk 


with you or anybody else!” And he 
slammed the door. 

Well, you couldn’t keep Grampa 
out that way. He made a fiice, and 
chuckled, and walked right through 
the wall. 

Agnes came in w'ith a bowl of 
fresh petunias. Lew was open- 
mouthed, wondering what Agnes 
\\ould say when she saw Grampa, 
but she walked right past him, and 
stood so close to him that she almost 
touched his sleeve. Then she went 
back out to the garden. 

Old Bilf came in as she banged the 
door, and Lew was certain that the 
dog, at least, would notice Grampa. 

But Biff didn’t growl or anything 
— just walked right past the old 
man, jumjxid up on his favorite chair, 
thudded his tail a couple of times, 
and prepared to take a nap. 

“You see how it is,” said Grampa. 
“You won’t get any help from them. 
Go get your hat, and come for that 
walk.” 

TniiY WENT down the street past 
the public library and the Congrega-. 
tional and Baptist churches. By this 
time Lew was beginning to get used 
to Gramp a little bit. 

When they got near the post 
office, they seemed to be hearing a 
band. 

“1 didn’t know there was a parade 
in town today,” said Lew. 

“How could you know what was 
going on?” countered Grampa. “You 
just set at home all the time, grieving 
about Rusty. You ask yourself if it 
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was worth while for you to lose him, 
and then you answer ‘No.’ Well, 
I’ll show you a thing or two. . . 

'I’hey turned the corner by Bos- 
sert’s store; and there they saw the 
parade coming down the street. 

'I’hc funny thing about it was that 
I .cw Marsh was in the parade. 

But the Lew Marsh in the parade 
was only about 22 years old, and he 
was wearing a well Titling 0.0. uni' 
form, and he had a tin hat and he 
carried a Springfield rifle. He was a 
corjxnal. too. 

“Well, look al lhal!” said Cramp. 
“Cor|x>ral Lew .Marsh and a lot ol 
the olher boys coming home in n)n)- 
And there I am, with the rest of the 
CL.X.K.'s, forming a guard ol wel¬ 
come. 1 iniisi have iiisi stepjx-d out 
of the store I see I’m si ill wearing 
mv okl while coal." 

That was ihe firsi thing Lew and 
(Tampa saw as they walked aioinul 
town. 

Wiii.N voiing 1 .ew came back from 
overseas in he found il good 

10 gel behind a counter in ihe si ore 
again. Mis old drugstore coat was si ill 
hanging in a rear chisel, aiul he pul 

11 on. 

One day he was painsiakingly 
consirucling a pyramid ol glasses in 
Iront ol the mirror, when a cozy 
voice spoke from the other side ol 
the fountain: 

“May 1 have a peanut sundae, 
please 

Lew looked at her in the mipor, 
and then turnetl slowly and saw her 


in the flesh. She w'as small, chubby, 
round-bosomed, w'ith a sparkle in 
her eve. 

“I don't think we’ve got any pea¬ 
nuts. For sundaes, I mean . . . Do 
you want a peanut-dope sundae.?’’ 

She laughed. “What on earth i.s a 
peanu I -dope sunclae ’ 

“(Tampa invented il. He makes 
it out of peamii huttcr and marsh¬ 
mallow cream and siulT. Siiv, vou 

j ' * 

must be a stranger in Harlficld — 
not to know about .Marsh’s pcamit- 
dopc 

She ihoughi the peanut-dope..sun¬ 
dae was woucLrful; and Lew kept 
talking to her, and Mrs. Hillings 
squawked at him angrily, and said, 
“Young man, please wail on me -1 
\\anl a bottle ol I'alher loin’s .Magic 
ITmilsion 

.Maybe tlie |H‘iinui dope was a kind 
ol magic emulsion, loo. 

I ler name was Agnes 1 )ickens. She 
was the new Methodist mini-st -r’s 
daughter. 

.\<;Ni-..s and Lr w wandered away 
Irom the other picnickers ami kept 
on iliroiigb warm and friendlv wcxkIs. 
until they reached a wire fence. 

('ows lay in the pasture beyond. 
“Oo." .Agnes said, “I'm afraid of 
cows." 

“'riiey won't hurt you," Lew told 
her. lie hehl down the bottom 
strand of barbed wire, and Agne.s 
wrap[ie(.l her skirts around her legs 
(real ineliy h“g.s) and slippal through, 
bending her auburn licatl to avoid 
the wire. 
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(Barbed wire. The wire in France 
was coarser, heavier, sharper. Lew 
shook his head.) 

Well, Agnes tripped and fell in the 
long grass; and somehow Lew fell 
beside her. They lay there, feeling 
secret and deliciously sinful in their 
green nest, giggling at each other. 

Agnes plucked a piece of sorrel 
and tried to tickle Lew’s nose. He bit 
the sorrel instead. 

"Oh, don’t! It’ll poison you —’’ 

“Nope. Good to cal. Like salad or 
something. Come on ■ - try some.” 

“No, Lew, I won’t —” 

“Ycs,you«77/—” 

“Lew, stop! Now, please. Lew —” 

The cows watched tliem soN nmly 
as they laughct! and struggled. 

l^w Marsh, ^ 6 yeTirs ohl, stood with 
Granipd ami lool^d at the church 
across the street. That's where you 
and Agnes were married'' said Grampa. 
**Ranember? / got to sneezing when 
you wall^ed down the aisle. Flowers in 
the church — gave me a I^nd of hay 
fever, I guess." 

Grampa didn’t insist on their liv¬ 
ing with him. He knew tliat young 
folks ought to be by themselves. So 
Lew rented a little house over on 
Webster Street. 

Rusty was born in 1920, and Agnes 
had a rather Ixid time of it (they 
never had any more children); so 
that was the reason Lew was at the 
hospital all night that night; and 
also, that was the reason Grampa 
Marsh left them soon afterward. 


It was about two in the morning, 
and the telephone kept ringing and 
ringing. Grampa came downstairs in 
his long nightshirt and answered. 
The call was from Mrs. Billings, 
wailing tearfully. Her husband was 
suffering agonies, and the prescrip¬ 
tion was all used up. 

“Lew’s not here,’’ said Grampa. 
“Now don’t fret, Mrs. Billings. I’ll 
hustle right down there to the store 
my own self. . . .” 

It was nearly three quarters of a 
mile, down to Marsh’s. And raining 
- - a cold, steady, raw rain. Grampa’s 
round shr)uldcrs were soaked by the 
lime he reached the store. He turned 
on the light behind the prescription 
desk, and opened the lile. ... All 
tlie time, he kept shivering. 

I le was 78 years oU!. 

(I ram pa got to see young Russell 
before he went. 

He wliispered, “Mighty red of 
1 ce, isn’t hc.^ And reddish hair — 
guess you ought to call him Rusty.’’ 
And, more feebly, “Hello there, 
Riislv. . . .“ 

'rjiTi;\ always took Rusty with 
them eacli l>ccoration Day, when 
they went to the cemetery to put 
big bunches of irises and snowballs 
and late lilacs on the graves. 

“Thai’s where the soldiers are 
sleeping. Rusty. Each grave is where 
a soldier is buried.’’ 

“We got two,’’ said Russeil T. 
Marsh, pointing proudly. 

“Yes. That’s Grampa. Your great¬ 
grandfather. He was a soldier in the 
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Civil War. And this one over here is 
your grandfather — my own dad. 
He was in the army at the time of the 
Spanish'American War.” 

“Will you have a flag, l*op, when 
you get died?” 

“Sure! Dl have a dandy.” 

Riistv said, “I want one.” 

“No telling,” said Lew, frowning 
over his grass shears, "you might 
have one by that lime.” 

Agnes cried, “Why, l^w. Don’t 
tell him such things!" 

"Wcli, he might.” 

.Agnes told Kustv, “No, honev- 
We hope you never havi: to have a 
flag. We all hope there’ll never, 
never be another dreadlul war ■ - 
not as long as any of us is alive.” 

l..ew could remember how she said 
that all the lime the. file and'druin 
corps played, and while the chaplain 
prayed and the quartet sang and the 
shaggy line of old .soldiers stared and 
listened, and while all ol llartheld 
watched reverently — no more war: 
'rhat was right, d’hat wa.s the way an 
American ki»l should be brought up. 

riii- oiiTLDKr.N all sat in red chairs 
arranged in a large circle. 'I'liey sang, 
"Ciocxl morning to you, gotKl morn¬ 
ing to you, gotxl morning, ilcar teach¬ 
ers, good morning to you. . . 

"Better n the school I went to^'' 
whispered Grampa Marsh to l.ea>. 
"Why, the first day I started to school 

- nearly a hundred years a-^o, now 

- the master basted my bottom with a 
hicl^ory stich^'because I accidentally 
upset the water bucket. . . .’’ 
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There were two little boys sitting 
next to Rusty: new boys in the pub¬ 
lic kindergarten, like himself. But 
whereas Rusty had neat blue pants, 
these boys were tlre.ssed in ragged old 
overalls, and their hair wasn’t even 
combed; and they smelled funny, too. 

d'heir names were Jacky and Tod, 
they told him. 

“Where do you live?” 

"Oh, wc live in an old house out 
by the fair grounds. Wc just moved 
here Irom Dakota.” 

"Do you like icc cream?” a.sked 
Rusiy. 

“1 had some once,” said Jacky. 
“'IVkI - he’s litller than me — he 
jicvcr had none.” 

Rusty .said, “Nfy father — he’s got 
a store jusi full of ice cream and 
Stull. I bet he’s got a million thou- 
siind tons of ice cream. .All kinds: my 
lather’s got chocolate aiul strawberry 
and vanilla and maple-pecan and 
orange and 

Kindergarten hadn’t “let out” 
more than ten minutes when there 
was a light scu(fling of six small feet 
in the hack room of Marsh’s, and 
Lew looked down in astonishment 
at three laces - one beaming with 
satisfaction, the .other two white 
with fear and anticipation. 

“Papa,” .said Rusty, “this is Jacky 
and ’PtHl. Jacky only had ice cream 
once, and 'J'od never had any.” 

It was remarkable how much ice 
cream those two ragged kids could 
eat, while Lew' announced over the 
phone, to Agnes, the result of his 
questioning. 
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“Yes. I guess maybe you’d better 
tekc the car and run out there. It 
inust be that old shack beyond the 
Halton place; they say their father 
hasn’t been able to work lately, and 
they look at least three quarters 
starved. Got any of that .stew left 
from yesterday .?Go(xl . . . you stop 
at Sh'ldon’s grocery, and I’ll tell 
him to have a basket of stuff wait- 
mg — 

He didn’t know that Rusty was 
there bc.side him until he felt a small 
hand twisting his trouser leg, and 
looked down to see his son. 



“Was that for lliose poor kid.s.^” 

Lew fell a little shy as the big, 
solemn eyes looked up at him. “You 
know, Rus, when you sec a fellow 
that hasn’t got anything — and 
you’ve got things — why, you just 
give some of your things to him. 
You ought to be friendly with folks. 
Rusty, ^’hat’s what my Gramp al¬ 
ways taught me.’’ 

Rusty .said, “Can 1 help.?” 

“Do w'hatr” 

“Just help you. Pop. You have to 
work real hard. Can 1 hcl[) you, 
Pop.?” 

Lew laughed, though his eyes felt 
a little wet suddenly. “O.K. You 
grab that broom, and help me sweep 
out the back room.” 

Rusty took the big broom and 
began to sweep furiously, eagerly. 
He w’as helping Dad. 

He helped Dad for a long time. 


(As Ijcw Marsh and Grampa looked 
on^ Rusty grew taller and longer; his 
clothes changed^ and the shape of his 
head and face changed a little^ too.) 

From the start, Leiy had paid 
Rusty a small wage for things he did 
arounti the store, .^nd Rus had a 
bicycle, so after school he would 
deliver the Hart field Citizen and Ex¬ 
press to subscribers. He got two dol¬ 
lars a week for this. By mutual 
family consent, one dollar was turned 
into the family exchequer. That way 
Rusty con.sidcrcd that he was helping 
out at home. 

Tins particular day was to be a 
big day in Rusty’s life. He was to be 
fiirmally .sworn in as a member of the 
Ov\l Patrol, Troop One, Jioy Scouts 
of America. 

rhere was the service flag from 
the World War, hanging in dusty 
pride above an alcove in the school 
building: all those blue stars repre¬ 
sented former Scouts who had served 
in the war. Lew knew who tho.se 
three gf)ld stars were, too, 

1 Ic told Rusty about them before 
the meeting opened. 

“'riireeof them. Rusty. One would 
be for Myron l lahne. He died with 
the flu, down there at Ames. And 
that next one might be for Benny 
Billings — washed off a mine¬ 
sweeper. And the third one: that’s 
Morton Blitzstcin.” 

Rusty stood very straight and sol¬ 
emn, looking at the flag. “1^ you 
mean Blitzstein’s Notions and Men’s 
Apparel.? Did old Mister Blitzstein 
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have a boy that got killed in the 
war?” 

“He sure did. Mort was with me. 
We were in the same company — 
same platoon, as a matter of fact.” 

'Phere was something in the way 
Lew Marsh s.'iid the words that kept 
even i2'year-old Rusty from asking 
aity more questions. 

Lew really got a big kick out of 
tlie ceremony. 'Phere was tlie lla", 
and the sudden liush, and all those 
little kids in their sweaters and sliii is 
lined up before ihe Scoutmaster, 
holding up their hands with ilnve 
fingers extended in ihe Scout salute, 
being sworn in. . . . 

“ 0 // wy lio/inr, I trill Jt) tny hrsl to 
tin my ihtty to Cioil itn.l my cnrtfit/y, 
tiTul to ol't'Y the SrtMft liiir; to htlf^ 
other people at all time-:: and to l^erp 
myyelf phydeally ftnmy, metUdlly 
utriil^\ and morttUy striti'^hf." 

Alter the mei'ting, all lli.it Ktisiy 
could talk about was a Scout a\('. 
J le was determined to have one. 

“You don'f have to liave them, 
]^>|>- 'but iiicy’re swell. .\ little 
leather case and everything, that 
fastens on your belt." 

Lew said, doubtfully: “Well, I 
don’t know. 1 low imich does a Scout 
axe cost?” 

“ Phe one I want costs $2.<S5,’’ said 
Rusty glibly. 

Lew looked at him. “ Phink you 
can save that much?” 

Rusty swallowed. “1 don’t know. 
I’ll try.” 

fie did try, t(X). He had a hoard of 
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pennies and nickels and dimes saved 
in an empty baby-powder can hid¬ 
den at the back f>f a .shelf in the drug¬ 
store - which was just alx)ut as 
much home to Rusty as the house. 

Rus went without a lot of things 
lo get that little hoard together. Fi¬ 
nally the total had reached $2.47. 

"Not verv far to go now!” cbor- 
tied Rusty, as he banged the can 
back on the shelf. 

“Rusty,” said his father early one 
morning, “will you deliver that pre¬ 
scription there on t!ie desk, if the 
customer conies in Lor it and I’m not 
yet back liom the post olPice? 1 don't 
know the customer, so be sure you 
get the cash.” 

\\ hen Lew relurnid from the post 
odice he entered his store through 
the back door; and he was up on the 
little balcony above the rear room 
when he luard steps. He I(K)ked 
down. 

'A cs, sir.” Rusty was saying to the 
cusiojiier. “I believe the prescrip¬ 
tion's licrc all right. Whcil’s the 
name, lUease.- 

It was fun lo stand llu'ie iinob- 
.se^^ ed, and see your son being .such 
a man about things. 

Pile customer was a Hat-clKsied 
man of 65, witii a haunli-d, stubbly 
face. III? said, “S.im Watson, sonny. 
Phal there meilicine is what the doc¬ 
tor .said my wife wa.s to have.” 

Rusty c.xamined the little box. 
“ Pli.'il’s right. ‘S. Wai.son.’ §2.25, 
Mr. Watson.” 

'Phe man gulped, and put his 
hands on the broad sill. “1 wonder, 
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sonny,’* he asked, “if maybe I could 
i^)eak to the manager?” 

Lew was about to sing out from 
his place on the balcony, but some¬ 
thing kept him from it. 

“^rrv, Mr. Watson,” said Rustv. 
“My fother isn’t in right now. And 
— and he said I was to get casli.” 

“Sonny.” Old Watson’s voice was 
a desperate whisper. “1 ain't only 
got but — 35 cents. 1 tell you, sonny, 
Mrs. Watson — she's having quite a 
little pain and — Well, now, do you 
suppose your father’d miiul trust¬ 
ing me for the other dollar-ninely ? 
I’ll maybe gel some work next week, 
and —” 

There was silence. Far away, the 
schoolhouse bell was beginning to 
ring. Rusty would have to leave in a 
minute. 

Rusty made a smothered sound. 
He reached out and drew in the 35 
cents which Mr. Watson ollered. 

“1 guess,” said Rusty, “that that’ll 
be —all right with the manager." 

T he old man muttered something 
which sounded like, "(Joil bless you, 
sonny,” and went away weakly with 
the package grasped iti his hand. 

A board cracked under Lew’s foot 
Just then, but Rus never heard it. 
He was getting down the baby- 
powder can and slowly counting out 
one dollar and 90 cents, whicli he 
put wit it Mr. Watson’s quarter and 
dime in the cash drawer. 

Lew didn’t say a word; just stood 
there and watched him do it, and 
^8aw him ' urry away to school. 

No, Lew didn’t even mention it to 



Agnes. But that night, when Rusty 
went to crawl into bed, he turned 
back the sheet because he felt a big 
lump underneath. It was the Scout 
axe. 

Rttsty used that axe a long time. 
(In memory now^ Leu> Marsh and 
Crampa could see the blade flashing 
through the years^ and could hear its 
solid chopy chop^ chop.) 

"J'hcre was firewood to be cut on 
overnight hikes with the Boy Scouts. 
I'hc axe was used to split kindling 
for the old fireplace at home, too, 
on nights when there were parties. 
High school kids coming in . . . 
the battered golden-oak victrola 
squawking, or the old piano banging 
under its tasseled cover in the hall. 

'J’hc axe was used to pound up 
windows when they stuck, and to tap 
against a wheel of the old car when 
Rusty was changing tires. Eventually 
the axe Ibund its way down to the 
store; and there in the back roonv 
Rusty pried open the wooden pack¬ 
ing cases. A strong axe — a good 
little axe. It .seemed that the handle 
would never break. 

'I’herc was always work at the 
store; and there were always le.ssons 
to prepare; and Rusty was taking a 
double dose of .science at high school, 
so that meant a lot of extra work for 
him. He was trying to read some big 
pharmaceutical books, t(X), betw’cen 
times, down at the store. 

“IF/rA / could have done more for 
him.'' l.ew whispered to Grampa. 

Grampa chewed serenely. ’’'Don't 
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see where you could have done any at the church. They sat together, 
better. If an American small town Lew and Agnes, and held hands like 
isn't a good place for young folhs to a couple of kids themselves, and 
grow up in^ then Vm suffering from watched the 54 members of the class 
delusions. We hear a lot of news^ up file into the auditorium, singing. 
there where Pve been. But I never But Rusty himself looked sober 
heard tell that Mac Arthur came from when he came down to the store 
a big city. Admiral King was a small' about 10:30. “Going to close up 
town boy^ and so was Wendell Will' soon, Pop?” 
hje. and so was Eisenhower^ and Henry Lew glanced at the clock. “Any 

Wallace came from Iowa. ]^w^ I guess time now. Those were pretty good 

you gave Rusty just about the best exercises up at the church. Rusty.” 
there was." “Yes,” said Rusty, and that was 

Lew and Agnes gave Rusty a thou- all he would say; and pretty soon 
sand hours in which to dream and he had pulled on an old overall suit 
plan and plot his personal ambitions, over his good clothes and was pre- 
They and their world ofl'ered him the paring to open a packing case, 
bob-rides, on cold winter nights Lew remonstrated, 

when snow was so deep that you “I'd just as soon,” said Rusty, 

would never have thought there was “This box has got all those new bath 
any pavement in town . . . when s;ilts in, and you know I wanted to 
sleigh bells sang on the harness, and make a big display tomorrow.” 
girls scjuealed and whispered in the For a while there wasn’t much 
straw of the bobsled, and there was sound in the store except the crack 
a chance to hold hands underneath and prying as Rusty worked with 
the blankets. the little Boy Scout axe. 

Yes, Rusty had his work, and his Lew cleared his throat, “Anything 
private thoughts, and his ordinary go wrong tonight, son?” 
falls from grace, and his decent acts “Oh,” said Rusty, “just Gretchen.” 
of tenderness or superiority. He had Lew’s heart junipetl. 
his girl, too — a remarkably pretty “What happened?” He tried to. 
one, with long pale yciiow hair. Lew make his question seem casual, 
privately didn’t approve of Gretchen “It was just — about Sunday.” 

Porter because she put on too much After a while Rusty added: “I had a 
make-up, and dressed more expen- date with her for Sunday afternoon, 
sively than her family could really We thought we'd go with some of 
aiTord. I.ew and Agnes shook their the others down to Briggs* Woods, 
heads about it, thou^ naturally they but — well, there’s a guy works for 
never let on to Rusty. her father . . . salesman or some- 

There came the end of the schotil thing, fellow about 24, named Cliff 
year, and the baccalaureate sermon Jeffers. He’s got a real sweet car and 
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he wanted to take Gretchen all the 
way down to Dcs Moines. . . 

“Rusty, Mother and 1 won’t be 
needing the Chev. If you’d like to 
drive to Dcs Moines —” 

“Hell, no,” said Rusty decisively. 
“Didn’t I tell you we wc.tc planning 
a picnic? If that’s the way she feels 
about it, she can damn well keeji 
on going with Clill Jellcrs, for all I 
care.” 

Lew wanted to cheer. But iiist 
at that inoinent Rusty gave a ve ngc- 
’ fill pry to llie last board oi tli:; !)•)>:, 
and the handle ol the lit lie axe 
snapped and shivered. 

A few niinules later they were 
walking home together through the 
warm night, ami it seemed as ii 
Rusty were another man and no! 
just a hov. I.ew ollereil him a ciga¬ 
rette atid Rusty said, "No, thanks. 
Mind if 1 smoke my piper" 

rhe pipe and the cigarette glowed 
like jlowers along the darkness ol 
Willson Aveniie. 

When tlu'V got homi' Lew went 
down cellar and came hack with 
a bottle of homemade loganherry 
wine. An okl la<ly made it, there in 
Ilartfield, and sometimes she gave 
].ew a few bottles when she wasn't 
able to pay her little bill at the store. 

Lew filled two cups solemnly with 
the sweet dark wine, aiu! he and 
Rusty drank in silence and in pritlc. 

Now THAT Rusty had bccotuc a 
man he didn’t necessarily pul away 
all the childish things he once had 
loved. 
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^"Fiinny thing,** said Grampa, nod¬ 
ding through mists of recollection to 
Leu>, as together they watched Rusty 
pitcf{ing ice cream for a picnic; 'funny 
thing — but the man who maltcs a 
clean sweep and puts all childish things 
away foreversomehow he becomes 
less a man than the one who always 
remains a little chihUsh in some ways." 

CxMlainly Rusty still enjoved pic¬ 
nics, though he rliiln’t take (jretchen 
to any more of tliem. 

It took him ahoiM a year to settle 
his alleclions in any particular di¬ 
rection. I.enorc Prentiss wasn’t beaii- 
liltil: just the regular type of Ameri¬ 
can gill siith a good-look in IT body 
and a lull, laughing mouth and level 
gray green eves. She wasn’t pretty, 
hill sh<- was young, and her hair 
shone. 

Rusty look her out a good deal 
that summer. They weren't engaged; 
thev were just voung }>eo]'>le having 
a gooil lime. Kustv saved up and 
hoiighl a cro(]uel set - a heav;., 
modern set. lie worked early Sun 
day mornuigs, leveling the ground in 
the back yard imril it was as smooth 
as a pool table. 'I’hc resulting cro¬ 
quet ground was the deligh; of 
youthful Marl field. .Vlallets clacked 
all summer long, anil croquet balls 
pounded across the turf. A portable 
radio chanted under the grape arbor. 

'I’hcn suddenly the radio songs 
were slilleil. Men’s taut voices filled 
the ether. 

Hiller had gone crushing into 
Poland. 

A few nights later, at the store, 
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Rusty spoke with Lew. He said that 
a lot of the boys were talking about 
getting into this thing. Bud Flana¬ 
gan and Peter Orciitt, for instance, 
both had their private pilot’s li¬ 
censes. They thought they woiil<J go 
up to Winnipeg and join the Cana¬ 
dian flying corps. 

“I suppose you’ve got a notion 
you want to go with them, Rusty?” 
asked Lew. 

Rus shook his head. “Not exactly. 
But wc’vc got a hunch that tliis 
thing is going to go a lot further and 
last a lot longer than most people 
around here think. No, I’m no pilot, 
and niiiybc I wouldn’t even he very 
good with a gun. But it makes a guy 
feel like he wants to do somcthijig.” 

Lew .said: “We talked about col¬ 
lege last year. . . 

Rus answered, “Yes, wc talked 
alxmt medicine, but 1 don’t feel any 
ambition to be a doctor. I’d waste 
your investment and my own energy. 

. . . Now look, Pop, I’m pretty well 
up in rny pharmacopoeia. If you can 
get along without me for a while. I’ll 
go down to the De.s Moines School 
of Pharmacy and get busy^ If the 
war’s over and the world is running 
smoothly, I’ll be set to do some real 
good for the store and myself too.” 

Lew wrapped the bottle and put a 
rubber band arounil it. “If the world 
isn’t at peace and running smootlily, 
what about that?” 

Rusty was .silent for a moment. 
Then he said: “1 guess I’ll be a lot 
more good to the army or navy or 
marines or ^somebody as a skilled 


technician, even in pharmacy, than 
I will as an unskilled recruit. What 
do you say. Pop?” 

Lew felt warm and valiant. He 
felt something like he did the first 
day he saw Agnes ... or the day 
he was made a corporal in the in¬ 
fantry long ago. 

“I say,” he cried, “that you’d bet¬ 
ter go down to the Q)llcge of Phar- 
maev.” 

When he and Rusty got home that 
night they drank some loganberry 
wine. 

Ln 1941 the world wasn’t at peace, 
and it wasn’i running smoothly. 

One Sunday evening in the twi¬ 
light, as lx.‘w was watering the flow¬ 
ers, now and then squirting a fine 
spray toward old Bill - - not getting 
him wet, just leasing him — Rusty 
suddenly burst out. 

“What’s the use of waiting to be 
drafted? Maybe if everybody keeps 
on waiting we’ll find we’ve waited 
tot) long!” 

“O.K.,” Lew toUl him. “What’s 
it going to be, big boy; army, navy 
or marines? Or maybe the air corps?” 

“Sure,” liiLighed Rusty. “Phar¬ 
macy ought to help, me a lot, there! 
No, Pop, I’ll tell you. It’s kind of 
silly, but — Well, I always did want 
to .see the ocean.” 

l.,ew said, “Go ahead! Join the 
navy, and see a lot of oceans!” 

“Wonder if I’ll get .sca.sick?” med¬ 
itated Rusty. 

“I know 1 did, in the last war!** 
said Lew. 


iOiPPY LAND 
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Thev walked into the house. Lew 
went to hunt for the loganberry 
wine, but it was all gone. 

Next day the bus pulled out, the 
bus bound for IX's Moines, and 
Rusty waved a freckled hand at the 
window. And then he. was goiu', and 
lhat was the end of Rusty and thal 
was the end of everything. 

Cut AM PA walked silently beside 
Lew now. 

. As long as kids can play 
Indian in the corn,” he whispered. 

Lew slopped and looke ! at him. 
“What’s that about playinu Inilian 
in the corn.”’ 

“Did I talk about cor ” asked 
Cirampa mildly. “Mu..t have been 
thinking out loud. . . . Remember 
this, l..ew: as long as American boys 
can play Indian, as long as they can 
be Hoy Scouts, as long as ihev can 
cat ice cream, as long as they can do 
a good turn daily, as long as thev 
can go to high school, or have a pic¬ 
nic in Briggs’ \Vo(k1s ... as long as 
they can feel impelled to rake a 
hard-saved dollar-and-ninelv-cenis 
out of a babv-pow'der box 

Txw was pU7//.led. “As long as all 
those things, then - - what?” 

“It’ll be worth while,” said 
Grampa. 

“What’ll be worth while?” 

“A guy named Rusty,” .said 
Grampa. “A lot of kids like that, 
with a lot of names.” 

Lew Marsh felt all choked up in¬ 
side. I k wanted to slunit, “Arc you 
trying to tell me I ought to be glad 
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because my own son was killed in the 

Well, there was no sense in offend¬ 
ing the old man — especially since 
he said he had gone to so much trou¬ 
ble .to get permission from the Au¬ 
thorities. And since he had been so 
nice, about taking I.ew for a stroll 
around town. 

It was a stroll that had lastetl 20- 
odd years, though by modern Marl- 
field lime it consumed only a few 
hours. 

Here they were now, back where 
they started, lingering in front of the 
kind old house, hailing fora moment 
to listen to a mourning dove up in 
the big maple. 

Lew cleared his throat. “Gramp, 
it's kind <>i an awkward situation. T 
don’t know (piite how to handle it, 
with Agnes not able to notice you ■ 
Hut if vou wanieil to stay, and sii 
down to sujipcr with us, why - 

Grampa laughed. “Vou forget, 
I..CW," he .said, "you forget luy 
peculiar condition.” 

riicy went round the corner of the 
house and there was Agnes. 

"Why, I ew Marsh,” she scolded 
(but as if she were jileased that he 
liatl taken a good long walk). “Where 
on earth have you been? Aren’t you 
all tireil out?" 

Ix‘w smiled at her slowly. “Not at 
all. b'acr is. I feel l>etter than I’ve 
lelt in some weeks.” 

l ie cleared his throat again. “J^'act 
is, after supj)er I thought I might go 
down to'the store and get busy.” 

He turned to .see how Grampa 
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would take this, because Agnes was 
obviously so tickled at his change of 
heart. But Grampa wasn’t there. 

Lew looked all over, and then he 
vsaw him. Grampa was going up the 
long slope past the Mansfield house. 
He stopped, with bright orange sun¬ 
set light around him, and when he 
saw Lew, he waved his canc. I'hcn he 
turned and kept on, up to a wide 
park-like hill. I'liat was where he was 
going — under old elms and black 
pines, up there where little flags 
flapped and whistlecl on their stalls 
above the soldiers’ graves. 

Later that evening I.cw went 
down to the store. He hadn’t really 
done anything tlicrc in weeks. 

But something struck him to¬ 
night, the moment he enicrcil. He 
saw a dozen things he wanted to 
change. He wanted to get that 
cracked glass fixed, at the cml of tlic 
perfume counter; atid those patent 
medicines looked ugly, there so close 
to the toilet soap and face pow¬ 
der. . . . 

'I’he night watchman came in and 
bought cigarettes, and Doc McKee 
stopped by to pick up some codeine. 
Ixw .sold two .sodas ami a hot fiulge 
sundae and a chocolate malt to some 
kids homeward bound from the mov¬ 
ies; then he rubbed off the top of the 
fountain and washed the few dishes 
and gla.sscs. 

When he heard the 10:13 train 
come in, Ixw pre.s.sed a switch: the 
whole front of Nfarsh’s went dark. 
Tliat was the go-to-bed signal. 
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Now he would finish putting 
those ugly patent medicines — the 
phony panaceas which he hated to 
sell — in their new home on the high 
dark shelves, and then he would go 
home him.sclf. 

Mounted on a stcpladder, I..ew 
carefully placed the orange-and-black 
boxes of Father Tom’s Magic Emul- 
.sion in front of each other. 

He heard the front door open. An 
unfamiliar voice, and rather strained, 
asked: “Is this Marsh’s.?’’ 

Lew turned around on the ladder. 
'Phe young fellow who addressed him 
wore the uniform of rhe United 
States Navy, and that in itself was a 
real wallop for Lew just then. 

'Phe young fellow was steady¬ 
faced, with a strong thick neck and 
rt)und gray eyes that fiiirly looked 
a hole through Lew .Marsh. His face 
was extremely sunburnt. He had two 
little bars of ribbon on his left breast. 


“Evening,’’ said Lew. 
is Marsh’s.’’ 


i k 


Yes, this 


The sailor looked at him a while. 


'Phen he .said, “1 guess you’re Rusty’s 
father, aren’t you.?’’ 

Lew got down olP the ladder 
blimlly. He stood there with a pack¬ 
age of patent medicine in his hamls. 
“What do you know about Rusty.?” 

“I’m Anton Cavrek,’’ and the 
name meant nothing to rhe buzzing 
cars of I^w Marsh. 

“Any friend of — .\re you — 

The round gray eyes blinked two 
or three times. “I’m Tony. I thought 
maybe Rusty had said something 
about me in his letters —” 
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... All the way back to the time 
when Rusty was at the recruit dejxjt. 

Got acquainted with a pretty nice 
guy this wee}{j from Chicago. His 
name is Tony. When we got liberty, 
night before last, we went to the USO 
dance and met a couple of real nice 
girls. . . . 

Lew said flatly, “So you’re Tony.” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“For goodness’ sake.” 

They shook hands among tlie 
Kleenex. Lew didn’t want lo lei go 
of Tony Cavrek’s liand. 

“Let's sec,’’ he said, “seems to me 
Riistv said your home was in Chi 
cagor’’ 

riie oov noilded. “Yes, sir Such a 
home as I’ve got, sir. Sec, I’ve i>e(.n 
an orphan since I was 16.’’ 

lie glanced around the store and 
1..CW thoiiglit that he saw approval in 
d onv's gaze. “I don’t know whether 
Rusty told you,” said Tony C>avrek. 
“hut 1 used to jerk sodas in C.hicago. 
You got a nice lounlain there, Mr. 
Marsh.” 

It didn’t seem right, somehow, to 
Slay behind the counter any longer. 
But there were the bottles ol pa lent 
medicine. . . . 

d'onv understood at once, when 
Ixw glanced up at the shelves, flien 
he was round the counter before you 
could wink, and up on the step- 
ladder. 

“Merc, sir, just hand them up to 
me. . . .” In a few inoinenls the 
job was done. 

Lew Marsh thanked him. “Want a 
• ^ 
cigar." 


“I wouldn’t mind.” 

Lew started toward the cigar coun¬ 
ter. But the .sailor said, “Where do 
you keep this ladder?” Lew showed 
him, and the sailor put it where it 
lx:longcd. 

"I^)ok here,” said l^w, “are you 
bound for Chicago." When do you 
have to leave." ’ 

Tonv .said that he still had the 
better part of two weeks ahead of 
him. He hail a trick of dropping his 
eyes for a moment and then they’d 
come up clear and strong, and you’d 
Icel them going through you again. 

■‘You sec. .Mr. Marsh, it was like 
this: Rusty and I used to talk about 
“ about what might happen and -- 
See, I ha\en't got any folks; but 
Kusiv always .said that if anything 
happened — 1 mean, to him — he 
said 1 ought lo come and — call on 
you and his mother - 

Ihere w.is a mislv silence. It 
wasn't d»e silence of an emptv store, 
but a |ilace pojmlatcd with many 
people, all ol whom .seemed to he 
holding their breath and waiting ior 
something. 

Lew said, “Well. I gue.ss mavbc 
I’d better call up - Rusty's mother 
— before we leave the store iiere. 
.\nd tell Iter we’re coming. . . .” 

“Yes, sir,” said rony. 

T.r-;w made the call, and locked the 
store. In a few minutes they were, 
moving along the dark woodsy tun 
ncl of Willson Avenue. 

Lew pointed out the Methodi.st 
Church he and Agnes belonged to. 
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“I was raised a Catholic, kind of,’* 
said Tony Cavrek. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Lew, quickly. 
“You know, Father Frein here in 
Hartfield is one of my best cus¬ 
tomers.” 

When they approached the house 
Agnes had lights turned on; prob¬ 
ably she was fixing something to eat. 

I^w halted, J ust before they turned 
up the walk, and pointed out the 
big maple tree. “Rusty used to tap 
that,” and Tony wanted to know 
what tap \\as. 

“^'ou bore a hole,” said I^w. 
“'rhen the sap comes out. The kids 
used to call it sugar-water.” 

“1 bet it’s g(KK.l,” sjiid Tony Giv- 
rek. “In Chicago, on the west side, 
we didn’t have any such sugar-water 
things.” 

Ix;w asked him: “You like to play 
croquet? I mean the modern kind, 
with great big mallets and heavy 
balls? We’ve got a swell set here . . . 
hasn’t been used much lately.” 

“I guess it would be swell,” Tony 
said. "1 would have to have some¬ 
body show me, though — boxing 
and handball are about the only 
games I know.” 

“Well,” said I^w, “I guess Lenore 
lYcntiss — she’s a girl lives next door 
— I guess maybe she could show 
you.” 

They went into the house. Agnes 
began to cry; then she kissed Tony 
Givrck. 1-cw went into the front 
nK)m and cried a little himself, just 
for a moment. ■ 

He came Rack, blowing his nose 
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heartily and saying: “Well, wcU, 
well! Mother, where we going to put 
this big tramp of a sailor?” 

Agnes wiped her eyes and smiled. 
“I guess you know where,” She 
looked at Lew. “If he wants to. . . .” 

Tony’s strong gray eyes were blink¬ 
ing rapidly. “It is O.K.. by me, 
Mrs. Marsh,” he said, and his mild 
voice seemed to ring through the 
rooms. 

Lew said, “Is there anything you 
ought to tell us, Tony?” 

The sailor stood very straight be¬ 
fore them, and they watched his 
chest moving in its strong, easy 
breath behind the bright slabs of 
medal ribbon. He said, “You under¬ 
stand that I can’t tell you where it 
was. I guess you know the date, 
maybe. When you got your tele¬ 
gram?” 

I.XW nodded. Somehow he didn’t 
feel like crying any more. 

“'Fhey came over awfully fast,” 
said 'I’ony. “A lot of them got 
through and began j[X)unding our 
boat pretty hard. Rusty and 1 were 
both topside to begin with, but he 
was ordered down to the sick bay 
right away. I saw him there once, 
later. He was workirtg hard, heljfing 
the doctors. They had a lot of 
wounded coming in, and I think 
Rusty saved quite a few lives.” 

Tony Cavrek looked at the kitchen 
stove, and seemed to be counting the 
little handles of the gas switches. 
Then he repeated slowly, “Rusty was 
real good — at any job he had to 
do.” 
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He went on: “An aerial torpedo 
came in on that side. It exploded 
through a couple of decks. They 
said Rusty was helping carry out 
some, of the guys that were hurt, 
when he got it. 1 guess there isn’t 
very much more 1 can tell you, ex¬ 
cept that I thought tjuiic a lot of 
Rusty.” 

He stopped ahrupily . . fi¬ 


nally Lew went over and hit Tony 
lightly two or three times on the 
shoulder. “You like loganberry 
wine?” he asked. “There’s an old 
latly here in town makes it, and she 
gave me a couple of bottles last 
week.” 

“I guess I never bail any logan¬ 
berry wine,” .said 'I'ony Cavrek, “but 
1 bet it sure would be sw'ell.” 


The Money on the MaiiteJ 


W i. a strange gill wlieii 

we were children- sonielhing 
we Mill use. One winier aliernoon 
Mother ran out ol ciirfiii for Iruiieake 
and .sent us to the store. “I’ll have 10 
give you a hill,” she said. “So he 
careful of the change.” We only half- 
listencil to her instructions. 

The clerk carvetl oil a crescent slice 
of citron aiui we. starte<l home, scam¬ 
pering in the snow. Suddenly 1 remem- 
beced that he had given me only- 
coins, no hills We ran hack. “Oh, no, 
little girl; you gave me a elollar bill,” 
he said cheerfully bur lirtnly, and went 
on weighing tea and spice Litcily 
crushed, we huddled on the ciirhsione, 
crying. .-X hig man with a white mus¬ 
tache asked us what was wrong. 

“Wail here,” he .s;iiil. Alter ejuile a 
long lime he came hack with four Sr 
bills. We were Mun’ncd with relief. 
Tiien our manners priKliled us, and we 
thanked him and said that Mother 
would he cross i( wc didn’t get his 
name. 1' • scrihhlcd on a piece of paper 
We gave it to Mother. 


“Why, lliere's too much monev!’' 
she exi laimed. ( s. I did say^ I would 
give yon a live hut then I found a one.” 
She said we'd lake the money hack 
aliei supper. I'he a Idress was plain -- 
fourth Siri-el. lint liien.- was no 
4^(1; the mimheis ended at 425. .And 
nohoilv on the sirei i had ever lieard ol. 
such a man. 

i'atlier |)ui llu- moiu-v on the mantel. 
Mother .said, “W e’ll do .something ki.ul 
with it.” d'lu- moiu:y stayed there ve.ir 
aller vea.‘. We di<l many go<xl <l<-eds 
with it without ever spending it. W^c 
would propose using it for ihiso" that, 
hut once the «leed was done w<; some 
Jit)W never reimbursed oiirselve.s Irom 
the man tel. 

WMienever Mother look'd at the 
money, she .said, “ l liere are such kind 
people in the world.” .Ami when .Anna 
cleaneil on Saturday she picke*.! it iij) 
and dusted under it. “AcJi, such k'ml 
people yet.’’ When visitors noticed it 
we told them the storv and lin v, itM>, 
atlded it to themselves. 

— MarKiiict 1.0f Ruilhotk in CanJ llautf^erpine 
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Oiii* Ilf iIm* iiiosI. iiic-nilii'i's of C!iini>i-i‘ss 

pli‘u«ls y lor lui iiiKirrslaiHliii^ of wlwil is 

rriilly wroii;: oiir n‘pr<‘s«‘iilalivr ^ovi‘I'iiiih'ii( 
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(Sue unit; 111 I'.ij;'.' ..) 


!■ .\r.i, I>i’!icvr in ili'niot riu y 

i!(Mn»u‘ I (1 j’l'i .11<1 

Iiiniii^lj i’ l- 

finim-iit. Why is it, ih.n, lh.;l in a 
l.'iiiii uhi'ic (‘\ciy!)«)ilv i JDiI.iiins 
his (li-vniion loii, ri pn/si iit.nivi.* lasv■ 
tinmi-iil is wiili(iiiis> Inhnc uiir 

Cl 

i \ :-S.' 

riir hiin-.nu r.i! is lilaincd for this. 
I'lni he is nol :iic eaiise. He is ihe 
elli.vl. The scat ol llic Ironhlc lies 
iar (IccjKT. 

()ur w 1 h)!c polil ical S' sicni ishased 
on th.c principle ol local sell j^overn 
iU' iil. Hill iwi) lorci'S have heen de- 
slroyinj.,' I his princijde. One is ihe 
deniand of ihc people for die federal 
^ovcrnnicnl to inlervcnc in proh- 
leins of every coninuinily and every 
class, riic other is die evei irr.iwino 

f • 

practice of passing all ihese proh- 
Icnis on lo the <»ovei niiient in Wash 


inelon. I he I.isi war gave diis a Mg 
pi:''li. I he j'osiwar didfCalion liiir- 
ritil il. I hc ( irciiJ Mcprrssion raised 
il lo a\aiaiit lic’ proj»i 11 ions, riie 
pit-.l ilt war i'- coiiijilt ! mg die joh. 
I'.verv lowM ami st.iie, c verv iratie 
a-social ion and irade i riiiin, ev c i y 
class .111(1 gioiipaiid des|i..rale iniiior- 
ilv hrillg^ ils prohleiiis lo Wa'^hiiig- 
lon. .\iid Washiiigion is gla«l!y ac,- 
cepling di.M resjvMisihiljiy. 

Him (Daigles'- is made ii|) solelv of 
mere huin.m heiiu's. ,\iid WiUttr li,!.< 

« T 

lift cndt.'nnl iin\ hunuui hr 

// ■/!'/; the strrep nv;//g'a 7’ e/ intclir 
'•rnre ncirs^iiry to handle I he inidtitiidc 

C* - 

df fi ticral and bn id prnhlcins dumped 
upon l\'ii.dwip/(fn. 

Nol heing able lo handle the im- 
possible hiirden ilsell, Cjingress oi 
necessitv i'pmIc's hnreans and passes 
on the overload lo the hiireaiicr.its. 
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Scp/tr,j/>cr 


Rv Uiircaiu'mis I ilo not mean tluisc 
government vm|)l()yfs once eallnl 
“civil scrvanis" because ilu v were 
cniploveil lo “serve” ihc govern¬ 
ment and execute llie laws ol Cnn- 
gress. i refer to llie bureau child and 
liis squadrons ol counselors and i con ■ 
oniisis and specialists. 1 am not criti- 
ci/.ing them but the svsteni. riiey is¬ 
sue what arc called “directix es,“ 
which actually liave the lorce of law. 
One l)ii:i aiicral in the Securities and 
l Acliange C'.ommission said recentlv: 
“We t/o make the law. This order 
s.’fprrsfch's iinv hiu'S oppnscd lo il." 
Actually the bulk ofwhat inellect are 
our geneial laws ate now being made 
not by Congress but l)y buieauc- 
racies. 

I'his is not a new thing. Il was un¬ 
der way years ago when I entered 
Congress. 1 made a speech in the 
i louse warning ol it in and 

again in I am not fliscussing the 

concentration ol lederal jMjwer which 
has been made in order to light the 
war. rile present picture is menly 
the natural de\elopmenl ol our j^oli- 
cies o\er several decades It is a.pro¬ 
cedure as old as ivranny. Hul il liHi- 
nol exist in a ilcnioi nu'\\ Oiwinsc whe re 

II.vi'iiiN W'. SiAiM-.iis oi 'I'cx.is is iirili.ijis llir 
incisl iii(-iiilin' ol ills I louse o| 

J<epi'est;ii1»lives. lie is eliairiiKin oi ilie iiii- 
poruiiU Jiulieiary taiinaiii lee, lias 1 hi-ii siii;^ii- 
iarly lionored iiy tiie Aineiii ai) liar, am! li.is re- 
ici'eil many lionoraiylie^jrers. 1 lis raresjiei i lies 
in llie Mouse are iislened lo willi die );reaiesl 
aiii'iition, and frr(|iK‘ntlv die esieein oi his leU 
low menilier is e.xfnessed hy ilieir risinj; in iln-ir 
plaies when he tniishes. lie is known as llie 
philosopliei oi die I louse. 


il exists f^oirninicnt inesctifuthly eeiscs 
to he ii denioiTiicx. 

The essence of democracy is that 
laws shall be enacted by represent.i- 
li\ es of the |>eople, and that all .sides 
have a hearing. Rut laws enacted by 
bmeaucrals are lashioned behind 
closed doors. I hc real author is not 
known to the peoi-ile, lie is ap- 
jwiinted, not elected. Cieiierally the 
lirsl the public knows ol his ilirec- 
tives is when they are proclaimed. 
I'he law, once thus announced, is 
subject to freijuent and sometimes 
capricious amendment, riie bureau 
i nacls it, enlorcis it and sits as judge 
in interpreting it. .Most ol these im¬ 
perial bureaus are provided with 
tribunals ecpiiiq-ed as courts and rec- 
ogni/.e a muliiiudiiious bar which 

I T 

rnaclices belore them. 

k 

It is nol easv to gel a law passed by 
C'ongress. lUit the bureaucrat can 
toss oil a directive while \ou wail, 
d he verv iacilitv with which he leg- 
islalis encourages the multiplicilv ol 
i.iws. 'i’he I.Id that he does nol h.ave 
lo face a constituency makes him ir- 
rcspoii'i'ble lo the jn-ople in the per¬ 
formance of this, the highest func¬ 
tion ol sovereignly. 

d'he j)roinoiers of centralization 
are more and more resorting lo the 
exercise of another unlimited power 
against which no constitutional bar- 
rier will ever stand: the control of 
tlie purse strings. Ry making the 
units of state government linanciallv 
de}X'ndent on the federal govern¬ 
ment, that government is acquiring 
the power to control the units ot 
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siatr jiowrnmcnt. V\’lK n liiis is fiillv 
coiisiiniiiKital, I lie sovercigntv of the 
state i-ovc rmneiils will he litjuidated. 

'This job will have been iIoik- with 
monev seiil bv Washlii'jion in the 
(«Mm of loans and e.ifts to stales, 
towns, sciiool districts, indi\ithial 
citizens, d’hi.s money has served lo 
attach all these iiiterests diu-ctlv to 
tlie central ;'o\ernnunt and make 
llu in subject to its jvmer. 

But we are approachint; ihedav c! 
reckoninjf. I p It) now W ashin;.;l<M) 
has bei-n borrowini; niones’ and scat 
lerin,u it ainonj; tiie states. I do net 
reler to waractiviiies but lomdinarv 
current irovi-rnmenf activities. '! lie 
leder.'l i'()\ ernnu nt, lon':^ liefore ilu; 
preparation lor tins war, was moil 
.Haj^iiijj; the laNpa'.iiCL; ability o! In 
lure generations to pa.y cuirenl es 
jH'iises. '!'he taxes to servic*’ iIicm: 
\asi jisleral operations ant! pay I lie 
inlerr'si on the debt must ctane out 
of the same pockets from which llie 
Ni-iles and cities mie.l Cfillect their 
limds. I'hc fctUral <^(n'crniuriit has 
Jh\<i cdll on thess' fiimts. I'V itrc there¬ 
fore rjfuilly ton\ird n eomUtion 

ii'/iere there niU not he enough left to 
run the sfiites. 

in weakenin" the .Malt s we. weaken 
the whole labric ol Iree I’overnment. 
The inescapable price of free govern¬ 
ment is that we exercise it. I'he most 
tlesfructive force in the world is 
nonuse. 11 we do not use our [*owers 
cti sell-j^overnment in the statis we 
will awake one day lo linil that self- 
government has' passed irrevocably 
out of our hantls. 
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(jovernmenl is cxercisetl best in 

the local community, liiere the 

problems ate jierceivei! with c;realer 

clarity b-ecause they are close Lo the 

people and on a scale within tlieir 

i;rasp. rhe sell.-reliance of the indi 

vidiial, ti'wn ami stale is beint' de- 

stroved as they are beim: relieved ol 
• • 

the uec'.saiN’ of '*overnin" tliem 
selves. \\ h'cn jvople stoj) thinking 
lor Ihcipsab I S there is a!wa\ssome 
one wil!i:i'.; to step hirward and do 
tliew ll'ini.in” lor them. 

Vvlial :!>all we do abiait it: 
(ih.i!ie,e 1'Ui. aucrals.' (ain.soiidate 
bniemis: .\!;;)!is!i bureaus and turn 
ih.e wli(»!e inloler.i'ole load back to 
C'on(.'.less: a- ol ihc'se makeshilts 

louciies the real jirol-lem. it is lollv 
to talk ai oiii abolishing bureaus as 
loiu; as v.i conMime lo j>i!e on the 
ceniiMl ia.cemiMenl the problem ol 
'.very state and town an<l .social 
"roup in ‘lie nation. The men wl;-) 
ar!‘ irym:; to dri'.e us toward "o\ 
ernm'.mt lyv laiseaucracy understaml 
this, i I'le vide! tulvlsi'r «>! the Na 
tional Keroiiives IMannm^ Board, 
recently abolisheil bv Cloir'ies.. 
prt>phe.<ii-.s crispiv: 


( amaj ess will snrrendei l he Ad 
niinisir.nion lli" power to tax. . . . 
('on>;iess u ill anpn.priate hiir;(.- Minis 
ol mone\'; will siiirender its power 
ol direct ill" when and now the 
moil'y will l>e spent. 

(Jtiier i xiraordinary powers, .such 
as Utelie(.t jp’eat social relornis, will 
be di'le^aied to the Adiniiiisiration, 
which will retain most, if not ail. of 
its wartinu; powers. 
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"I’liis IS prccisc'ly the biut-Min.mile 
coni rill we will have il we |u rsisl in 
making ^^'as!li^J;tl)n ihc i;ii!(li-, phi- 
iosoplie r, hiij hiollii'r, siipe r\ isoraiid 
masler ol cwry ae'iiviiy within our 

lionhrs. 'Ilu: rcinctlN-and liie 

only reiiKily — is to se iul all llicse 
nouleile-ral liiiuM ions hark wlure 
they heloiyn: lo ihe; stales and the 
local coiniminilies, wliire they .mm 
he handled upon a scale witliin the 
eoinprehension c)i the limited iniiKl 
oi man. 

Stiam;elv, tliose in \\’a.shlni;i()n 
who riLihl lor this new hureauciatlc 
central control call themselves pro- 
i^ri ssi\c.s and llif>se who opjiDse IIh m 
are hrainli-d as reactionaries. Such is 
the powi r oi labels. \\ i- are i;raspiiii:; 
at ancient evils, and call them proi;' 
iiss. 

1 his disease has hi-eii most de\ as¬ 
tatine inCiermanv. In Imperial ( >er- 
many men alreaely lalki-il ol the 


\ rannv of hurc'aucracv.” The rc- 
puhlicaii government which suc¬ 
ceeded the Kaiser greatly cxpainied 
it. It reached its lull llowcr under 
Ililler. Indeed, National Socialism 
may he descrihed as government hy 
hureaucracw If ur thinly Hiller's 
icm is heller ihan ours we should luivc 
ihe lunieslv lo suy so i/isieud ofeopvin^ 
while we denounce il. 

riie stales must resume ihc status 
ol resjionsihle .s(;verei}',n agencies of 
geiiefcil go' ernmenl or deniot niey 
cannol lire in . Inurieu. 

Ki'..\iii ns who wisli lo (lisi|■ihlU(■ n- 
pMMi'- III this ariiile may ha\'C tl:(.-i)i at 
ihc lollowiiin laii-s: 
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repiiii's S.<;(i postpaid 
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Atldress 

Ri I'rinl Del'.trlmenl 


Rit/iler's Pi^esl, VUninntii'de, S. Y. 


■ ■ >0* 

Comedy of Errors 

df A visiroit sigiitsrciiig in New "^’ork ('iiv li-ll into con\ersalion 
with a wlio l>ri;an lo |)oini out places ol iiiu resi wiih enlhii- 

siasiif civic pride. As ihe\ appioaclual a eoiirihouse, die si ll-appointed 
jnii‘le j'l'oclaiiiiid: “.\inl that am die place wlieri- ihev dispense with 

lU-ilicel” — Allii-ri ). I’ylc 


A.\' i-:,Mt\r.s-r worker, newlv cmploved hv an aircralt [ilant in OJiIo. 
was inlorined that the kuloi v was on a Iioni -day basis. 1 Ic went lo 
work and when his loreinan came in llie next morning he was still on 
dll' job. 

“Well, boss," he reported, looking distressed, “I got along O.K. lor 
lue first 24 hours, hut between you and me. I'm pretty miicli woiricil 
about tlic next 24 ." — M.iii:in h. t;iiiiin 



(’-r)M«lin'iid liolu I 1 k' 
Chiirlcs J. Kola 


^i.\ I'.UAi. i».\vs .'ilirr (HR- t)r (Ik: 

London riii<ls, ;in Anu ricnn vis- 

ilor lo PiUikin'’h.ini 
*• 

iiskcd wliv dll- windows ()1 d)i' Kijiii’s 
j)i i\;ilc ap.n l iiK-nts li:id not vnl iu i-n 
n p.i.iicil. I lie KiiiL;’s Scncniry re- 
I'lii'd: “( .suppose- ii isn’l onr linn 
ui." 

Mcjiilu is of die- ioy;il i;nnily re- 
i i I Ik- Ncinu- niinilH. r (»l i'niion 
coupons as eai li ol du ir e-oinpairiols. 
lake- inosi iJiiii.sii lu)ii.s« wi\cs, (diiern 
Lli/aln l!i iisiiallv sa\i-.s ail ol die 
lainily'.s ni'.at coupons lor a .'suiKlav 
toasi, or sliori rilis, and makes do 
Willi die icllovcis die rest ol die 
Week. W hen sli«»ppinn she lakes lier 
own wra|)pin‘,' paper. 

.\lmosi all of die ilollies 

ralionint; coujions are iiseel lor shoes, 
hose and gloves, .since she walks 
miles on lours of iiisjiecl ion, and die 
hundreels ol elaily hanelshakes wear 

(lii.Aiti.i'V j. K111.0 U.IS lirirn ill ia, 

fil I'iiiiisii p.irciils, in piOi. Mr j^radii- 
•ilri! Iiiiiii OvjiM'il. and tlicii |iif>k a iii.'i'-trrs 
dr-.;m: at ilii- C'.oliiiiihia riiiwrsiiy .SiIimiI nl 
I aiMialLsiii ill N.-vi' 'I'ork. Me lias loniriliiiicil lo 
'•Ma;;a/iii(A in tlir riiilcd .Sialrs anil l.ii^iand 
i!i<! siiii'i' Mj.p lias lirj'it a stall iiiciiiIht ol ilic 
i''riiisli Inlonnatioii .Services in New York. 


her ‘'loses lo shreds. The ()ueen siili 
wears die dri sses she houalii !or her 
visii lo die I'niled Slale-'. 

No one in die l\il.ice may hadie in 
more diaii live inclies ol waler; die 
Kin>^ has IkuI a iilue line painled in 
every h.idiUihat die live Inch mark. 

'I'o sasi- coal, no cenlr.il healiiin is 
used ai ihe Palace and lues are loi 
hidden III anv hedrooni excepl on 
doctor's orders. C)nly one li_!;iil is 
|K‘rniiiied in each heiirooin and 
hal hri iom. 

Windsor Circ-.u Park, where die 
Kinii’s i.nnous deer herd used lo 
roam, loil.iy proiluces ihe lariiesi 
simple field wheal ciop in ihiiain; 
()oo di'i r weie sacrilictil lo ihe conn 
iry’s need lor meal, and lhi‘ re¬ 
maining loo, a nucleus lor postwar 
hreeiline, cue conlineil in an area 
imsuiiahie for cullivalion. Phe royal 
carriai^e horses, ihe famous W’iiidsor 
(Irevs which drew die ijfilden coach 
diirinti die (aironalion, now work on 
die larms. 

Alter die fall of I'rance, the royal 
family i^ol ready lotlefend Pjiickinjj- 
ham I'alacc corridor bv corridor. 
The Kmij learned lo lire a lommy 
gun Irom die hip in whal he calls 
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i: ki:ai)i- 

“liiK.'ina slyl(“.” I'lu' I’ahia' was 
heavily mined so dial it could he 
Mown to sniilhereens if necessarv lo 
ki’ej'» it oul ol the hands of the 
Cjermans. 

(^>uceii Mary, who now lives in I he 
coiinirv, is insirnciini; a gardeninj; 
N(|iiad of yoiin^ evacuees Iroin die 
Midlands. Siill erivl, siill crowneil 
with ihe famous hals she has worn 
lor hall a cenlury, she has Ual the 
local salvai;e canipai<4n hy dri\ini; 
arouiul the countryside in a station 
waqoii collect ins; scrap, hones, paper 
and other valuable waste. 

Last ye.ir Ihincess h.li/.ahelh res;' 
istiacd Milh 2oit,()oo sixteen-year- 
olds for National Servici*. She and 
her voun;; sister an- (Ini (luide.s, 
with credits in h’irsl Aid. Tliev have 
appeared in a numher ol charily 
entirtaininents with tlu-ir lellow 
e\acui-es. 'I'heir speciallv nunil)ers 
.111- a sistei act tap dance and sinking 
I'l'ench duels. 

The Kinti is ::i his desk at nine, 

t » 

iiid spends most of the mornint; on 
dis|xitches from the (".ahinet and re- 
jwirts of military duels. .\s (ami- 
mander-in-(diief he is consulteil 
about every impi'i taiit move made 
hy the armed lorces. An expert on 
industrial conditions the Kiiii; as 
1 ^uke of York he was known as the 
"IiKlusirial Piince” — do ely lol- 
lows all proeluction problems. 

.Nfoi ale'huiKliivj;on the home front 
is perhaps the most imjw)riant part 
of royalty’.s wartime job. .A mere 
glimpse the King - - always in 
uniform - ami the (.)ueeii has a 
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magical eireet on the spirits of civil¬ 
ians aiul soMiers alike. Ilritain's sov¬ 
ereigns visit factories, war plants, 
camp.s, hospitals, ARP and relief 
centers, inijuiring as lo conditions 
and endeavoring to bring comfort lo 
the wounded and If) those who have 
lost lovid ones and possessions. 

'Phe King’s visits to the forces are 
surprise allairs, herakled only by a 
“Hiiiney, blokes, ’ere’s the King!” 
from some astonished 'Pommy or 
seaman. I le carries sandwiches and a 
ihernuKs f)l tea for lunch, and often 
eats out in the field with the nif-n. 
I le has joined in maneuvers at one 
ol Hiitain's “Rattle Schools,” 
c.roudung low with inlantrymen as 
machine gun bullets and mortar 
shells whi/./ed overhead. 

American camjrs have figured reg- 
ularlv on the King’s visiting sched¬ 
ule. At least one doui>hbov is not 
likely to forget the informality of the 
Kiiuj’s visits. Phtr Yank was over- 
hauling a plane engine when a voice 
over Ins shouKler .saiil, "What do 
you think of our weather?” Without 
lo«)king up, the mechanic answercil 
feelingly, “I think it’s lousy!” 

Londoners will never forget the 
work ol the King and (^)ueen dming 
the blit/,. 'Pime and again stunned 
slum-dwellers, digging in the ruins of 
their hoimrs, would look up to find 
the royal couple picking their way 
through the debris. Phev did not 
merely murmur conventional wonls 
ot comlort; they gave practical help, 
'i’hev stinuilatefl the formation of 
mobile canteens to feed blitz vie- 
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tims, arrived wiih sacks of clothing 
for ihc homeless, and heljx'i! speed 
up the distribution ol tools to salvage 
workers. 

After one severe raid Queen I'diza- 
beth ordered 60 suites of furniture 
from Windsor Castle incliuling 
pieces dating hack to X’icioria’s reign 
sent to damaged homes in I.on- 
don’s pofM'er ilislricis. Many blitz 
iclims received anonvmous gifts of 
mgs, bedding, lijien and clothes. 
wSome are wearing the Queen's 
dresses, hats and shoes today and 
don’t know it. "I hev have not been 


told lest they pul them away as sou¬ 
venirs instead of using them. 

“I bet ole ’Itier wouliln’t come 
among his people like this without a 
bodyguaiil,” one Londoner told an 
American reporter. Another re¬ 
marked proudly, "'riiey share the 
same dangers and privations I do. 
'I’heir home was bombeil just like 


mine. 

d'oday “"riieir Majesties” have be¬ 
come “Our (I'eorge and Hess,” and 
they are probably closer to their 
people than are the rulers ol an\ 
other country. 



McEvoy in Nursery land 


T jm-ki- comes a point in the lile ol. 

e\iTV pin-nl when the irresistible 
liiws ol ihild psyehologv come up 
againsi the iinmoxahle child, riu-ii the 
Mcl'.vfiv Svstem ol .Applied ('hild Psy- 
cholog\- ■■ the Coiix ;inil Slug Scluiol 
comes into its own. 

Let's siiv I have jnit Pat aiul IVggy to 
beil. Helore thi.s I have soltened lliem 
up with lairv .stories, carelully s« lecte«.l 
records ol approved lolk f.iiie.s and the 
white meal ol .s\iuphonie.s. 1 h:i\’e rolled 
on ‘.he iloor with them, carried them up 
.md down .stiiirs on my b.ick, sung to 
them, whistled, V(Kle!e<I. 1 have .said 
their pnivers with them, kiin down on 
tile heil ;md pretended to sleep with 

them.anil then, completelv ex- 

haiisied, I have staggered run, mueh 
more ready for bed than they ;iri.. 1 am 


hiirdlv down.stairs when I Iiear an up 
roar, like- Kip\'an Winkle playing nine¬ 
pins in the Catskills. It is ilie ehildren, 
th.row ing the l.iiry stories and the he:irt.s 
ol the symphonies at eacli other. 

riien Mcl'Aoy slowlv climhs hack up 
the stairs. lie opens the door just in 
lime to gel a lM>ok of records in liis lace. 
I.oud scre.ims of laughter gre; t Iiim. 
“(I'et out ol here, you lunnv old man 
with the hl.ick musluall." .\nd liien 
the Innnv old m.m i.ikes those liimiy 
little prolilems in child psvchology 
across liis Iimny ol<l knee and he .spanks 
their runny little jv) pos until ihev are 
very waim and greatIv asionished. 
.\!ter wliich Pal ami Peggy curl right 
up am! go to sleej). Once moix- the old 
.Mcl.voy .System lias triumphed: (axi.x 
and (. '.oux and COAX —- then. Slug! 

— |. r. Mi-I'.voy 
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yi!i \ I he Ainci ifniis liiidcd 
/ ill Sirilv !lu'\ Imiiid llic 


'7 V low'll oj (Icl;i (•»)nilolli ,1 l)v 
Iwo (Irniiaii lank rriiiiiK iils. ’i\via’ 
till' (ifiiiians w(‘ri* dn\('ii lioin ilic 
low'll and Iwici’ llif Aiiicriraiis wri'c 
loi'i'i'd riylil hack oiilo llu' l)(':u li(S 
in ^.[ lio'irs ol ilii' lii-iTC'M li”lilin‘.'. ol 
the w'lioli' Jandiiiy opri'.ii ions. .\s 
I lie .Xmi’i'ii aiis witi.- lorci-d Nai k llii' 
si'i'oiid lime, a lall ”ray liairi'd ollii'iT 
willi llu'siars o| a lirnicii.inl yi'iu ial 
Ml Ills slioiddiTS Ic'ajM'd iiiio I he sni'l 
hoin a landini; l>ai'_m.' and w.idi-d 
a^^lOl■l■ Id laki- j'-i.‘rsoMal coininaml ol 
ilii' li;j.liliin^. Slcji ky 'Jlrj) llu (irr- 
iiiair; wi I'l- dri\'('ii liack and 1 )\' sun- 
M'l vSiiiidav I lie liridm'lu'.id wa.s w i'll 

I'M iMisIli'd. 

i I'.r 'illn.'('r wa.s Iariilt'iiaiii fii ii- 
c'.'.il (Iioi'i^i- S. I’ailoii, Ii'., coin- 
ni.iiiik'r ol llu r. S. Si'vi iiili Annv, 
:nid liis aciioii was Ivpiial. Ills lulii.'l 
di ll Ii'adcr.s siionid acln ilK lead li.id 
iiispiird Ills iroops all lliroir^l'i llir 
No'lli Alrican canipai_e[n which prc- 
jciii'd iIk'S icily invasion. 

\\ hen ,\nit rii an rorces were laiul- 
'ii»i in Morocco, (Iviu ral Pal Ion 
:amc ashore lo liiid his men taking 


coN'i r Ironi sMiiilire. il was a crisis 
w hen iniiniU's and seconds were vital 
lo l.iiid ihe .snp|ilies neci'ssarv It: 
cajiinre (lasahlanca. (’alnilv, con- 
leiiipinoii' lv he walkeil npand down 
llu' he.u'h. Snipi'i's si nt hnllels sing- 
ill” around his head. Machine gnn 
sings kiclu'd sand at his leel. Pnil 
he only smiled and urged his men 
lo grealer ellorls. 'I'lie nu n cluered, 
said il “tlie old man ’ could lake i', 
ihev could aiul the sni'plii.s were 
unloaded on lime. 

(leneral Pal ion was 57 \'i’ars old 
on lhal Novemher 11 ol when 
he caplnred C'.asahlanca. Nfosi ol 
lliosi- \iars have heiii di'xoied lo 
learning how lo lead .soldiers in 
haille. He has praised ihem. laiiglu 
ihem, cnrsitl ihem and loved I'.iem. 
IJv his driving energv, his ceaseless 
demand lor perleclion, he has 
charged exiiansied men with new 
ardor and led ihem to reneweel 
ellori. Hack in ic):/) he saiil, ‘‘A 
sense ol diiiv defends a posilion, bill 






OLD MAN OF BATl'LE 


desire for fame and loyalty to a leader 
can storm the gates of Hell.” 

With his own personal magnetism 
in battle crisis Patton has moved 
that statement time and again, llis 
austere, handsome, hard-boiled face 
can be terrible in anger. But his 
warm, infectious smile can also give 
him the benign expression of a kindly 
father. He has a high voice that 
can be soft and caressing, or loud 
and terrifying like a buz/, saw going 
through a pine knot. 

Patton is a strict' disci;)linarian. 
He believes that traineil, instant 
and ab.soluie ol)eilience to orders 
saves lives. ‘‘ Those ol us who lail 
to produce disciplined tnxips are 
both murderers and suicides,” he 
says. 

I le refers to his own experience 
in the last war. In the Meuse .\r- 
gonne drive ol loiS, riding oti the 
Iront ol a lank ni'ar ('.heppy, he 
reorganized some conlused inlanirv, 
letl them forward with his tanks 
until he was se\erely wouiuled. lie 
kejit consciousness, however, long 
enough to thiow out jxitrols that 
pre\entcd his men from being sur¬ 
rounded and captured, lie rec«‘ived 
the J )istingiilsheil Ser .lce Cross lor 
this conspicuous gallantry. But he 
says, “In the excitement and danger 
1 ceased to think. I still have no 
memory ol })ulting out those flank 
patrols. I reacted automatically to 
Years (d training.” 

1 le has a pa.ssionatc lf>ve for a 
good soldier. Hut he has ec|ually a 
loathing lor a .sloppy one. Recently, 


in.sjx'cring tank destroyers, he stopjxd 
before a .soKlicr and .said softly, “Let 
me sec your rifle, soldier.” 

7'hc man pas.sed it over. Pattfin 
examined the breech, looked down 
the barrel. Still in his gentle, pater¬ 
nal voice he said, “Soklicr, that 
rifle won’t shoot. You’re absolut« ly 
unarmed, defenseless, close to the 
enemy. If you tried to lire th.it 
rifle it would explode” — his voice 
siuldenly rose to the paralyzing hu/./r 
saw shrill — “and nobody would 
gi\ e a good goddam if it did.” I lis 
voice droppeil, became .soft, “(’lean 
it up, soldier; give yourself some¬ 
thing to light with.” 

Patton’s arrival to take command 
at the Tunisian front was marked hv 
an immediate order that all soKlier.s 
must wear leggings and steel helmets 
at all limi'.s. A fine as high as S.|S " 
and rigiillv enforced no matter ilie 
nmk - - made disobedience hurt. The 
.soldiers ri-ferred to him as “( ild 
Blood and Cuts,” hut the new 
smartnes.s, the. soldierly fciling in 
the areas under his command, was 
instantly apjurent. 

Patton has a reason for his brutal 
bawlings out to get strict discipline, 
lie tells of meeiiug a soldier in 
I'dala, Morocco. 'The man’s fiehl 
jacket was ojien, his leggings were 
siopj^iy and he wore no hat. 

Patton opened up with the buzz- 
saw w'oice. “^'ou’re a hell of a look¬ 
ing .soldier. Goddamit, yon belong 
to one ol the finest outfits in the 
world. 1 )ress up, look like a .soKlicr 
anti he firoud of your country — 
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which you rcprcsciil.nnd make 

these North Alricans know you’re 
proud of it.” 

rhe soldier almost lainted-- and 
became one ot tlie siiiarlesL soklicrs 
in his outlie. 

No ollicer serves umlir Patton 
wiiliout knowing he must give the 
last lull measure of his strength. 
Patton accej)is no excuses. Once in 
ollicer kept explaining, and Patton 
interrupted, “1 can think ol live 
additional excuses mysell. lo hell 
with excuses. I want it done.” 

Actually the first man detailed to 
the S. Army'l ank Corjrs in 11117, 
l*atlon is America's oldest and one 
of its outstanding lank experts, which 
is probablv whv lie was pickicl for 
the field command in North Alrica. 
11c created an esprit ile corps in 
the Secoiul Armored Division that 
was noiewortiiy — and also got some 
iinlort unale jiublicily. 1 li- has always 
believetl that esprit de corps is helped 
bv distinctive unilorms—a belief 
supptnleil by tln‘ colorlul unilorms 
of crack Hiitisii rcoiinents. 1 le waiiteil 
a special unilorin lor the tank troops 
for two reastnis: to set tiu in oil as 
cocky, finely iliscijdiiucl .mil lii'ler- 
enl troops, and lo protect men 
banged against the steel walls ol a 
wallowing, jouncing lank. 

As a fencer, he thought of the 
padded while uniform foilsmen wear, 
lie h.'ul it dyed green. Jle lliought 
of a football helmet lo protect the 
head and had it gilded gold. 'I'luMi 
he had hii.-sell photographed in the 
outfit, standing in the tiiirei o| a 
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tank. He wanted public support. 
Instead he was nicknamed “I'he 
(jieen Hornet,” and “Idash Clor- 
don.” Of his experimental uniform 
only the football type helmet was 
relaineil. 

Because ol his blunt and often 
profane language, and his .sennetimc.': 
unusual dress, Patton has acijuired 
the reputation of being “a salty, 
colorlul cbaracler.” Actiiallv, meet- 
ing him you discover that he is a 
well-read and hrilliaiit .soldier whe 
has a reason lor most cvervlliing he 
does. At Ins first press conlerence 
alter taking the Ik Id, many cone- 
.sj)on<lenls, a\sare ol wli.u had lieen 
written alioiil him as “ I'lie (.ireen 
Hornet," came in a crilic.il fr.mie of 
mind. 'I lu.y lefl cons inced ilu v hail 
been talking to a first cia.ss military 
leader. 

Patton holds his six iee' oni; and 
two hundred pounds of muscle .md 
bone as .straiglu as a \oinig s| i-i:ce. 
J le likes lo wear a bell sludilcd wiili 
polislied ..|5-c:iliber earl ridges, and 
a holster carrying a pe.irMian.llcd, 
nickeled ('oil .|5 six gun. lie likes 
the nonreguh'lion Coll becaiisi- as 
a native son C.(lifornian he grew 
up with a ('oil six gun in his hand 
and a roping pony between lii.s legs, 
I le became a dead-.shot and jn eler.s 
a familiar weapon. 'Today, wlienc'vei 
possible, lie keeps his hand .mil i yc 
in perfect condition by .shooting 
jackrabbits from a moving car. 

Alwaxs Patton's driving, ceasele.ss 
eiKTgy, which exhausts aitlis and 
stall, has fouml an outlet in cxerci.se 
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— squash, hunling, shooting, sailing. 
But in '^I’unisia these were denied 
him and he could only, as his aiile, 
Lieutenant Alec Stillwell puts it, 
“walk the tail olT us, up mountains 
anil down.” lie has the heart ami 
blood pressure of a man of 30. 

Along with strict discipline, I’at- 
ton endlessly preaches the gospel of 
attack. “Cio forward,” he says. “Al¬ 
ways go forward until the last shot is 
find, the last drop ol gasoline is 
gone, and then go forward on loot.” 
lie explains this creilo hy saying, 
“C.irant said that in every battle 
comes the time when botli leaders 
decide they arc defeated, lie wins 
the battle who goes on fighting.” 
Patton himself says, "A leader should 
be up ahead Icatling even il he gets 
killetl,” and God help an oflicer in 
his command who isn't out iront 
giving his uttermost. 1 lis most la- 
mous anecdote on this line rims: 
“ll vou get behind a piece ol cooked 
Sjiaghetti anil jnish on its end. it 
stays where it is. Ihit get hold ol. the 
spaglielti and (bag it forward and 
yon can take it where you will.” 

'riie General is at the front him- 
selfat every opjiorlunity, sometimes 
sitting on the outpost lii.-- under lire 
w hile soldiers grin admiringly at “the 
old man.” One of the most irking 
responsibilities of high command to 
him is staying in his lieadijuarters 
when a hot fight rages. 

At El Guettar he used his uncanny 
ahility to figure out what the eiicmy 
will do to set a trap for Kommers 
tanks. Impatiently he waited at hirad- 


ejuarters for the first word of how the 
lighting went, finally it came. Rom¬ 
mel had attacked with 60 tanks and 
30 of them had been destroyed or 
severely damaged in the trap, 'fhe 
deleai was so stunning that it was 
Rommers last major coiinterattack. 
Patton beamed. He had achieved a 
secret ambition: he had met Rom¬ 
mel, fox of the desert, and out¬ 
smarted him. 

Immediately he was olf to con¬ 
gratulate those he loves most, the 
soldiers who did the lighting. At the 
receiving hospital he visited every 
wounded man who could talk. J'hev 
were dirty, bloody, gray with ex- 
liansiion, and hurt. And he was like 
a lather to them, shaking each hand, 
saying, “Vou mendid it. Youstop})ed 
the 'IVnih ]\in/,er and it’s never 
been .sfoj)ped before.” 

I le asked cadi man, “Where did 
they get you?” .Xnd one replied th.it 
he had been .shooting it out with a 
Stnka dive bomber and had mis.sed. 
“But I'll sexm be back in there 
pitching,” the wounded soldier said. 
Patton grinned delightedly, bent 
ilown, shook the lad's hand vi'’or- 
ously. One soldier said, “Are you 
General Patton?” And Patton saiil, 
“Yes, and not such an old so and so 
as you thought, ch?'’ 

He is a sensitive man who sulfers 
W’ith those who are hurt and in pain, 
but he shoved out his chin and went 
on because he thought his visit ilid 
the men good. It did. 

He walked on, and as men with 
pain-racked bodies turned, and 
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looki'd up al liiiii, and siTiiU-d and 
took Ills hand, his inu^lion.s siai ial 
to llu* Ix MiT ()| l)iin. “ I'hc l*tst 
iiainiK'd soldiers ihc world has ever 
seen,” lie said, and then, “one dav 
1 hawl hell out o( diein and liie next 
j weep over ihem.” 

riiou^di Patton is known as a tank 
specialist, he has not netjlet. ted his 
Ollier wc-apons. “The iirsl ajipeai- 
ance <»l a new wi apon,” he savs, “is 
the hiijhesi peak in its elleciiveness 
and the lowest point ol its (liu'ienev.’’ 
I lc‘ he iieves that e\erv weai'oi! lias 

m I 

its counter. "I'here is nt» ^inl;le 
we.ipon to win hat lies.” he s.iys. 
“any more llian there is anv plav a 
c|iiarlerhack can call that will always 
liring a touchdow n.” 

liul he is depri-catorv in rele! riii': 
to generalship, prelerrinj; eajjerlv lo 
yive credit lo the nu'ii who do the 
hi>hlinn. “.Ml a general c;m do is 
make the sinijdesi plan ol hatik and 


nol change his mind,” he savs. “d'he 
linal result depends i)i) percent on 
exiciiiion.” ( )ne ol his ilay-hy il.iv 
anihilions is to write a comhal order 
on a single pa^e and still have it. 
slnnile. lucid and impossihle ol mis 
iindersiandini:. “II a man can't mis 

I™ 

understand an order, vou'ie hallw.iv 
to victiiry.” 

I'.\( rv soldier, according to Pal 
Ion, IS ex[K-ndahle it the result 
warrants it. lie woiiM send himstll 

10 certain de.ith il it would hrinij 
viciorv closer. 1 le would relieve his 
hesi Irii-nd il that ollicer ha.«l not 
I’erlormeil to lull capahility. Such 
hluniness in lam'uaee and aciion 
has ma«.le him i nemiis, hut he con 
tinues lo sjieak his mind. Lovini; a 
lit;hl, lo\ iin.’. a ”ood soldier, Iw sums 

11 up thus; “1 pray iwery niiilil that: 
1 can do mv tiuiy. If I do my duty 
then 1 ha\i- nothing lor which lo 
re]>roach m\sel|.“ 


Conspicuous Gulhintry 

\ii-.s I lust noticed her, she w'as standini; on tiptoe, trying to .see 
over the heads ol the [leople as thev surged toward the train. Mer lace 
was tense w ith excitement. Sudilenly there was a shout of “I li, Beth,” 
and a tall, hioail-shoukiered Marine elliowed toward her. 'I'liey stood 
and looked at each other lor a inoineni, and then she was in his arms. 
She closed her eyes and liltcil her hcail. )iist as he leaned down to kiss 
her, a Marine ollicer strode into his range ol vision. 

Instantly the hoy siiappetl to attention, leaving Beth standing ex- 
peclanllv, eyes closetl. I'lie ollicer returneil llie salute, glaiued ar 
Bedi, 'd said. "Son, one of the first rules ol the Marine (lorps is - -- 
don't hesitate lor anvtliing when taking an ohjeciive. (iarrv on!” 

l.iiiii' (Si-|ii«-iarr 
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" I Ilf I'liMluiiinmj', Men .iini W'liiiicii' 



\iillii)i III fill.nil! I Ififilit \ " :iimI 

F ok TIM. lirst liiiK.- Ill dill' liisioi v 
uc ;iiv o mill ml 111 willi ;i lii” 
ol |H)i( iiiial IuisImihIs. 

1 Ilf .sluuilinii IS so sirioiis lli;il nnc 
(ml dfcirry sarn ^ir/s /kuc Iwiidcd 
fm- spifislcr/itKid. .\iul il wv ;ul(l lo 
this ilif vinmi; widows :mil ilivoncfs 
who wim'l hf :ihlf lo niarrv ii;.i.iiii, 
wf ai f ihi falcncil wiili a Siam linn 
{i<>|iiilaiion oi tniilioiis o( liiisiiaml- 
Ifss womfii. 

d his siiualioM faiiiiol I*f hlanud 
on ihf war, ihontili llu- war w ill makr 
il worsf. riifif arf iwo Inmlanu nial 
cansfs !or onr man sliorlajM-. (Jm- is 
lhai wf havf nsul iij) ihf arlilifiallv 
cifiifd inalf surplus hronuhl in hv 
past iminijTialions. I hc other is hio- 
lojiieal: males arc inlierenlly weaker 
in resislanee lo disease and dealh. 
Nainre siarts ihiiyiis i/'l with more 
males - 105 to io() hovs are horn 
or every loo oirls. J hit amonir inlants 
(Ivini; in the I'niled Slates helore 
llu ir lirsi hirlhday, ihcre are ,1=5 jx'r- 
cent irtl)ie hoys llian i![irls. Hy llie 
lime I he mid-l wenlies, the prineijial 
marriane years, are reacheil, tlic 
original snrplns-is emirely none, and 
iherealler women iiiirrcasingly (nil- 


nninher men. I'wiee as many women 
as iiuMi live lo he i^o. 

I o m.ike ihini’s more ilillicnlt lor 
woiii' ii, si/.ihle nnmhers ol men re¬ 
main sinnk' I'lironnh elioiei* or mdi- 
vidiial i.iKniiislanees. J'rewar esii- 
males were that 17 out ol everv mo 
.iinerie.in hoys would remain haeh- 
ilors. 

riie man shoriane we face is social 
dynamite. Il can rock the. lonnda- 
lions ol onr snual system and alii- 
imles toward sex, ent down onr pop- 
Illation, i'h.nij;c onr American wav 
ol lile. 

hew laciors hitherto have, been 
more ini|>oriani in molding onr social 
altitudes ihan tmr comlortahle .snr- 
plns ol marriav;e ihle men. 11 .Anu ri- 
can _i;irl.s have heeii more iiulepeiid- 
enl than hairo|)e.m >;irls, il they have 
not iiad lo invei_L,di- men with dow¬ 
ries or tolerate a donhle standard ol 
condnci which worked all in men’s 
lavor, il is lariielv hecaiist American 
^ijirls were in a more commanding 
|X).siiion. 

Wiiai precise ellecls a changed .sex 
ratio will have on the American so¬ 
cial .scene, no one can predict. But a 
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preview of whui could happen is 
alldrded by a nunibci- of I’Luropean 
countries which have long had a sur¬ 
plus of women. For example, llicic is 
ihc situation in Sweden, generally 
regardi'd as one of the most stable, 
enligiili‘iied aiitl progrivssive countries 
ol the world. 

l)ispitc tile lact that Sweden has 
lost no men lhroii'’li wars lor inaiiv 
vears, a mail shortage dev< loped, in 
pail through tlie liigher mail* iiior- 
tality rate and in p.irl through emi¬ 
gration. Atldetl to this, Swedisli men 
liave lieeii in the habit ol marr’.i’ig 
verv late (at the a.ge oi ^o, on ilie 
average) and a large proporti <mi re¬ 
main bachelors. 

1 lire are some ol the resulis, as 
reported bv 1 )r. .\lva Myrdal, noted 
Swedish jiopulation expert: 

1 weiitV'live percent ol all Swed¬ 
ish women are unmarried at the age 
ol .pi. 

1 he a\ erage age ol .Swedish woiik ii 
at marriage is i-y. 

The Sw eilish birth rate has drojijied 
so alarmingly that it is now the low-- 
csi in the world - 0.75(1, or 25 per¬ 

cent short ol what is needed to re¬ 
place the population. 

()ne in ewerv se\ en or eight births 
is illegitimate, and the rale would be 
much higher il birth cont.-ol were 
not widely practiced among young 
people. 

d he frank recognition that many 
women have no opportunity to 
marry, or nust wail a long time be- 
lore marriage, has led to the sanction¬ 
ing of .sex relalion.ships outside wed¬ 


lock. Umnarrietl mothers have the 
.same status and privileges under 
the law as married mothers. 

"We take Ilus attitude,” one Swed¬ 
ish authority told me, “not only be¬ 
cause in our plight we w-elcomc ev¬ 
ery child born but becaii.se we feel 
that .1 woman who is denied the op 
port unit V ol marrying should not 
also l)c demed the. privilege ol liaviiig 
children il she wishes them.” 

It is iinpro'oable th:it anvthingap 
jiroaching the Swedish siinatioii could 
dcvcloii ill the United Stales. Hut a 
huge .sin plus ol lemales, with no fij) 
port uni I lor marriage, seems inevi- 
lablv to lead to more sexual latitude. 

i'ollowing Woilil War I, as a re¬ 
sult ol war '.asuallies and oilier lac- 
tors. the surjilus of women in Furope 
was enonnous. d he e.xee.ss ol women 
in l*olanil was percent; in Kussia, 
52 percent; in C.iieal Britain. 25 per¬ 
cent; ill France, Cicrmanv ami Ilalv, 
21 to 22 peivenl. “d1ie sitii.ilioii was 
.■(/ bad," population experts iidl us, 
“that tlii.iv was .serious di.seiission of 
gi\iiig polygamy legal .status.” Ac¬ 
tually il went beyoiul the disc.i.s- 
.sion stage. 

A I'leiich woman scientist .said re¬ 
cently: "It is gciierallv iJiiderstoixl 
that about one in every ten mar- 
riages in braiicc has been polyga¬ 
mous. Not legally so, ol course. But 
men have illegal wives in addition to 
tlieir legal ones, ami often maintain 
two liomes aial two .sets of children." 

Fhsewhere in Furopc, including 
Fnglancl, increased numbers of women 
W'ho could not get hushaiids of their 
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own shared tlie Imsbaiuls oi oilier 
w rinu-ii. 

Sueh examples empliasi/.e liie iaci 
llial the svsiem ol one liiisband lo 
one wile is based on llie assiiinjilion 
that iliere are enoi!i;li nu n lo mala- 
il work, d’be bii;j;esi elieek lo )>olys;- 
aniv has always been I he simple 
arithiiRlic ol a one lo one sex raiio. 

A surplus ol women mav brinj^ 
other llireals. I'lu re is a possihiliiy 
ol more illei;ilimaie hiiilis. or ol a 
(leeline in population. Lack ol Inis- 
hands would swell the lanks ol 
women workers, ereale new ein- 
jdovineiit |)rohlems. All I Ins lias hap¬ 
pened in I'urojH-. 

What can he done about il? 

Improxiiii; prenatal eondiiioiis 
would jiive hoys a bet n r elianee ol 
achieving birth. .Among younger, 
heallliier and heller eared lor nioili 
ers, the ratio ol hoys horn is eoii'^id- 
erahly higher than average. In war- 
time and postwar jHiiods the ratio 
ol hoy births go(\s up. ehielly, it is 
believed, because there is moreehild- 
hearing by younger mothers. 

Our next step would he to keep 
more males alive. In the more la- 
vored groujis the im.nt-hoy deadi 
rale is only half the avciage lor the 
nation: hv heller care lor all we 
could start. thousaiuLs more little 
hoys on life’s wa). 

L.'neven geographical distrihutioii 
of the sexes creates an obstacle to 
marriage. 'I’he far weslern states still 


percent excess of males. In contrast, 
llie New b.ngland and middle Atlan¬ 
tic stales, with only one fourth of our 
total population, had almost three 
loiiri hs ol our surplus of native wliiie 
leinales. 

Anv steps wliich would help to 
even ii]") I he (list rihul ion of the .sexes 
would iiu iwisc the marriage chances 
ol our R'omen. The war emeigency 
has brought women into many fields 
wliere lormerlv there were onlv men. 
Il the harriers remain down alter the 
war, it would step up tlie marriage- 
lieense rale. And a great deal could 
he aeeomolislied through more de- 
liberate ellorts to bring marriageal)le 
\oung women and men togelher. 

.\uiliorilies with whom I have dis¬ 
cussed llie pro!>lem are worried not 
dial die .American public will he 
alaniK'd hiil dial it w illnol 1 k‘ alarmed 
sudieienilv to hcvlir itsell. 'bo pro¬ 
duce worka.hle plans, and to devise 
means for earrying them o-iit, will 
reiiuire the eociperalion ol our most 
able lawmakers, sociologists, psy¬ 
chologists, clergymen, educators, hiisi - 
nessnuai and, most important oi all, 
ol our wisest and ablest women. 

If we do not hi'gin .ait li planning 
in th'- \ t ry near liiiure, we may find 
otirsclves losing one ol the most ini- 
j'K>rlaiil social battles on our home 
front. And this lime our young 
women, not our young men, will be 
the casualties. 
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y(Hir iliMrc' S call. Wi-'vc lut-n 

O idipctlocil!" 

Kadio ()|)cMit)r [larli'V A. 
iimipcd oi'l (»l In-d. lie v.'orl-a-d Iimm- 
lic.illv al tile radio, bill the power li.id 
liiled. On tleck, everyone else w.e: 
serainhliiiLT inin lileboais. i'iiiallv lie 
aliaiidoiied the useless radio, iiiinped 
inio die lilaek water, and stalled 
swiniiiiin^. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, his liiiLjers 
striiek .sonielhiny soliil. It was one o| the 
ship’s liie Mils. (danilierinj; alioaivl, 
( )!son wonelered about the lesl ul the 
en-w; but his shonis killed to i^el aio' 
responsi'.* flis hist paineky fi'eliin; leli 
liiiii. I lis ralt, he renienibered, was jiro- 
visioiu-d lor 1=^ nie'i lor several weeks. 

As the darkness liilivl, he notieed a 
luiniber ol hi tic packa;>es lloatine bv. 
I le scooped one out. (a_£jari lles! (jnickly 
ht iialhi'ieil in =yO jiackaj’.ts. 

A lit lie later another ralt l(K)ined out 
oi the dusk, i le made it i.ist to his own. 
A settee ajipeared amid the wree!;a;.ie, 
and he tu"'’etl it abo.inl. I'lu n up 
bobbed a thin! ralt. f )lson couldn’t be¬ 
lieve his eyes. Not only was lie admiral 
ol a lleet, but he had the be^iiiniiies of 
a bedroom. I'rom the settee and several 
boxes he rij»t;ed up a beil, and over it 
jilaced a canopy oi blanket.s. 

in the morning he breakfasted roy- 
aliv on tomato juice, sardines and bis- 

*'I'hc rrst of llic persoiinL'l Wiis picked up 
later by resi iic skips. 


i lilts. Suppei was a le.isl ol beaus and 
canned tun.i lish. The next day he made 
a net Iroiii [landages in the lirst-aiil kits 
and cau”hr .some Ire.sh lish. I le al.so con 
strucied a kind ol house irom the lood 
casi-s and marie a sail Irom the threi 
.sets ol distress Hags. 

d'lie sea was calm. When the sun got 
hot hewoulrl take a swim, followerl bv a 
leisurely sunbath. l'’,veiiings. he would 
mark the dav with a scratch on the 
"masi.” light his alter-dinner cigarette, 
aikl go lor a siioll on the two rails back 
ol his house. .No prince could have been 
more careiree or comlortable. 

()lsoirs pleasure crui.se lasierl :iiS days. 
’I'licn a erjiivov came along and a sub¬ 
chaser took him aboard. 

Now, lor the li.'■st time, Olson ran 
int'i trouble, d'he skipper just didn’' 
believe his str)ry. .No man coukl look so 
healthy alter lour weeks on an open 
rail. Where were the hollowetl cheeks, 
the da/e<l eyes t)i the shipwrecked mari¬ 
ner.'^ ()bvi()usly he was a saboteur, left 
by a «_■ bo.il to be rescued and taken to 
the Uniii'il Siatis. 

So when Olson walked rlown the gang¬ 
plank in Key West, the Flil men were 
there to meet him. He was held in¬ 
communicado until his huger prints 
were checked with tho.se hied by all 
railio operators in the h'CC archives, 
riieii he was reUxiscd. Ol.son was an 
.American cili/.en, all right. Just a sea¬ 
going guy rrf)m Poillanil, Oregon. 
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A wisr: inaiiiifiictiircr r('i'«*nily 
remarked: " I'lie most eriii- 
. cal shortage totlav is iioi 
oil. riihher, steel or shij's; it is not 
e\ en maiipowi-r. It is the intelligent 
nuinugenwnt of men." 

American iiuliistry has always siil - 
lered from this shoilage. C)iily the 
most progressive companies ivali/.eil 
that the wav lo get maximum co¬ 
operation and out pul Iroju a group 
of workers was nol to drive them hut 
to iinderstaiul them as human he- 
ings, to make them leel that they 
“helonged.” 'I'hc war has tnrneil this 
trickle of progress into a mighty 
surge, riiroiigh the'IVaining Within 
liulustrv program ol the ^^ar Man¬ 
power Ck)mmissi(ni, the bosses are 
being educated. Ixt nu* take you 
into a conierence room in a t\'pical 
big war |>lan» and show you whal 
they are learning about human 
relations. 

^'ou sec a ilozen foremen or su]K‘r- 
visors in their shirt ■'lee\es .sitting 
around a big ial)le, with pads, pen¬ 
cils and a small primed blue card in 
Iront of each one. Al the head ol 
tl'.c table sit.s a chairman or “leader." 
liehind him is a blackboard covered 
with .such statements as these, heav¬ 
ily underlined: 

What rc.inlts are you lool{:ng for 
in this problem? 


fi>r«‘iii(‘ii nn* 

lf‘Ui-iilii;' llir (*^«s4Ml(iul art of 
aloii^ willi [lir iiirn iindr-r iIkmii Iihm 
iiiralniliilili* possiltilitit's lor tlio fiiliiru. 


Get the facts. 

11 eigh and decide possible actions. 

People are different. 

“Now, Jim,’’ the h\uler is saving, 
"let's have one ol vour problems." 

Jim, a big man with a serious 
lace, comes up in front of the black- 
boartl. ‘A ivs,” he .says, “r\e got a 
problem, a mean one.” The men lean 
Jbrw.ird in their chairs. 

"I’ve got a man, Sam I'uller, 
running a .spi-(.ial machine, lie can 
make that machine eat out of his 
haiul. lie’s been with the companv 
eight years and I don’t know how 
I could replace him. I le's marrieil, 
with two kills in .scIum)!. 

“.\bout two months ago Sam’s 
work began to (all oil. J le took to 
coming in late. Now he’s drinking 
isell blind. r\c got to do some- 
about it. 11 he goes I’m sunk." 

M'he leadi'r steps behind Jim to 
the blackboard. “Ixl’s start from the 
beginning and put Jim’s problem 
through the works. does Jim 

want to accomplish?" 

\'aiiou.s an.swers come from the 
men around the table and the leader 
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wriii's (liciii OM till" !)l:n.kl)();iiil: “(Jcl 
Sam li.tik iiili) pr()«!iii.'lion.'' 

“Si()[> his (iiinkimj." “(id liim iii- 
ti ivsicil ill his )oh oiuc u'.nvv.' 

"Nowwhai isourliisi sii ji.main:’’ 
asks I 111 ' li atirr. 

SoMu- t)l llii- mill j'lik lip ih'.-ir 
hliic cauls aiul irail llir aiiswii; 
olhi Ts ajiji.irciitly know li hy hcarl: 
"(!<•/ the f 'lU /s!" 

“All ri”hl, lim," savs ih** Ii-adi-r, 
\\a\imj; liis chalk, "Id's lia\i‘ ilic 
i'acls.-’ 

I hc ease 1)1 Sam l ull'r iumiiis id 
iIc\i'Id|’ Dll llir hlai khn.'!'!. I Im- 
kev lad ajipiais id hi- ihal Sam'^- 
wile iDok a idI) aliDUi iwo iiiDiiilis 
a»;D ihc lime Sam si ii*- dI ldI 
lapse lH‘_i;aii. "1 he cdmI. leiici- ili-ciili s 
lhal ihe liisi ihiim Im Iim idi!d is id 
see Sam's wile aiul v;i i h' l' in CDine 
home. 

Mavhe ihis lecijM- will work in 
Sam's case, mavhe i:di. I’m .is one 
ihiiiks liack In ihe 1 r.;- Ii I ion.il lore- 
in.m d1 wh.!! ini”hl he c.il!;-'! iIh- 
I’riiNs.aii si liDi)! d| m.in.i-'.i-mciil - 
“’I'nii ill) 11 ihe was 1 idi \dii .iiu!- 
ne\ el iiiiiKi wii'.’ .in.) nn hack I ilk ’ 
-■ the CDriliM'.l IS si.i; ■ .Sucii a 

lori-man would ha\e liicd Sam oui 
d1 hand wiikoul sioppim; in lind 
DUl whal liad hapjx eed. I he lesull 
miiihi ha\e heen uiii-niplnvmenl lor 
Sam aixl a train ol lainily disasiers, 
while at the plain vS.nn’s succe.ssnrs 
would never run his machine quite 
rmhi. 

Ihe typical foreman, who won 
promolion because he was good at 
the bench, suddenly ha.s to put 


Sepi cm her 

awav his tools and become a leader 
ol men and women a \erv dil- 
leieni ]d1). 1 ie may work out some 
sDi ! (li sysiem lor himsell. One old- 
liiiid, qiioied hv I'orfiiite, explained 
how h«- receiM-d a new emplove. 

'1 iest stand there and stare him 
dnv 11 . to kinda show him how dumb 
lie is.' ‘.\nd then.'’ ' 1 hen 1 spit.’” 

1 he resentment and hatreil ivran- 
nic.il bosses h.ive kindled in the 
ladories ol the world are l)e^■OIU^ 
cnnijnil.ilion. Vei most ol them were 
n«)l evd, ihev just did not know the 
principli‘s ol le.idership. 

I hink ol the new problems lore- 
men have Id cope with lodav: 
green recruits, slow learners, women, 
NDungsieis, .\egroes, the ladv Irom 
suburbia who highhals her shop- 
mates, the su|ieiior enqiloye who ex- 
|)ecls ID he pionioled once a month. 
J he need lor Ir.uuini: bosses is clear. 

I'Diir exjK-iis in jxrsDiinel and 
training are responsible lor the 
I'laining Within InduMry progiam 
-- ('. K. 1 )Dolev ol SocDiiy \ acuum, 
Waller IViel/. of Western I'.leciric, 
.\I. I- Kane ol Hell telephone and 
William C'.oiiDxer ol 1. S. Suel. 
I rnm long exjx-rience, thi'se men 
were well aware that .\mericans will 
not work to the lash or the bawling- 
Diil method, .l/ncruii/is will tiurl^ 
their best nnly if they lire respeetei' us 
hinuiin beiii'^s. 

The rW’l program is tlivided into 
three courses: lob Relations, lob 
Instruction and Job Methods. The-sc 
courses are being given in ladories 
ail over the country. By August al- 
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most 6s/)00 supervisors had learned 
about job Relations, and there arc 
(hjoo new graduates every wei-k. 

lietween a leader aiul an\ ol his 
Ibllowcrs runs a line ol human rela¬ 
tions. I'hink ol it. as a kiiul ol lele- 
phone wire. \\ hen the line is straight 
and clear, you and the boss under¬ 
stand each other, relations are good. 
If I lie line is tangled, you cannot 
understand one another. II the 
line breaks, human illations cease 
and ther- is complete noncoiipera- 
tion, as in a strike. 

job Relations draining provides 
a wav to keep the line clear. I'he 
siiper\ isi)r jiarns it bv using liis own 
experiences as a textbook in the 
coni ere nee room, where thev are 
run through in slow motion. I’hen 
he goes back and tries tlie system 
out on the next problem he lias to 
lace in the shop. 

I'he only other textbook is a little 
blue caril. On one side are th.c prin 
ciples lor keeping the line clear; 

I’ouiulations lor ((ImkI Relations 

Let ciuh u'ori^er l^noiv how he is gc/- 
tmg utonjr. 

dire vredit when due. 

Veil people in adviinc' about changes 
that will ajl'ect them. 

Mal{e best use of each person's ability. 

People must be treated as indiriduals. 

On the other side of the caul is the 
procedure to lollow in any given 
problem: 

I low to I landle a Problem 

1. (Jet the facts. lie sure you hare the 
whole story. 


2. Weigh and decide. Don't jump at 
conclusions. 

'I'llhe action. Don't pass the buch- 
.j. (Ihech results. Watch for changes 
in output^ attitudes and relation¬ 
ships. Did your action help pro¬ 
duction? 

I.el us illustrate some of the fouii 
dations for good relations, as given 
on the little blue caiil. 

La each rrorfer lynotr hotv he is get¬ 
ting along. A new \\()rker goes home 
and his wile asks: "1 low is the job 
going?” lie replies: “I don't know; 
nobody seems to give a hoot.” 

J’he trainer reminds the super¬ 
visor to give the new worker a hand- 
up to start with. If Richards is scram¬ 
bling his job, don't haul him out - - 
particularly in the presence ol his 
shopmales. (ioover to his bench and 
say something like: "Rook, this might 
be an easier wav to do it." I'hiai 
show !iim. 

(tire credit when due. If a man has 
been sick, yet stays on at work to 
fmisii an inijiortant job, niavbe the 
supervisor can't give him a raise, but 
he can let him know what a help it 
has been. lie can go lurther and let 
the whole team know. J'he .sooner the 
biller. Most petiple can liairn more 
Irom prai.se than from censure. 

Mafe the best use of each person's 
ability, d'lie trainer asks in the con¬ 
ference room: “I lave you ever had a 
man go .sour because he felt he could 
ill) a harder kind of work than you 
gave liimr” Some of the supervisors 
nod theii heads. “Look for ability 
now going to waste. Don’t hold a 
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man on a joh if you know lie can do a 
more imporlaiU one. Ncvlm' stand in 
a man's wav.” 

People must be ireatctl as indivul' 
uitls. I’.very human hcin^isdillcreiii. 
The supervisors are cautioned not 
to arrange [leople in rigid types like 
“good mixer.” “chronic kicker," 
'‘dumhhell,” “tough customer.” No- 
hrxly is just like anyhfxly else. 

'i’ou can’t tell whether or not a 
worker can make a go ol the joh just 
hy watching him for a few minutes. 
Some people warm up slowly; some 
need encoiiragi'meiil to warm up at 
all. lV«)jile are never “either-or,” 
they are somewheri* in helween. It is 
up to you to find out which layer ol 
in-helween. 

The supervisors ahsorh almosi 
thirstily other ideas lor clearing ihe 
line. When you are looking lor the 
facts, let the other fellow do the talk¬ 
ing. I'.ncourage him to talk about 
thing.s which interest him. Don’t in¬ 
terrupt, don’t argue, and ilon’t jump 
to conclusions. "N'ou won’t il you 
listen. 

(I’et the whole story and you’ll 
prohahly find the lacts which causi- 
the trouble. A person’s job is onlv 
one part ol his life. The troubli- mav 
lie bey()nd the shop — at lu)nie, or 
with the girl fiiend, or with an im- 
paiil debt. 

\ gooii rule in job Relations is 
that old precept: l*ut yourself in the 
other fellow’s place. I low woultl you 
feel in his boots.' 

In approaching every problem, 
supervisors are taught to ask one all- 


important question: What do you 
want to ihromplish? just by stopping 
long enough to ask it, one goes a 
great wav toward the solution. 

A supeiA'isor in a war plant wants 
to accomplish three things: 

Kci p poxhiciioi) moving. 

Kci'j) the individual worker sati.s- 
iieil. 

Kei p the group ol workers under 
him coniideni in Ins leadership. 

.\ciion to s.ive face, to show who’s 
boss around h<‘re. to work olf resent¬ 
ment, ,vill usually only make the 
matter worse. Such action is impossi¬ 
ble il ofie looks a; the blue card first. 

joe Smith was a gooil worker and 
his earnings were high. I’he depart¬ 
ment was on a six day week, but [oe 
ligurid he .made all the money he 
needed in live da vs, and had fallen 
into the habit of staying awav .\h)n- 
day. I’reseiitly, however, joe got 
married, and beg.m to work sixdavs 
a week regularlv. I’his went on for 
.S( \ i-ral months. 

One day an increase in wages was 
announced. Tlu‘ next day joe didn't 
show up. 1 larrv, his supervisor, sized 
up the situation in a flash. The ra se 
had again {Mit joe in the position 
where live days’ wf)rk gave him all 
the money he needed. Harry at the 
time had no little blue caril. 

jumping to another conclasion, 
he decided to teach joe a lesson. 
When joc came in the following day 
Harry was waiting for him by the 
locker room. “.Vever mind changing, 
joe. You’re laid olffor a week. I'hat’ll 
give you a chance to think over 
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whal’s in your envelope.” joe sail! 
nothing. Mis face, Harry said later, 
was a .suuly. He turned on his heel 
and walked out. 

A few days afterward at lunch 
another supervisor in(]uired: 

“Whydidvou treat joe so rough 

“He rated it, diiin’t he?” 

"I don’t think he dkl. Neither 
does anyone else in tlic shop, ^'ou 
see, joe’s father had an automobile 
accident the morning after the jxiy 
raise. He was hadlv hurt, and joe 
had to look after him. joe never got 
a chance to explain.” 

This cast-a true one - gives iis 

a dramatic contrast between I he old 
wav aiul the new. Lndi:r the olil 
svstem the boss stands on liis ego, 
jumps to conclusions, anil snaps out 
ortlers. 'I'hc result is a big hole in 
prodiKlion, a gocxl w'orkcr burning 
with a sense of injustice, the whole 
sho[) on eilge. Under the new system, 


the supervisor delays his response, 
determines what he wants to accom¬ 
plish, gets the facts, reviews them 
carefully. When he takes action, the 
chances arc strongly in favor of its 
being the right solution. 

'I’hese Job Relati!)ns 'fraining pro¬ 
grams arc not exercises in paternal¬ 
ism or philanthropy. 'I’luw' are tie- 
signed to obtain the greatest [possible 
weight of metal to thrt)w against our 
enemies. And they have incalculable 
])t)ssibilities for the future. 

Here is the jirohnmdlv exciting 
thing to me. It is now being ])ro\cd 
in thousands of war plants tliat the 
hit hum iif'proiit'h is ulso the iijifvoiU'h 
n’liii h results in huxi/nu/n (noduetion. 

After the war will all this setm im¬ 
portant? 1 cannot answir, but if 
seems dear that a man who has been 
shown the value of oil in an engine 
is never gtMiig to fill his crankcase 
with sand again. 
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4 .Slu JamI'S B.\kitii-’s favorite story was about the professor 
of biology who explained to his class the spawning ol fish. 
“So you see,” he concluded, “the female fish deposits her eggs, 
tlie male fish comes along and fertilizes them, and later the 
little fish are hatched.” 

One of the girls held up her hand. “You mean, Professor, 
that the father and mother fish — that they — that before 
that nothing happens?” 

“Nothing,” said the professor, “wdiich doubtless explains 
the expression, ‘Poor fish.’ ” — Iknry P. Moriany in Comnet 




S1N BAD the Sea 


^NT. or the living legends of 
ihc North Atlantic is a 
chunky, harrcl-chcstcd, p- 
hlack-haircfl mongrel dog named Sin- 
had, the mascot of a U. S. Coast 
Ciuard cuiler. 

Sinbad has a favorite saloon and 
girls in every port. When I first saw 
him, about 11 o’ck)ck one evening in 
Boston’s Scollay St|uare, he was al¬ 
ready a little unsteady on his legs, 
hut he trotted purposefully among 
the blue forest of sailors’ trousers, 
hiccoughing slightly as he went. As 
he disappeared into the open door 
of a tavern, the Coast Cuard olllcer 
1 was with motioned lor me to lollow. 

In a room resounding with the 
noise of juke boxes and sailors on 
shore leave, Sinbad stt)pped belore 
an empty stool at the bar. (lauging 
the distance, he vaulted up to the 
seat, settled himself gravely and gave 
a .short, imperious bark. 'J'he bar¬ 
tender turned without a word and 
set out a drink of whisky and a 
chaser of beer. I le placed these be¬ 
fore Sinlxid, who lapped them up, 
then jumped down and went out the 
door. 7 'he ofl'icer paid for the drinks 
and we followed the dog to the next 
bar, where the ritual was repeated. 
After ihre^ more bars Sinbad was 
through for the evening. He lurched 
into a taxi at our heels and we drove 
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back to the Navy Yard and put him 
to bed on his ship. 

Sinbad came io the cutter six 
years ago, and in that time he has 
liecome tlu* most valuable thing 
aboard. "Hie crew look on him with 
a mixture of comradeship and ven¬ 
eration, firmly convinced that as 
long as the tlog is with them nothing 
can happen. So deeply rooted is this 
belief that the ollicers and crew'would 
almost refuse to sail without him, 
aii'l before getting under way the 
captain always makes sure that the 
ilog is aboard. 

Once, in Iceland, Sinbad was .sleep¬ 
ing oil a hangover in the back room 
of a bar when he heard the long wail 
of the cutter’s siren as the .ship put to 
sea on emergency orders. Staggering 
to his feet he rushed to the dock, to 
find 100 yards of water betw’een him 
and his home. I'he men implored the 
captain to put back for him, but it 
was useless. “I can’t submit to head¬ 
quarters a log that sa)'s, ‘Sailed 0S50; 
put back at oqoo to pick up dog,’ ” 
the skipper said. 
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Just then Sinhad dived oil' the :^()- 
l()t)t dock into the icy water. 'Hie 
crew cheered him as he swam, hut it 
was soon apparent tliat he could not 
hope to catch up with tlie cut ter, 'I lie 
captain began to feel a cliangc of 
heart. 

“Dammit,” lie said, “if the dog 
wants to be aboard that mucli, swing 
about and pick him up.” 

Sinbad hasn't missed a .sailing since. 

Sinbail is an enlisted men's dog. 
1 le lives with the crew in the fo’c’sle, 
sleeping in a different bunk every 
night so as to divide his alfeclion 
among the men. I le eats with the men 
and loves to join them in the show¬ 
ers, ‘aking three or fovir a ilay. When 
the crew lines up for inspection. Sin- 
bad appears with his own lile jacket 
and answers his name at roll call with 
a short, husky bark, fl fis voice, once 
clear as a bell, is raspy after years ot 
exposure to the salt air aivl from the 
immoden le use ol hard lu|Uors.^ 

'[’hough he roams the ship at will, 
Sinhad would not think o( going 
near the bridm or the olficers’ conn- 
try. Ollicers may jiat him, and when 
he is bcfuckllcd with drink lie will 
consent to ride with thclm in taxis 
back to the ship, but that is as lar 
as his regard for gold braid goes. 

When the cutter comes into [.xirt, 
Sinbad stands higli on the forejxak, 
his ears blowing in the wind, lie 
knows when he is to be allowed to go 
ashore, for then his collar is i iit on. 
If it is not, he,knows that the ship 
will not he docked for long and 
slays scrupulou.sly aboard. 


With collar on, he is always first 
a.shore. lie slops at every bollard on 
the dock (being a sea dog he has 
never discovered the opportunities 
olfered by hydrants and trees) and 
then makes the rounds of the water¬ 
front bars. When the men get lib¬ 
erty, they make the same rounds 
and pay the bills he has run up. 

Sinbad’s romances are as gauily as 
any sailor's. 1 le has a string of female 
dogs in every port and, after .satis 
lying his thirst, seeks them out; In 
.some way known only to dogs, he 
makes specific dales with each one. 
On the morning after tlocking in a 
certain town he uiil appear on the 
.ship with a small, attractive while 
poodle. I he next morning he con¬ 
ducts the poodle to ihe edge ol the 
dock and .sends her oil about her 
busine.ss. In about an hour a tan 
li'inale Airedale conus down to the 
ship, is met bv Sinbad and tak ‘it 
aboard. I’.verv dav a new ladv friend 
shows up. So far as the crew knows, 
Sinbad has never had two of them 
meet. Like all sailors, he is a gentle¬ 
man. 

Sinbad’s press clippings are as 
bulky as an admiral's. In Ireland, a 
notice appears in society columns 
whenever he conies ashore, lie is on 
gotxl social terms with b.igh-ranking 
naval olficers of live countries, be¬ 
sides the thousands ot .sailors, bar¬ 
tenders and water-iront characters he 
meets in his lavorile ilrinking places. 

Sinbad is probably the only dog to 
become the subject of an official 
Coast Cuard regulation. Hefore the 
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war, when his cut ler put into Green¬ 
land he used to go asJiorc and annoy 
the slice}). After several complaints, 
an ollicial order was issued, denving 
him liberty in any Greenland port. 
'I'his was read to him at Quarters 
and, after being locked in the brig 
for sli})ping ashore one night while 
in Greenland, he obeys it failli- 
fuily. 

Though a hard liver, SInhad is not 
a dissolute character. lie has en¬ 
dured hartlshijis at sea that woulil 
drive any man to drink. lie has 
lought storms and hurricanes, hraceil 
his 2.^ })ounds against the wind as 
couraiieouslv as anv seaman. He was 
on deck one night when his culler 
ilueled, rammed and sank a German 


submarine. Some crew members 
have tried to relorm him, but with 
no succc'ss. Now, feeling that he 
deserves what he can get our of life, 
no one keeps him from his |)lcasures. 
When he has a parlicularlv had 
hangover, the shiji’s doctor gives 
him asiiirin. 

When I last saw .Sinhad, he was 
sitting moroselv ('ii the deck ol tlie 
culler, whicli was moored in a deso 
late northirn jiort. 1 asked a sailor 
why the dog did not go ashore. 

“W’hv shoultl he go asluire in this 
holer'’ the sailor re|>lied. “'Ihere’s 
nrithing to drink here, and the one 
lemale dog tlial used to live here 
died last year. Mister, he’s a smart 



Rcmarkiible Explunutions 

A MAX brought liis troubles to the radio Cif)oil \\'ill Hour. “Mr. 
Aiilhoiiv,” he began, “ luy best Irieiid laii away with inv will-. 'I'hev’vc 
been gone a month — and, Mr. Anthony, 1 miss himi” 

— W.ilii-i VViiii Ill'll 

A Sioi’x City woman, wishing to divorce !ier husband, gave the 
reason that he ale icc cream in bed. “lie consistently ale choeolaie, " 
.she lokl the judge, “and he know.s 1 only like vanilla.” WnaAc 

'I’lir; iNsriu eTOR of a photograjihy class for women war workers 
criticized a hatch ol |)ri:'ts tiirncii in by a southern girl as over- 
c.\})osed. “.\h reckon that’s because Ah’m southern,” said the student. 

“You saiil to count to ten, and it just nalchly takes me longer than 
you lolks up here.” — 'I'he Sew Worker 


^sAn f.i-I)i,ri,y woman was shopping for a hat and the salesgirl 
Kept showing her new tyi^cs of headgear which didn’t suit the olil 
lady at ail. r'inally she .said, “T.isien, I wear a corset and 1 wear 
drawers, and 1 want a hat to match.”— Cnliic Adams in Minueapolls Irihune 





THE PHILIPPINES 
I binder the Japanese 'Boot^ 

^ (loiulciisc-il Ironi I'lu' Nation • Carl ( *'otv 



ra'cnllv hroadiast lo all 

I the Tar I'.asi, in a (l(»yin Ian- 
JL j^iiagfs, tin* i-rj'x)!! lhal many 
l ilipinos wm: al)an(l()niiisi tlu- vul- 
jjar Anicfii'aii t'lisiom ol sliakinji 
liaiuls. When lluy nurl lapanesc 
aapiainianccs now, llu-y how (loin 
the waist, just like any well-hrul 
Jap.iiu-sf. 

Nip|>oiusc’ comnunlalors hailed 
this as eoiu'liisive e\ iilein'e tliat llic 
proei ss ol Japani/in^; tlie i'ilipinos is 
well tinder wav. .\nd the Philippine 
jio\eminent in exile says that it is 
iinloitiinalelv true that the japanese 
ri'jiiine is jiainini; l 'ilipinostip])orters. 
I)iil the exiles, of course, hope to 
nte<lle the I'nited States into hurry¬ 
ing; a eaiupaii;i’. of reeoiuiiu-si. 

It is hard to assess the t ruth. I’roin- 
iiunl i'ilipinos have hroadeasi their 
praise ol Nippon, hut the exirava- 
j;anee ol their phrases ii;ii;hl he inter- 

('aki. li:is [ii:iiiit:iiii('il cIdsc roiil.'u'ts 

wi|l| ;lic ]*liili|>|<iii('s lor yr.iis; one (il liis 
I'.hlicM l)«iiiks Mils .h/ifritu am! the Vhilil'juiits, 
I Miiiiij; Ills ,’i) ycius in Sliiiii^liai, m Iicm' lit- Imill 
ii|> Ins iiMii :ul\criisiiiij aj;iiuv, lif m:is a lir- 
(|ui iii visiinr U) .Miiiiila. Hr is ai'i|iiaiHl(-il M'illi 
I'ililiiiio exiles in this eiiiiiiiiy, ami siiue llie M jr 
li.is niaile il liis Inisiiiess to keep elose Maleli on 
ilie )iip.iMese r.idio, miiiivc oi iiiiieli iiiloi'in.iiion 
lo llinse M'lio kiioM' how lo inieiprel iis soiiiC' 
times ol>lii|iic siaiemeiils. 


preled as irony. Larjje luiinhers ol 

hilifiinos are workint; lor the laps. 

il they did not, ihev would not cat. 
Only time, and reeoiu|iiest, will tell 
how inanv Islaiulers act nail v base 
switched loyalty. 

d he occupation jirooram ohvioiislv 
had heeii worked mil lonii in ad 
vance, down lo the last detail. The 
lapanese army hmiii;hl alonj; inex 
hausi ihle hales ol its own currenev 
handsome imitations oi IMnlip])ine 
money. "There is evidence lhal the 
notes had heen in stora^He lor sevi ral 
years. 'The only delect about the cur 
rency is that jiowherc is there any 
indication as to how or hy whom u 
will he retleemeil. J-?ul, hacked hy 
Japanese hayonets, the currenev soon 
^aineil wide circulation. 

All projierty was regarded as he- 
longing lo enemy aliens -- Ameri¬ 
cans, IHilish or C^hinesi-and, 

therefore, suhiect to conliscation. 
'This made rather a clean sweep. 
jNfost ol the large concerns were in- 
corpmated under Philippine law and 
were therefore under the .Wnericaii 
flag. Some of the oldest trading and 
shipping comp.mies were Hrilish. 
Cdiinese owned most of the retail 
.shops. 

Milsuhi.shi and other hig concerns 
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t(X)k ovcM sonic of llic mining, ship¬ 
ping, and sugar rcfuicrics. 'flic Jaji 
army look over ihc prolitablc San 
Ntigiu'l brewery, wliicli included I he 
local (^)ca-(x)la bottling agtaicy, and 
is still running it. Hanks and insur¬ 
ance companies were turned over to 
Japai'ese concerns. Ihc insurance 
companies pay no death benehts il 
the insured lost his life while oppos¬ 
ing the benevolent entry of the )apa- 
nese arniv. This saves the companies 
a large amount ol monev. 

d cxaco and Socoiiy hlling-siation 
signs were paintctl over with the 
name ol a Japanese companv. 'I hc 
Japanese carpetbaggers improved on 
our own Cavil War breed: llu y trav¬ 
eled with, not alter, the army. I’or 
that mailer, many oJ iliem were 
local residents who long belore had 
picked oul the property they wauled. 

I'hc Japanese resented the iact 
that bilipino workers had been paid 
ajiproximalely twice as much as 
workers in Japan. 'I'lie armv solveil 
this problem simply: all wages aiul 
salaries were cut in h.'iK excejit 
those ol high olllcials. 'These were cut 
even more, bringing them in line 
with the poorly paid ollicials of 
Japan. 'That was the bilipinos' lirst 
experience with the practical work¬ 
ings ol japan’s “(Irealer T.ast Asia 
Co-lVosperity Sphere. ” Under the 
reduced wage scale the I'ilipino 
standards oi living, which were the 
highest in the Orient, dropiied as 
low as in J'.pan itself. 

'Then cam? new taxes. A gradu¬ 
ated sales tax starts with ao peicent 


on necessities and rises to 6o percent 
on luxuries. 

'J’hc Tokyo ratlio said that the 
b'ilipinos had not been fritgal and 
atistere like the Japanese, but had 
been guilty of extravagant living, 
indulging themselves with ice-cream 
cones and ja// reconls. The army 
sent out lecturers to chide the b'ili- 
piiios about their way of lile, and 
newspapers published illustrated ar¬ 
ticles showing how the Japanese 
lived. 'There can be no doubt but 
that the I'ilipinos have given up 
luxurious living. 'They are frugal 
now to the point ol hunger. 

The army attempted strict regi- 
iiK'ntaiion ol the Philippine larmers. 
Ordi rs were issued that large acre¬ 
ages ol cane be jdowed up and the 
laiul planted in cotton, which Japan 
needs des|)erately. Several thousand 
agricultural experts were sint from 
Ja[)an to eiiAnce this })rogram. I'ili¬ 
pinos know nothing about cotton 
.ind did not take kindly to the new 
plan. 

Millions of J'ilipinos are reduced 
to abieci depths ol p«)verty because 
the Jajnmese cannot market the 
crops, principally sugar and coconut 
r)il, which we used to buy. The mar¬ 
kets of Asia cannot absorb the.se 
prcKlucls, even if the japane.se coaid 
.sjiare cargo ships, (.^ne I'ilipino in 
every four is directly ilepcndeiit on 
these .suddenly vahiele.ss crops. 

'The Jafiane.se are likewise un.iblc 
to bring in desperately needed man- 
ufactureil articlc.s, .such as cotton 
textiles, b'dipinos liavc always de- 
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pcntlal on imporlfcl cotton clolli, 
§i(),{)oo,()0(> worth :i year. Japan lias 
not enough cotton gocxls even for 
lier own peojile. 'flic Jajiamse army 
requisitioned all cotton goods in the 
Islands that could he pul to military 
use. I'ilipinos arc in rags. 

()nc of the lirst; orders issuctl for¬ 
bade the use ol hhiglish or any Ian 
guages s.'i\ e 'J agalog, spoken by some 
,pi)()(),o()o of il)c Islands' ly.ooo.ooo 
inhabitants, anti Japanese. (Spanish 
was later jiermitled.) J'he police 
looked with suspicion on anyone who 
spoke I'.nglish and often irealeil him 
roiM’hK'. 

If a slnjpkeeper didn’t pul up a 
Ia|)anese sign, japanese hoodliinis de- 
St roved the oltl sign while police 
looked on. Street signs anil street 
names were changed. No one coultl 
reail the new signs, hut they ha<l the 
desired ellect of making Manila look 
like a Japanese city. 

New motorcar license plates were 
issued with numhers in Japanese 
symbols. 'I'rallic signs are in Japanese, 
and ignorance ol their meaning ex¬ 
cuses no one. 

It is probably true, as claimed by 
'J'okyo radio, that only Japanese is 
useil in shojis. I'he Jap.inese carpet¬ 
baggers who replaceil the ('hinese in 
small retail stores could speak no 
language but their own, and .shop¬ 
pers had to speak it or they would 
not be served. J^ut this presented no 
great difficulties. Collo<]uial Japanese 
is one of the easiest of languages. .‘\ny- 
one can, in a few tiavs, learn enough 
ol it to l)arler with shopkeepers. 
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It is amusing to note, however, 
that most of the broadcasts made bv 
the Japanese to the I'ilipinos are still 
in I'Jigli.sh, the outlaw tongue. 

'flu* order banning luiglish — the 
language spoken by all educated 
i'ilipinos — tlestroved the line edii 
calional system that had been built 
up by the joint ellorls ol .Vmericans 
and h'ilipinos over a periixl of iikhc 
than 40 years. .Ml the 12.000 .schools 
were closed. Since then, bon have re 
opened, but they now provide noth¬ 
ing but a two-year cinirse in Japa¬ 
nese. "fhe lapanese did not want an 
educational system, "fhey deliber¬ 
ately blew out the light, planning a 
jK-riod of darkness and ignorance 
during which .\merican inlliience 
will be obliterated. 

Hut they were very sfilieitous 
about the Roman (kitholic ('hiirch. 
On the first Sunday alter landing in 
Manila, Japanese .soldiers marched to 
Mass, filling all the churches and 
chapels. Arrnetl guards ol honor were 
placed outsifle each tkxir. 

About one Japane.se in 2000 is a 
Catholic, presumably fewer than ten 
C'atholics to an army division. Hut 

0 

in Manila it appeared that almost 
every other .soldier attended Ma.ss. 
Anil their behavior was as mcticu- 
loiLsly correct as if they had been 
intensively drilled. 

Propaganda agencie.s lost no lime 
in telling Catholics all over the world 
about this proof of Japanese devo¬ 
tion to the Church, and photogra})hs 
were .sent to new.spapers in Ijitin 
America. Vet these soldiers were 
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veterans of the war in China, where 
for years they hai Jlecl ajicl burned 
missions aiui churches, Catholic and 
Prolestant alike. Inchkled in the 
forces were a few ilivisions which ha<l 
taken part in the rape of Nanking. 
It was, of course, a miracle of grace 
which changed their character so 
quickly. 

'J'he Tokyo radio gave full credit 
for this ]ap benevolence toward the 
Church to that curious organization, 
the “Religious Department'’ ol the 
Jajianesc army. 'I’his is a group ol ex¬ 
perts in various religions. Within its 
ranks are men who couUl actually 
impersonate the priests of many re¬ 
ligions. M he purpose of the ilepart- 
ment is to exploit all religions, using 
them wherever possible to luriher 
Japan’s purposes. 'J’he ultimate aim 
is to bring all religions under Japa¬ 
nese control. 

'I’he most spectacular stunt ar- 
rangetl by the busy Religious De¬ 
partment was a “}'>ilgrimage” of 
Japanese Githolic priests ant! nuns 
from Japan to the Philipjiines. It did 
not resemble any other pilgrimage 
the P’ilipinos had ever seen. 'J'he 
nuns received as much publicity as a 
group of traveling show girls and 
were seen everywhere. 

Despite their new-found religious 
feelings, the Jajxmese soldiers con 


tinned to delight in killing. When a 
civilian failed to bow to a soldier, the 
affronted warrior might punish the 
insult as he pleased. A great many 
prominent Chinese and I'ilipinos 
were murdered for this ami other 
reasons. Among them was Jose Abad 
Santos, a justice of the vSu})renit’ 
C'ourt of the J’liilijipines. Some of 
the victims were humanely killed by 
shof)ling, but many were strung up 
by the feet until they died. 'I’his bar 
barity was perpetrateil in the most 
crowtied sections of Majiila. 

'J’here are no bright spots to re¬ 
lieve the dark picture ol the Hie of 
the I'ilipinos under the hoot heel of 
Japan. 'I’rade is stagnant, the shelves 
ol the shops are becoming bare. 'The 
small steamers and motor launches 

which formerly brought life to the 
• * ^ 

rivers of the crjuntry are gone 
re(|uisitioncd by the army. Many 
thousands of farmers have aban 
cloned their homes and taken to the 
hills to join partis:ui bands and snip, 
at the Japanese. 

I‘'ili[)ino.': arc glad to give up the 
custom of shaking hands. It relieves 
them of the necessity for a false ges 
ture of friendship toward their op¬ 
pressors. 'I’o them the low bow, after 
the Japanese style, has become merely 
an ironic symbol of deep and abiding 
hatred. 


# r 

/■ 




viiLitJioN is what the individual docs with his own solitude. 
If you arc never solitary you are never religious. — ixan luge 



ir<‘ kmiwH Ikiw Ii» ;:<*! inrii to 
ilo wliiil Ik* >vaiils lliciii to do 

HIGG IN S = Go-Gctterli\iraordm ajy_ 

('oiulcnscd from I'orHiiu* 


A riAV yciirs iij^o 
Aiidirw j;u'k 
. son Higgins , ^ 

Wits a lit t Ic:-known • 

New Orleans motor- 
boat builder with only a loeal repu¬ 
tation for his “bi;^’’ tliinkinj^, his 
willinj;ness to take risks, and his rich 
Slock of profanity. 'I’tKlay he claims 
to be the world’s lari;esl nianiifac- 
luii rof motorboats, includin^^ power 
landin^t^ barges ami PT's (^o-knot 
patrol torpedo boats); and his basic 
designs are standard for all I'. S. 
landing boats and tank lighttas. 

I le has a sl«)cky build, a pleasantly 
malicious expiission and ruddy vis¬ 
age. Peof>lc lie dislikes or considers 
obstructionists- -among them some 
of the most important men in Wash¬ 
ington, I). C. (“District of Confu¬ 
sion,” he says) - -he simply ad¬ 
dresses as s.o.b.’s. lie has a drive so 
forcilile and sustained it amounts to 
a permanent oflensive. I le has a re¬ 
gal disdain for the trivialities of 
business routine. 

'Ihough yeajs ago he was anti- 
union, lit now expounds on the 
rights of labor, and plans to hire 


thousands of Negroes. 
No man has been more 
. ■: disliked by so many 

' ' New Orleans blue 

bloods, who consider 
him both prolane and oiiportunistic. 

Higgins’ talents endear him to his 
men, however, d’hey call him the 
Hoss, and many accorti him a mili¬ 
tary salute. At a recent launching, a 
visiting dignitary got up to a<ltlress 
the men. “No, the Iloss! T he Boss!” 
they yelled. Penal lies for infractions 
of regulations are swift anil severe, 
with tlismissal for a second or third 
ollense, but generous awards for su¬ 
perior work are no less swill. lie 
keeps his help luinijiing. "Don’t re¬ 
lax,” he says to everyboily. A picture 
of Hitler, Mussolini and llirohito 
sitting on water closets adorns the 
men’s washrooms. Says the caption: 
“Come on in, brother. I’akc it easy. 
lAery miiiuteyou loaf here helps us.” 

He knows all foremen personally, 
and pretends to know’ every one of 
the 12,000 workers. He talks to them 
frequently over a loudspeaker. 
Whenever there is a victory, prcxluc- 
tion or military, or whenever Hig- 
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a bride. Starling from the bottom 
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gins merely cannot contain liimself. 
Ills rich bass voice rcNcrberales 
through tlie factories. 

1 Ic has a way with his men. “\\’lK'n- 
cver there is one of lliese emergency 
calls asking for apparently the im- 
[x)ssible,” he explains, “I have a band 
play a few stirring pieces over the 
loudspeaker system, then a silver- 
tongued lab(»r leader tells them 
what's expected of them. 'J'hen 1 ask 
them how they' are going to do it - - 
and we get along fine,” “It’s like the 
word from Sinai,” said one of his ail- 
miring aides. 

He has completely buttonholed 
the imagination of the people with 
whom he deals. Although Higgins is 
not a Southerner by birth, he is in 
the southern tradition. His love of 
dcrring-ilo, his contempt for the 
“bookkeeping details" of life and his 
unabashed joy in living arc charac¬ 
teristics that have rallied the com¬ 
mon people of the South behind 
their aristocrats for a century. 

l)f)rn in Columbus, Nebraska, in 
i8(S6, one of .six children of an editor 
and lawver, Higgins built his first 
boat at the age of 12, had to tear 
down a brick wall to get it out of the 
house. After an uncommonly pugna- 
cit)us boyhood, he attended Creigh¬ 
ton University, where he .shone as 
a student but raised so much hell he 
“lift without graduating.” At the 
age of 20 he went to Nfobilc and 
within a year was running his own 
lumber x.iill. 

The depression of igoy left him at 
21 with a maniiolin, ib cents, and 


again as a log rider, he rose quickly 
to t he managersh ip of a New ()rleans 
lumber exporting firm. In i<)22 he 
formed the Higgins Lumber & F.x- 
port Ounpany and within three 
vears owned one of the largest lleeis 
of .sailing .shi[is in the American reg- 
isiry. But tramp steamships, up 
against declining world traile, began 
to grab his lumber businc.ss and in 
it folded. 

fortunately he had organized 
Higgins Indus tries, Inc., in 10^0, to 
biiikl motorboats, tugs and barges 
for lumbermen, oil drillers, fur farm¬ 
ers and Ck)ast Cluard men operat¬ 
ing in the .shallow bavous of south¬ 
ern Louisiana. Higgins denies the 
allegation that he built fast boats for 
rumrunners and faster ones for the 
federal officers. He maintains that he 
improved his craft indiscriminately. 

In a Higgins’ Dixie drey- 

houniU piloted by his son Ld (one < I 
three .sons each of whom is now in 
charge of a Higgins plant, while a 
fourth is in the army), broke the 
river recorcl between New Orleans 
and Sr. Louis, covering the 1150 
miles in 72 hours. Obstacles such as 
submerged logs provoked Higgins 
into building a boat that would navi¬ 
gate the shallowest water. He re¬ 
cessed the propeller in a semi-tunnel 
in the bottom of the hull, which en¬ 
abled the boat to operate in less than 
a foot of water, and to plow through 
seemingly imjjx)ssible vegetation. So 
that it could negotiate logs, Higgins 
equipped it with his blunt “spixm 
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how,” which is much si roofer thiiii 
I he poinlcd how. 

iiy i()37 he li:ul jierl'ecled n lK)ar 
that couKi run 30 miles an lioiir in 
sliallow water, could hop logs, could 
I urn around almost in its lengili, 
could run throuiih vciieialion thick 
enough to support a man, could rush 
onto a heach with only pari ol ihe 
screw in water and hack oil again. 
Says one ol his assisianls, “II it 
liadn’t heen lor ihese improvemenls. 
I he insasiftn of Norlh Africa mighl 
not haye heen possible.” 

Wilhin a year lliggins sold ihese 
hoais to oil companies which useil 
liu-m for exploration trips in Souih 
.America, Iran and the I’ar I'.ast. lie 
turned out special typi-s for the 
Army l aigineer C^)rps, Deparlmenl 
ol Inierior and ('oast Cluard. I le 
huill his first I’ f iype boats lor bin- 
land in i()V)< ‘Utd lor liril.iiu and the 
I'. S. Nayy in 1 o |“- 

1 liggins had in mind a design lor a 
lank landing boat, or lighter, hack 
in 10^3, hut the na\v’s lluriau ol; 
Ships turned it ilown and devel<»j>ed 
a model of its own. which lligi-ins 
characterised as lousy. In i(;-p the 
bureau olferetl to se::*l men to New 
Orleans to look at Higgins’ lank- 
lighter drawings. Higgins .said he’d 
have .something in three days. 

I'lxpecting tf) .see only hlueprini.s, 
they were .shown a real lank lighter 
that climbed halfway up a concrete 
sea wall and rode over tree trunks. 
Hy working two days aiul two night s, 
I liggins had converted it from an¬ 
other boat in the works. 


When the navy wanted nine light¬ 
ers <lelivered at Norfolk in two 
weeks, J liggins’ reply was his well- 
known “Why not?” Ihit there was 
10 extra space in his St. Charles 
Avenue plant; no hulls wen- on 
haiul, and in) steel. \\ ilh the pi rmis- 
sion ol the mayor, Higgins roped otf 
a street near tin* laclory, .screened it 
with canv.ts, and set to work. J li- dis¬ 
covered a bargeloail of the light kind 
ol steel at I kit on Rouge, persuaded 
the consignee to let him have it, and 
trucked it. under armed guaril, to 
his plant. Matcarsol other steel were 
hitched to the Southeni Railway's 
streamliner, although it was against 
the rules. I'wo weeks later, alter 
seven hri<lges had heen altered along 
the rf)Uie i«) provitlc clearance, the 
lighters rolk-<l up to Norfolk on llal- 
cars. rile l.isi few olf the assembly 
line wi re painted en route. 

Hespiie salislaclorv performance 
oJ the Higgins craft, the navv later 
decided to buy modifieil Hiireaii oi 
Shij)s motlels. Raising hell, I liggins 
succeeded in having competitive 
tests held. lAer since then, his design 
has heen basic lor all lank lighters. 
T he rrum.in (a)mmit teeconilemned 
tin- “negligence or willlul miscon- 
duct on the part of ()llicer.s of the 
Bureau ot Shi}»s. 'Hial the war ellorl 
has not siillered an irrej’.uable inj ury 
is due largely to the ability and en¬ 
ergy of Higgins Industries.’’ 

lliggin.s’ coiiviction that he was 
being ili.scriminated against was sub- 
.sequenily strengthened bv the alfair 
ol the Liberty ship.s. Awarded a 
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$^85,()()0,()00 contract for 200 or 
more sliips, Higgins proposcil to 
build them in a continuous line, 
completing a ship in fi\’e days (one 
ihirlieih of normal) and cutting 
costs by 5250,000 per sliip. Suddenly 
the contract was canceled “for lack 
of steel.” New Orleans was aghast. 

Kncoiirage'.l by Higgins, the Ab'L 
sent to the W hite 1 louse the finilings 
ol a long investigation which con¬ 
cluded dial eastern iiulustrialists 
were instrumental in the cancella¬ 
tion because they feared Higgins’ 
fx)stwar competition. The tact tliat 
the 'rrunian Committee’s report of 
the alfair has not been published is 
regarded as favorable to J liggins. 

“1 don’t wait for opportunity to 
knock,” I liggins has s;iid. “1 send 
out a welcoming committee to drag 
the old harlot in. 1 became active in 
ollering to the government sugges¬ 
tions for tyjKS of vessels 1 fon saw 
ihev wt)uld neeil.” A short time later, 
he got a contract to build 1200 (.'ur- 
tiss plywood cargo planes 

worth over S2(>o,o()0,ctoo. 'Hie plane 
plant is being erectetl on the site of 
the jirojected J.iberty-ship yanl. 

Higgins’ loo-man re.search stall 
costs him nearly 5i.000,000 a year. 
“They’re nuts, they’re geniuses,” he 
says admiringly. W hen he wants re¬ 
sults in a hurry, he calls in a group 
ol them, taunts them with questions, 
gets them mad. Working day and 
night they may accomplish in a few 
days what a big concern would think 
was a four-month job. They have 


developed an imposing list of prtxi- 
iicts for boats. 

'Hie ollice force of I liggins Indus¬ 
tries is strcamlineil to the bone, and 
the ratio of administration and sales 
expenses to total revenues is very 
low - less than 2.5 percent. Tank 
lighters, originally priced at 532,000, 
are now down to boats 

that sold at $175,000 are down to 
$116,000. Despite this, I liggins is 
making money. In 1942 with gross 
sales of $47,000,000, jirofits before 
taxes were about $8.(»oo,ooo. 

I'ew big corporations (except per¬ 
haps Henry K.iiser’s) hasc been so 
much a single man. “The J.kiss,” savs 
one employe, “is the mainspring 
and half the works.” 

I’robablv nobodv, not even Ilenrv 
Kaiser, is so vocal about his plans lor 
bigger things after the war, or has so 
many plans as . viulrew Jackson I lig¬ 
gins. 1 le wants to build a living 
wing-type plane someday—perfect¬ 
ly streamlined, with no protuber¬ 
ances. “1 shall build planes without 
outside privies on them,” he .says 
simjily. He plans vast transportation 
systems on the principle that rivt-rs 
can be highways in undeveloped 
jKirts of the world. “And with our 
skills and technology we can btiild 
woiulerlul homes for the Negroes of 
the South and for denizens of the 
slums. Everybody could own a Hig¬ 
gins helicopter, 

“It is my pleasure,” he promises, 
“to .see that the.se vast war plants do 
not become barracks for bats.” 



^ Old wives'tales, tieW Wives'facts 
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Selected in.'in N'o^iie 
Grettd IKilmcr 


'^(>\N Mrcii do voii know ;d>oiil die liilesi scienlii'ie lindinj;s ;i.s lo 
childhii'lhr ^'ou proknlily huiijli ;il the old wives’ tale dial a 
sliar|) knile under t'le lud makes a woman’s lalxir easier, vet 
you may lu lieve lialf-a-do/.eii li-”ends aliout jues^iianev which arc just 
as alisurd. 

Clin you diseiiiau'^le fad. Irom supersdlion in die lollowiiii; sjalc- 
menlsr If sou can, you are very well inlormed, indeed. 


More hoy htthies are horn dur¬ 
ing a war period than in normal 
times. 

I'nie. 1 he hirdi raiio ol hoys lo 
jfirls inere.isi s lo .ihoiii 115 lo luo diir- 
iii ;4 all \\ar.s. 

If the mother is the strong char¬ 
acter in the household, her child is 
more likely to he a hoy. 

I'al.se. riu‘ pei'.soiialilies oi die parents 
]iav(‘ no appare..^ elleet on dieir chil¬ 
li ren’s sex. 

There is a reliable method of 
determining whether a woman is 
pregnant within the first ten days. 

J'rue. I’lic Aschheiiu '/oiulck test is 
believed lo be almosi infallible. I'liis 
test depends upon die fact that during 

"•■•I i"ff/ 

’ Ciui- ri‘.\ I’ai.s:. h, who for live years ’v.is the 
ciliior ol the wiiiiKii’s pape of the New York 
Wnrld-Trlt^am. nolv specializes in nieilical 
siihjects. The American Medical .Association 
hits verilied the facts in tliis article. 


pregn.tnev certain hormones ol the pi- 
tiiilarv gl.ind :;re pre.seni in the waste 
Ihiids of I he body in large i|iiantii ies; 
lhe.se. injei led into a motisc-, cause a 
rapiil matiii ing ol the anirn.irs egg cells, 
A few days alier the injeclion, llie ani¬ 
mal is stf gic.tlly opened anti the ovaries 
examitutl. .\s early as a wiek alter a 
woman luctimes pri.'gnant, litis test may 
be used. 

It is dangerous for a woman 
older than 25 to have a first hahy. 

I'alst'. .\ higiier inlaiil and maternal 
mortality otcurs when mothers are lx- 
low 20 aiitl over '^= 5 . I’>etween these 
ages, babies m.iv ino.st salelv he borne. 

‘ In the last months of pregnancy, 
a doctor can unfailingly tell what 
sex the hahy will be hy the fetal heart¬ 
beats. 

b'alse. No one can pn.ilicl sex with 
certaintv. 

The hoy hahy is usually more 
delicate than the girl hahy, after 
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bh'th, and less likely to survive his 
first mrmths. 

rriii*. f )iK- filili more lK)y tliaii girl 
Kibifs ilic in iJicir first year. 

The size of the hahy can he re- 
duced hy having the mother control 
her diet iiuring pregnancy. 

I'.ilsc. file most modern opinion is 
I ha I a molher's diet iloi-s not generallv 
alleel. the .size ol tlie hahy at hirih. 

¥or a mother to drink alcolxd 
during pregnancy is worse for the 
hahy than to do so while she is nursing 
him. 

I'aLse. Drinking alcohol while nurs¬ 
ing a i)al>y is known to he deleterious to 
its heallli; doeiors an- noi in entire 
agreement as to wluiher mild drink¬ 
ing, during pregnane), has any elleei 
on the nnhorn chiKI. 

A seven months* hahy has a 
greater chance of survival than an 
eight months' hahy. 

f alse. The closer a hahy is to having 
reached its lull, natural ilevelopmcnl, 
the greater its chances to survive. 

7 'hefirst hahy is more likely to 
come before its time than later ones. 

f alse, 'fhere is nodilli-rence helween 
the lirsl and later hahies in this respect. 

A mother has more difficulty 
in labor with a hoy hahy than with a. 

girl 

'I'rne. I'he hoy hahy, nsnally larger, 
is more dinicnlt to deliver, 'fliis is he- 
caiise ol hi.*: greater size, not hecau.se ol 
his se.\. 

P, egnant women must eat for 


September 

f'alse. Too much food may add tex) 
much weight, and overweight leads to 
toxemia. 

A woman is more likely to 
have a hahy at the menopause than 
at any earlier period of her life. 

f'alse. rhere are on record only a 
very few ca.ses in which women who 
lu-ver helore have heen able to conceive 
have ilone .so towanl the end ol the 
menopanse period. 

About half of the cases of ste¬ 
rility in marriage are curable. 

True. (I’reat ailvances’ have heen 
nuule in this specialty in reci ni vears. 

In cases of sterility, it is of- 
tener the woman who is sterile than 
the man. 

'frne. 'I'he sterility in the male is to 
blame in hirtween ^o and 30 percent ol 
the cases brought to the attention oi 
physicians. 

Painless childbirth is now pos¬ 
sible for every mother, in her own 
home, thanks to medical advances i'l 
recent months. 

false. New methods of painless child¬ 
birth can he used only in up to-date 
lio.s[>ilals with trained uhstelricia.is in 
charge. 

If a pregnant woman has a 
'‘'‘strange craving" for some food, it ts 
important to go to any lengths to sat¬ 
isfy it, since this expresses a deep 
physical need. 

f'alse. Rarely are any of these 
cravings lor substances missing from the 
iliei; some of them are h terical whims. 
In no case is it e.s.scnli.i! that the article 
he pro<lnccd immediately — the next 
dav will do. 


two. 
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1 s Although ^/hort/on is illegal, 
it is Jar less dangerous to a woman 
than ha ring a hahy. 

I'.list-, riif (Iciilli r;iU; Iroin ahoriions 
is, in |)rr)por(ion, aboni icn liiiu's as 
liiqli as that Iroin normal childhinli. 

Older women are more likely 
to hear tivins than young ones. 

I'riic. I 111' birth ol twins is, lor some 
.’■(’ason, mori- likely to happen in tin: 
case ol women over I’iondes als(» 
ha\e twins oliener than briinetles. 

1 The sex oj a hahy is deter- 
mined at the second oJ conception. 

rrue. There are two kinds ol sperm 
- ■ the male-prodiu'ins; and the lemale- 
pioihiiini^ kituls. It is pure ehatiec 
which ivpe unites with the egy cell at 
the moment ol eoneiplion. 

_ . A mother cannot become preg¬ 
nant again while she is nursing her 
hahy. 

halse. 'I'here arc- maiiv eases on rc'C 
ord in which this has occurred. 

L'.! The prolonged use of contra¬ 
ceptives may make it impossible for a 
woman ever to have a child. 

l-'alsc. I'liless a woman iisc-s some 
harsh clu-mical eoulraceptive or inju¬ 
rious mechanical contrivance, which 
damat;es her tissues, the ellect on hci 
fertility is none. 


23. Babies horn at yearly inter¬ 
vals to a mother are as likely to live 
as if there were periods of several 
years between them. 

i'alse. Where the interval between 
die births ol two babies is less than two 
years, the ini.ml morialiiv rate is one 
and one hall times as hi^h as if iJie chil¬ 
dren were spaced. 

: Babies horn to parents of ma¬ 
ture years are more intelligent than 
children of very young parents. 

false. .\nv adxaniatie the child mas 
reap Iroin havinj; maturer jsareiits 
comes alter birth, not before. 

2 •. A sei'ere shock sneered by a 
pregnant woman may mark her 
hahy. 

1 al-.e. 'I'lie theory ol prenatal inllu- 
eiice caiisini,' markini; ol the body has 
been c-X[)lodc-d bv physicians. 

Mother's milk is no better for 
a hahy than a good formula. 

l-'alse. Phvsici.ins beliese that a baby 
s'.ho is nuised h:is a lar belter chance 
lor health th.in the bottle ted. 

2 ' The period of a ivoman's fer¬ 
tility lasts less than 4ii hours in any 
month. 

True. Somc^ doctors say it lasts less 
than 12 hours. 
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Fort ^^l■..s^)l^, Maryland, an army pigeon named ('larencc* ijot 
his ss’ings stuck with cni, walked ten milc-s, deliverc-d his iriessa.ge. 


Time 
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C’.ondi Mscd Ironi C'oMi'.opolitMn 
l!\ M. Kiplin-. r 


wyii.vi' will lilt' In- liki- iil'icr 
'\/\ / l!ii'Vx;ir: You m:iv It l! voiir 
V y sell iluil i( is liiiijf in iry in 
il:'..' liiiiiR', iii'id 1(1 lliiid; tiiid 
I'l.ill ini il. i'lll III.IMV pi'.li'l i(.':ll Mlt-!l 
lire :ii wnik ilitsc diivs on pr;i<‘ti».;d 
pl;ms. i know llit'st' iiu ii ■■ i)iisi:i(‘s.s' 
nun. Linw riinu nl men, hil>or Icndt rs, 
ju’nlcssion.il Iliinkcis. Tlu v .ire nol 
drciiiners. dliev :irc down In e.irlli, 
•ind tiu y consider il l( :isil>le In m;iki 
[)l:ins alifiul. 

Il is niv business In know \\ii:il 
lliesc nu-n ;irt lliinkinjr and 1(» li'nirt' 
nnl lilt' i'nm|di'X ItJivts. and in iv- 
pnii ihc livnds Inr ilu; I'.nitl.'.iu'c nl 
lita! penpli'. I lie plain prnspeel 
is dial die |inst\var ninline lioids 
premise and ene()iira^e'iii !:l. 

/,'.(■ mini is toiViiril i !/n.'rrr.ilii'< 
it\i\'S df thiul'hv^ iiihl I lial 

nu.iiis in'Aard individn.i! inili.ilive. 
piivaie enterprise, .md inainleii.nue 
nl die e.sst nllals nl w'.iai wi call “capi- 
lalism.” Il means dial llu irend in 
die I. iiiled Sl.ilis is awav Irnm 
Inrll'.i I siniwlli cl ''nveriinu nl dnm 

Vi liDsi; wii’klv IK wsl. iicr lioin Wiisliii’jj- 
ifjii Kii.ilv/ii ^ llic Irciiil ■>! iiKiliiii.il kII.’IM's, imu 
ir.iir;- iIikii yc.'iis olil, cniiiMi.iiKl: .ir. iiii' 

(ilii.ilcd iiu'. Kiiioili: lillsiiK -iiirii. 


inaiinii and pnliiiea! maiiaj^emeiil 
nl die eeniinmv Irnm some eenlral 
walehlnwer. Jdr die pasi len vears 
die Irend lias liei n Inward die lell. 
Now die end nl dial (iemral Irend 
is ariivin;.;. I’npiila.r lliniij.dii runs in 
si vies, and die new si vie makes miieii 
nl "imrntirr. " I’enple have redis- 
eoM'p'd dial pri\ iii' prnlii is (mxhI 
nnl merely inr ilsell bill mainlv be 
cause il is a lure in make men work 
hard, use llieir iiiuenuily, and ihiis 
prndiiee more nnl jiisi inr lhem- 
selves bill a.Isn Inr nl hers. 

^ (lu ean see lliis shill of ihinkiii^ 
in die elt'etions. ^’oll hear “libeials’’ 
(hseuss die desiraliililV nl “t ull:\al- 
iiii; private business.” 'I hey lalk ni a 
lesson alreadv learned Irnm w.ir .tro 
duel inn dial il vnu waul In lm.'! 
diiii”s done on a bi;.> scale in a hui rv 
vnu niiisl {iei nri\ate liusiiU'S In dtj 
llu Ill. d hev sjieak nl ihe breakdown 
ol jitiveiniiu nl cniilrnlsol die ecnii- 
nniv Irnm die io|\ and they admit 
dial no sins^le ;e| of minds al die lop 
(i! iinveriimt iil can allend lo all the 
dela.ils ol nperalinns lar tlnwn in 
die economy, and far oul around 
die counlrv. Such lalk is heard 
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iimoiiiT llic [People lluiiisclvL-s. It is ii 
plicnoinc'iion ol llic ]|;rass roots, and 
it will li.avc its mark llic |>olii it'S 
ol liny postwar ailmiuistration, re- 
jiardlcss ol party lake Is. 

I'lic trend will not Icail to an cx- 
Irente eonservati\e reaction. .Many 
ol the New 1 )i al refornis will he kept 
and improved. I'lie [postwar spirit 
\\ill he not a swiiii: haik hnt a 
jianse, and \\ill hri!\L; progress 
toward Inrther reloinis at reduced 
speed rather than tin? pell niell rale 
ol the past. 

( losi rnment will continue to do 
much remilaiinj; ol private hnsiness, 
and in tiu: earlv phases ol conversion 
hack to peace, •;ovi-rnmenl douhlless 
will have to do mnch hi^-scale iinanC" 
ini;, lint the spirit will he dilleriait. 
It will he a midille course-, with more 
i iiiphasis on |>rivateand local ellort. 

ihe it'iir is //4'e/v In end in h)/^. 
d hat'sa roif'li consensus. I'he heal- 
in" ol ( iermanv is siijtjtosed to come 
in in-|-P the ck-.iiiin" np ol japan in 
n) It. I nlike i<)iS, there will he a 
"/«.(///<//conVI. .ion ol onr ecn.ioniv, 
ol onr livinii and workinii hahits, 
Irom the strains of w.ir to the normal 
pursuits of peace. Ihe dawn will 
come .slowly, not riisliing. 

Keleasiii" men Irom the services 

hy decrees - - will lake at least a 
year, prohahly longer. Men wh.o 
have jobs waitim; lor them will he 
dischat^eil lirst. I lie army and navy, 
nn!:h hii;i;er than heldre the war, 
will kee]) men \yith no particular yen 
to _i;et out. Many will go hack to 
their oI<l jobs, hut others will have 


accpiired new ambitions, n«-w visions, 
new skills. Ahsolntcly “lull emplov- 
ment” is not exj>i-cteil, hut it is rea¬ 
sonable to expect “liigh employ¬ 
ment.” 

.\ li-mporary recession in hnsiness 
IS expectable lor perhaps six months 
alter the end r)l the war, due to the 
llninsands ol reailjustmenis. lUit it 
will not he di-ep or sirioiis. .\ lot (»!’ 
j)eople will he out ol ^vorl^ for a 
while, hnt there will he unemploy■ 
menr compensation, and government 
will make sivcia tents wit It 

emploxers to kc-ep a nnmh(‘r ol peo- 
pK; on the |)a\ rolls whili- the- shills 
are heing made. I’rivale hn-^iness 
will he raring to gf), :is soon as it can 
make iKC<-ss.irv adin.,tnienls Irom 
war |iroduction to peace pi-odnclion, 
and this will cure the slimij) within 
the lirst year ol jK-.ice. 

1 heri-aller, hti live to ten vears. 
the I lilted Stales will have a period 
ol trememlons activiiv. I'he things 
pe«)]ile are not getting dining tin- 
war will he in great demand: 

I louses, prohahlv a million ol them 
per \ear lor inanv vears. .\utomo 
biles. Kefrigerators. Ideclrical appli 
ances. 1 lome inrnishin''s. Kaiiro.td 
eijuipmeni, more nnulern. (con¬ 
sumer art icles ol e' ery kind. 

(construction will he active. Siih- 
urhan areas will show big expansion. 
New highwavs will he built. The 
electricity industry will grow, l(»r 
jnuch more |«)-vver will he needed. 

Ni-w scient ilic developmeni.s, spurred 
hy war, will hatch miracles grail- 
uallv, not all at once: Plastics. Cllass 
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in iK-vv iisc-s. Svnlliclic nihlKT. Radio 
iniprovniKMits, frequency modiila- 
tion. iligh-octanc gasoline to make 
small motors j)o\verfiil. l-iglii melals 
to make automobiles and many oilier 
things lighter. Rrelahricated houses. 
l’'o(Kl-free/.ing plants will make a 
new iiulusirv extending into every 
community. Dehydrated focxls will 
compete with canned loods. Artifi¬ 
cial silk will compete with natural. 
Air transport will expand tremen¬ 
dously, .More people will own pri 
vale planes. Newautomohilc'S lor two 
or ihrei: years will he j)relly much 
the same, hut therealii'r will come 
ladical improvements. 

l armers will do well, lor we will 
ha\e to do a heavy job of feeding 
the world for two croji years alter 
wai' is over. More farm products will 
he used industrially. I here is sure to 
he a mo^ ement hack t«) the land. 

As the result of inlla:ion, a world 
wide trenil, prices of everything 
will he perhaps .p) or percent 
above the prewar level. But in 
.\merica the inflation j»rohahlv will 
he controlled — not runaway. 

Wage., will he higher and unions 
will accpiire more members. L'nions 
will continue powerful in political 
matters hut many union practices 
will he reformed — some voluntar¬ 
ily, soiije by federal and slate reg¬ 
ulation. Q)!leciivc bargaining will 
increase, and there will he more bar¬ 
gaining by whole industries. 

Public health services will expand 
and improve. 1 lospital service will be 
more plentiful. 'I'he number of per¬ 


sons devoting themselves to social 
services probably will be much 
greater. 

'Paxes musr continue at high level 
for many years, regardless of the 
party in power, to sup{)orl a public 
debt of more than 250 billion dollars. 
But immediately after the war there 
will be a reduction of certain taxes 
on business in order to encourage a 
(juick revival of private business, 
and thus to make private jobs for 
millions, (xinsuiner taxes will be cut 
to eiuourage big honu* markets. 

Much of the world trade will be 
controlletl, directed and financed by 
gcjvermnent.s li)r a long lime altta* 
the war. (jreat stock piles of raw ma- 
tiM ialy, damineil up in many parts of 
the world by war, will be dribbled 
«)Ul to keep markets from being de¬ 
moralized. Ocean shipping will be in 
great demand. 

.Nlen will feci the urge to do 
things to “make money.” 'Pile urge 
10 make money will force in a thou- 
siind ways the making of things for 
people to use. Businessmen are al¬ 
ready redirecting their minds to¬ 
ward bigger production, smaller 
margin of profit on each unit, satis¬ 
factory total profit on the large pro¬ 
duction, better distribution, more 
jobs for more people, more mass in¬ 
come in the hantls of the buying 
public, and higher living standards. 

Materially it undoubtedly will be 
a better world to live in — when the 
war is over. Spiritually it can be bel¬ 
ter ... if wc think and work and 
plan to make it so. 
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^V7—yris iJAi:(;irn:u In^nd \v;is 12 .•■■ *.. 

— I years old wlieii j'»li()io_”ra some on the “lady.” Il ludoni^s in 

JL JL plicr Justus lU'iginan of lioth places. Ingrid Ik-iijnian is not 
Sloekholin look her to see her lirsi only a jireat artisl hiiL a real and 
statue performance. She hadn't ever lovable woman, 
been to a movie either. When the Ait is ncM always the accepted 
curtain went up, people like those in roail to Hollywood slariloin. 'The 
her dreams walked out on the sias^e. way for a ^al to fill the jiiciure 
Here before her eyes was the incar- houses, ihev say, is to be a poutiii” 
nation of her solitary daily play with sweater ]u;irl, a luscious pair of le^s, a 
imaginary companions, the adveii- national heat wave,a irallic-slopping 
lures she pul them through, the beauiv. Who else in I lolly wood 
speeches she recited for tlsein. 'Hic woukl not have been shorn of her 


little girl bounded in her seat, point¬ 
ing with a shameless forelinger. 

what / want to do," she 
cried to her father. 

In that moment '.n actress was 
born — Ingrid Bergman, who today 
is co-starring opposite (iary Oioper 
as Maria in For ll 7 w/n the Bell 'Foils. 
Ml jria is, in my opinion, the most 
dillicult and the greatest part ever 
ollered a woman on the American 
screen, aiul Nfiss Bergman, after only 
a handful of-picturi's, has emerged 
as the First I..ady of I lolly wood. 

Sojue put the accent on the “first,” 


beauty and cramped in her every 
style by the role of Maria? Vet I.i- 
grid I'ergman, with her hair cropped 
short, without benefit (d make-up or 
change ol costume from the shajie- 
less trousers ar.tl tattered shirt ol a 
desperate waif of war, can hold 
packed houses breathless through 
the three hours of J lemingw.iy’.s 
tragedy. It isn’t glamour. It isn’t 
just enterlaininent. It’s the kind of 
performance that you’ll tell your 
children you saw. 

I'jiiest Hemingway himself nom¬ 
inated Miss IBergman as liis only 
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choice for Maria. So (lid Clary C'.oop- 
cr. Bui ill those ilays lialf ol Holly- 
\v(kh1 still hadn'l caught ou. 'I'hc 
role was given to ^’e^a Zorina, the 
lovely d.incer: her poor head was 
crop[X(l, and the company was al- 
reaelv on location in the High Sierra 
helore the mistake was leali/ed, and 
the only possible ai tress for the role 
w.is called in. 

Bergman never goes to her own 
"pre-meers,” though she asks lor 
private previews to study in solitude. 
.\lier she saw I'hc Hell, she emerged 
with tears streamitig down her lace. 
“What a gri-at writer I'.rnesi Ilem- 
inguav is!” she eNclaliiKfl. 

This girl is so natural and sensilde 
that she has the Ilolh.wootl experts 
hallliil. Ihodiieers swoon when she 
protests tlie ex{)i‘nse ■ to rhc/ii! — 
ol her costumes, of retiikes or wasted 
time. She is so sinijde that it takes 
the .American public to understand 
her. When tlie queens of the cinema 
were prc'senled to Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek in IIoIIvwixmI B)Ow1 last 
spring, they irlppi-d acioss the stage 
with ail the chic, they could muster, 
each aware that this was the walk (»n 
of a lilelime. Ingrid Bergman, hal- 
less as alwavs, and as always without 
a jewel on her uniinled lingers, 
slepiJcd forwaial in hm-heeled shoes 
aiul a plain gray dress, smiled and 
shook hands in inialieeted friendli¬ 
ness. 

B)ergni.'m is such a glutton for 
work that she tires the strongest. 
Around tne studios .she liolds a 
record for nearly 200 con.secutive 


St’piemhcr 

days of grueling effort under the big 
hot lamps and on dillicult locution. 
She went Irom the filming of Cusa- 
hliinca into 'Vhe /jc// without one day 
ol intermission. And I'hc Hell was 
lilmeil in the High Sierra, at 8000 
feet. Ingrid was the only person not 
winded by the climbs. When .she 
made a film lor OWl, Sitrdcs in 
Annricu, in Minne.soia last winter, 
everyone else was fro.stbitteir, this 
d.iiighter ol the North exulted in 
skiing irom one location to another. 

in 1 lollywood, (.'iiulerella leavc.s 
the studio promjuly at 6 p.m. and 
gels into her pumjikin coach, which 
she di.sciihes as “an okl rat colored 
coupe ilial nobody evei looks into,” 
aiul drives home to a nuKlest live- 
room apartment that is not listed on 
the gukle map of the movie stars’ 
homes. I'here she turns into Mrs. 
IVler Lindstrom, wile of a young 
Sweilish doctor and mother of four- 
year-old Pia. So well does Mrs 
landstrom manage the home front 
that until a few months ago Pia 
ne\er knew that her mother was a 
iiK)t ion-pict lire actress. 

When she has got Pia off to play 
school in the morning, Mrs. Lind- 
strom stejxs into the punq^kin and 
becomes again Jngiitl J 3 ergman, be¬ 
fore whom studio gates swing re- 
s])ectfully wide. “I drive over the 
hill,” .slic s;iys, glowing, “and there 
below in tlie early morning light I 
can see the gnat studios, and 1 
think to myself how happy and 
lucky 1 am. 1 can’t believe it — all 
inv dreams have come true.” 
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In adolescence those dreams were 
nearly stifled. Left an orphan, she 
went to live with re.lati\es who 
jeered at the shy, still girl’s anil>ition 
to Ix^come an actress. UV) camouflage 
her rehearsals of scenes from jilays, 
site turned on phonograph records 
forlissimn. “Reciting under the din 
taught me to concentrate on my 
part,” she explains. Shi- has a phe¬ 
nomenal memory, and is a “quick 
study.” 

At 17 Ingrid holdly announced 
her intention of entering the annual 
trvouts for schoiarshij)s at the Royal 
Dramatic School in vStockholm. Her 
uncle let her go, thinking that the 
best way to teach the girl her jilace. 
'Tests were held helore the actors of 
the Roval Swedish J’heater. l',ach 
candidate was to play several scenes, 
anil tlien to receive an envelope 
wiiich contained eithi'ra dismissal ot 
a summons to return lor second tests. 

^’oiing Ingrid was harelv launched 
into her first part when the judges 
called out, “J’hat’s enough! Step 
flown, please ” 

“That,” she d.eclares, “was the 
hitterest mometit ol my life. 1 didn’t 
wait for mv envelojH- hut raceii out 
and went liome. 'J'heie I locked mv- 
self in iny room and wept.” 

Next day the school telephoned to 
ask whv she didn't come in for her 
second tests. I'or the judges hadn’t 
had to listen two minutes to know 
how good she was. 

Young students at the Royal 
Theater were selilom given any parts 
hut walk-fins until they liad rc- 
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eelved a thorfuigh training in the 
art of acting. Ingrid did so well that 
she was sof)n in demand for screen 
work, ^’el she never relinijuished 
her classes till she was graduated. 
And for relaxation from her studies 
:>he went to the theater. .-Xccompanv- 
ing her with increasing lre(|uencv 
was the handsome young medical 
student, IVler Lindstrom. In 
they were married, in her 21st year. 

Not long alter that, David Selz- 
nick saw her in the original, Swedish 
version ol ///A77;/fr:”0 in Lfindon. 
Immeiliately, he sent an emissarv tf> 
.Sweden. Thai’s how, in Ingrid 
Ih-rgman found hersell sailing up 
New X’ork harhor. “hrom the min¬ 
ute 1 saw the Statue of l.ihertv, I 
fell //<//,” she laughs, clapjiing her 
hand on the t.ihle, “for Aniiaica.” 
lligh huildings, u|)ru.shing elevators, 
bright lights, sundaes and all .-Vineri 
can gailg.etry delig!it<-d her like a 
child in Tovland. 

So did I lollywood’s Land of Oz. 
Dut she never lost her head. When 
Selzidck assured her th.al her name 
would have to he changed to somi- 
thiiig more glamorous, she retorted: 
“ITs a good name and I like it. If I 
fail here 1 can gf) hack to Sweden 
and still he Ingrid. Bergman.” 

Next the niake-iip men came at 
her. Miss Bergman, who has a 
natural peachhiow cfimplexion, put 
iliem firmly f)ut of her dressing rofim. 
XX'hen she uses any make up at all 
she applies it herself, as she was 
trained to do in Sweden. 'Then the 
publicity ph(,itigraphers came for 
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her. Tlicv wanted some leu; arl. In- 
^hc polnictl out ihit she 
w.-isn’l a (htiiccr. Would shi- pose in 
some siarlling eveniiii; ^ijowiisr No, 
slie would wear only her own elol hes. 
vShe has never jH*rmilied her f:iee or 
name to he used lo aiKerlise anv' 

•r 

tiling. 

Slie rarely cjoes lo. and lu ver 
^ives, Hollywood parlies. She likes 
10 talk to siranijers who doii’i know 
who siie is, and writes to some who 
interest lier; f)iie of her eonsiani eor- 
respondents is a Mimieaj’olis taxi 
driver. 

d’h.it’s the woman- warm, sim¬ 
ple, human and sineere. I’.ut the 
aeiress will not lei licrseli he ivj.id 
as such a character. I he ranire oj lu r 
power is already the uMealesi on the 
.screen ■ and she intends to stretch 
it. On the siaue .she was ilie si-rhiced 


servant ^irl in TMioni, the prostitute 
in . Innu Chnsfic. ()n the screen you 
will .see her as the hritlle Civolc ad- 
vi-nlure.ss in Si/ru/o^u/ Trun\. She will 
not choose hetween stai;c and 
.screen; she’s £;oin^ to eat holh cakes, 
d’hc ambit ion ol lier lile is lo play 
loan ol Arc. Ingrid looks remarkably 
like the Maid of ()rleans, and cer- 
tainlv she will l)e the <irealesi artist 
in the role since Sarah JJernhanli. 
I'or lh«)ui;h acro.ss the screen popular 
lavoriles ciane and ijo, the 2f> year- 
old iiirl Irom Stockholm has come 

t 

lor a lonu; rei”n, one that will outlast 
her own youth and beautv. L neon- 
.scionsly she lestilies 10 this herself, 
her eyes shinin'’ with that eaj;ernes.s 
ol hers lor all 1 hinujs new anil strange: 
“I can'l wait to ijrow old there 
will be so many wonderful j>arLs 1 can 
play otily then.” 
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TF T..sT'f;!nrK coiiM be ordere-.l at ll.e 
X corner (Irni'siore. anv *loc!or v,.tu!il 
[irrscribr n’anv launhs every day. .\ 
ilosc of laughter is a conibination ol 
sliinnli like that of viiamin tablets |)his 
the relaxation (il l)ronii(les. I.anehier is 
e>a-rci.‘-e for the chajihia^in, ahich is 
lu elected in most exercises exei*jn iK ej) 
breathing. 

If you could X-ray vourself w lu-n you 
l.iugh, you would see astonishiitg ri- 
sulls. Y<nir diaphragm goe.sclown, down, 
and your lungs expand, '^’ou are taking 
in more oxvgcn than usual and that 


oxygen jxisses into tlie blood exposed 
in your lungs. .Vs you laugh, the rate 
ol exposure lo fj.wgen is doubled cu' 
tripleil. A surge ol power runs Iroiu 
liead to toes. 

“i\w people re.ili/.c that health ac¬ 
tually yaries according lo the amount 
ol l.mgltter,” savs Dr. james ). W'al.sh 
ol I'ordham I uiyersiiy. “So does re¬ 
covery. People wlir) laugh aciualb' live 
longer than those who do not laugh. 
l^)ssibly the* supreme physician of this 
day is Alickey .Mouse." 

— Jlelcji CaiiiMiiir Ueiinctt in Recreation 



Sifc tnjhcsc^ 


R r.ciiNTi.Y 1 was drivino along a 
. lonely Louisiana higliway wliicli 
paralleled a railroad. A huge freiglil 
locomotive drew ahreasi of my car aiui 
involuntarily, almost as a rellex from 
niy boyhood, 1 blew the horn and 
waved. 1 got a great thrill wh.eii 1 saw a 
pufl of.^eant Irom the whistle and then 
■learil a tluoaiv whootytvhooo accom- 
panleil by a hearly wave from boili the 
engineer and tin- fireman. 

'I'rainmen always wave. On the plains 
ol Kansas or in the green hills ol \'er- 
niont. you will see this gesture ol good 
will anti openhearietl lrientlshi|>. I'o me 
it is symbolic ol our peo|ile — the per¬ 
fect expression of the American spirit. 

— R. I.. t''iskc 

Prior to the ratit'iiing of gasoline, an 
old Hoston familv were persuaded to 
lake a trip to (’alilornia. Nevtr pre¬ 
vious! v bad ihev consiilereil it worth 
while to travel larlher than Lexinguni, 
(loncord, Ded! ini and oilier Iiosion 
suburbs. 

When thev arriveil in I^os Angeles, 
llieir friends iiujuired: “By wliich route 
dill you come to ('alifoi.i'.iar*’ I'he man 
turned to his wife anti asked, “Darling, 
ditln’t we come by way of Dedham?” 

— Jiihii lliiini-r .Miller 

A SAi.ESMAN traveling through I lie 
mountain section of Arkansas came 
U(X)n an oltl fellow, obviously a native, 
.sunning liiin.seli on a bench in fr.mt of a 
village store. y\fler exchanging greet¬ 
ings, the .salesman inquired: "1 ^on't you 
people finil it hard to obtain the neces¬ 


sities of life up iiere in this riiggn! 
couniry?” 

“W e shore ilo, pardner, anil half ol ii 
ain't fillen lo think alter we gel ii.” 
replied the native. — R. .M. wim. 

Ki-cr.N’TLY a voung marine “bool " 
from Durham, North ('.arolina, cami 
into mv ollice at the Parris Islaiul ma 
line b.ise. It was the first visit ol ihe boy 
to i. dentist and he g.i/etl feariulK at 
llie shiny et|ui[>meni. I'inally in a low 
voicetl southern ilrawl he asked. “Suh. 
aie vou :i Yankee.'"’ 1 admitletl ms 
Ohio b.ickgri)unil. Desperately he 
lurnetl to my hos|)ital corpsman aiul 
re[H-ati“il the quesiion. I'lie cor[isman 
was also Irom ( )hio. Sneaking another 
(|uick look at the dental engine the bov 
volunteeretlhopelully, “.Ah'm a Yankee 
too. — l.i. lliiiry S. Slirjiliciil 

Mv I'ATinat was a traveling superin 
tendent lor the Melhixlisl ('lunch. It 
was on a firm in Iowa that he .saw the 
sight which he tokl Mother convincei) 
him this was ihe most e.Mraortlinary 
couniry in the wtirM. 

In the kitchen, he saw a farm woman 
silling in a rocker. She Imd .some news- 
pajx rs on her lap and was reading. She 
hail the radio on lull blast and was also 
holding the receiver of a iiaiiy-line tele 
plione to one ear. 

Seeing my daii staring at her, .she 
smiled calmly and said, “I like to keep 
track ol what's going on in the workl. 
Pastor. — ‘ A. s.iii.ii.1-! 
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I'm. IKMUIlONN f»l llic* ()lil WVsl 
slill livr. ;i.s I (.lisiovi ivi! wlicii I wnjl 
Iciiili scliool ill soiitluin Nchniskii. .My 
pu|)ils canif lo scIiodI on Iiorscliack, ami 
.'jpciU niiuh liinc cliinonsiraiini; llii-ir 
abiliiv lo i i(k'. Loni^aliri I had 
,101 Main I I'd with most ol the laiiiilics I 
disioveivt! iliat Uvo oi iiiv hist ]ni|iils 
jiad a hide hi'olher. lie was jiisi pre- 
M IkmjI a;4e, an adoiahle yoim^siei', and 1 
dio'.i^lii il odd dial nrilhei iiis hitiihc-r 
iior sisier had ever nieiilioind him. I'i- 
r.allv, I said to the Imv, “I low docs it 
lia|i|)eii dial vou lU'ver lold me you li;id 
a hide hroduT ai home.^" 

riie hov looked al me hi a ladier em- 
hanassed maimer, .seiillled liis leei, and 
answiTi'd, 

".\w. leaeher. we don’t laM; ahoul 
him. lie iell oil oi a lior.se." i,.-. 

.\ I-\\t )i<n i; Milijeei lordeltali- in die 
army, navv and madne e.imp'; is die 
a_ne old ijiiestion as lo whieli ol die .[S 
>lales is the mosi glorious in e\erv le 
speil. .\s die diseussion in liari ai ks ..ujo, 

i- 

» * 

.-s-*- . 1 . 


(lhannie h'ield, Illinois, hejian lo laij, 
one lad from ()klalioiiiadiawled, “Well, 
lellows, my home .slale may not have 
all die j;(dd, .silver and radium lo he 
lomid, hill llierc is one diiiyc; lo he 
loimd ill (iklahoma and ()klahonia 
alone! ’ The men s;il up with renewed 
inleresi. With die .same .slow, la/v voice 
die ()klahomaii eonlimied, "Mv lifjnie\' 
.\i oiue die harraeks was in lomplele 
sileiiee: liiere w.is no luriher ^loimd for 
ai:.^iimeiil. - I’lc. Kniil'v ivrkiiw 


I'lii' Isi'.Mii-.ii'.s 1 )ii,i-.s r wishes to 
diaiik die dionsamisol readers who 
ha\'e si iil maleiial lor diis depart- 
meni. The volumeoreonirihuiions 
isso j^ieal ill.11 iiidividu'.il aeknowl- 
edi^menis are impossihle. .Many 
aeeepl.'ihle ilems. also, miisi await 
.spate in l.iier issues oi the ma^a- 
/.ine. I Mil eonl rihuiors of eaeli se- 
ieeiion used will he noiified and 
will reeei\e p.ivuient on puhliealion. 


it*’" ^ 


Snapping the Quip 

f )m. i>\y (dare l.iiee, .so die siorv ^oes, relumed from (amure.ss 

10 (iiid a teller on her desk whieii, il liirned out laler, was inlc'iided 
lor a Miss I.uee in die Saniiaiion Deparimeiii. She opened il ami 

11 ad,rhere are lermiies in die Presideni’s swimming pool. J’leasc 
lake care of this al oiiei.’’ 

Cdare read il over, then ijuipped, “I''ourih Teriniles, 1 presume!” 

— - .Mary .MaiK.iit'i .Mi'Hl'itlc 


f iHori no Makx grew very resiive at a formal (liniii-r given in 
honor ol lleilei/,, the violinist. Wlien lleilei/,, de.serihiiig his early 
snuggles, Slated ihai he had earned liis own living .siiiee he was 12 
years old, (noiicho inierru[)ted, “What were you before thai.^ .\ 

bum.^” —Caiiiirilniii'il liy l.l. laiy, Jr. 




t.'oiuii iisid Ironi llomi' i(uinia! . . . Siinih l.(iriwc) 


I T ts i)\\\ vlicn you Ills! see ilu,’ 
1 ): I fLM s S( 111:1 ri*, ii wk '\ a i • I s]i, 11 k'S 

L'oas'iMi' tlir()ii''li lii(‘ iiiisi, lai'Ii 
\\itli ils silc-ur car^o. J'lu won! 
sprcaal’^ liuou^li llur while hospital 
ship, inotioiil(‘s.s in the dead cairn oi a 
luipii' moniiii;^: the hoys are coming. 

'I oil see tlieiii looking up Iroiu the 
close Iv uacki 'I stretchers, an ! then 

I 

lor an instant vou see nothiutf hut 
. »“ 

NMur own teai'!. It is a uionieiil that 
ne\ ei hai'dens into hahit. “Don’t let 
tl’eiii see,” sonieone whispers. 

t )in-hv one the stretchers come iiji 
the side. A vouniister with hoih feet 
sliot oli s^oes !)y, !iis knotted lace 
dcAiiii; pii'. Ileliip.vi him, a hov 
wiili a nasty head woinul asks lor a 
cigarette. I hey lit'ht it lor iiiin. 

Ne\t comes a marine, his shoulder 
tHissed in hairdaiies, a ;^rin on his 
streaked lace. 1 lis Im^e Irame is 
”aunt Irom malarial lever. “(lOt my 
room reser\cd:" he aske 
The man on the front end of the 
M'etcher looks hack over liis shoul¬ 
der. “Sure ^^e ^ot a suite lor 
}on.“ lie liumps aijainsi the iiirii 
oil to t lie di’ck. 

“ Take it easy, J(»e,” the hoy .says, 
‘‘heels liki‘ we sjol a Hal somewhere.” 

O 

NX ilhin the wards the task begins 
the old, old labor for life. Lieu¬ 
tenant Cdace J.allv, chiefnur.se, tells 


ilic. Iiiiiii.'iii, 
rr.'isoii for (hr iiliiiil slallstir 
lliiil i>r till* iiKii'i* lliiin 'tOnO iiiiMi 
ini’-'i'd 1)11 oiir Ij. S, liimjiiial sliip i‘iilv 
si*\rii wnr lost. 

VOU about it. “Nhs maili-r how hadiv 
wouinled he is, cKcrv man wants to 
i;et his shoes oil lirst. Next, he wants 
a hath. .And .st)mew!iere alont’ liie 
v.a\ lie wants vou to admire his 
he.uii.” A man’s lieard isliisow jj in a 
way that seems to incliule the soul as 
well as the skiu. I'he shaving orders 
are there in hi.ick and white, hut 
ihev a:e easy to lornel wlien llw 
he.ird owner looks wisiliillv at \oii 
over a pioikl iipsv.'ej»l hrislle. .Miss 
1 .alie is on the. side o( anv ihiim liiai 

. . I » 

keejis a man a person and noi a 
statistic. 

AlthoiiLih nav V reenlaiions direct 
that “letch and carrv ” nursiii'i slial! 
he done hy llie ship’s 200 eorpsmen 
under I lie siijiei vTion ol the nurses, 
in an emergency nur;;cs and corp.s 
men wtirk sidi- hy side unlil everv 
man is hathed. .\s skilllul hands 
scruh and Lmdage and massage, 
healing begins wh.ere it. musi always 
begin in the sjilril. ikmi is the 
loni-iii-sl ol till hum.m experience. 'I’o 
the wonndetl, m'.iieal science is 
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more lhaii maliciiic or science; it’s a 
hand oiilstretched in the dark. 

As llie woiindetl arc returned from 
the operating; lahles to the warils, 
Miss Lally ^oes from hunk to hunk. 

()ncliov, liisfaceswalhed in handaiics, 
can only soh, clinifini; to lier liaiul. It 
is Aiulerson, a hlond ymini^sler from 
Nordi Dakota. Hall liis jaw lias iieen 
slu)l away. 

“('oinc on, son,” she says, silting 
beside iiiin to he^iii llic delicate task 
ol Jeeding lliroiigh the tiihe in his 
throat. "It's not so had. W e’ve got a 
new jaw for you. A iiretiy handsome 
one, too. All the beauty expi ris 
aren't in I lolly wood--we’vi got a 
lot of them in the navy. You’ll see." 

I le tlid see; aiul so diil Miss Lally 
when, weeks later, the ship lay in 
harbor alongsitle a transport on 
which convalescent boys were being 
sent home. 

“I Icllo, Miss J.allv!” 

A voting man, newly and beauti- 
lullv bearded, stood below, his arm 
shading his eyes as he looketl u[). 

“You remember me, don’t vou, 
Miss I.ally? I’m Anderson!" 

A man’s morale is in his face. 
'I'liat's why plastic surgery is one of 
science’s most potent alchemies. li a 
man can look like himseli, he leels 
like himseli; and ii he leels !ikc him¬ 
seli, he feels fine. 

In the South Pacific, the hospital 
ship’s voyages arc short — two to 
five days. 'I'lic first night, still close 
to the ten ion and anguish oJ. the war 
zone, lew of the wounded can sleep. 
Sedatives are used to release the taut 
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springs of consciousness. Piut during 
the rest ol the tri}>, quiet aiul loot! 
and baths and iresh bandages and, 
above all, someone to tell it to, over 
and over again, exorcise one by one 
the demons ol the past. 

J he ship carries a library, and 
magazines are read to shreds, the 
shreds carefully preserveil lor the 
iK xt comers. The bovs dexour the 
books especially western stories 
and mysteries. Newspapers they 
never read, unless there is a story 
about “the other team" — which 
means the boss in Noilh Alrica. 
'I hey don’t think much about plans 
lor the postwar world, either. “ I’o- 
tlav is so big,'* Miss Lallv savs. “It 
uses a man up. Someone else has to 
tlo the thinking about tomorrow.” 

Lying in his bunk, he thinks about 
home where, somehow, his other 
sell is hekl in trust lor his return. 

“Listen, Miss Lally, you know 
what I wish 1 had? A horse. 1 got 
horse back home. Boy, can he buck! 
1 mind the last time my brother 
tried him -he savs, ‘Well, guess 
I'll take him out,’ and the next time 
I lookeil there he sal with a bust 
rib 

“Know what mv favorite cake is, 
Miss Lally? Angel cake. Wc used to 
have it Sundays, with chocolate ice 
cream on lop." 

L.ven a navy nurse can’t conjure 
up a horse that bucks, but an angel 
cake is diileient. Miss Lallv marched 
to the gallev. I'liat bov had his cake, 
and so did a lot ol other people. 

Brotherhood has its special mean- 
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mi 

ing oil ii liospilal ship. Soim iimcs il 
nic-aiis discovery ol a ncighhor. W alls 
scparaling nations hevonu- set ihin 
that the light shines through. Miss 
Lally rcMiicinht'rs the time an Aus¬ 
tralian hov made his own diseoverv 
of America. 'I’icd to his hunk was a 
soggy lea hag, alreaily well used. 

“i)on’l make oil with that, Miss 
l.ally,” he hegged. “I’m taking it 
home let my people. I want to show 
’em what you Vaiiks do with lea.” 

Or perhaps il means discovery ol a 
faith. 'The ship’s chaplains arc known 
t(t the hovs as tfie “port chaplain” 
and the “starboard cliaplain.” Which 
is which iloesn’t matter; l!ic signili- 
cant thing is that ihev’rc ihere in 
any g.ile and that they have helped 
manv a hov who never before had 
felt the need of any strength but his 
own. 

Miss Lally outlines for her unit 
her own design lor living in the serv¬ 
ice of the wounded, w'hich many 
might rememlx*!'with profit: “IWery- 
hcxly share- everybody smile, no 
matter what vour heart feels like. 
Settle your dill'ercnces in your own 
room [there arc two girls to a room] 
and the loser come out w'ilh a smile! 
That’s the hardest, and the most 
impirtant.” 

'J’he ollicers of the ship cal! llie 
nurses’ ijuariers the “holy of holies,” 
because their only a.ssociatio.i with 
the nurses is by invitation there — 
in a group. “Pairing oft ” is forbidden 
at all times. 

“We have "alioard 13 women and 
several hundred men,” Miss Lally 


c.Milains. “L\erv man misses the 

I • 

companionship ol women; but ac¬ 
cording to navy etiquette, only the 
oflicers may associate with the nurses, 
all of whom are commissioned. It 
.seemed to me that d.ating and {xiir- 
ing o(f would make for discontent, so 
we liave none of it. Our social life 
consists ol occasional group parlies.” 

Alter 17 months at sea, .Miss 
I.»illy’:i latest term of .service, she is 
hungry for the gardens and lanes and 
linn green hills ol lur native l*enn- 
sylv.mla. Hut one thing means even 
more to her than home: her ship’s 
triumph in llic unceasing battle to 
.save live::. Of the more than 4000 
men nursed on the ship since last 
August, only seven w'crc lost. Only 
the ilociors and nurses who battled 
death llirough the dark liours know' 
W'h;il tiiose figures mean In testimony 
to the will of the human spirit not 
only t{) survive l)ut to aid survival. 
Only tile wounded man, clinging to 
hope through the dark veil of pain, 
can know how faitli stood at the 
shriulder ol science, and both pulled 
him through. 

In the ship’s library there is a 
frayed copy of llie Ihiok of Psalms, 
in which a passage has been under¬ 
lined. Manv have reatl il. Manv, he- 
lieving it, have won its promise: 

If I go down to hell. Thou art tha‘e 
also. 

If I tal^c the wings of the mornings 
and remain in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; 

Even there also shall Thy hand lead 
me. 



#L Check inflation at the Rouroc! 





By Albert J. Hni^cl* 


Mi'inl)i;r i)l Ouij^rt-ss from MiL'Ingan 


yi- AUiv ni:)kin_sj wai oji in!la- 
'X/\ / lion everywhere except at 

V the spot where it starts. It 
starts at the point where the govern¬ 
ment pours money into the cash 
drawer »)f I lie makers of war "oods. 
]f not cliecked there, it will he ex¬ 
tremely dillicult to check elsewhere. 

1 am a memher ol the I louse cfim- 
iniitec which looks alter War De¬ 
partment appropriations, i believe 
it to he my duty not mereiy to 
jirovide funds for this war hut to see 
what is heintr ilone with them. To 
find out why a ^o-ton tank costs 
$90,000 and a 105-mm. tiun costs 
$21,000, I have visited .j" war plants, 
interviewing personnel ana inspect¬ 
ing hooks. 

What I saw has made it a.hundantly 
clear to me whv our war is costine. so 
mtich and why inllntion is on ihe 
march. I’lic story of inflation is he 
found in the payrolls of our war 1 ic- 
lories. The figures I use here are not 
figures I got from a lellow who got 
them from another fellow. I have 
certified copies of the actual pay¬ 
rolls. 

When you look at a payroll you 
see names, wages and occupations — 
welders, drillers, filers, assemhlers, 
and so on. This looks like highly 

* Mr. I'Lngcl IS donaiing llic payiiii-ii; he re¬ 
ceived for this article to army wellare purposes. 
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skilled labor. Ikit when you go into 
the jilant ami sec and talk with the 
people at the drills and machines, 
you find out that a lor of it is not 
skillcvl at all. Workers who are really 
skilled should get high wages; hut in 
our war plants excessive wages are 
being paiil to jieople with little or no 
skill.' 

Many plants have training courses 
where they turn a housewife or a 
yout hful cornhusker into a welder or 
(iriller or even an. “electrician” in a 
couple of weeks or a month. Mere is 
an advertisement which has been put 
into many newsivipers by the V. S. 
Employment Service — government- 
o]KM-ated —and which tells its own 
story. It is topped by the |)lcturc of 
beautiful girl. Then follows: 

'This is Iconise Blank, IkulgcNo.—, 
who won beauty contests before the 
w.ir. .\oiV slie is helping to win the 
war liy welding on I.iheriy ships in. 
the Kicliiiiond sliij'ivards. Changing 
over Irom a honsewife to a welder 
lias leli her smile inlaet. 

'I'hen comes the meal in the coco¬ 
nut: 

Voii can (k) what Iconise is doing! 
We will train yon to well! and pay 
)()u at the rale of S21.4 a month aiir- 
ing the shon truinivg ftenod. Soon 
you’ll be equipped walh kiu)w le<!gc 
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th.it will win you pay up to $270 
:i iiiont/i. 

Is it hnril work? Can a frail woman 
hanflle a heavy welding torch? An¬ 
other government ad shows a smiling 
girl in evening clothes, who says: 

1 finti my work no harder than a 
gocwl day’s housekeeping. My wtld- 
ing lore'll weighs onlv one jioiiiui. I 
earn 5270 a month. 'I’lierc’s a job 
like that wailing for you. 

If she or lie works on the swing (or 
early night) shift there is a 10 per¬ 
cent wage increase; on the gravevanl 
or laic night shift the addition is 
15 percent, 'rranslaleii into weekly 
earnings this means that an 18-year- 
old girl just out of high school or a 
grocery‘clerk can gel S4<)-^8 a week 
while learning and then soon earn 
$62.30 regular weekly pay, $68.50 on 
llie swing shift or $71.60 on the 
graveyard shift. Wages suiiahle for 
highly skilled artisans who have spent 
years learning tlieir trades are being 
paid to jieople for work whicli they 
can do after a tew weeks’ training on 
a one-purpose machine tool. 

Machine-gun assembler! That 
sounds like a very skill'-;! occupation. 
Hut a buck private in a machine-gun 
outfit must know how lo knock 
down and reassemble a machine gun 
to the smallest part — a/u/ do it 
blindfolded. Pay: 550a month, board 
and loilging. But here in a war plant 
a man gets from $4700 to $8741 a 
year for the same work — minus ihe 
risk. If Lieutenant General Brehon 
Somcr\'cll, who heads the whole sup¬ 
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ply division of the army, were to 
throw up his job and take to gun 
assembling, lie could get a pay raise 
of $241. I fc gets only $8500. 

'riicse rates, so far as 1 can learn, 
arc not union rates. I found plants 
paying twice the union rates. 1 asked 
about this. 1 was told those rates were 
“obsolete.” 

In one plant I took the names of 
25 filers on machine guns, riiese men 
arc now getting from $4200 to S8004 
a year. I com[)ared their earnings in 
I(>41 and 1942. In i()4i they earned 
collectively $87,000. In u}.\i they 
got $171,000 — just about double. 1 
found similar conditions elsewhere. 

l otally unskilletl workers are also 
gelling lat pay checks. One eklerly 
gentleman told me, "I am 67 years 
old. 1 was a pensioner at 40 bucks a 
month. Now 1 am a sweeper in the 
factory at 40 bucks a week, l^asy 
money, eh?” In one plant I found 
two elevator men getting more than 
$60 a week. A janitor in one plant 
was getting $61 a week — more than 
.some of the lower-bracket engineers. 
Another adveriiseiuent of the U. S. 
Lmployment Service reails: "Dish¬ 
washers, waiters and kitchen men. 
Wages S250 a month, board and 
hxlging. Olympic C'ominissary.” 

There is no .special skill rei|Uircil 
of a stock chaser. It is the kind of 
work for which industrial plants pay 
from $25 to $35 a week. Vet 1 found 
stock chasers getting I201 a month 
with $283 overtime. To/cd: ^>484 a 
month — $^Ho 8 a year. I found an¬ 
other plant where the average pay 
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of the whole pliiiit is $5100 a year 
with big C'lirisiinas bonuses in addi¬ 
tion. 

All this not only adds to the cr)sr 
of tin* war, but. it is ba«i for morale. 
The ])eople who work in these war 
plants at these high wages live next 
d(K)r to people who still hold down 
jol)S in civilian plants at ^■ery little 
above the old levels. \\ hat is going 
on in the minds ol people who ate 
getting the old wages, now frrwnr 
Iji the mint!, lor instance, ol a girl 
getting SiS or S25 in a store while, 
one ol her lormer lellow saleswomen 
gels JiiOy a week.^ 

'riie mistake we made was to It i 
wages get outrageously out ol bal 
anee before we froze them, for in¬ 
stance, the IS iionojK'iating railroad 
and steamship brotherhoods - 
clerks, station and express emjiloyes 
— .say l)itterly that they have gotten 
no raise at all sinc<* the war, that 
their wages are frozen at prewar 
levels and they have agreed not to 
strike. ( Hir government gels piously 


indignant at coal miners ^ho mu.si 
work hard at a iiighly skilled and 
dangerous occupation to earn $40 
a week whi’e that same gox'crnmenl 
oilers $250 a month, lx)artl and lodg¬ 
ing to dishwashers, and pays girls 
S5=).bo a week to learn Iiow to mend 
shoes at a government arsenal, 'riie 
government cannot create these wide 
dillerences in wages and expect the 
peojile to like It. 

'I’he Hood of excessive wages in our 
war plants is creating a \ ast excess of 
purciiasing power, putting a pres¬ 
sure on prices which OJ’A seejnv 
}'K)werless to control. Tliis rcsulls in 
inllation. At the same time, excessive 
costs lorce the government to en¬ 
gage in exce ssive brn rowing, which is 
also inllationarv. riiis situation is 
ext remely dangerous. 

'I’he .Adminisiralion and the lead¬ 
ers in business atid in labor must rise 
to the heights of the highest courage, 
bring the whole menacing spiral to a 
halt, ami then seek as (piickly as 
jx)ssible to revise it. 



Want Ads in Reverse 

C. Tooi,m,\ki:r desires coniu-ciion with an intelligent employer; must 

give names of former employes of past ten years as references. 

— Newark lirening News 


C. F.\RMnAND w’.\NTF.i> — No work to do; must lx; able to .sit in rock¬ 
ing chair on cool, south porch and come to meals unassisted. 

— Kaiiisas City Times 



^ 'I'lic ofl-loM slnry of the conqiiCBt of vollow 
fever uiiiilH the itiottl exciliiig cliaptcr 
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0 )nclciisal from The Guhollc World • • ■ Low Maitox Miller 


Y i'Li/nv FKVHR, curse of llic 
New World from immemorial 
limes, was as great a mystery, 
as lerrihle a killer, in the year i()oo 
as it had been centuries before when 
the early Spaniards fell victims to 
‘V/ vdmito negro." Dread of yellow 
jack impeded the developmejit of 
the American tropics and even cities 
as far north as Quebec had known 
the horrors and panic of epiilemics. 
71 ial summer Havana was in the 
throes of the worst outbreak in 20 
years. 

Due day men were healthy; the 
next, burning with fever, yellowing, 
racked with pain. 'Ihcn came the 
dreadful nau-.ea and the vomiting of 
black bl(MxI. Death took heavy toll, 
while the doctors looked on, helpless. 

Brilliant iloctors, tcx). In June 
i()oo, the U. S. Army had sent a 
special board headed by \fajor Wal¬ 
ter Reed to investigate the cause of 
yellow fever. After months of frus¬ 
tration, the board, desperately de¬ 
termining to leave no stone unturnc'd, 
went to sec a Cuban doctor who 
didn’t have -much of a practice and 
spent most of his time fussing in a 
little shack in his back yard — an old 


fellow with while mutton-chop whis¬ 
kers and a bail slammer. J le Wtis 
rather a laughingstock among sci¬ 
entific men. He hail, it seemed, a 
theory. 

'I'lie kindly idd physician received 
the (iistinguished .Major Reed and 
his associates with grave courtesy, 
and handed Reed a little porcelain 
soap dish containing a tiny mess of 
rubbery black specks. 

“ J'liese are tlie eggs of the com- 
mon mosi|uilo,” .said Dr. Carlos I'in- 
lay. ‘Put water in the dish and 
hatch tlie mosquitoes. Let them bite 
yellow fever patients, and then a 
little later bile others who arc well 
and strong. 'Fhat will be the end of 
your yellow fever mystery.” 

'Hie outcome is history. Within 
two months, Major Reed’s daring 
experiments had proved b^inlay 
right. Within live months, I'inlay’s 
recommendations for mosquito con¬ 
trol had stamped out yellow fever in 
Havana. And thus was .set the pat¬ 
tern for the work which ever since 
has rid the Americas of the deadly 
peril. 

Carlos Finlay was born in Cuba in 
1833, the young English doc- 
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lor and his bcaiilifiil rrench wife. 
During his hoyluKxl he suflered a 
series of illnesses including a severe 
nerve disorder which left him with a 
jiermanent speech impediment. At 
iS he entered the Jcllerson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. There he 
studied under those great physicians 
and teachers, Dr. John Kearsley 
Mitchell and his son, I )r. S. Weir 
Mitchell, I'rom them he learned the 
philosophy of research -- dogged, 
tireless fact-finding. 

.\flcr receiving his medical degree 
in i<S55, CarK)s I'inlay jMacliced in 
Havana, studied in Lima and Paris, 
and married Adela Shine, a lovely, 
poetic, decplv religious Irish girl 
irom Port ol-Spain. In he 

dropped most oL his practice to begin 
Iiis real work: medical riscarch.. 

"I'herc were plenty ol pressing 
health problems in Havana to chal¬ 
lenge his talents: cholera and typhoid 
from [■xdluteil drinking water: in¬ 
fantile tetanus, which he stopped by 
warning against the practice ol jnit- 
ting cobwebs on the navels ol new¬ 
born children; glanders, wliich he 
wiped out by inducing people not to 
stable their horses and cows in the 
house. But the worst problem bv far 
was yellow fever, which always killeci 
at least half of its victims. 

Swcej)ing aside all the current the¬ 
ories --little better than supersti¬ 
tions - - Carlos lunlay made a fresh 
start. He noted that the disease w’as 
most prevalent in the lowlands and 
seaports of Cuba, Mexico and Brazil. 
'J'his might be a clue. Still, occasion¬ 


ally there WTre severe outbreaks in 
cities far north and south of the 
tropical zone; New York had suf¬ 
fered 23 severe epidemics, and Phila¬ 
delphia 25. 

As early as 1879, the United States 
CTOvernmenl sent the first yellow' 
fever commission to Havana and 
Dr. ('arlos I'inlay w'as appointed by 
the Spanish governor general to co¬ 
operate. riv* commission accom¬ 
plished little, but in dejxirting, the 
doctors left with Dr. binlay a collec¬ 
tion of photomicrographs of bloo<l 
specimens taken from yellow ^e^el■ 
victims.'Hiese proved to be the* turn 
ing point in I'inlay's tireless work. 

Poring over the photomicrographs. 
Dr. J'inlay arrived at the conclusion 
that yellow fever ini^ht be trans¬ 
mitted by inoculation — by with¬ 
drawing infection from the veins of a 
victim and injecting it in the veins 
of an«)ther pei.son. But what instru¬ 
ment would be delicate enough to do 
it and still escape the notice of vic¬ 
tims and medical men alike.^ 

'Hiis was the point at which Dr. 
L'inlay's suspicion lighted on the 
mosquito. CA'italnly the mosquito 
flew Irom person to person; certainly 
nolxKlv p.'iid much attention to a 
mosquito bite. Here was a stealthy, 
winged hypodermic neetile, more 
delicate than any made by man. But 
W'as it guiltv? 

Dr. I'inlay built a laboratory in 
his back yard, and began to catch 
and classify mo.scjuitoes. .\t last by 
tirele.ss observation and reasoning, 
he built up a mountain of circum- 
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stantial cvklciicc against the com¬ 
mon house mostjuito. 

Studying past epidemics, he found 
that the disease was rampant in 
I lavana wlien the temperature ranged 
he tween 78 and 86 degrees — tem¬ 
peratures at wliich mosciuitocs are 
most active, h'puh'inics in New Or¬ 
leans and Rit) de janeiro had ceased 
mvsterioiislv when the tliermometer 
fell below 6^ degrees — a leinpei a- 
ture at which the m(»sqiiito is he- 
luimhed and reiuiered harmless. Yel¬ 
low lexer was rare or entirely un¬ 
known at altitudes above ^ooo leet. 
.At such heights, he noted, mostjuiux'S 
seldom exist. 

Dr. h'inlav announced his theory 
before the Washington International 
Sanitarv Ck)nlerence on b'ebruary 18, 
1881. lie caused a sensation, then 
<]uickly became the laughingstock ot 
the scientilic world. C^arlos Idnlay 
was called the “inosijuito doctor,” a 
“crackpot.” lie returned to (kiba, 
saddeneil but undaunted, anti dog- 
getllv continued his investigation. 

lie not only learned more about 
inost|uit.(>es than any other man alive, 
but he mapped out plans lor extermi¬ 
nating the pests f.-um large areas. 
Knowing that victims recovereil from 
yellow feve r are immune, he ilevel- 
oped an experimental serum. During 
iS()^ he inoculateil 13 Spanish sol¬ 
diers aitacheil to the Havana garri¬ 
son. .Although yellow fever later 
broke out many times in the regi¬ 
ment, none of i.Iie soldiers Jiad 
contracted the disease by i8()5, when 
his e.xjK'i'iments in immuni/.ation 
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were terminated by the Cuban 
Revolution. 

During the S|');mish-.American ^\’ar 
American soltliers in I lavaiia suc¬ 
cumbed to yellow jack like Hies. 
At (general Leojiard W'ood's head- 
cjLiartcrs, the men kept sulphur 
caiulles burning on their tiesks, but 
in vain. In the oHicers’ mess glasses 
were raised to the grim toast: “I lerc’s 
to those who have gone; here’s to 
the next to go.” 

'I'liat was when the U. S. .\niiy 
rushed the b ellow J’ever Hoard to 
I lavana ■—\\ alter Reetl aiul his as- 
.sociales, 1 )rs. james C'arroll, .\ris- 
tides .Agramonte and Ies.se La/car. 

.Alter almost 20 years, (Carlos 
Finlay's theory was to be put to a 
test such as lie had never been able 
to make. Mos(.]uitoes that had drunk 
their lill ol the blood ol yellow 
fever patients would be permitte<l 
to bite healthy volunteers who were 
willing tf) gamble against a possibly 
fatal dose ol the disease! While 
Reed was away on .summons from 
Washington, .seven .American sol- 
ilii'fs, including Dr. Je.ssc La/.ear, 
and a Dr. Pinto allowed tin inselves 
to be bitten by presumably inlicted 
mosquitoes. Days passed, but none 
of the men tlevelopetl fever. 

Dr. La/.ear insisted that the search 
go on. Dr. C'arroll .scolled at tiic 
whole idea, and insi.sted that he be 
inoculated. Within a few tlays he 
came down with an attack of the 
disease and nearly tlied. J'hcn, at 
last, oju* ol the .soldiers collap.sed 
with yellow lever. In the laboratfiry 
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a Stray mosquito alighted on Dr. 
La/.car’s hand. He started to brush 
it away. Sonielliing made him pause, 
riie mosquito plunged its stinger 
into his llesh. ()n September 25, 
1(^00, Dr. lesse La/.eardied ol yellow 
le\er. 

Ree<l returned from Washington 
and whipjx'd the research lorward 
with greater fury. I low was it that 
ol nine men j’>iirj')()sely bitten by 
inlecl'-d most]nitoes seven hail re¬ 
mained well and two had contracted 
the disease: Why had I.a/.ear es¬ 
caped inlection dining the experi¬ 
ment and then succumbed to a 
second encounter with the insect: 

In the pocket ol Ji-sse I.a/ear’s 
old service blouse Keed loimd the 
answer to his questions: a sheaf ol 
notes in which the brave doctor had 
kept a meticulous record oj each 
case. carelully timing each step 
in the experiments, I,azear had made 
it clear that: (i) the nios(]uito could 
become inlected only il it led upon 
a patient within the first three or 
lour days ol his lever; and (2) the 
moscjiiito could transmit yellow lever 
only alter the infect ion had incu¬ 
bated in its body lor another sewn 
to ten days! 

I’hen came the brilliant experi¬ 
ments, climax of the long battle. 

At C'amp Lay.ear, set up near 
Havana in honor of the project’s lirst 
martyr, a special room was designed 
with a partition of line screening 
down the middle. On each side sol¬ 
dier-voliiiueers took their places to 
live for the duration of the tests. 


Into one side the doctors loosed their 
infected mosijuitoes. 'I’he occupants 
were bitten, and soon tievclopeil yel- 
li>w fever. 'Hie men on the other side 
of the screen, breathing the same air 
but protecteil from mosc|uitoes, re¬ 
mained well. 

Soon the doctors were producing 
experimental yellow fever at will. 
I’.ach trial j^rodiiced irrefutable evi¬ 
dence that C'arlos I'inlay had been 
right all along, bellow fever was 
transmitted from person to person 
by tl)e mosquito bite alone! 

Now the sanitation program out¬ 
lined by C'arlos b'inlay was rigidly 
enforced in Havana. I'inlay became 
bead ol the C'Aiban C>)mmission ol 
Hygiene, a member of the National 
Hoard ol Health, and later duel 
siuiitary ollicer of (aiba. His ideas 
were adopted by’ sanitation ollicers 
lliroiighout the world and particu¬ 
larly in tropical America. The peril 
of yellow fever was expelled at lasi 
Irom its ancient sironjiholds. 

b'inlay’s lifework was finished. Tn 
!()()() lie resigned Irom public oHice 
and retired. His health was failing, 
and the speech impediment had be¬ 
come an impossible stuttering. In 
August i‘)i> alter .six failhig years, 
Girlos b'inlay died. 

The conquest of veliow jack was 
ap])lauded round the world. The 
names ol Walter Reed, William 
C forgas and lessc Lazear were already 
enslirined in glory which they well 
de.servc. But Dr. Carlo.s Finlay was 
left shamefully unrecognized — the 
Americas’ forgotten Pasteur. 



I.In lhi» ''Qnarlcrniiisler’s war,” Aiiiorirnn r»*H«*an*li 
opet'ialiflls have achieved a iiiililury triumph 
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N o M.viTi-R liow hot it gels ihis 
suinnuT ill Lawreiiec, Massa- 
eliiistM Is, a group of soldiers 
clad for the Arctic will he slogging up 
a hill in that city at 60 In low zero 
in the teeth of a 30mile gale. 'I'he 
hill is a treadmill, and the gale is 
furnished by a blower in the huge 
cold chamber of the Quartermaster 
Corps’s climatic laboratory wlure 
the ('orps conducts tests ol newly 
designed clothing, food, shelter and 
equipment destined for lighting 
fronts all over the world. At meal¬ 
time they unstrap their packs, light 
their pocket gasoline stoves, prepare 
their food. At night they set up 
shelter tenl*^ .iml crawl into sleeping 
bags. 

When they emerge, the men — 
all volunteers — are given complete 
physical examinations and <iues- 
tioned on their general comfort and 
morale. J'Aperts in charge then de¬ 
cide whether a new parka is suHi- 
ciently windproof, which bird pro¬ 
duces the warmest down for padding 
a sleeping bag, how long it takes to 
set up a tent when your fingers are 
numb, and what kind of clothes 
will give a man freedom of move¬ 


ment in battle and at the same lime 
keep him warm. 

()n another day, you might find a 
stjuad of “guinea pigs” marching 
over a simulated desert with the 
thermometer standing at 120 de¬ 
grees and a hot wind blowing sand in 
their laces. Or they may be drenched 
in a tr(»pical deluge while they test 
raincoats or ponchos. In another 
laboratory, at b'ort Knox, Kentucky, 
a tank is baked by an artificial desert 
sun while a sweltering crew works 
inside. Hy such research, experts ol 
the Quartermaster Oirps have quietly 
wrought a revolution in preparing 
the soldiers for modern war. 

Pearl Harbor found us clinging to 
the slandartls of iqicS, eijuipped only 
“to light in Maine in summer and 
P'lorida in winter.” liut even in the 
rush to develop new battle g(‘ar, 
substitutes had to be found lor many 
strategic materials. Moreover, weight 
and bulk of equipment liad to he 
reduced to a minimum both to 
lighten the soldier’s burden and to 
save shipping space. 

This was the monumental task 
which confronted Quartermaster 
General K. H. CJrcgory when he cs- 
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lahlished a Rcscarcli and Dcvclop- 
mciit Branch laic in 1941. "1 o head 
the l^ranch lie callcil in Colonel 
(icorgcs h'. Doriol, maniifacturcr 
aiul former professor at the 1 larvaril 
Business School. Colonel Doriot 
ijuickly surrounded hinisell with men 
of pnclical experience in the manU' 
fad lire of clothing, plastics, chemi- 
caJs, processeil foods, and other 
needed materials. lie also called in 
experts who had learned how to li\e 
in desert, jungle and Arctic. Major 
I’aul Sijile, for example, veteran ol 
three liyrtl expeilitions, heads a 
group wliich maps the climates ol 
present and future hat tie fronts, 
rheir maps show at a glaiu e the kind 
of food, clothing and sleeping gear 
neeiled at any s)>ot on the globe. 

rile spearhead of tlie Research and 
IX'velopmeiit Branch is the Special 
J'orces Section, made up ol a veri¬ 
table Who's Ji Vio ol explorers, moun- 
taiiu-ers and woiltl tra\elers Sir 
I luberl W'ilkins; Bradlord V\ ash- 
burn, mountaineer; J.'!.arl Hanson, 
explorer and writer; James II. 
lireasted, Jr., KgyjUologist; I'.arl 
1 larilenbrookc, familiar with the 
back reaches ol .Asia; and many oth¬ 
ers. Louis Beanol Maine, oiitlittcr to 
thousamls of sportsmen, contributes 
his practical knowledge of outdoor 
ga lents and eejuipment. 

.About half the Sjiecial J'orces men 
arc regularly in the field, testing 
eijuipment on actual fighting fronts 
from the t. ipics to the Arctic. Such 
tests have brought about many im¬ 
provements. In place ol outer gar- 
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ments of sheepskin or wool weighing 
as much as 30 pounds, a serious draw¬ 
back to agility. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
and Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson helped 
ilesign “pile garments,” which have 
windproot outer shells and insulation 
of alpaca or other light fibrous mate¬ 
rial, and weigh only 15 pounds. 

'Hie pile garments proved so suc- 
cesslul that we are now supplying 
them to the Russians as well as to 
our own men. 'I'liey are so much 
warmer that our troops, and our 
Russian allies, can now light at low 
temperatures that once forced them 
to den up. The outer .shells are re¬ 
versible while on one side and 
dark green on the other. When 
spring c»>me.s, the men change color 
to reduce their visibility. When it is 
warm, they sinijily peel off a layer 
instead ol having to be re eijnipped 
with summer clothes. 

riie old sleeping bag, which 
weighed iS pounds, has been jiinketl 
l{>r a form-lilting, /ippered bag 
slulfed witii down, which weighs 
only 5L? pounds and takes up one 
third as much room when folded. 
'J'he old pocket ga.soline cooker 
weighed twopounci.s, had 13.separate 
parts, and got clogged ca.sily. "f’hc 
new one weighs one |K)und, is all in 
one piece, and has a .self-cleaning de¬ 
vice. .A two-man arctic tent, revers¬ 
ible for camouflage, weighs only 
.seven pounds, poles included, and 
has proved strong enough to ride 
out a hundred-mile gale on the crest 
of Mount Washington. 

Scores of manufacturers stand 
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rcjicly to clc\cloji improved articles 
called for by the Special l^'orces Sec- 
lion. 0)iuplaints came from the 
South Pacific that shoes iell apart 
after a short time in the wet jungle, 
'I'he research men found that only 
riihher and canvas would siir\ ive the 
ilampness and mildew. Accordingly, 
ihe Lhiiled Stales Kiihhcr Qjinjiany 
produced a hool wilh thick rubber 
soles, cleats to prevent slip- 

Mii;, (luck insoles ior coinlorl, rol- 
pixK)l nylon strings, and stout can¬ 
vas uppers running hallway to the 
knee ior protection against brambles 
and insects, riiese bools are two 
pounds lighter th.m the old U'ather 
shoes, and wear live limes as long 
in the jungle. 

Later, rubber also rejilaeed leather 
soles jor desert warlare. It was loinul 
that lea I Ik r soles conducted heat 
from th(‘scorching ground, and that 
their hobnails st ruck s|)arks Irom the 
rocks and drew enemy lire at night. 
The new bool has a lull rubber sole 
and heel, and wears about twice as 
long as li'ather. 

Ihe research group has intro¬ 
duced many other changes. Army 
underwear, traditionally white, was 
helping enemy lliers sjM)t our detach¬ 
ments by their washlines. Nt)w fast 
dyescanioullage underwear and even 
handkerchieis. 'I ropical shorts w’cre 
abandoned because mostjuito bites 
on exj.iosed legs may result in ma¬ 
laria, and scratches and barked shins 
sometimes develop into tropical ul¬ 
cers which go through to the bone. So 
now combat tr(X)ps are lully covered. 


One of the nearest devices to 
emerge from the w'ar is the jungle 
hammock, ^fade of thin, strong lab- 
ric, it has a false bottom which pro¬ 
tects the occupant from insects. On 
its under side are loops where the 
soldier may hang his riile and rations, 
to keep them s;ife from ground 
damjHiess and vermin. Lhe ham¬ 
mock has a gabled rooi of feather- 
wrighl, waterproofed fabric, and a 
mo.sijuito Jielling. 'I’he wlude th 
rolls u|) in a small bundle weighing 
only six pounds. 

Mildew, bane of housewives ev¬ 
ery w'here in humid weather, used to 
destroy labrics verv (piicklv in the 
let id jungles. Last October l)r. W’iL 
lard Dow ol the Dow C'hemical 
Company, a member of the research 
group’s advisory board, came lor- 
ward wilh a mililew' inhibitor which 
{)rools the jungle hammock and a 
score ol other standard items aiiainst 
the labric-eaiing lungus. I’his dis- 
ccjvery may prove a tremendous 
b(K)n to civilians alter the war. 

l\(Av chemical C(jm|:x)unds also pio- 
tecl tin; .s<jldier in the tropics Ironi 
.sunburn, microbes and insects. I’here 
is a “chapstick,” de.signed like a lip¬ 
stick, and a special lace cream to fil¬ 
ter out the sun’s burning ultraviolet 
niys. J'o be sure his water is fit to 
drink, the .soldier drops one chemical 
pellet in his canteem to kill the mi¬ 
crobes, then ilrops in another to take 
away the chemical taste. Researchers 
like Dr. Philip Crranctt ol Rutgers 
w'erc bitten by half a million mos¬ 
quitoes ill testing new insect rejiel- 
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leiils, luul now oiir tropical troops 
are smearing themselves with a re¬ 
pellent which lasts longer and is 
harmless to the skin. 

A highly efiicient new liquid in¬ 
secticide, which becomes a gas when 
released Irom its handy container, 
will kill in a lew seconds all mos¬ 
quitoes and llies in a barracks room, 
tent or airplane. 

In World Wkar 1 , troops were 
marched miles to “delousing plants.” 
Their clothes were disinfected by 
steam, to emerg(‘ misshapen and 
betlraggleil. .\\)w two or three men 
pile their clothes intoan airtight can¬ 
vas bag along with a glass ampule 
of methyl bromide. They secure the 
top, step on the ampule, anil the gas 
kills the lice. 

Individual cellophane capes have 
been developed for protection against 
gas attack. The cape is a roomy en¬ 
velope sealed a* sides and top, anil if 
the enemy launches an attack of 
skin-burning gas. the solilier can 
slip it on in li\e seconds. If he is 
driving a jeep, he pulls the cape over 
the wheel and proceeds. W'hen the 
air clears, the capes are thrown 
away and new ones are issued. 

To solve the problem of river 
cro.ssiiigs, each jungle fighter now 
carries in his pocket two "flotation 
bladders” — small rubber-lined en¬ 
velopes equipped with tubes of gas 
to blow them up. It takes half a 
minute to inflate them and button 
them insid. the jacket, and they 
provide enough lift to .siijiport the 
soldier and his kit. I'o protect his 


Scptnnht'r 

rifle he slips over it an envelope of 
tough, plastic film. The trapjied air 
gives the weapon buoyance: anil if 
he meets a Jap on the other bank, 
he can shoot through the envelope. 

It frequently turns out that a new 
article made of substitute materials 
has suj)erior merits. Nylon ponchos, 
waterproofed with synthetic resins, 
are not only lighter than the old 
rubberi/.ed ponchos but when but¬ 
toned together make a two-man lent 
far more rainproof than the much- 
cursed canvas “slieller-half” of W orld 
W''ar I. .\ featherweight plastic can¬ 
teen is so strong you can jump on it; 
it emits no metailic clank to betrav 
a man’s position, and since the plastic 
is a poor heat coniluctor, it doesn’t 
burn a man’s hands when filled with 
hot coffee. By such substitutions a 
band fill of men working at desks 
have saved if^cj.ooo.ooo pounds ol 
rubber, or about ojie eighth ol our 
prewar con.sumpiion; enough aliimi- 
iiiim to build lo.ooo light bombers; 
and comparable quantities ol tin, 
hemp ariil steel. 

Perhaps the most spectacular jol) 
of the Quartermaster Corps is the 
provision of nutritious, compact, ap 
peti/.ing rations for troops under all 
conditions. Complete meals wrapped 
in immersion-proof, indestructible 
packages have been designed for var 
ions climates. 'J’hc mountain ration, 
for example, can be submerged in 
water all day or left for a month at 
60” below zero; and in no more time 
than it takes to boil water it proviiles 
hot meals which include fruit, cc- 
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WHAT INGENUITY HAS DONE FOR PRIVATE JONES 


reals, soup, meat, vegetables and 
cofTec. Cigarettes and candy are in¬ 
cluded in each package. 

'rhe farther a soldier advances to¬ 
ward the bring line, the lighter and 
more concentrated his rations be¬ 
come. 'I’he ‘‘K” ration—the most 
compact of the lot — is composetl of 
three cellopliane-wrapped packages 
:)f pocket si/.e, labeled “Breakfast,” 
'‘Dinner" and “Supper.” It weighs 
only about 2!2 pounds. A man may 
have ham and eggs anil collee lor 
breakfast, cheese sandwiches and lem¬ 
onade at noon, and at night a cup oi 
bouillon anil one of eight varieties ol 
meal, 'fhese pocket meals are useii 
as emergency rations lor troops on 


their own, but tests indicate that 
men could live on them indefinitely 
without getting malnutrition ail¬ 
ments. Military men say that this 
light ration more than doubles ilie 
clfective lighting range of an inde¬ 
pendent detachment. 

It was Nazi CJeneral Ravensieiii 
who remarked that “blitzkrieg is 
paradise for the tactician but hell for 
the quarlerinaster." Yet by cram¬ 
ming years ol research, invention and 
adaptation into a briel iS months, 
this hard-working group ol army an< I 
civilian specialists has made Private 
Jones, U. S. Army, the best clothed, 
best-fed and best conditioned sol¬ 
dier in the history oi wariare. 




Th:it*s the Spirit 

Doking the Battle of the Solomons, a Jap sJiell hit an .Xnierican 
battleship and sent a .seaman skidding down the deck. He got up 
rubbing his hacksiile, shook his list and yelled: “\ou blank-hlanks! 
i hem was my clean pants! — Sidnt-y Shalcu, OIJ Namelets 


^.\i-rj:R hailing out of a burning plane. Lieutenant Joint C. Kelly 
wandered lor two ilays in the desert before finding his airport. Once 
he encountered some Italian soldiers. "I just went on by,” he ex- 
]>lained, “cai i ving my ’chute and hoping they’d think 1 was a clothes 
salesman. — jolm O'Roilly ia N. Y. lleraU Tributie 


l.N .Min-.\ii..\N ric, when an American merchantman was torpedoed, 
the (iermaii suhmarini; cajUain ilemandcil of a liieboat crew, “What’s 
the name ol your ship.^’’ Quick as a lla.sh, a sailor shouted back: “She’s 
the S.S. Bunchabananas! —The Christian Seknee Monitor 


CLN' Nokth Africa, a doughixiy of the hillbilly type came down 
a hjll nourishing a bayonet with two Ck rtnan prisoners in front of 
him. He turned the (icnnans over to his .sergeant, .saying, with a 
tobacco-patch twang: “I ley, Sarge, here arc two of Hitler’s supermen 
for Vuh." - Ernie PvU- 




('onili'iisal Iroin J’Ik: R()lari;iii 
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H arry Hlacksiom:, llic opnii-ii ilic iloor.s 

ina^^ician, had Idsi his and hrcalliccl a sigh 

siagi- assistant in Minn:*' rcliff. 'I’ho cahi- 

a}M)lis and could lind only a hulk-- 3-'' net wascniptv, llic' 


ing lai ni hand to rc[)lacc him. '‘‘*1' properly 

1 hi I his role was simple. Dressed ^ t'losi-d. 

as the de\il, he would he. shut ^ “Where is the 

inside a cabinet, lilaeksione would de\ il.'” called the conjurer, 
lire a pistol and open the dfiors, to Silence. 

find the devil gone. .Alter lilack- “Where in the devil is the devil.^'" 

stone in mock dismav had called lor Sileiice. 


him three times, the ilevil was to 
come hounding <lo\\n the aisle to¬ 
ward the siage. crying, "1 lere I am." 
ll was done, ol course, hv trapdoors 
and hy mirrors ihat blocked the 
anilieiice's view ol the seeminiilv 
open space under the cabinet. 

.All morning die magician and his 
larm hand helper rehearsed the mo¬ 
tions, incliKling running Irtim the 
basement oui to the side alley, 
ihenci' to the sidewalk, into the 
lobby, and tlien the linal sprint 
down the theater aisle. 


“Where in hell is the devil.'" 
.shouted Idacksione, looking exjiect- 
antly down the aisle. 

Silence. 

Meanwhih, the farm hand in his 
Mej>histo|)helian garments, upon 
reaching the .sidewalk, had been 
halted by a policeman, riioiigh it 
took tinu' to exjilain, the ollicer was 
convinced. Hut tlten the lobbv door¬ 
keeper relused to let him in. d'he 
situation being desperate, the devil 
hit the diK>rkeeper on the jaw, and 
dashed into the theater. Late as he 


That night the moment arrived 
lor the famous “blight ol Satan," 
as it was called fin the colored [losters. 
'I'he larm hancl, bulging in tights too 
small for him, covered with a crim¬ 
son cloak,and sprouting horns, cloven 
liooves and tail, clambered into the 
ma'.',ic bo . T he doors were clo.sed 
and Hlackst.ine ilred the shot, ilc 


was, he did not wait lor a » iie, but 
bouiuled down the aisle, shouting: 
“Here 1 am!” 

Hut he was in the wrong theater. In 
fact, u|i on the stage. Little b'.va was 
jitst about to be taken oil to heaven 
by a group ol white ami gold angels. 

d’hey still talk about it in Minne¬ 
apolis. 




(iencrdl (^irasiH wiis iirril liv lh<‘(^'niianfi in llir Iuh( 
tvar mitl a;;aiii ilk lliih oik" ami (‘Kcapt'il li<itli tiiiicti 


Qiraiid^s BrilliantTscabc 


from aAfaziTrison% 


BY Fft.EDER.ICK, C. PAINTON 



0 \ Mav io. (Jcrmaii in- 
niiilry flowrc.! oiil of the 
woods near Lc Cat el el, 
I’rance, and surrounded a I'rcncli 
inaelune-gun nest. After the ein- 
plaeeincnt had been piilveri/.ed by 
mortar lire, tlie Gerniaii oflieer 
called on the survivors to surremler. 
TV) his amazement, among them ap- 
])eared a six foot, gray nuisiached 
man with the five stars of a general 
on his kej)i. I'or the second time in 
2 =^ years 1 lenri Ilk>norc CJirand was a 
Cierman prisoner ot war. 

It was a bitter humiliation for a 
man whose career had just reached 
its peak. Gii.iud had been an out¬ 
standing ollicer e\er since 
when he made a brilliant record at 
St. (a'i- military .schf..>l. 15ui ill luck 
followed him into battle. In the first 
World War, Giraud, then a captain, 
was wounded while leatling a Zouave 
ba\onet charge at Charleroi and 
left for dead on the field. The Gcr- 
man.s captured him and placed him 
in a prison camp in Belgium. Even 
before his wounds healed he man¬ 
aged to escape. He pretended to be a 
r^elgian, and got a job as a circus 
roustabout with a traveling show. 


When the show reache<l Brus.sels he 
enlistetl the aid ol Nurse I'.dilh 
Cavell, who got him into Holland. 
From there he made his wav to 
England. Although permanentIv 
lamed by his wounds, he finallv re¬ 
joined his regiment in I'rance. 

During the jieace years he .serveil 
with distinction in .\lrica and as 
governor of Metz.. 1 le also laiighl at 
the Ecole de (iuerre, where one of 
his students was a ('aptain Charles 
de (jikulle. T’hen came the second 
war and he was made commander-in- 
chief of the .\llied forces before 
Laon. When the (iermans broke out 
of the Arilennes forest, he rushed to 
the front to .see how the tide might 
be stemmed. T hus, while on recon¬ 
naissance, he had been caugbt in a 
forward machine-gun nest. 

Giraud had escaped before, yes. 
But now he was 6 i. It needed youth 
to escape. Neverihelc.ss he rcfu.seil to 
give his word not to make the at¬ 
tempt. He was taken to the frown¬ 
ing fortress of Kbnigslein, perched 
on a sheer clilf 150 feet high, with 
every entrance double-guarded and 
a sentry walk where guards pa.ssed 
every ten minutes. 
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Immcdiatclv Girnud I;)e2an lo 

^ 4 * 

schcmr for cscajx*. lie practical 
his German until he could speak it 
without an accent. JJc obtained a 
maji of the surrounding country, 
aiul memorized every contour. With 
tin. twine from packages sent to liim 
he patiently wove a rope that would 
support his 200 pouiuls. W’iien it 
proved not strong enough, friends 
fnaii I'ranee sent him 150 feet of 
copper wire in an adroitly prepared 
ham. 1 le was alknved, of course, to 
write letters; liis jailers did not know 
that an invalid pri.s(»ner, who had 
been repatriated, ha»l con . eyed a 
code to the General’s wife. L-siiig 
this, in the form of scemimilv iimo- 
cent letters, he sent out dei.iils of his 
plan bit by bit. "J’liis look all tlie rest 
of [<)4o and Kj-^r. 

He had only a French general’s 
undress blue uniform to wear, l)ut 
his raincoat could {xiss for a civilian 
garment, l^resently, among the pack¬ 
ages arriving for him was another 
luseknis ham. If the Germans had 
looked inside it, they would have 
found a gay Tyrolean hat. 

On the morning of April 17, ro-|2, 
Henri Giraud stood on the balcony 
looking out over the sentry walk, 
d'ied to his waist was a package con¬ 
taining chocolate, biscuits, the Tyro¬ 
lean hat and the raincoat. When the 
guard had passed, the Cieneral 
knotted his hiome-marie rope lo the 
balusii.ale, aiul started his i^o-lbot 
descent. He wore gloves, but even so 
the skin was chafed Irom his hands. 
Me had nut his wedding ring in his 


watch pocket; the rope burned 
through the cloth, and it dropped to 
he lost forever in the rocks below. 
His oUl wounds gave him agonizing 
pain, but at last he reached the 
ground safely. 

He limped to the cover of some 
trees, shaved olf his mustache, anil 
put on the Tyrolean hat and the 
raincoat. 'I’wo hours later he reached 
a briilgc at Schandaii, five miles 
away. Calmly he leaneil against the 
parapet and ate the lunch from his 
pack, d'here at one o'clock, exactly 
according lo plan, a lean young man 
carrving a suitcase and a hat in the 
.same liand strolled toward Giraud. 
I’his wa'i the pre-arranged signal. 
'J’he young man had been sent by 
friends. 

Ciiraiid and the young man went 
to the railroad station, boanled the 
first train that came along, and went 
into a lavatory, d'here (iiraud 
opened the suitcase and found liis 
own Paris clothes. There were also 
identity papers bearing the name ol 
an industrialist and a phoiograph 
that looked like him — without his 
mustache — and money. A few min¬ 
utes later a grave, distinguished- 
looking businessman cmiaged from 
the lavatory. 

Now Ciiraud put into oj)eration 
part two of his escape plan. 'Hie 
alarm was out and the frontier guards 
alert. He could hope lo avoid arrest 
only by traveling continuously on 
trains until the uproar died away. So 
now began a week-long hegira by 
railroad through Germany. 
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Once, near Stiiltgart, CJestapo 
agents began working through tlic 
train, verifying heights against the 
passengers’ identity cards, (iiraiul’s 
six feet could not be disguised. Hut 
lie ha[)pened to be sealed opposite a 
\-oung obcrh'utmini of the Afrilyii 
Korps. Me smiled at the lieutenant 
and remarketl that he, loo, had spent 
much time in .\friea. 'I’he Clerman 
ilropped his magazine, delighted to 
lintl someone who knew the desert. 
J’hey conversed animateilly. 

Hy the lime the (lestaj-M) man ar¬ 
rived at Ciiraud’s seat he was illus¬ 
trating graphically with his hands 
his idea of how Rommel could beat 
the British. 'J’he (ierman lieutenant 
watched, his own eves easier, his 
hands poised. 

The CTestajX) man touched (li- 
raiid’sshoultler. “^’oiir papers, [>leasL, 
gentlemen.” 'Mie lieutenant, boiling 
lo present his own point, looked up 
angrily. “CJo away! Mow tlaie you 
interrupt us?” 1 le went into a tirade. 
I'he man did ex.'ictlv as Cnraud had 
guessed he would: apologized and 
backed off. 

On another occasion, as the gen¬ 
eral was about to Iwurd a train, he 
saw Cfcstapo agents .searching every 
passenger. Me dallied outside until 
the train began to move, ^'hen Gi- 
raud, with a supreme cflort of the 
will, ran—without limping. His 
gla.ssc's jiggled. His checks piiiFcd out. 
He had all the appearance of a flus¬ 
tered German busine.ssman trying to 
make a train. He yelled something 
about how vital it was for him to 


catch this train, and his verv bold- 
ne.ss carrier! the afl'air oil. One of the 
Gestapo agents actually helped the 
panting old gentleman aboard. 

I'inally he crossed the border into 
occupied b'rance. Me hopeil to slip 
over the line i/tto the unoccupied 
ari-a, but found that (ierman guards 
were slopping every man over five 
leet II indies tall. Back he went bv 
train across southeastern Germany 
lo the Swiss frontier. That, loo, 
.seemed lightly closed. But there 
were mountain trails that could not 
all be watched. One night he struck 
out over an unfrequented trail. 
(Jlimbing and twisting among craggy 
j>eaks he came suddenly upon three 
sokliers. Bavoneied rifles swung lo 
cover him. 

'Mu-n a soldier spoke — in a Swiss 
dialect. Me was sale. The guauls 
tt>ok him into Ikisle, where he made 
his identity known. I'he (lermins 
were lurious, but the Swiss reiuseil 
to surreiuler him. 

(iiraud finally made the dash for 
unoccupietl France. Me resorted to 
an old trick — that of changing cars 
.several limes in the lonely Swiss 
roads. 'Mie cars entered unoccupieil 
France bv diflerent roads. 'I'he 
Gesrajx) stojipeii the wrong car. 

In 1914 when he had first e.scai'ied 
from the (iermans, Giraud had sent 
hir wife a telegram when he reached 
Holland safely. It had read: “Busi¬ 
ness concluded excellent health af¬ 
fectionately Henri.” Now he sent her 
another: “Business concluded excel¬ 
lent health affectionately Henri.” 
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Yet General Henri Girniul was not 
a free man. His spectacular escape 
had caught the imagination of a sad¬ 
dened French people and he had be¬ 
come a public idol. The Clermans 
had lost face. When Marshal Petain 
refused the German demaml to re¬ 
turn Giraud under arrest, the Nazis 
tried to assassinate him. He was 
forced to go into hiding. Giraud 
found that he had merely escaped 
from one prison into a bigger one. 

I listory, however, was to summon 
Henri Giraud from obscurity. On 
October 1^, Jtn Arab farm¬ 

house in Algeria, I.ieiitcnant Gen¬ 
eral Mark W. Clark confcired se¬ 
cretly with pro-Ally I'lench officers 
alnnit the possible Allied occupation 
of French North Africa. 

During the conference the French 


officers raised the point of choosing a 
leader around whom the many 
French factions could rally. General 
Mast sail!, “I can suggest but one 
man --- General Giraud.” 

General Clark objected, ‘‘Rut 
he’s practically a prisoner in I'rancc.” 

‘‘He must be got out — by sub¬ 
marine.” 

Such was the daring plan, put into 
effect a few nights later when a sub¬ 
marine reached the southern coast of 
France. 'I’hc British secret service 
hatl informed Giraud, and lie was 
ready. He arrived in North Africa in 
time to command the F'rench army 
which fought so magnificently along¬ 
side the Americans in 'funisia. I’o- 
day, at 64, General Henri Honor^ 
Giraud is once again fighting his old 
enemy. 






The Forgotten Ways of Peace 


A REcr.MT survey of Foiuion scliof)! 

children .slio\'s iliai voimgsu-rs 
between ibc ages ol live and seven have 
forgotten or have never known many 
ol die ntliibntes ol peacetime living. 
When cjiiestionetl aboiil such things a-: 
street lights and Iiananas, ihey .stared 
suspiciously and indicated plainly that 
diey tlid not believe such things e.\- 
isted. One little bov, shown a row of 
street lighls and n.sked what they were 
tor, shrugged his shoulders in pii7//Je- 
ment. Children could not rcniemlx-r sttc- 
ing lighted sliopwinilowsor clcctricsigns 
and thought that the barrage balloons 
o\ er London liad always been there. 


Bananas, gra|>(‘friiit, langerine.s aiul 

lemons were iiiiknown to the majority. 

(.)ne hov had .seen a lemon in a Row 
* 

(i.irdens holliousc an<l a little girl 
vaguely remenibereil having had agrape- 
Iriiii years ago. 'I’lic children accept 
f(X)d and clothes rationing a.s normal; 
only one or two could remember buy¬ 
ing candy without coupons. 

W'hcn one teacher brought a sea shell 
to schcx)l and asked her pupils to name 
it, none of them could do it. “It’s a 
shell,” she c.vplained finally. “That’s no 
shell,” a little hoy replied heatedly. 
“Shells come out of guns.” 

— Tania l.ong, ilispatcli from London 
to N. 



TTNri.n Sam s«'Is up a 
new a^eiicv iti iiiid out 
the ri^rlit iiaiii4>s tif platvs 
and If I ^Iiow you how to 
say them. 


Ickcs last February «'( up 
a new Ih)aixl on (I’c-otjuipliical Name';. 
WJ' IXspiic llie luanpinvcr sliorla_i;e in 
WasI limit on. IhiarJ C^liief Mcrctlilli I'. 
iXirrill ioinul i lo employes and. at. llie 
lime of our interview, was looking lor 


25 or 30 more. “Hy lanuary 10^3, tlie 
situation in regard to pronuneiat ion of geographical nann-s had lK*come 
acute, so Seerelarv lekes set up ihe new hoaril,” c xphiined Dr. Ijiirrill, 
wlio leceives Sf.Sooo a vear. 


\Vc called on l)i. Ihirrill in his suite of olllees in the New fnierior 


Building. lie wasalerl and jilea^ant hui inclined io he taciturn on liiM 
acquaintance. “We have to he careful to whom we talk, you know," 
he explaiiKxi. 

'Jlie Hoard has alriaily prepaied a list of words with their proper 
pronunciation woixls that ligiire in the daily news: I»i/crle, Am 
cliitka, Kharkov, Sevastopol among them. 

“IXit there are towns ritilit in tliis count rv,”saiil Dr. Ihirrill, “known 

• • ^ 

as many as six or eight titles. It is an exasperating prohlem and 
one that tio other government agency vet has tackled. We will trace 

decision imniedi 
tress the fact that 
wc arc streamlined to do a fast joh on any prohU-ins ol this type. 

“Another prohiein that might arise would he this. You might he 
going down a highway and .see a mountain range generally known as 
the Mes.sahi. Later you might sec the same range Ironi another high¬ 
way, but it will he known by another name. Our job is to see that 
that mountain range has only one unitorm name.” 

Dr. Hurrill also conjured up wdint might hapjien if the Misslssipjii 
suddenly were to veer from its established channel above New ()rleans 
and flow over througli Lake Pontchartrain. What would the new ri\ er 
be called? Would it still he the Nfississippi, or would it be known as 
the Pontchartrain - - or even a derivative of the two? What would you 
call the old river bed that might have only a trickle of water in it? 


the background of the locality ami remler an expert 
atelv as to what it reallv should he called. I want lo s 
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Should such a thing happen, Dr. Burrill will have a new name 
ready before even the Red Cross gets on the scene because, as he siiys, 
'‘speed is the essence of our work.” 

'J o assure this speed. Dr. lUirrill has set up two divisions, each with 
five sections. The Research Division has Regional Research, Oisc 
Research, Linguistic and Historical, Source Nfaterials and Gulo- 
graphic. l.hider Records anil Services are Administrative, Name-files, 
Promulgation, Inquiries and Stenographic Pool. 

While Dr. liurrill concentrates on the larger problems. Assistant 
Director Edwin J. b'oscue ($5000 a year) handles details. We heard 
1 )r. I'oscue ask Dr. Purriir.s stenographer how she ]n‘onounccd 
what. 

"Watt,” she said, as if she were talking about an electric light globe. 

“1 thought .so,” he replieil. “ I'lie question ol accents is going to be 
one of our biggest problems. I'or example, you can pronounce ‘what’ 
four iliflercnt ways — ‘whui,’ ‘wot,’ ‘watt,’ or ‘wliat,’ depending upon 
where you are reared.” 

Back in our own ollice we calleil li\c Congressmen to learn what 
they knew about the new organization. None iiad ever heard ol it. 


— Ljimiiii I). ['.iiTji ill \ation s Busineu 



'Mission Completed’ 


rKoi'i ssoK once said that it didn’t matter if you sakl "I seed” if 
yiui really hail seen something. 

Last year an uneilucaled Alabama farm woman wrote this letter to 
the I'arni Seenritv Ailminislration director in her stale: 


“J rleg my Self tf) i!o in .[i if the I.cird ^ives me niy healtli :nul per- 
vides a way tonne to yet the aciipciiients mean willi ami his will lor me 
to rase the foini, L will c.in double the. amount in 4a that 1 can 41 IJ 1 
can ^el the hogs and wair n* make a hog }\isler I will rase j . hogs 
lor die hoy in service .iiul 1 lor mysell. I have Pearl Harbor Role ihiwn 
in my heart.” 


People thought she bail majuied out an ambitious pnigram because 
slie had canned 2100 (|iiarls in 1^41. Then her report on the promise 
came through. She had put up 4100 ijuarts — only 100 sliort of her 
goal, .^lld she had raised not three but nine hogs. Yes, it w'as true — 
she had "I’carl Harbor I^ote down” in Iier heart. 

— Kalpli Milk-tt in Memphis Prrsi Scimitar 
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n LL OF i:.s have heard 
/_\ ahoiit tlie original 
^ j!L Siamese '^I’wins, hut 
how many of us could an- ' i; 
swer such (juestions as: Were 
ihey legally iwoindividualsora part¬ 
nership? if one coinmirted a crime 
was ihe other a party to ii ? Did they 
get hungry and sleepy at the same 
lime? 1 low ilid they gel along wiih 
each Ollier? Which ilied iirsl and 


why? I low many widows were there: 
And how many children did they 
leaver 

Jo begin with, ('liang and h'aig, 
later known as Cyhang-l-’ng Hunker 
(aftirr a New York lady who treated 
them kintllvy, were ixirn in i8i i in a 
liny fishing village on the Mekong 
River not far from Hangkok, Siam. 
'! heir lather was Chinese and their 
mother hall t^hinese, which made 
them only one quarter Siamese — or, 
to he quizzical, one eighth Siamese 
apiece. 

'J'hey grew to the height of five 
leei one inch for Chang and five feet 
two inches lor ]‘aig (('hang wore 
sjiecial lifts in his sh(»es so his 'J’win 
't'ouldii’t lop him) and they made 
themselves useful raising ducks and 
peddling eggs—-and everyone re¬ 
marked hovk' .smart they were at 
driving bargains, lor they both talked 




^ together, each finishing the 

other’s sentence, and the 
■^i ordinary haggler was no 

mutch for them. 

(Jnc day, when t he 'fwi i is 
were iS years okl, a Y'ankee skip- 
]K‘r dropped anchor in the harbor 
and accidentally met the Y\vin.s. lie 
immediately shanghaied them and 
brought them to Hoston. 'I'hev ere 
a ted a .sensation, not only around 
Jhiston but in b'urope where their 
protecK'r next journeyed with them. 
We are told he toured 2500 miles in 
the Hrilish Isles alone, exhibiting the 
'I wins to 300,000 Britishers. I^ven 
the august Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons invited the Twin.s to tea, and 
alter discreetly examining them j»ro- 
nounced them “an extraordinary 
Ijisiis Siitume." 


'fhey were all of that. Joined as 
they were, “they could run and 
.swim, take walks of eight and ten 
miles, play battledore and shuttle 
cock, aiul oil many occasions went 
hunting.” They could walk only si<!e 
by .side. 'J'hey .slept face to face, 
changing positions by the simple 
expedient of rolling over, which they 
learned to do automatically without 
awakening each other. They were 
normal in e\ery way except for a 
small, llcxiblc band three and a half 
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inches long and some cighl inches in 
circumference conncciing them from 
the extremity of the breast bone of 
each and extending downward to 
the abdomen. 

'J’here was a great difl'erence of 
opinion among medical experts of 
the lime concerning what went on 
inside this connecting band and they 
ni‘vcr did find out until the post¬ 
mortem, which was a worlil event, 
but all agreed that surgical divorce 
would have proveil fatal. Mean¬ 
while, it was an intriguing iact 
that a pinprick in the exact center 
of the “band” was fell by both 
Twijis but a jninctiire to the nghl or 
left was felt only by the 'Twin neaicj 
the injury. As children the "Iwiiis 
contracted measles and smalljxix at 
I lie .same lime and recovered simul¬ 
taneously, but as adults one 'I'win 
was a periodic .sou.se wliile the other 
I win was a complete teetotaler — 
and the alcoholic ecstasy ol the one 
brother in no way allectcd the pious 
sobriety of the other. 

'I'hey came back to America from 
their first trip, richer only in ex¬ 
perience, the skipper having skippetl 
(with the booty). I 3 ul the 'I wins, 
who were of age now, made other 
connections, including the immortal 
Barnum — with whom “they so¬ 
journed in New 'i'ork City for five 
years at the corner of Anne Street 
and Broadway (I'hc American Mu¬ 
seum)”— and finally accumulated 
an estate of $60,000. 

Now if you were a Siamese I’win 
you miglit think romance was not 
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for you. Certain baffling complica¬ 
tions and situations would of neces¬ 
sity arise to give you pause. So the 
Siamc.se Twins must liave thought 
— and then they had a most curious 
experience. In London a Miss Sophia, 
a young lady of “respectable connec¬ 
tions,” fell violently in love with 
both Twins — to their mutual con- 
.steriiation. Unhappily .she found, in 
the delicate pro.se of the day, “in¬ 
surmountable impediments in her 
path — for the 'i’wins had been pro- 
nounccil distinct individuals by emi¬ 
nent Ihitish medical men, and had 
her passion been fully reliirnetl .she 
woulil .scarcely have been disposed 
to encounter the ri.sk of defending 
an action for bigamy which might 
naturally follow such a marriage.” 
’J'hwartcil and tormented bv these 
unfeeling legal quibblers, Mi.ss So¬ 
phia turned to the poets for comfort, 
selecting a poignant, and pertinent, 
coujdel to bid them farewell: 

How happy could I be wiih either 

Were lother dear cliarincr away. 

^’he 'I’wins provided plenty of 
legal puzzles for our own American 
lawyers, who used to argue aLout 
how twins, whom the medicos had 
said were individuals, could own 
properly as individuals. Weren’t they 
inevitably partners in ownership as 
they were in life.? It was finally le¬ 
gally decided that they could hold 
property and sign contracts cither as 
individuals or as joint partners, one 
signing for the other, but they must 
marry as individuals and their chil¬ 
dren would inherit separately. 
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Till-: LlVliS AND 1.0V1-S OI-' ’ITU- SlAMl-SK TWINS 


JJut if one commiltcd a crime, 
which would he guilty? Could the 
other be tried as an accessory? And if 
one was innocent how could you 
jnmish or imprison the other without 
making the innocent parly siider? 
No one could argue lack of knowl¬ 
edge on the part of the other — for 
the 'Iwins always fell ashrp at the 
same time, wokeiipal the same time, 
^\erc hungry simultaneously, ate the 
same food in similar quantities, each 
smoked and chewed tobacco when 
the other did, and though many 
piople had tried, it had hec-n |>roved 
impossible to engage the two of them 
in separate conversations or on diller- 
i iit subjecis. While they disagreed 
violently about many things they 
could talk only on the same subject 
at the same lime — each finishing 
the other’s sentence as in childhood. 

C'uriously enough, they seldom 
spoke to each other. They explained 
this once by .saying they both .saw 
the .same things at the same time and 
lelt the same way alxuit them .so 
there was nothing to discuss. I’or the 
same reason they disliked playing 
games in which they were pitted 
against each other, sjch as chess — 
at which they were quite good — 
explaining they took no more pleas¬ 
ure playing competitively “than you 
would in playing your right hand 
against your left.” Politics was some¬ 
thing else again. During a local Con¬ 
gressional election in 1847 they dif¬ 
fered so violently that they voted 
for different candidates. 

For by now these three fourths 


CIiinc.se were American citizens, bv 
sjiccial act of the Legislature of 
North Carolina, ^’hey had learned to 
speak English pretty well, to read 
and write. They had adopted Ameri¬ 
can dress except that each wore his 
hair in a queue (old Chinc.se style) 
three and a half feet long, wrapped 
tightly around his head. I’licy were 
prosperous farmers, too. 

Somewhere in their travels the 
Twins hail another romantic adven¬ 
ture. This time two sisters fell in 
love with them. Contemporary 
meanies were imgallant enough to 
.say the ^do.oon estate had .some¬ 
thing to do with it. Anyway, on 
April I, 184;^, in Wilkes County, 
North Carolina, (bluing married 
Adelaide Yeats and Eng married her 
.sister, Sarah Ann — aiul wc woulil 
like to aild that they lived together 
happily ever after, but they didn’t. 
For the sisters didn’t get along and 
the brothers weren’t too congenial 
about their .sisiers-in law. A working 
solution was finally arrived at — the 
Twins built .separate houses for their 
wives three miles apart near Mount 
Airy, Nbrtli Carolina, and li^•ed 
three days at a time in each hou.se - 
a design for living that intrigued the 
counlry.side. 

'Flic Iwins were marrictl for more 
than 30 years and between them had 
a total of 22 children, all of them 
exceptionally bright. Eng was the 
champ, with seven boys and fnc 
girls — all normal. Chang had seven 
girls and three boys — and they, 
too, were normal except that one 
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boy and one girl were deaf mutes. 

I'lic Civil War came along and 
the 'IVins, sympathetic to tlu‘ Con¬ 
federacy, shareil its defeat. Impov¬ 
erished, they came to New York to 
recoup their finances and exhibited 
at WchkI’s Museum, but the public 
had lost interest. Despondent, neg¬ 
lected, they faded out of [Uiblic 
view and .spent their last ilays on 
their farms—faithfully going back 
and forth to each other’.s house 
every three days regardless of the 
weather. 

Some of the old chronicles say 
this was the death of them- - that 
C'hang caught a .severe cold riding 
in the rain. Other accounts have 
it that Chang went on one alco¬ 
holic sjirec too many. In any case, on 
I'riday evening, january 23, 1S74, in 
ihe sixty third year oi their amazing 
lives, they retired to a small room by 
themselves and went to bed. Hut 
t'hang was restless. vSometime be¬ 
tween midnight and ilaybreak they 
got up and .sat by the fire in a special 
chair which had been made for 
them, h.ng was .sleepy and wanted to 
go to bctl. C'hang complained that it 
hurt his chest to lie down. 'J'hey 
argued about it while Eng smoked 


his pi[)e. I'inally Eng knocked out ^ 
his pipe and they went to bed, and 
Eng fell into a deep .sleep. 

And now the curtain — surely as 
macabre a scene as was ever con¬ 
ceived : 

“Eng waked up and asked his .son, 
‘How is your Uncle (diang.?’ I'he 
boy .said, ‘Uncle Cdiang is cold. Uncle 
C'hang is dead.’ 'J’hen great excite¬ 
ment took place. Eng commenced' 
crying, saying to his wife, whom they 
called in, ‘Mv last hour has come.’ 
As he turned in alarm to the lifeless 
form bv his side he was .seized with 
violent nervous paroxy.sms. In two 
hours he was dead, although he had 
been in perfect health when they 
went to bed.” 

'Ehe autopsy, held at a special 
meeting at the C'ollege of Physi¬ 
cians in Philadelphia, .settled a num¬ 
ber of cpiesiions for the medical 
world with words like teratology, 
omphalopagus .XiplMwiidymiis, and 
duplex bilaterality. It also .showed 
that any attempt to separate the 
'I’wins in life would have been fatal. 
It showed that (.'hang diet! of a 
cerebral clot. Hut no cause could be 
found for the death of E'ng. It was 
generally believed he died of fright. 


What Is Wrong with Management? 

The .second installment of prize-winning letters in tlic recently announced 
contest will appear in tlie Ocloher Digest. I'he letters were withheld iroin 
this issue because of the timeliness anti significance of the article by Stuart 
Chase, “Teaching Foremen I'liat Workers Arc J*eople.” 



Will (pcriuany fitol ns u^ain? 



Condciisccl from "Men in .Nfoiion” 

Ilenrv /. Tiiylnr 

Distinf'iiisilcd forcijin (.orrf.spdiulfiil, ;iiillii>r aKo of “'rinu- Kiiii>! Out” 


I N ro4i, T iwisital (Icrmaiiy to 
observe whal was ^yoin^on lIktc. 
i certainly did not "o to find 
out more about the Nazis. Anyone 
who had seen them llierc sijicc 
sliould know all he needed to know 
about ibis collection of e^ttmaniacs. 
<)] Cfturse we will never stoj) lis»liting 
the Nazis until tbc whole Nazi hier- 
aiviiy is poumled to jiieces, from 
lliller down. 'Ihe Nazis have lost 
their chance to lool the worUl. 

Ilui another crowd stands ready 
to create the same situation that 
(\ rnians have created belore, doing 
the same thing they did after 
W orld W ar 1 . "I’liese men are the so- 
called cons-, rvatives or traditional¬ 
istsJunkers, industrialists, diplo¬ 
mats, scholars, generals, conserva¬ 
tive army leailers, and so on. 1 knew 
many of these conservatives in Clcr- 
many for i8 years, from 1924 to 
1941, and their beliefs hold a per¬ 
manent menace to the fuLiire peace 
ol the worlil. 

Our real tlangcr from Germany 
centers in these traditionalists. I 
believe that^they are keeping us so 
busy tliinking about the Nazis that 
are fully ])reparcd to make the 
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mistake of beheA'ing that wt will 
have eliminated th.e (ierman j'Jrob- 
lem when we have eliminaleil the 
Nazis. 'I'his is a fateful error. 

117 /^ 7 / ur ge/ rid of thr Nazis tec 
shall not haw ^0/ rid of the German 
problem. 

'J'he only basic cleavage between 
the Nazis aiul the (ierman tradition¬ 
alists is the ijiu'stion of the speeil 
with which (ireater Germany is to 
be achieved. 'I'he Nazis want to risk 
everything to hurry the day of (ier- 
man dmiiinatioii over the wholi- 
world. 'J’he traditionalisis are willing 
to make a peace at any lime the war 
goes against the (lerm.ins, and bide 
their lime lor a more lavorable o])- 
portunity to strike again. 

'file roots of the (.Ierman problem 
go deep. "I'he (Ic rmans firmly believe 
that their race is inherently superior 
to ever) other race. A German sc‘l- 
dom uses the words “honor,” “duty” 
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and “lalcnl.” aionr: il. is always 
“(icnnan honor," "(Iiaman duty," 
“(Icrman lalcnl." I’his racial con¬ 
cept oJ superiority is not ilircctly 
related to I liller. Il is in their hlooil. 

As everyone who has heen in 
(ierinanv knows, the aserane (ier 
man is scrupulously hoiiesi in per¬ 
sonal ilealinj^s. adores his (amily, en 
jo\s music aiul a i;!ass o! l»eer, le.ids 
a VIC ntle life and will ilo anvthinvi lor 
voii il he likes you; he will live up to 
every standard ol decenew and will 
he ivstrained hy his conscience in ail 
he does. ^ el he has a blind spot: he- 
believes that thederman race-nation 
has an inherent riniit to mastery. 
And whi never his counti\ jiossivsses 
the st r< i\v;th to ilemonsirate this be 
lief. In- abaitdons tolerance, justice, 
n-spect lor the rights oi the weak, 
and the Inst rules ol morality in 
favor ol a (Ireater C iermajiy. 

C lerinan expansionism lias bc'en a 
persistent feature in I'urojiean his 
lor\. It has rc*ceived many rebulls, 
as in Will Id War !. h.ut it has unim¬ 
paired vitality. The simple fact is 
that the Ciermans not i»nly the 
Nazis think they have a mission 
to rule the world. li they lail in the 
present attempt, they will try aijain. 

At the I'orci^n ()llicc in Herlin ir. 
Novi-.nber 1 had an enlighten 
iiiij con\ensation wiih Or. 1 Ians 
1 leinrich Dicckholl, the last ( lerman 
Ambassador to the I iiitcd Stales. 

“WTii will happen il (lermany 
loses this war.'" I asked. 

"(iermany would p cover as best 
die could," he replied. “ J he world 
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will di.scoycr tbal the German peo¬ 
ple can wail, with belter re.<t/I/<:, than 
any race in history." 

“'rhen." I went on. "if the war 
"els too louiih and it is clear that 
(Jermanv will lose, vou are con 

^ m 

vinced that German slreni;lh nnis! 
lu* maintained and that you musij’o 
into an armistice period with asirong 
lorce still intact 

" !f Cicrnutny is to be savci! for her 
ncstifiy," i)iccl<hoiI said, "the wur 
mast not he fow^ht io I he hitter eml." 

I'.ven conservative Germans as a 
whciie are elearly in love with the 
th(JU"ht ol a German world. They 
disliked Nazi methods particii 
larly the .\az' treatment of lews 
but they never dilli red with the 
Nazi attitude toward a (ireater 
(i('rmanv. 

The I linkers and other tradition¬ 
alists are convince’*! tbal this war is 
alre.'idy lost. I hew belie'vc that Ger- 
iiKinv sh.ould stop liv;htini^. cut l.v'r 
l(jss's, disarm and thus' retain 
eiiousih nlooei .md industrs to re- 
sume the siiuv;"le later, iieeomplish' 
iwj (nr/ihtny's destiny in World 11'nr 

o . 

/// under new iiUinm es. 

I he traditional Germans 1 talked 
to in 1‘urope make e'.apital of the 
blood bath which would lollow Ger¬ 
man surrender, and claim tlait the 
world would beiudit through sparing 
the butchering ol Ciermans by means 
ol a "coolingoil" period. I'lic I’olcs 
had no tooling-fill period when the 
Germans crashed inro W^ir.saw'. Nei¬ 
ther did the Dutch, British, b'lrnch, 
Belgians, Norwegians, Yugoslavs or 
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(MTcks. ^\‘l: the (u-rmans will pio- 
posc DUO to avoul ihfir own slauiih- 
U'l. It is anui/inj; Iiow llu- (itTinans 
''CM awav with the same lliinii each 

4^ ^ O 

lime ihey lose! 

'I'liey intend to put up a smoke 
scieen and lool the lire people ol the 
world into lorerivin^ them once more. 
When the time comes, the so called 
cr>nsi‘rvaiive c-lenu.nl. in (lermany 
will look like lilies and sound Uioie 
Iree-iuindc'd than anv In*.- t^iouji in 
die woild. 'I’Ikmc is no penilent so 
vocal as the cau}:;h( ihiel. 

l lieir appeal will he elleciive on 
the American and Rrilish mind, he- 
cause we are not cold hlooded, as 
the Clermans are, aliout slaunhierins; 
pi()j)le to our own |>ro(il. Delealetl 
Clermany would then come out of 
this war at least .is well as Russia, 
incalculahiv better than I'nuice, and 
lar hirlter than heroic I'.nyland. 

And CJermaiiy would liiiht Worlil 


War Ill in due lime. Make no mis¬ 
take about that. 

I'or this rciisoti we must qo the 
whole ilisttince with the Gerniuns thii 
ti/ue, on< e and for all. I'o usi; C'hurch 
ill's words, Ciermany must he "beaten 
to tlie mound. ’ (lermany must ac 
cepi the consecpiences of comjiIcMe 
deleal, not by mere "imcondilional 
surrender” or any other such pain 
less me thod, whith would permit the 
(.lermans to dccule l«)r themsebes 
when it is wise to stop the war. but 
by military punishment meteii out 
to them in retribution lor their mili¬ 
tary assault on the Irec men ol the 
world. 

(lermany must pass throui;h not 
only i;ra\e internal convulsions but 
also a psychological revolution w hich 
w ill so thoroughly pur^c her ol Pan 
(uM'iuanism that no (j'erman will 
ever Idrm'i w'hal it cost to altem|)! 
to couejuer llic rest oi the woiJeb 




Thc Maine Idea 

«. Wiii'N the Maine farmer was told how Andrew' Oiriie.'qic cainc 
to tills country with only 25 cents in his pocket ami died leav¬ 
ing .5250,000,000, all he said was: 

"lie must have h.'iil a very savin’ woman.” 

— Ki.-iiti Warren |i-iinis<>ii. The Miiim-Itlr.i Ut^Tcuiirt, Brace) 

^.“Fink crops,” Cl visitor ccmplimented a Dow-n li^aster. 
"Voii’Il have nothing to woiry ahoiii diis year. " 
llie larmer meditated a minute, then replied, “Well, you 
know, son, crops like these are pesky hard on the soil.” 

— T'liniily lleruLl iiiiJ U'eel^ly Star 




TALKim POULTS 


iin” 'Tiir, RrsT’iTS of Jap fanaticism, in the 
lialtlc i>I Ann, arc almost incompiclicnsi- 
blc to tlic W estern niiinl. In a two-mile 
Robert Sherrod stretch, I saw Son Japanese dead. Groups 

f>rmen liad met their self-imposed obliga¬ 
tion to die hv blowing themselves to hits. Most of them simply held grenatles 
against their stomachs or chests; prohahly one in ff)iir held a grenade against 
his luad. Sometimes the grenade split the heail in hall, leaving the right, 
face on one shoulder, the leil lace on the other. 

It was case to distiivgiiish tlK)se wIk' had used grenatles taken fr(»m oiirown 
wounded or killeil; their chests and sfomachs were both gf)ne. 'I'he Jap 
gri-nade is much less powerful and is otherwise vastly inferior. Some bodies 
were found besiile three or lour )ap duils, indicating that the victim had had 
an exasperating time killing himsell. 

i'hese lapanesc' were supposj d to kill as many Americans as possible and 
onlv then to commit suicide. Ibit manv who chose death could have kept 
on lighting, 'riiey had ammunition and Io(hI; they were jun even wounded. 
J 5 ut tile grenades tluy couhl have thrown against Americans weie jiressed 
against their bowels in honorable hara-kiri lashion. 

Some soldiers heartl Jap raiding parties shouting: “Japainse boys kill 



.screams, the laps might have killctl many more Americans in their sleep. 
Mavbe they were tlrunk. 'I'liey brought .pi-ounce sake wine bottles with 
them. 

rile suicides obsioiislv were an act f)( frustration. ’I’lie ordinarv Jap is 
ignorant, unreasoning. Ikrhaps he is human, lint nothing on Attn in'lical<s 

It. — . tiily ? 


“Perhaps He Is Hum 

From l ime 


Horses Don’t Stay Home 

I’rom Collier’s 
Kyle Crichton 


4 '. Ot.R u.Mi.ROAns are supposeil to be 
.strained to the breaking point hv war tle- 
niands; indnsiry is desjierate lor freight 
aiu! express service; jiassengtas stand for 
hours in the aisles. But thousands of 


horsi's travel Irom coast to coast, from race track to race track, in special 
cars attached to last pa.ssenger tiains. There always .seems to be jilenty of 
e(|uipment for this lucrative busine.ss. In io.j2 there were 1450 such move¬ 
ments of horse.'.. W'hen the New' Drleans .season closed this year, 800 horses 
’.eft in 7() cars. At the .same time, loi cars came north from Florida. The 
Office ol Defense 'I'ransportation rejiorts that 341 expjc.s.s cars are available 
for race-horse shippers. 

The Kentucky IX-iby came off on .schedule despite OD'r’s obviuiKs dis 



TAl-KING POINI'S 


i-jisurc. 'Fhc-rc wa.s a mccling al ('hailt-s Town, West Virginia, at a track 
which can he reacheil only bv a long motor trip. 'Fhe N'arragansell Park 
track, in Rhode Island, defied the ()P.\ rviling that it must close its jtiotor 
parking lot. “Most of the fans,” .said the Providence Journal^ “got to the 
track in 5000 jirivale automobiles.” 

I'he race-track pt'ople ask why they .slu)iild be singled out for attack 
when baseball and other s[)orts go on. The simple answer is that Jiorsc racing 
is not a Sjxjrt; it is an excuse for gambling. When, years ago, New York 
damped down on gambling, the tracks closed. 

True, Rngland continues horse racing. But no race horse in Kngland may 
be transported either by railroad or motor van. H it has to get from one track 
to another, it can use its legs. .\nd there are no special train accommcxlations 
of any kind for fans. — c'f*//jr-’.c, July 10, 


Agriculture’s Postwur Job 

From (’oiintrv (lentleman 
llerhtri II. I.e/iman 


I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Mr. I.cliiiiaii, now l>ii-(‘ctor of llic 
()irice of roreifMi Jtrlicl and Rcliabill' 
taiioii OjHrral ions, of the I.)epartmriil 
; of Stale, was a Colonel in the lirst 
World War, was four times Governor 
' of .N'ew York Stale. 


* I'aiimi.ks, looking at their greatly expaiuli d herds, and remembering rlie 
collapse of prices at the end of W'orld War I, are asking: Will we he caught 
the same way again.? 

.•\ciuallv there is little comparison hetwi'cn tiie two situations. Last time, 
much of b'urope’.s liesl farm country was neutral. Lven beiiind the battle 
lines Hocks and hertis were relatively intact. This lime, lliey have all but 
vanisheti, partly ihrougli Nazi confiscation, partly through .shortage of fceil. 

OccMjiicd Furf)|»e already has lost one third of its horses, one fourth of its 
cattle, almost half its hogs, one ihirtl of its slieep. Moreover the slock that 
siiivives is diseased and niainonrislied -- unfit for breeding. Fhe decline will 
continue to the erul of rhe war. 

When the figluing slops, our immediate job will he relief of famine, hui 
from that phase we shall pass into the .sound commercial procedure of re¬ 
plenishing Furopean farms with livestock, maohincrv, seetis and lertiliw:r. 

b'or centuries America has drawn upon I',uro|)e for the breeding stock 
that built up our fine herds and flocks. Now the (low will be reversed. 'J'lic 
vast herds of hogs in our .Miilwest are not just next year’s pork. 'Fhc dairy 
herds of New York State, Wisconsin a:id Minnesota mean something more 
th in immediate cheese end butter. Here are the breeders that will repopii- 
late the farms of F-’iiropc. The demand will be tremendous for 10 or 15 years. 
Intelligently handled, such a program will insure against any such collapse ol 
prices as followed World War 1 . -- Country Geatlcnian, June, ’.j.j 



Uchirth of an American Jarm 

'^Jouis 'Bronifield 

I'lilil/ir I’li/i' wiiiiu'i iiuil amlidi ol iiiaiiy pojuiiai' novels 


I I' WAS cvcniii;: wIkmi, from the 
ojiposiic side ol I lie ^'allt*y, J saw 
I lie house t'liul I lie jjreal barns set 
on a kind of shelf halfway uj) ihe 
wood(‘d hillside. 'I hcre was snow on 
ihe "roiintl, and nearly a mile a wav 
against ihe naked trees ihe lijihis 
showed yellow in ihe blue winter 
I wili^hl. 'I'wo great Norway spruces, 
dooryard sign of e\ ery old larni in 
()hio. raised swaying blue-blaek limbs 
against the wintry sky. 'J'he .same 
thing that had hapj>ened to Hrighain 
Young, when he looked down from 
the high pass above the Great Salt 
Lake, happened to me: a voice said, 
“ J’Jiis is the place!” 

I was coming home to the country¬ 
side where 1 was born. After 25 years 
of wandering 1 was re-entering a 
world which had always been to me 
a pj'ecious memory, so inten.sely liv¬ 
ing that, night after night in France, 
in India, in Sweden, in Austria, I had 
found myself dreaming of it. Now 1 
knew that, even beneath the snow of 
winter, the ficld.s of Pleasant Valley 
were as beautiful as 1 had dreamed. 
A few days later we bought the place 
on the hillside and two adjoining 
farms as well. 

Out of 25 years of wiinc.ssing revo¬ 


lutions, inflations and the ruin of 
whole nations, 1 knew that the near¬ 
est thing to .security that unstable 
man coiihl still ha^e was the land. If 
I could leave my children the things 
which the earth could leach them, 
plus a larm and a big house as ref¬ 
uge, 1 would be satisfied. 

Id start with, we had 6.^5 acres of 
which about qoowen run-down land. 
\\'e could have found much belter 
land in ()hio, but we wanted to prove 
that this kind ol land could be re- 
stori-d if j)roperly treated. On the 
hills much ol the soil was washed 
away, and all over the farm v ere 
deep eroded gullies. Other parts of 
the land had been dcs|x»iled by tnan 
himself—by farm'Wreckers who 
“mined” the land instead of cheri.sh- 
ing it. I’hal was the tradition of a 
rich country where there hail always 
been more land to despoil farther 
west. 

We worked out a Plan, thinking 
as Furopcan farmers think — but 
as American farmers have seldom 
thought — of our children and our 
children’s children. We meant to 
work with Nature, following hei laws 
instead of violating them as our 
predecessors had done. 
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I had long been aware that too 
many farmers’ wives went to tlie 
cities to buy food which they should 
have grown on their own land. I 
knew of farmers who had thousands 
of acres of wheat or cotton growing 
up to the doorstep without a fruit 
tree on the place, without a garden 
of any sort. 1 wanted something very 
dilVerent from this — a root cellar 
filled with products of the soil; 
shelves groaning in winter with jars 
(»r fiuit and vegetables, ])ickles and 
lard; beams hung with hams and 
llilches of bacon; honey and maple 
syiiip. 1 wanted to pick from a tree 
or a vine on my own land a Irc.sh 
ju ach or a pear or a bunch of juirplc 
grapes. 

\\’c realized that the family-sized 
iarm was in grave peril, that more 
and more America was moving to¬ 
ward great industrialized larms, 
highly mcchanizeil, which instead oi 
sii[)|X)rting more people in abundance 
dispossessed whole families and re¬ 
placed them by a kind of temporary 
lactory labor drawn from migrant 
families which once had owned farms 
and now lived in jalopies. These big 
industrial farms, owned more often 
than not by absentee landlords, were 
no cure for the sickness of agricul¬ 
ture. They made money — yes — 
but they were successful at too great 
a s<.)cial cost. We did not want to dis¬ 
possess any families. On the con¬ 
trary, we wanted those 645 acres to 
support comfortably more people 
than they had ever supported be¬ 
fore, and wc believed they could. 
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Perhaps the most important thing 
W'c did was to make a rule that we 
should undertake no project that was 
beyond the financial means of any 
fairly prosperous farmer. Whatever 
wc attempted, if it proved success¬ 
ful, could be done by any neighbor. 

As soon as the snow from the last 
blizzard of March had melted away, 
we stalled to carry out our plan. 
What we accomplished that spring 
would seem impossible if the evi¬ 
dence of it were not today all about 
us — the terrace ditches, llie smooth 
rich fields where once there had been 
gullies big enough to have buried an 
aulomohile. Wc lilled in those gul¬ 
lies. We seeded sleep land to perma¬ 
nent pasture. W'e built new fences. 
WcremcKlelcd the old farm buildings 
so as to make the chores less arduous. 
We stocked the place with chickens 
and livestock which would renew 
the Icrtility of the worn-out fiekls. 
bruit trees and berry bushes anti 
grapevines were .set out. And we 
planted the crops as well, on time 
and in good order. 

When autumn came all of us were 
tired, and happy as the place began 
to grow beneath our eyes. 'J'he first 
and hardest part was over. We were 
on our way. 

We are now in our fifth year. So 
long as the farm exists, the imprint 
our hard workers have made will re¬ 
main upon the reborn fields of this 
formerly starved and ravaged piece 
of earth. That is what is good alxiut 
the land. Each man leaves his im- 
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print, in it — wlurllicr he sleal.s from 
it or chcrislit's it. 

When I relurju'd to the 1 

had iKJticed that the hig sprin^.s I 
liad known as a hoy no longer lloweil 
as in the past. Some of them liad dis¬ 
appeared entirely. On the other 
hand, the brooks turned to muddy 
lloods during a heavy rain aiul car¬ 
ried oil our good top.soil. 

'J'here was a spring, for instance, 

in the original settler’s cabin built 

by }ohn I'Vrguson in (It was 

important in those days to have a 

spring inside the house, for most of 

the carlv settlers killed bv Indians 
0 * 

lost their lives going out to get 
water.) When we came here, this 
sjuing was little more than a trickle, 
and in midsummer it dried up alto¬ 
gether. I thought, “John J'erguson 
must have been a fool to have placed 
bis faith in so poor a spring.” 

Hut during the second summer I 
began to see that John rerguson hai* 
not been a fool, although his descend - 
ants had been when they stripped 
the hills of trees and left their good 
earth bare to rain and wijul. h'or the 
spring began to How again, and each 
vear since its flow has increasetl. .\ow 
a stream of clear cold water three 
inches in diameter gushes frojii it ail 
the year rounrl. 

What changed the spring was a 
simple enough thing. J he cover crops, 
the contours and terrace ditches, 
laid out with help of U. S. Soil ('on- 
servation engineers, kept the water 
on the hills and plateau above, as 
Nature had kept it there in the time 
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of John h'erguson when all the hills 
were covered with forest. J’here was 
no more rainfall in John I'ergirson’s 
time than in our own; but in our 
time, until we came here, about 90 
percent of the water which fell tim¬ 
ing a hca^•y rain ran off the place 
carrying with it ton.sofgood topsoil, 
often causing disastrous lloods oji the 
wa)'. Today, we keep 90 percent of 
the rainfall on our farm and lose no 
top.soil at all. The water, sinking into 
the eaifh, keeps our subsoil moist, 
increases crop yield, and has brought 
to lile many another useful, ctmsianl 
spring. 

Many of the f>ld fence rf)\\s were 
untidy, but 've didn’t clean them 
out. We encouragi-d the growth ol 
siissafras, blackberry, elderberry and 
locust, so that they have brought 
a host of birds-' deadly enemies of 
insect pests. Jaisi year we were wor¬ 
ried by a plague oJ chinch bugs in the 
corn and barley. Jiiit wc need not 
have worried: the quail came out of 
the hedgerows anil cleaned up the 
bug;; in short order. Clean fences, 
with no shelter for birds, are largely 
responsible lor the devaslatiiig pests 
which swamp our .American farmers. 

We Inne a friend and neighbor 
called C'harlie Schrack, A part of our 
hill land drains across his fields. Me is 
a shrewd old-fashioned farmer. When 
we first .set to work, I think he 
thought us newfangled. lie too had 
gullies on his place, big gullies caused 
largely by a century of riin-oir water 
from our hills. He had fought lliesc 
gullies all his life. 
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One day two years ago I saw 
Charlie plowing across the field on 
ihc contour instead of up and down. 
\Vc behaved as if Charlie had been 
plowing that way all his life. 

Hut Charlie eventually brought up 
the subject himself. Last summer he 
said, almost shyly, “You know, since 
you got that place, and took lo farm¬ 
ing I hat special way, tlie waler doesn’t 
come tearing across my fu-lds any 
more.” A couple of ilays later he 
saiil, “You know, since we took to 
farming this new way, it's certainly 
made a lot ol dillercnce.” 

Ciharlie is not tlie railv one. Each 
year vou see more land lieing plowed 
as it slioukl be plowctl. You see high, 
bare fields going back inlo nourish¬ 
ing pasture land. You see gullies 
healing over. You see trees being 
planted. Maybe we have had some 
elleci, or maybe the other fellows 
simply got worriedaiid read upon soil 
conseiAalion, or maybe the counly 
agent advised them. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter so long as it is being done. 

Perhaps the most striking thing is 
the change in the landscape itscll. 
l.,f)oking down across the Valley 
from our orchard th whole scene is 
din’ereni. 'I’he little ])onds we have 
built to hold back the water and 
provide us with fish glitter in the 
sun. Nothing is more beautiful than 
the alternate strips of green hay and 
corn and golden grain, curving with 
the curve of the hillside, checking 
the water and keeping it for us. In 
the pastures there are more cattle 
than c\ cr before, because the pas- 
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tures will support three times as 
many as they would when we came. 

in spile of the obstacles tliat beset 
every farmer these days, we have 
not only managed to keep going but 
have increased our production enor¬ 
mously— in some crops more than 
too percent. And we Iced ourselves. 
In a nearby town there is a quick- 
free/.e plaiit and every family on our 
farm has a locker. Under our arrange¬ 
ment, each family receives free half 
a steer and two hogs a year, three 
do/cn eggs a week, four quarts of 
(luernsey milk a day and all the 
vegetables and Iruit the place is able 

10 produce for eating aiul canning. 

11 any family on the farm wants more 
meat or milk or eggs or poult ry, they 
can buv it from the farm at whole- 
.sale prices. 

At our own house, at least i8 {)eo- 
ple sit down at table for every meal, 
with usually four or li\e visitors. 
We eat well and whai we eat is the 
best in quality, fresh from garden or 
dairv or hen house. .Mnindance is the 
rule, a rule many farms can follow 
w'ith care ainl planning. 

'I’he intangible prolits of the origi¬ 
nal plan have been enormous in 
health, in diet, in understanding. 
Thou.srmds ol peoj;)Ie Irom nearb\' 
and far away have paid us visits — 
farmers, ciulnvomen, labor union 
ollicials, gartleners and sportsmen. 
I'our-M clubs, cooperatives, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, high .school alumni 
associations have used the place for 
meetings. People of all sorts come 
and go. Pleasant V^alley is a place 
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filled with life and energy, rind ili- 
nrted hy :i purpose, 

I'.vervwhere on llie farm there arc 
thildren helping with the hayiiiak- 
iiig :md lining the silos, lishing aiul 
swiinining in the ponds, learning to 
know and respect the (arm animals 
as i pari ofC lod’s scheme (d things, 
discovering the salislaciion ol hones! 
work. Mv two oldi*r daughters, 
when home frrtm s./hool, have iheii 
j>laee and responsihiliix. i his sinn 
nu‘r they liave taken caie oj 51. 
vonng linkevs. raised Angora r.ii) 
hits. While l\lngsi|uahs and s<*" 
\«uing ducks. .\ll ilu‘ children on the 
place are learning ihings which will 
make their lives 1 ich. 

I do noi know what ihe fiiiure will 
hring. Ills a liirhnlenL age in wiiicli 


anything may happen. Ffir the pres- - 
ent, I know that we on the I'arm 
have as much security as it. is possible 
to have on this earth. As for myself, 
out of a life fortunate in adventure, 
travel, friendships and work, the 
five years given t.o the farm have 
been the most rewarding of all my 
existence. 

Aiul now we have just ac(|uired 
another half mined piece of land. 
Like manv another American farm, 
it was owned bN' a man who looked 
upon it as .sonietiiing to be exploited 
In ‘ ‘mining ’ Insle.id ol being im- 
prosed bv lai tiling. So now we have 
a new place to jnil back into produc- 
lion, anothej wound in <iur .\merican 
agricullmal economv to hiai. We arc 
SI t ting at it with enlhusi;isni. 


Touch 11 nd Go 


\f\.\Y I iioi'SANns of Norwegians have cs- 
c.i|»etl the Na/is, .sailing perilously across die 
North Sea to sctvi- llie I’liited Nations in vari¬ 
ous wavs Ihroughoiii the world. A visitor in 
I'ligland, gt)ing through one ol the several Norwegian hospitals that 
have all Norwegian sialls, asked it they diiln’t have imuhle gelling 
enough nurses. 

“()h, MO, " was the casual answer. “We just short-wave a call to 
Norway and in a li-w weeks they turn up in little boats." 

- - .liliHUi’a li.ii'i .S|.ii\ .\>rni'>. la.iin .Mi'f ii-.iiliy in N. ’i". Timr^ Ma'^azini 


♦ Two Scots, taken [irisoner when France 
fell, escaped ami made their wav i«>ward the Spanish bonier.Tlicv were 
ahoiit to row across a river when two (lermans .sioppeil them. 'I'hey 
ihoiighi their mimher was uj) hut stalled in broken French and fin.illy 
'omul that the (lermans oiih' wanteil lo cross ilie river loo. “So wc 
padilled iliem across." said one oL the Scotsmen later, "and charged 
llicm five Iraiics each Im the trip." 

- )(iliii 'r. Wliiiiikci, Wc Ciinnat F.fcape History I MiiL'inilliin) 




Evening; prayers knit together llie 
fiuiiily in a very human way 



Condensed from 
The Ailaiitic Monthly 

-k 

Richanhon Wright 
I'Aiiior <>i House auil Ckirden 


r WAS while ihe parson was visit¬ 
ing IIS Iasi sunuiier that the eook 
pul the i<lca into our heads. 
“Ain’t no use havin’ Patlre in tiu* 
aoiise unless he iloes some pravin’,” 
^he said. 

"Perhaps he does pray for us. 
Naturally he does." 

"1 mean prayin’ tvith us,’’ the cook 
<:aid. 



I snggesieil it to Patlre. ‘‘ I he C{K)k 
says we ought to have lamily piay- 
LTs," 1 In’iian. 

"So vou oudht," he answered. 

".Mayhe we can start tonight.^” 

“.Mayhe \nn can start tonight. 
Vou’re the heatl ol the house, my 
hoy, and it’s your joh to say family 
jnayers. Ikit I’ll start you oil.’’ 

And that's how wc began lamily de¬ 
votions before the ending ol the day. 

I'or the lirst two or three nights 
liter Padre had gone, il was a pretty 
still, self-conscious job 1 made of 
Eiio.se family prayers. Supper di.shes 
washed up, the family woiiltl settle 
in the living room. Somehow, I felt, 
you shouldn’t dive headlong into 
prayers, so first wc had a mo.ncnt’s 
silence. Il is amaxing how, in so short 
a space, you can travel from here to 
1 here. 


After that first week it began to 
grow less st ill. We got down to events 
that touched our lives. Insteatl of 
mi-ri-ly remembering the men and 
women in the armed lorces en masse, 
wc named nanu's - Cordon and 
'I'homas, John and Hohhie, Kenneth 
and Jim. J'he maid’s daughter was to 
he married and we asked long love 
anil happiness for her. 

As the lamilv moved clo.ser into 
the active orbit ol these nightly 
juavers, J began to he suJijected to 
spiritual kibitzing. Not just one per¬ 
son buv the wl'.ole lamilv was doing 
the praying. \ voice would .sav, 
" I'he (iovernor asked us to pray for 
the persecuted Jews.’’ J'hat sent me 
.scrabbling through the J’raver Hook 
until J loimd the prayer lor .social 
justice - that wc “make no peace 
with opjMcssion; and that wc may 
reverentlv use our freedom.” I often 
have to be reminded ol people who 
arc sick and of th().sc who are in 
mental distre.ss. 

When the two rapscallions wc haf.i 
taken under our rool had been es¬ 
pecially olistreperous. wc said llic 
one for children--"(livc us light 
and .strength .so to train them that 
they may love wJial.srjever tilings are 
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true tuul pure aiul lovely and ol g<wM.l 
rejiort.” It worked, so lar as the re¬ 
port cards from school were con¬ 
cerned — they improved. 

While our evening jMayers have 
knit together the family in a very 
human way, they have not maile us 
any less human. We lose temjx’rs and 
hlurt out hasty words. We hurt and 
gel. hurt. Still, we arc closer togelher. 

I 'amily prayers seem to have hartl- 
ened our spiritual muscles and sharp¬ 
ened our inner eyes. We’ve stopped 
considering the praciice ol de\olioii 
as a special kind ol jam lhal vou 
spread on the bread ol life when Vf)U 
lirl like doing so; it is j)ari ol the 
bread it sell. 

II I am not inisiaken, family 
prayers have taught us to i|uit think¬ 
ing so much about o\irseb'('s and to 
think more ol other [K’ople. W e have 
also relearneil some things we were 
taught as voungsters iliat it isn't 
the falling down that's bad, but the 
relu.sal to pick yoursell uji. 

M’hese extensions ol a lairly normal 
lamilv were not wrought hv anv sud- 
den miracle. I hey cre[>t up on us as 
night was addeil to night. 

.•\lthough the beginning aiul end¬ 
ing ol these family prayers folltAV 
a pattern, the middle laver is wlvil 


the day has brought up. And that 
middle layer has got. me into two 
strange habits: 1 find myself prepar¬ 
ing for these evening as.seniblies, 
ducking into my study lor a lew soli¬ 
tary moments before the others ap¬ 
pear; and I collect prayers. Accord¬ 
ing to my totally untheological and 
unpasioral lights, here’s what prayers 
.should and .should not b(‘: 

'J’hey mustn’t be too long or too 
flowery. 'J'hev must be in words we 
use every day. 'I’hey must be calcu¬ 
late d lo meet problems and lit occa¬ 
sions ol our daily rounds and the 
abrupt impacts ol the outside worltl 
as well. They should have a logical 
set|iu-nceot praise and petition and a 
cadi nce ol words so that, alter you 
have .said them a lew times, you 
ilon't need lo look at the book. 

They become j)arr ol your vocabu- 
larv. When vou are remembering 
those vou love, you iusi know it is 
“lor this lile and the lile to com 
And when you reach the linal night 
prayer, you can .swing along without 
prompting through the familiar and 
lovely succession ol C^arilinal New¬ 
man, “until the .shatlows lengthen 
aiul the evening comes, and the busy 
world is hu.shed, and the fever of life 
is over, and our work is done.” 




'iii-iRr. ,\uii so many women in the army n<)\v that when a soldier 
•see.s a iinilorm coming liovvii the street he has lo wail till it gets within 
20 leel Ix-lbre he know.s whether lo .s;tliiic or W'histle. — Bob Hope (NHO 
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Stunlcy ll/yli 

\ii;Miu-U()t till' I’rcsiclciii’s(^il)i- 
U‘i pii'ki'il up his |)Iu)[K'. "1 
inili'isiand," suid ihc voiii* 
()( SciiMlor I hiriy S. 'rniinaii of Mis¬ 
souri, “iliiit you’ll' pi.imiiiiu: ii>;ill'>"' 
- - a million aud a h.iil lor liis 
iiitcri’st ill the - - whicli is Ixiiij’ 

laki'ii ovi'r hv the !iove.iimeiil.” 

rill ('ai)iui'l meii)I)i-r hemiiiid 
and hawi-d, hut liiially admitlid lhal 
.sui h a sum had hceii eonsidi-ird. 

‘‘\\'iH, ii that's tlie case." said 
'rruman, “I think we miijlil have to 
invesiinatc. 'J’hc Ii^ure’s too liij;h." 

What . cveiituailv got was 

$175,000. 

h'or, modest and self-effacing 
though he is, 'rrupvin speaks with 
an authority eijualed by lew men in 
Washington. A hint from him that 
the Senate Commit tec to Investigate 
the War Ih'ogram- -ol which he is 
chairman — may launch a probe is 
freijuently enough to get cpiick and 
salutary results. 

nuring the past two years, muni¬ 
tions makers, bureaucrats, doilar-a- 
year men, and Administration olli- 


ir war was loo liii; |i» Im* iiiiilrr- 
lakrii, o n;;lil, l>v a iialioii tliai 
liailn'l ‘(I lo |»r(‘|>ari‘ fo 

Misiakrs, i a rcsiill, were hoiiiiii lo 
1)1 (Ir. I (‘wise, some (‘liisi'lc id 
|irolil(‘('i-s a. d iiiossliacks »«*■■(* lioiiiid, 
for a liiiir, l liavo llirir Vt liat 

oiir ('oiiiiiiill(‘c lias iried lo do has 
Im‘(*ii lo .sriKMitli llir way for the lion- 
rsl, cnirii'iil, |>alrioli(' AiiKTiraii in 
ilia war rlTorl and inakr llic! ;:oiii;; 
loii^li for llios(‘ who were iiol." 

- SriiJiliir Iliirrv S. 'I'niinaD 


cials have been called to explain, un¬ 
der the ijuestioiiiiigs ol this commit¬ 
tee, what they are doing with l iiclc 
Sam’s moiiev and wliv. I hiele Sam 
thanks to their ini|iiiries -has 
been saved at least a billion doll.irs. 

W hat was stirriii<i in him when he 
proposed such a committee to I lie 
Seii.ite was righteous indignation at 
certain war-production incijuilies 
hroiighl lo his attention in numerous 
letters from his Missouri constitu¬ 
ents, But when the ('ommittee had 
followed through to the end some ol 
the hints contained in these leili rs, 
the taxpayers had been saved a ijuar- 
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u-r (>1 a billion dollars in the one 
lield of army camp const riici ion 
alone, according to Lieutenant (Jen- 
cral Brelion Somervell, head of 
Services of Supply. 

Disclosures by enterprising, fair' 
playing, a\eragc Americans are still 
the Committee’s most carefully con¬ 
sidered and fruitful leads. 

A draftsman in one of the govern¬ 
ment's new onhiance plants wrote 
that most of the 200 men in the 
(iralting dej^artnient did nothing 
more useful much of the time than 
to play checkers, shoot craps, read 
the papers and listen to the radio. 
It. ^ust: a week, when the Ckint- 
mittee laid the facts before the W.ir 
Department, to clean up that 
situation. 

A carpc'nter, working on defense 
housing in New lersey, lound the 
waste and shcHldine.vs too much lor 
his American ideas of Iu>iu st work. 

1 lis oHicial ciHuplaint, however, got 
nowhere. I ie wrt>te to the rruinan 
C^uniniitee. Lis investigation uncov¬ 
ered a bona fkle housing scaiulal 
which let! to the indictment of the 
conlr.'iclor and brought widespread 
reforms in the letleral housing pro- 
cetlure. 

An cm{)loyc of a large steel com¬ 
pany witnessed a faked in.'>pectioJi of 
inlerior steel shipped to the U. S. 
Navy and Mari lime Q)mmi.ssion. 
I lis protest to his superiors was fruit¬ 
less, but his letter to the 'rruman 
(>Mnmit‘ee brought about a wiile- 
open inquiry, the establishment by 
the government of double-check in¬ 


spection and the indictment of the 
company and certain of the officials. 

d'hc Committee discovered that 
repair rates in West Owsi shipyards 
were still based on a peacetime hourly 
rate. I'hercforc, under a 24-hour-a- 
day wartime schedule, profits were 
enormous. I^ooking into the files an 
investigator found a letter from one 
admiral to another admiral which 
saul: “'fliis matter of divergence of 
rales will be extremely dillicult to 
explain to the I'ruman Committee.” 
It was. In fact sodilficult that finally 
a uniform rate schedule was worked 
out with savings to the government 
of millions of dollars. 

Late last I'Chriiary, an Illinois 
housewife wrote the ('ominiltee: 
" I here seems to he plenlv ol sugar. 
II the government wants us to raise 
fruit it must make sugar available 
lor canning. If I can’t buy sugar. 
I'll be buying canned peaches, using 
my ration }M)ints to buy soineihmg 
I can make myself. . . 

d’hc le; ter went into the “canning- 
sugar” file. Hy the end of Nfai'.h, the 
flic had .several hundred letters in it 
- all to the same e/leci. \Vhcrc'.i|H>n, 
Senator Truman read a brief state¬ 
ment on the floor of the Stnatc: 

. . food will be scarcer next 
year . . . sugar for preser\’ing food 
in the home should be made availa¬ 
ble . . . the OHicc of Price Admin¬ 
istration, instead of facilitating home 
canning, is planning to make it difli- 
cult to obtain sugar ... I have in¬ 
structed that a full investigation be 
made immedialelv ” 
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Ovcrnijfhl, OPA look second 
thouglu, rcverseil iiscll and inailc 
canning sugar available to ihc na¬ 
tion’s lioiiscwives in greatly increasetl 
quantity and without loss of ration 
allotment. 

Army and navy as well as civilian 
activities having to do with the war 
are liberally probed by the Cxmimil- 
let. JUccnilv a niember, lalkinii 
with armv ollicials, discovered that 
camps in Idorida were using canned 
grapefruit juice. I'urlber invesiiga- 
lion into army lood supplies caused 
:^f),oor),()(io cases of canned iriiit a/id 
vegetables in an overstocked army 
reserve to be released lor civilian iisv.. 

riie Coniiniltec found dial die 
iia\ v was insisting on building lank- 
can ving invasion barges designed by 
its Ibire.iu ol Ships, desjMte tlii- lact 
that in perforinance tests those de 
signed b\ Andrew jaekson 1 liggiiis' 
conipanv in New Ddeans had hicn 
loiMid notablv siijiirior and llie 
lUire.iu's incapable ol tlie use lor 
which ihev were ini ended. Subse¬ 
quently, not only did the navy adopt 
the 1 liggins design but the C-oiniiiit- 
lee disclosures led to a reorgani/-alion 
ol the Navy Depa*iiuent's liuivau 
ol Ships, 

riie (amimiilee was authorized on 
l ebruary lo, 1041. Partly, nodoulu, 
because in live years rriiinan had 
made lew demands on its lime, none 
on its p,alienee, the Senate listened 
considerately to a heavily [actual 
sjieech, anil'voted the investigation 
ol national defense he askeil lor. 
IVetlv sure that nolhiiiii much wouki 
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come of if, they gave him a shoe¬ 
string $15,000 to get going. 

With the shotgun authority of the 
original resolution the Committee 
Jias for two years dug into all the 
messy scandals of the greatest spend¬ 
ing enterprise in history. And it has 
done the job on a mere $200,000, 
doled out by the Senate in driblets. 
With only 15 investigators and tS 
clerks anil stenographers, the chair¬ 
man and the members have made up 
by ibeir own zeal for the lack of an 
adequate staff. When the Coniinit- 
U'e’.s first annual re/)ort was issued 
in Jamiarv 11)42, it hud alrc.ii/v 
csfabli.slied itself as the public's most 
accessible court ol :ipp<\i}s and the 
sli.irpesl goad in the government. 

riie Committee’s most active 
nu inliers are relative newcomers 10 
llie Senate. Si.\ ol the ten are Iresli- 
man Seiialors and tliiis siiigularlv 
Iree from lial-in band respoiisiveiies.' 
lo pressure Iroin high |'laces. 'I'he 
('ommil tee's reports iiave the whole 
.some llavor of the grass roots, riial 
is ail importaiit reason why the (!om- 
niittec has .so nolaldv succeeded. 

Disiiiiguisiicd only for his lionesty 
and industriousness, 'I'riinian came 
lo the Senate in straight Irom 
acoiintv judgeship. After nine yeaii 
in the Senate, lionesi\ an<! iii<lustri 
ousriess are still his chief distinct ions 
f rom the begimiingd'runian tried 
lo make sure that liis committee was 
not a one-man show. 1 lis colleagues 
had special skills and talents, and 
d runian was determined to make 
use ol these, d'hev have worked to- 
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gether— six DcmoiTrats and four 
Republicans — with remarkably 
lilllc Iriciioii. Almost every mem 
berof thc(x)mmittee has come to 
th-: chairman at one time or an¬ 
other witli rejxu ls of blunders in 
the jirodiiction program. All right, 
'I’ruman has invariably said, you 
look into that; if necessary, form 
a subcommiuce and do a thor¬ 
ough job. 

Counsel anil chiel ailministralor 
for the C'ommitlec is lluirh A. 
I ullon, broail-shouldered, heavy- 
set cx-assisiant to the Allorni-y 
(leneral. ImiIiou made a name lor 
himsell in New York (aiy in tlie 
investigalions which exposed the 
fleecing operations ol Howard 
Hopson, lonner iiead ol Associ¬ 
ated CJas and Ideclric. 'I'ruman 
picked liim lor the ('ominitlee 
job because he liad an urge for 
the truth and could hit hard, but 
had no ideoloiiical i>rud'*es. 

r» n 

I'ullon mel ts 'I'ruman almost 
ever) morning, often in " rni- 

man’s Doghouse ’.a small room 

adjoining the Senator's oHice. 
Here they go over pertinent let¬ 
ters, newspaper clippings, investi¬ 
gators’ reports: here procedure 
and strategy - - subsequently laid 
belore the other committee mem¬ 
bers - are planned. Hard work 
accounts for the Committee’s 
high average ol achievement. 'I'hal 
the Committee lias never given a 
minori y repirt, I’ruman attrib¬ 
utes to the fact that the investi¬ 
gations arc .so completely factual 


i- YOU ask Harry 'I’riiinan’s lifelong 
Iriend, Mayor Roger I’. Sermon ol 
Iiulepenilencc, Missouri, to tell voii 
what the Senator was like as a boy, he’ll 
.shake his head mournfully. 

“Harry just wasn’t normal,” he’ll 
■sav. “I Ic’d .sii in the library all dav and 
read.’’ 

That’s confirmed by everybixly iround 
Inilepcinlence, (he town about i=s miles- 
out of Kansas (Jity wliere Truman grew 
up. Harry never went li.sliing or limit¬ 
ing, or splashed in the old swimming 
hole. He read. He lead everything in 
(heschiK)l library, then went to (he [Uib- 
lic lilirary and asked lor history books. 

.Military campaigns and war heroes 
were liis olvsession. He diwounal all 
he could iind about every great gen¬ 
eral. and mapped out the major cam¬ 
paigns ol all the wars of .'\merican his¬ 
tory. 

lrien<lly congressman agreed to 
aiiixiinT liim to West Point, but the 
pliy.sieal exams revealed a .serious delect 
in one eye. However, he joineii t’.ie 
National Ciuard and in i<>iS went ovei- 
seas with the :j5th Division as a lirst 
lieutenant. He came back a major. 

'rruman's men .say he never asked a 
.soldier under him to go anyw'here he 
would not go nor do anything he \.’oulii 
not ilo. I le was called “.'\ccountability” 
j rruman, becau.se as an ollicer he was so 
t strict about accounting for every item 
ol government property under !ii.s 
charge. They say (hat W'hen one of the 
field guns of the battery 'rruman com¬ 
manded was blown to bits in the Ar- 
gonne drive of September 1918 Cap¬ 
tain 'rruman insisted upon carrying 
along .some of the pieces to prove his 
official report about the Io.ss. 
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they are bouiici to result in unaiii- 
moiis conclusions. 

'fhe Commit lee has power to sub- 
[)ocna witnesses but none to enforce 
action or j^uiiish wrongcloinjj. Its 
sole weapon is the facts, plus pub¬ 
licity, plus public opinion. Much of 
the Qmimiltee’s most elfective work, 
however, gets no publicity. To in¬ 
sure (jiiick action on 'J'ruman facts, 
numerous war agencies -among 
them, the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments, the Maritime Commission, 
the War Production Board -have 
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representatives attached, full-time, 
to the Committee. 

Administration conduct in the last 
war was the subject of no fewer than 
ii6 Congressional investigations — 
all of them made after the war. This 
time Congress has not waited. Its 
numerous investigations are going 
forward while it is still possible — 
by bettering and speeding the war 
cll'ort — to do something about it. 
Nowhere is so much being done 
about it with such constructive re¬ 
sults as in the Truman Committee 


Bvery child should know a hill, 

And the clean joy of running down its long slope 
With the wind in his hair. 

I Je should know a tree — 

'I'hc comfort of its cool lap of shade. 

And the supple strength of its arms 
Balancing him between earth and sky 
So lie is the creature of lx)th. 

He siiould know bits of singing water — 

'rhe strange mysteries of its depths, 

And the long sweet grasses that border it. 

Every cliikl should know some scrap 
01 uninterrupted sky, to shout against; 

And have one star, dc])endable and bright. 

For wishing on. 

— Edna Caster ]oII in Ladies' Home Journal 
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T wi-nty yi'.ars ajjf) ii Da'iirrcd 
to a younj; engineer ol the 
(General l^lectric Company 
that lar loo many persons are in jobs 
nol best suiied to their talents. lie 
was appalleil by the enormous wast- 
ageol human material. Why couldn’t 
human beings like matt rials be 
analv/.ed by laborat<!ry methods.' 
lie went to work on emjiloves ol 
Cleneral b.Iceirie, and eveiitiiallv 
e\ol\ed a series oi aptitude tests. 

d hen he started his own organiza¬ 
tion. the Human I'aniineirim; I.abo- 
raiory. 'I’hc engineer was Johnson 
()’Ca»nnor. I'nder his direction ■ al 
laboratories in New ^’ork, Hoston, 
C'hicago and IMiilatlelphia — more 
than "0,000 jxrsons have had their 
aptitudes ap|)rai.sed. 1 lis testing stall 
fret|uenllv visits schools and business 
houses, lor the usual iee ol Jio per 
lest plus exjx'nses. 

In taking the lest, you sit facing 
a conipeient young woman with a 
stop watch, hirst .she hands you the 
“wiggly block,’’ which is like a three- 
dimensional picture pu/./.le, a cube 
that has been carved into a number 
of irregular pieces. She let.s you look 
at it a.s.sembled for a few moments, 
then scatters the pieces and K'lls you 
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to pul them together as fast as 
you can. 

.\t once \ou fall into oik* ol two 
cla.sses ol human beings, bather you 
read) for the pieces and .slip them 
cjuickly into the right places in 
something over seconils, or you 
start lumbling and try to force the 
pieces into place taking as long 
as hall an hour to get it doiu*. 

()’Connor calls the lun<lam< nlal 
aptitude tested bv the wiggly block 
“siruelural visualization,” or “sirue- 
liiri*” lor short. It is the most e.sseii- 
tial (jualily of engineers, arcliilecis, 
iho.se who deal with machines. Sue 
cesslul engineers gixen the lest al¬ 
ways rale lar alxive average. ()ne 
engineering cla.ssat Stevens Jnstitule 
ol technology which look this te.si 
was canvassed ten years later, rho.se 
who had been good with the wiggly 
block had, nearly without excep¬ 
tion, attained well-paying positions 
in engineering. Among tho.se w-ho 
rated low, about the only successful 
members were tho.se who had left 
enginec-ritig and gone into other 
activilie.s. 

h'or the next aptitude — creative 
imagination — the young woman 
gives you paper and pencil. “Sup- 
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pose,” she says soberly, “the earth 
were sudtlenly to slop turning on ils 
axis. What ideas docs that suggest 
to you.? Write llicm down as ia.st 
as you can.” 

You scribble furiously — or, you 
stare alternately at the paper and 
the stop watch. After live minutes 
vour score is recorded. 

Creative imagination, O’Connor 
savs, is essential not only to writers 
hut to salesmen, teachers, store 
managers, rest-arch workers — a score 
of others. It isn’t e.sseiitial — inileed 
mav he a detriment — to foremen 
and accountants. 

Other tests determine whether 
YOU have accounting aptitude — 
speed and accuracy in handling 
ligures. l-’inger dexterity's measured 
hy picking up tinv pegs, three at a 
time, and fitting them as (piickly as 
possible into holes just larger enough 
lor them, d’o test “tweezer dex- 
tcriiv” YOU do the same sort of thing 
with lw(‘e/ers. Oddly enough, these 
two aptiludi s arc not necessarily 
relateil. 

Bv the end of three hours the 
young woman is through with you 
for the dav. Next da\ vou have an- 
other three-hour session. You have 
then been measured lor 13 separate 
aptitudes. 

Aptitudes arc inherent, not ac- 
C|uired. In three months’ practice 
with the little pegs ytm might im¬ 
prove your performance by about 
ten percent. But if you were given 
a tlifl'erent dexterity test you would 
revert to your old score. If vou lack 
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the musical aptitudes — “tonal mem¬ 
ory” and “pitch eliscrimination”-- 
no amount of musical training will 
give them to you. 

d’he all-important thing is to find 
out which aptitudes you have and 
what they are gofxl for. All jobs, 
save those of tlic simplest manual 
nature, rec]iiirc moie than one apti¬ 
tude, but there’s no advantage in 
Itaving an unusually large number. 
Nine out of ten people have at least 
four aptitudes — plenty to win 
with if they are played right. 'I’he 
l.;iboratory has found that there arc 
few jobs, if any, t hat a woman can’t 
do as well as a man. 

An unused aptitude, according 
to (TOmnor, can do harm. A man 
doing a job for which he has the 
neeilcd aptitudes may feel a nag¬ 
ging di.ssati.sfaclion because he also 
has another aptitude which the jol: 
doesn’t use. 

J’his fact has addeil importance 
Itxlay, whf.-n employers arc losing sc 
main- men. Often the lx‘st answer 
is to shift jobs around, to find men 
with unsuspected abilities. Instead 
of discharging a bookkeeper who 
had gone sour on his job, a manu¬ 
facturer of machine tools sent him 
to the Oiboratory. The man scored 
high iji accounting aptitude, but he 
also scored high in structure. The 
unused aptitude had rankled in him. 
On the I^lx)raiory’s atlvicc he was 
shifted to a job in the cost accounting 
department, which brought him in 
direct contact with the tools. In the 
new job he was a success. 
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O’C'oiiiior gives positive voca¬ 
tional advice only when the pattern 
is ol)vioiis. Usually a person is shown 
the apt it lick’s he has and then makes 
his own decision. And the chances 
are that a man can get more out of 
the joh lie is in if he knows his apti- 
tikles and makes jiulicious use of 
them. 

Manv men, O’C'onnor savs, have 
gone into war work for which they 
are not well suited. Recently the 
head of a sales organization was of¬ 
fered his cluiice of two war jobs — 
one as a manufacturing executive in 
aii'i^lane production, the other as a 
public relations man in Washington, 
lie preierred the latter, but felt 
that building planes was a much 
more direct means of helping to win 
the war. He had about decided on 
the manufacturing job wlien he 
took the test. 7 'he Laboratory’s re¬ 
port proved to him that in manu¬ 
facturing he’d just be in the way. 

Many men about to be drafted 
take the tests to hnd out where they 
will lit among the thou.s.'tnd dilferent 
specialist jobs in the army. Often 
they turn the rejiorts over to their 
personnel officers, who are grateful 
for any help they can get in placing 
a man in the right branch of tlie 
service. It isn’t enough to know 
what a man did before he got in the 
army. 7 ’hat may have no relation 
to what he can do best in the war. 

7 he I^lK)ratory encourages par¬ 
ents to have their children tested. 
0’(k)nnor thinks it is a mistake for 
parents to advise their children to 


postpone thinking about their ca¬ 
reers until they grow up. He gave 
the tests to his own son when the 
boy was ii. 7 ’he youngster ranked 
exceptionally high in structure, so 
()’(>onnor set about in every way he 
could to encourage him toward en¬ 
gineering. In particular, he provided 
him with a good library — one con¬ 
siderably beyond his years at tluit 
time. 7 'oday young O’Connor is in 
charge of tool design for a large air¬ 
craft concern, with 600 men under 
him. 

Of course success in any fa’ld in¬ 
volves more than aptitudes. A man 
may be determined enough to over¬ 
come even marked deliciencies. And 
it is a mistake for anv man to assume 
that aptitudes alone are enough. 
He must not exaggerate their im¬ 
portance to the neglect of knowledge 
and skill — the (jualities that can 1)C 
acquired as against the aptitudes 
that can’t. A boy entering meilical 
school may have tweezer dexterity, 
structural visualization, subjectivity 
— the ideal pattern for a surgeon. 
But unless an inwaril urge drives him 
to learn surgery’s vast accumulation 
of facts and theory, and to translate 
his dexterity into its specific manual 
skills, he’ll get nowhere in his pro¬ 
fession. 

O’Connor’s formula for success is: 
I'ind out early in life your pattern 
of aptitudes, anti what sort of work 
it fits vou for. 7 'hen work unreinit- 
tingly to acquire the particulat 
body of knowledge and skill that 
goes with that pattern. 




W jiK\ Apaches swooped down 
on I he [''orly-Niners altmij 
ihe Santa I*'e trail, their lirst 
victims were the j^irty ol a wealthy 
nieichant going west to trade. One 
hoy alone escaped, and what he told 
in d’aos sent Major drier oH at a 
gallop with his dragoons, h'or the 
Apaches had carried oil tlie mer- 
chant’s wile. 

Among the rescuers was an under- 
si/.ed ranger with eves inihl as a 
kiltcji’s. S])eaking seklom, swearing 
less, he nevei raised his voice. Men 
who dill not live long enough to 
acknowledge their mistake had some¬ 
times taken this for elleminacy. 

'rhis wiry little man unraveled the 
scattered trails of the Apaches as a 
hound goes after a tbx upwind. He 
was quick, yet so wary that he 
showed Major Cirier the w'holc In¬ 
dian camp before its sentinels spied 
them. Now was the moment to at¬ 
tack! But tliQ Major delayed, and 
the dragoons Nvcrc discovered. So 
quickly and secretly did the redskins 
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hri ak camp that the soldirrs never 
got a shot. All that was Iclt them was 
the body of the merchant’s wife. 

In her baggage the ivniorseliil 
.Major found a dime thriller about 
a fellow named Kit (Parson. 'I’hev 
handed tlie mild little man his 
biography, but C^aison shook his 
head. “They laid it on a leellc 
thick,” said he. 

J^)r even while he lived. Kit was a 
legend. Yet many of the most fabu¬ 
lous ol his escapes were true: an 
.\pache bullet did pass through his 
hair; a bad man’s rifle was fired so 
close the powder burned Kit’s cheek. 
Ambushed by 50 Comanches, he 
dashed through a hail of missiles 
unscathed. Wounded bv Klacklcct, 
he had to doilge from tree to tree, 
and that night sleep without lire in 
the snow, which slopped the bleed¬ 
ing anil so savcrl his life. 

Men said Kit’s life was charmed, 
but his magic was simply a knowl¬ 
edge ol Indian ways. As a guide on a 
pursuit of murderous Jicarillas, he 
told his commanding officer he cal¬ 
culated from sign they’d come up 
with the foe at two that afternoon. 
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Major Carlcloii bet a hat bis giiiiic 
was wrojig. Yet wlien scouts sig¬ 
naled "enemy in siglu" tlie Major 
consulted his timepiece. 'I'wo, to the 
tick! riiat’s how a gcntiwine beaver 
hat came all the way horn the States, 
inscribed "At 'I’wo O’C'lock. Kit 
('arson, Irom Major C'arlelon.” 

('lirisio[)her ('arson, natural gen¬ 
tleman. line diplomat, and the great¬ 
est ol all Anu rican guides, came of 
simple slock, the sort that produced 
Lincoln and Jh)one. lie was born in 
the same year and state as Lincoln 
— Kejilucky, iScxj. When one year 
old, Kit was taken to Missouri near 
where Boone was eating out his heart 
because he was too old to (‘xplore the 
Rockies. Boone had letl white settle¬ 
ment to the Mississippi; where he lelt 
oil, ('arson took up, and held open 
for the first wayon trains the door 
to tlie mighty \\ est. Ko one man did 
more to color oiir history with the 
excileiiient ol stagecoaches and army 
posts, gold rushes and ('onesiogas, 
the golden spike and the trampling 
herils. But these came alter Kit; his 
hunger, thirst and harilshij) made 
them |)ossible. 

Kit was not vet ten when a falling 
tree killed I’apjn' (Parson; when he 
was 15, his mother apprenticed him 
to a saddle-maker, but he ran away 
to join a com])any ol fur irapjiers; 
the hard-bitten mountain men 
grinned down at the sawed-oll, 
skinny youngster, all freckles and 
sand\ mop, toting a rusty flintlock 
longer dian himself. 'I'he master 
saddler advertised for his runaway 


apprentice — reward one cent. Kit 
was olf for the West, lie rode the 
Santa b'e trail a year and more, then 
tried the Clilifornia haul, and killed 
his first redskin, with a buirs-eyc to 
the heart, d’hat was when he nailed 
his first brass lack in his gunstock. 
i'Dr each man killed lie drove an¬ 
other lack. Alter 18 he gave uj) 
count. 

When young Kit blew into 'faos 
again, he was rich, a full-lledgeil 
mountain man, with fur collar, brass 
buttons, and locks ol the girls of I^os 
Angeles pueblo lied to the Iringes of 
his leggings. Ilis weallli lasted a 
week. When mule and silver-mounted 
saddle and spurs were gone, he 
joined the Rocky Mountain trap¬ 
pers. 

I'or those were the glory days of 
the lur trade, when lashion decreed 
that everv eastern gentleman wear a 
beaver hat. So lor the hitle ol the 
little Hat laileil wililerness engi..eer, 
men workeil country a thousaiul 
miles irom any army post, daring 
Montana Blackleet, I'tab .Xpache:', 
all the fiercest tribes ol the West. 

.Viler ten years ol this, (iarson 
knew the Rockies irom Montana to 
New .Me.xico, As plains aiu! desert 
liad made him an expert horseman, 
teamster, gun-mender anil biillalo 
hunter, so the mountains and forests 
taught him to make snowshoes, build 
canoes and bullboats, I le learned , 
I'rench as (Canadian •half-breeds 
speak it, Mexican Spanish, Arapaho, 
(iomanchc, L’te, and the universal 
sign language. 1 Ic could idei 
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hoofmarks not only of his own liorses 
but of those* of many another well- 
known Wesicrner, of red men, bad 
men, mountain men. h'rom a moc¬ 
casin print he could tell the tribe of 
ihe Indian who passed. It was said 
that he coiiltl jiulge the sex, age, 
height or weight, and usually the 
state of mind of the maker of any 
footstep. 

Kit soon had his own fur business, 
b'roni the best trappers of his time 
he picked a group tliat became 
known as ihe "(Parson Men.” In a 
liisorgani/.ed society, they lormed a 
nucleus ol rough and ready law and 
were noK'd for their honesty and 
courage. Asa lighting unit lar ahead 
ol the army, they were formidable. 
Two hundred Hlackleet backed 
tlown when Kit entrenched his men 
before them. 'I’hal was when the 
Indians began to call him “Lillie 
Chiei.” 

Spring was on the sage when Little 
C'hicf rode down out of the Wyo¬ 
ming mountains and saw the Indian 
girl Waa-nibe, “Singing C irass,” danc- 
mg the sptjon dance among the 
luountaiii men. She was in her teens; 
there were m<Mlesly and goodness in 
her dark Arapaho eyes. JUii one of 
the while mi:n tried to force her. 
Kit shot him down in front ol the 
w!u)le camp. T’hat night Kit walketl 
uuo Waa-nibe's tepee and sat beside 
her. She was peeling with her teeth 
willow rods to weave a bridal bed. 
I ler father rose and laid his blanket 
ceremonially over the shoulders of 
liis daughter and Little Chief. 
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Kit called her Alice, and treated 

her as Jio squaw had ever been 

treated before. She was loailed with 

presents, taken everywhere he went, 

mountal on a fine horse — presently 

with a pajToose on her back. Kit 

named their chiltl Adaline, the sweet. 

In i<S^9 he came back from a great 

budalo hunt and iound Singing 

Crass dying. Meilicine men were 

beating the drum, trying by its 

rhythm to slf>w her rising pulse, but 

the drums of her heart flew- faster 

and lastcr; she tlied in Kit’s arms. 

He saw' her m;irriage beil burned, 

and her dresses; her brother shot 

her ilog and horse to accompany 

her on I'.er k)nelv wav. 

• ^ 

But .Mice Singing (irass lived not 
in vain. J'rom her Kit Carst)n learned 
to respect the red brother, and un¬ 
derstand what was honor to an Tn- 
tlian; he could read the stone face. 
I lis wile taught him j)ity for the fate 
of tlic wilderness princes who de¬ 
fended their lands against the in¬ 
evitable march of w'hite civilization. 

Kit Carson never provoked an 
Indian attack, never let his men fire 
on st|uaws, never cheateil a savage. 
'Lhc cruelties of other whites dis¬ 
gusted him. Tie was the greatest 
liulian diplomatist in our history, 
and by his understanding of the 
Indians saved more lives anti won 
more territory than in all his battles 
with them. 

Callctl on to guide an expedition 
to punish the Apaches, he found 
that the soldiers had captured a 
friendly Ule, taken his gun awav and 
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tied him up. In the night the Ute 
escaped. When Kit heard of it, he 
saw what that would mean — a IJte- 
Apache axis. He took the gun, rode 
hard for Taos, and sent messages to 
the Ute chiefs to come and see him. 
Tliey rtxlc in, a hundred or two 
hundred miles. After he had feasted 
them and given them presmts, he 
returned the gun. 'J’he soldiers had 
made a mistake, he sjiid, and Uncle 
Sam apologizes. 

After Waa-nibe’s death Kit took 
his daughter to the nuns in Mis¬ 
souri. On the way back he met a 
dashing lieutenant, one John Charles 
Fremont, then the newest of tender- 
feet, who was starting out to explore 
the passes of the Rockies for his gov¬ 
ernment. Carson he hired as guide, 
and there sprang up a friendship that 
never tlied. Poles apart, these two 
complemented each other per¬ 
fectly. l‘'r'hm)nt's reports made Car- 
son famous in the I'^asl, from farm to 
city street. But Carson carried Ihv- 
moni to fame, too, by showing him 
the way through the Rockies; b're- 
mont’s report on the passes made the 
Mormon trek possible, and openetl 
the Overland 'JVail for the I'orty- 
Niners’ covered wagons. 

Kit guided I^'rehnont on his first 
three and greatest expeditions, over 
thousands of unmapped miles, from 
water hole to water hole, through the 
stratagems of Indian fighting and 
the tricks of Spanish diplomacy, and 
led I'.emont’s guns to Sutter’s Fort 
before ever General Kearny, olfi- 
cially appointed to take California, 


had left Texas. Kit galloped east 
with news of the victory, for the 
W'hite House. But in New Mexico 
he met Kearny, poking along with 
his infantry. Kearny gave the let¬ 
ters to another messenger to deliver, 
and cominantleered Carson to guide 
him. 

Nearing San Diego, Kearny ail- 
vanced right into a Mexican trap, 
was beaten, surrounded, and cut oil 
from water. Messenger after mes¬ 
senger was sent for help from the 
American garrison at San Diego. 
Not one got through. 'I’hen Kit of¬ 
fered to go. 

All night, down with the rattle¬ 
snakes and cactus, he crawled on 
belly through the Mexican lines. 
When he stood up at dawn he found 
that his shoes, tied to his back, had 
been wrenched oil in the brush. I Ic 
walked barefooteii day-long over 
the cruelcst of deserts, crept all 
night again through another eiicmy 
ring, until he hearil the challenge ol 
the Yankee seniiies. This time Kit 
was allowed the honor due him, aiid 
carried the news to Wasiiington. 
'J'here President Polk handeil him a 
commission in the army. But Kear¬ 
ny’s jealous intrigues caused 0)n- 
gress to refu.se to confirm it. J^'or his 
two Years’ service with Fremont, 
Kit Girson was not allowed one cent 
of |>ay. 

Now Kit was ready to settle down. 
7 'he old fur trade was going; silk 
hats had sprung the beaver traps. 
Moreover, the buffalos were vanish¬ 
ing, and the days of easy meat. So 
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(^irson went into ranching, and be¬ 
came one of liic earliest cowboys in 
the West. Settlers were pouring in 
now, and he breil horses and raised 
mules for them. Decades before the 
herders came. Kit saw the value in 
mutton aiul wool, and drove O^oo 
head of sheep Irom New Mexico 
through a country infesteil with 
coyotes and fiKlians, to C'alilornia 
where he made a line profit on them, 
'fhe old Indian lighter was showing 
the way to western prosperity 
through the industries ol peace. And 
a wise government now made him 
Imlian agent at J'aos. 

Aged early by hardship, he found 
himsell in lailing health, ^’et he 
stood bv his Indian Irieiuls and 
went all the way to Washington with 
a delegation Ute chiefs who wished 
to ajipeal to the I’rcsiilent. At Fort 
I.yon, on the retuiii, a doctor was 
called in. lie shook his head; .Mr. 
('.arson might live some time - on a 
diet (»f milksop. 

Kit gave him a look, Irom those 


mild blue eyes. I’hen he called in 
his servant from the kitchen. "Qjok 
me some lust rate (loin’s,” he said. 
“I^ulfalo steak, strong coffee, and a 
pipe of tobacco is what I need to 
iix me.” 

Inevitably, hemorrhage followed 
this mountain man's meal. “I’m 
gone!” Kit exulted. “Doctijr, roni- 
pin/n\ adiosl" 

riiey buried Chrisloplicr Carson 
in the bleak plains cemetery of oKl 
Fort I.yon, with full military hon¬ 
ors. Sjiring hadn’t really got to Col- 
oiado by May 2^ of 1868; at least, 
there weren’t enough llowers to lay 
on his grave, so the women ol the 
army jiosi gave the pa])er posies out 
ol their hats. J^ater liis remains were 
carried to 'laos, and laid in holy 
ground, but Kit had blessed with 
new security more ground than any 
churchyard could hold - eight hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles of it, 
where the American W'ind goes whis¬ 
pering about him, through the 
pinon and the me.squite. 


4“F’ers All 

I N seirj; ol the emphasis being put on bodily liln.ess for military 
service, it is not the thing America needs most. 'I'o develop mili¬ 
tary and naval geniuses is more imjwrtanl for the national securitv. 
There is no formula for this, but physical lit ness is not necessarily 
the key. Many of the world’s greatest military figures would have 
been rejected by the draft boards lor these reasons: 

CiCorg(J- Washington, tecih; Bismarck, overweight; Napoleon, 
ulcers of the stomach; U. S. Crant, alcoholism; Julius Caesar, epilepsv; 
Horatio Nelson, one eyv, one arm; Kaiser Wilhelm, withered arm; 
Duke of Wellington, underweight.— Ot.i 
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tied him up. In the night the Ute 
escaped. When Kit heard oi it, he 
saw what that would mean — a Ulc- 
Apache axis. He took the gun, rode 
liard for 'J’aos, and sent messages to 
the Ute chiefs to come and sec him. 
'rhey rode in, a hundred or two 
hundred miles. After he had feasted 
them and given them presents, he 
returned the gun. 'I’hc soldiers had 
made a mistake, he said, and Uncle 
Sam aj)ologizes. 

After Waa-nihe’s death Kit took 
his daughter to the nuns in Mis¬ 
souri, On the way back he met a 
dashing lieutenant, one )ohn Charles 
Fr6nont, then the newest of tender- 
feet, who was starting out to explore 
the passes ot the Rockies for his g(H'- 
cnimcnt. Carson he hired as guide, 
and there sprang up a friendship that 
never died. l\)les apart, these two 
complemented each other per¬ 
fectly. I-'rtMiiont’s reports matle C'ar- 
son lamous in the Hast, from farm to 
city street. But Carson carried k'n;- 
mont to fame, loo, by showing him 
the way through the Rockies; l*'re- 
mont’s report on the passes made the 
Mormon trek possible, and openetl 
the Overland 'J’rail for the Forty- 
Niners’ co\ crcd wagons. 

Kit guided b'rchnont on his first 
three and greatest expeditions, over 
thousands of unmapped miles, Irom 
water hole to water hole, through the 
stratagems of Indian fighting and 
the tricks of Spanish diplomacy, and 
led I'remont’s guns to Sutter’s Fort 
before ever General Kearny, olli- 
rially ap^ ointed to take California, 
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had left Texas. Kit galloped east 
with news of the victory, for the 
White House. But in New Mexico 
he met Kearny, poking along with 
his infantry. Kearny gave the let¬ 
ters to another messenger to deliver, 
and commandeered Carson to guide 
him. 

Nearing San Diego, Kearny ad¬ 
vanced right into a Mexican trap, 
was beaten, surrounded, and cut of I 
from water. Messenger after mes¬ 
senger was sent for help from the 
American garrison at San Diego. 
Not one got through. 'J’hen Kit of¬ 
fered to go. 

All night, down with the rattle¬ 
snakes an<l cactus, he crawled on his 
belly through the Mexican lines. 
When he stood up at dawn he found 
that his shoes, tied to his back, had 
been wrenched oil in the brush, lie 
walked barefooted dav-long over 
the cruelest of ileserts, crept all 
night again through another enemy 
ring, until he heanl the challenge of 
the Yankee sentries. 'J'his lime Kit 
was allowed the honor due him, and 
carried the news to Washington, 
'i'hcre President Polk handed him a 
commission in the army. But Kear¬ 
ny’s jealous intrigues caused Con¬ 
gress to relusc to confirm it. For his 
two Years’ service with Fremont, 
Kit Carson was not allowed one cent 
of pay. 

Now Kit was ready to settle down. 
The old fur trade was going; siik 
hats had sprung the beaver traps. 
Moreover, the bulfalos were vanish¬ 
ing, and the days of easy meat. So 
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Oirson went into ranching, and be¬ 
came one of the earliest cowboj s in 
the West. Sel tiers were pouring in 
now, anti he breil horses anti raised 
mules for them. Decades before the 
herders came, Kit saw the value in 
mullon anil wool, and drove 0500 
hcail of sheep Irom New Mexict) 
through a country infestetl with 
coyotes and Indians, to C'aiirornia 
where he made a line profit on them. 
'I he oltl Indian lighter was sliowing 
the way to western prosperity 

rough the intlustries of peace. .Anti 
a wise government now made him 
Indian agent at 'faos. 

Aged early by hanlship, he fountl 
himself in failing health. et lie 
.siiHxi by his Indian friends and 
went all the way to Washington with 
a ilelegation ot Uiechiels whowisiied 
to appeal to the Pre.sitlent. .\t I’ort 
Lyon, on the return, a tloctor was 
called in. lie shook his head; Mr. 
(Oirson might live .some time -■ on a 
tliet oi milksop. 

Kit: gave him a look, from tho.se 


mild blue eyes, 'fhen he called in 
his .servant from the kitchen. "Ctxik 
me some fust rate doin’.s,” he .saitl. 
“Pullalo steak, strong coflcc, and a 
pipe of tobacco is what I need to 
lix me.” 

Inevitably, hemorrhage followed 
this mountain man's meal. “I’m 
gone!” Kit exulted. “Doctor, tom- 
piidrcy adiosl" 

They buried Christopher (Parson 
in the bleak plains cemetery t>f olil 
I'ort Lyon, with full military hon¬ 
ors. Spring hailn’t really got to C'/ol- 
orailo by May 2^ of nSbS; at least, 
there weren't enough llowcrs to lay 
oh his grave, .so the women of the 
army post gave the paper jiosies out 
ol their hats. Later his remains were 
carried to 'I’aos, and laitl in holv 
ground. Hut Kit had ble.ssed with 
new .security more ground than atiy 
churchyaril could hold - - eight huii- 
tlred thou.saiul .square miles ol it, 
where the American wind goes whis¬ 
pering about him, through the 
pintin anil the me.squite. 





4-F’ers All 

I N spiri-: ol the emphasis being pul on bodily fitne.ss for mililar)' 
service, it is not the thing America needs most. 'I'o develop mili¬ 
tary anti naval geniu.ses is more im[K)rtant for the national .seciiritv. 
There is no formula for thi.s, but phy.sical litne.ss is not nece.ssarily 
the key. Many of the world’s greatest military figures would ha\e 
Ix'cn rejected by the draft boards for thf.se reasons: 

George Washington, teeth: Bismarck, overtieight; Najxileon, 
ulcers of the stomach; U. S. (irant, alcoholism; lulius Cae.siir, epilepsy; 
Horatio Nelson, one eycy one arm; Kaiser Wilhelm, withered arm; 
Duke of Wellington, underweight. —l^t.lMt^anCleaaemaiiaNaiioHsBusiiu-is 



^ Seoonclliand clothes for the Arab lands 
rate ship space eren in wartime 


TJnek Sam, the Of Clots A4an 

Condensed from d'his Week Magazine 
F.iclnml 0 s\ 


M \ny an American soldier, 
strolling through C>asa- 
. hlanca or J'linis, has heen 
surjuised to pass a native wearing 
what looks like the coat of one of the 
old suits he left at home. And per- 
haps that’s just what it is. 

livery day tons of old clothes from 
rag collectors in every part of the 
country pour into Idizahelh Street 
on Manhattan’s lower h'.ast Side to 
be processed and shipped abroad un- 
der the borciijn Relief and Rehabili- 
tation program. 'I'lie government 
ranks clothing as equal in importance 
to food and medical supplies, and 
provides precious shipping space for 
it. 

Anything to wear, no matter how 
torn or frayeil, is bought by the 
pound. ’J’hen it is cleaned and sorted 
for various markets, 'rrousers stay 
in the United States for s;ilc as work 
pantr. 

I'he greatest volume of exjx)rt 
trade is in suit coats which Moham¬ 
medans wear over their nati\ e dhotisy 
long cotton garments that look like 
old-fashioned nighties. The coats pro¬ 
vide warmth during cold African 


evenings and add a certain nattiness 
besides. 

Coals only slightly worn and with 
linings intact are super de luxe and 
will bring $1.50 to $2 in the Near 
k'.ast, Syria, Palestine, Irak, North 
Africa and I'.gypi. d’he second-giade 
coals, with lorn pockets or raveled 
sleeve ends, drop inlo the 50- and 
75'cent bins. It's axiomatic in the 
clothing business that a man will pay 
a week’s wages ior a suit and Idiza- 
beth Street’s distant customers earn 
from one to three dollars a week. 

Uulies’ cloth coats, after minor 
alterations, arc shipped abroail, loo, 
and worn by J'^ast Indian and Ara¬ 
bian men who don’t know or care ' 
that the coats were made for \v'omen. 
Near I'.asl women do not bi:y our 
secondhand clothes; they stick to na¬ 
tive costumes. 

Although the profit on an indi¬ 
vidual item is in pennies, the business 
is big. One Idizabeth Street firm 
employs 200 people, and did a mil¬ 
lion dollars in gross sales last year. 

r'oreign Relief officials say the 
government, loo, is making a small 
profit on its of clo’cs trade. 





For a{)proxiiiiatc1y $1 a 
wcL'k iiKMiibcrs of llie 
Oklalioiiiu Flan iiimirc 
a<raiiisl ilInvHrt — aiul 
riiiiioiiH doctor hills 
V .. 


I N Elk City, Oklahoiiiii, a .short- 
grass town of 5000 inliahilaiits, 
liard'hittcii farmers have huill 
'in 85-hccl cooperative ho.spiial ■ - 
the first in the L'nitetl Slaic.s. 'J'hey 
began it in llic deep dejire.ssion, 
have had no government haiuloul at 
any time, and now own it free and 
clear of debt. Against iinjiromising 
odd.s, these Oklahomans on the rim 
of the Dust Howl have delnoiisiralei! 
that the cost of good medic.il care -- 
hard to get at anv juice in most 
rural communities ■■ can be brought 
well within the rearh of the ordinary 
American farm family. 

Diminulive sjiark jilug of this 
community-health cnteijirise is Dr. 
Michael Shatlid. C-f Svrian birth, he 
migrated to America in his teens, 
jieddlcd jewelry, stiiilied medicine 
m WashingtOii University in Sv. 
Louis. He pioneered as a hor.se-aiul- 
buggy doctor in Oklahoma, ilriving 
through :lusi storms to operate by 
candlelighi. In a Modei-T he .skidiled 
I over red clay roriac anil battled snow- 
drills to bring babies to Okie shack- 
dwellers. la)vevi and resjiecicii in a 
wide region arounil Elk Ciiv, Dr. 
' Shadid by npi) was a leading phy- 
'ician with an annual income of 
520 , 000 . 


For years the little doctor had 
been haunted by the fact that hun¬ 
dreds of farm lamilies scat tercel 
ihronglioul the Great. Plains conn- 
try were not getting aileijuate 
medical attention, lie saw at first 
hand the tragedies among meilically 
forgotten coimtrv folk: larmers dv- 
ing ol ruj)lured aiijuMidixes, their 
wives aiul children delensele.ss against 
tin* ravages of j'lneumnnia, diaheles 
and inherculosis. Shadid knew that 
the onlv si)lulion to this hitter proh- 
lem was jireji.iid grouj) mi-diciiie, 
oflering hosjiiial facilities and meili- 
cal Ireatinenl at a price that these 
none loo jirosjierous larmers could 
alford. In the iruesi .sense Shadid was 
a jMoneer, lor nowhere in America 
was there a moilel to guide him in 
his exiseriment. 

Shadid hcgaii his |>roiecl for pre- 
jiaid group medicine hy asking the 
best local iloctors to join liim. J’bey 
turned him down lor in the early 
’^o’s juejiaiil medicine jiracliccd by 
groii})s ol .salaried iloctors was not 
considi'ii'd “eibical. " Singlebandcd, 
Sluulid turned to the farmers - - 
the |X‘0|de who would benefit most 
from his |)ian. I Ic called a ma.ss 
ireeliiig, and to Elk (aiy came farm¬ 
ers Irom ten counties to bear the 




crusading docior tell them that if 
they all chipped in (as iliey had 
prolilably done to build a coopera¬ 
tive cotton gin) they could guaran¬ 
tee for themselves anil their posterity 
the rare blessing of good medical 
caie. 

Shadid’s plan called for 2000 fam¬ 
ilies to subscribe $50 each to (uiancc 
ihi' building ol the new institution. 
In H)^o. meinbershij) pledges rolltd 
in and soon the Hospital Association 
liad Sio,(H)0 in the hank. Then the 
financial panic and the opposition 
of the local physicians took elfect. 
’^riie doctors announced they'd never 
send ///fvVpatients to the C'oinmunity 
I losj>ital. In a desperate eflort to s;ivc 
the venture, Shadid added. 
of his own money to the fund. ’I'hen 
the Oklahoma I'armers Uni(.»n helped 
the Hospital Association to borrow 
St5,000. And at last in August iiyy 
till Jdk City Community Hospital 
opened with a barbecue, attended 
by 3000 proud Oklahomans. 

Jlut merbcal care is more than 
bricks and mortar; funds were needcil 
to pay the salaries of essential doc¬ 
tors, nurses atid technicians. Again 
Shadid went to the farmers, slumped 
the surrounding counties, patiently 
e.xplaining the features of the new 
cooperative plan. This was his gospel: 
A lone man can easily go broke pay¬ 
ing for good medical care, but if a 
number of people make a small pre¬ 
payment, the cost of illness is shared 
by all. Shadid’s argument persuaded 
300 farmers to step forward with $25 
each, a’d the pitch note of a .new era 


in medicine was heard on the Okla¬ 
homa plains. 

riiis $25 payment secured (and 
still secures) an impressive array of 
services for the dues-paying member 
and liis family. All minor illnesses 
are treated free at the Out Patient 
Olhce of the hospital; subscribers 
can walk in for free treatment of 
colds, sore throats, digesti\e mala¬ 
dies, cuts, burns and other ailments^ 
not reijuiring hospitaliz.ition. If the 
doctors’ examination reveals a con¬ 
dition whicli should be treated sur¬ 


gically, the operation is performed 
wiiiiout charge. Chill bladder, ap- 
j^endix and tojisils are removed; 
hernias are surgically repaired. The 
$25 fee includes prenatal care and 
ileli\ery of mothers; provides labo 
ralory tests, Huoroscopic X-ray ex¬ 
aminations, and radium. X-ray and 
dial hermv treat ments. 


b'or dues-paying members, hos¬ 
pitalization costs are cut in hall. 
'^J’he maximum charge lor a room, 
meals and general nursing can is 
per d:iy. Operating-room anil 
anestheiic fees total §10 lor minor, 
Jiao for major operations. .Medicines 
are furnished to dues-paying mem¬ 
bers at a 25 percent discount. House 
calls are made for 55 1, plus 25 cents 
jK’r mile one way; thus a subscriber 
who lives ten miles out in the prairie 
will pay $3.50 to the doctor for a 
house call. 

Dental fees are greatly reduced. 
A filling, for example, costs 551 , and a 
pair of dental plates can be had for 
$25. Eye examinations are made 
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wilhoiil; charge; lliiis im-inln rs fc.cl 
iVtr lo conic lo the hospiial's spe- 
cialisls in early sRn^cs oi llicir eye 
i roubles. 

'J'lie average outlav among fliies- 
paving Jamilies, lor eomp.ieie meili- 
eal and hospilal care, and includ¬ 
ing llieir S25 yearly prepaymenf, 
amouius lo ^>54 j)er year. The av¬ 
erage annual outlay lor medical 
expenses per lamily in the LUiled 
Slates is S70. 

Dr. wShailid early rec(»gni/ed that 
llie success ol his jdan depended 
upon the skill and competence oi the 
|)hvsicians he selected lor his stall, 
d he hospilal is manned by six physi¬ 
cians traineii in modern medicine 
anti surgery. J'he siall urologist is the 
onlv specialist in this lieki in all 
western Oklahoma. The rai-liologisL 
studied under the X-ray iliscovi rer, 
Jsoenigen. J'he patients enjoy the 
advantages of his sjjecial skill in the 
earlv diagnosis oi tuhercnlosis and 
stomach ulcers; cancer patients benc- 
iit bv his long ex|H rience. in the use 
ol X rav aiul raaliuni. An eye, ear, 
nose and ihroal spiciali.si, a dentist, 
a surgeon and a s}K-cialist in internal 
nudicine complete the hospital stall. 
Dr. Shadid is medical director and 
chiel surgeon. These doctors receive 
sal.irit's Ironi S4000 to $10,000; work¬ 
ing as a team they pool their coni- 
hiiKxl knowledge in the best iraili- 
llon of clinical practice. 

Despite the proved economic ad¬ 
vantages of prepaid grouj) nudicine, 
more than hall the laniilies in the 
region served by Dr. Shadid’s hospi- 
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tal cling lo the old “wail-till-vou’re- 
sick" niethoi’ ol tneetingdoctor bills. 
W hen they lall ill, they are admit ted, 
of coiifse, to the ('omniunitv 11 os- 
pital, but must pay full rales for 
surgical ojuralions, hospitalization, 
jiiedicines and nursing. 'I’lius a cosn- 
[lound fracture (lour weeks in hospi 
tal) will C(rsi the nojunember Sa^o, 
whil<-hisklues jxiying neighbor in the 
next bed pays ojilv S-So lor the same 
treatmenl. (iraduallv, the atlvan- 
lages ol j)repaynient arc winning an 
eM-r-l.irger percentage of the farm¬ 
ers in the Idk (,!!ilv area. Starling in 
with 400 families, the member- 
sliip roll numbers i fwio lamili«-s today. 

Dr. Shadiil’s jjath has emphali- 
ealiv not been strewn with oiviiids. 
Medical tlie-bards, unwilling lo ac¬ 
cent the cballeiige ol commiinitv 
medicine, liave at lemplei! to levoke 
till- little doctor’s license. When the 
battle was hiiallv aired in the courts 
iu H)4i, llu: courtroom was jammed 
wiili Oklahoma iarmers, all ol wiaan 
liad signeil a petition declaring that 
llieir prepaid membership in the 
Community Hospital hail not only 
brought gootl medicine to I'.lk Caiy 
but had saved them sums ranging 
Irom S40 to $200(1. (I’.S. Dr. Shatlk. 
.still lias his license lo practice 
medicine.) 

'I'oday the Idk ('ily Community 
Hospital is on a sound hnancial fool¬ 
ing; last year its gross income stood 
at $127,000. In tiie past two yeais 
$^0,000 has hem expeiideil lor new 
ei]uipmeni, and it has a surplus of 
$71,000. .Most {layiiienis lor services 





niK rkai)i:k s dk.kst 


;nv iiiailo ill casli, bill wiKMi an (^kla- 
lioma iariiKT coint-s lo ilir liospital 
in nml ol nialical cair. and doesn’t 
have I lie ready nioncy, he is allowed 
to {.wstdate liis cIkvI-;. No one is 
uinied away, and leu pcivent of the 
iiosoiial’s work is ch.'.iiiahle. First 

I 

:,;d last llu: I lospital AsMieiation is a 
nonprolii assoeialion. 

■ Mreadv the h.lk C'ily C'ommunlly 
) i »s|iiial h.is inspired siniila:' prepaid 
nuclical care ventures in (he (iiea? 
I’l.iins countrv. 'Fhe Jarmers Iroin 
’.lie country surrounding. Amherst. 
Texas--- population 750 ---have 
'milt a community liospii il now sue- 
csshilh' direc'letl h\ i )r. B. (). 


McDaniel, who receiveil his group 
medicine training under J)r. Shadid, 
At llardlner, Kansas, too, the farm- 
I .s have followed Idk ('ity's example. 

(Courageously, restmrcefully, these 
< )Uahomans have jiioneerixl a way 
ti> heat our shortage ol country doc¬ 
tors. 'They liase proved that even a 
poor farm community can huiid its 
hospital, pay lor it, and hire a stall of 
comjietent jiliysicians and surgeons, 
l or rural America, Dr. Shadid and 
the Oklahoma farmers have shown 
l!;e wav toward a new le vel of niedi- 
i'ai strength and vigor made possible 
l>v prepaid grouji [iraciice- - the 
ci.-'inlrv meihv iiu’ ol tolnorro\^■. 


Club 


T uk Brush 0(1 C'Juh, v. inch was 
lounded ai a 1.'. S. hoi'-.ht-r base in 
India and is last hrcoinin.y a .‘df)hal allair, 
IS coinpo'eil ol soKlicas wli-iy jials liavc 
liinnvn tluin o\-fr since ihev got into 
oie armv. l.oc.il chapters ar. being or- 
ganized wlieuNer cjiir Hoops are sta- 
iioiuil. Kecjuirenients loi iiieinlKTshij> 
III : f I ) She has inarrieil soniehoily else. 
I She is engaged or “]>!■: lirally en- 
g.igf-d" 10 soniehody else, ( o Slie men - 
:iO!is dales with other gii\• and (kiesn’t 
■art out “Dearest Darling” anv more. 
(,> 'The soldier’s tolks ]ia\-e reprirted 
seeing her out with olhi r joes. 

There is also a “IVnding or Brospec- 
ti\e Mcnil'i isliip” for the "j'lsl Sweat¬ 
ing -Nfenihcr.” lie doesn't know where 


I lie hell III* St. Hills hut the mail doesn’t 
bring in sugar reports any longer. All 
inemhersare eligible lor the t I'ood 1 Iinit- 
ing (lommii lee, which coirceiies as of 
ten as xwa 01 three men can get leave 
anywhere leniales arc in eviilence. A 
t '.oiresponding Secreiai)- keeps track of 
new telephone iuinil>ers to exchange, 
among memhers. 

()ne new member joined i!ie cliih 
widi particularly high tjualilicalions-- 
:i si.x page leiler from liis li.incec hack 
in I'evas. In tlie last p.iragraph she 
iiieniioned casually, “1 w.is married 
s\eek ago bill my linshand won't mind 
you writing to me once in a while. 
1 le's a sailor and very broadminded.’’ 

— .■\il.i|il(-.l Ironi I'l/n/i'. The At my V''rl^l\ 



C'njulc.iisal from Air .I'';ici.s 
('.iipiiiin I'honuis ( j . Limfihicr, Jr. 

W iii'N \vu iiKTl i1k‘ I;ips in 
tin;air, wc win by witb* mar¬ 
ls. In lour ivcfiii ligliis in 
ihc Solomons area, wc dcsi roycti i (15 
lap jilancs wiih a loss oi 2^ ol our 
own - - better than six for one. I’lie 
score is so lopsided dial people at 
borne wonder il tbe figures are iioL 
exaggerated, 
d bey arc not. 

d’be ligures err, if at all, on the 
conservative side. A pilot claims to 
have sbol down a plane onlv when 
be sees it fall apart, or ex[i!oile, or 
burn completely, or wlien be sees 
tbe enemy pilot jump out. I'o see 
a jilane tlive, smoking, is not cnougli; 
I bat is an old ruse and any jdane 
will smoke when tbe ibrottle is 
suddenly jammed lorward. W’lun- 
ever jiossil)le, tbe pilot’s claims are 
cbeckei! by other pilots anti by 
ground observers; anti olten the 
latter see more planes bill than tbe 
pilots claim. Alter all, n pilot in a 
big light is too busy ,0 notice wbal 
becomes of tbe se\t ral planes that 

('ai’iain' 'rin)iii.is < 7 . Jr., Ilyiii" 

wilh a M]ii:uir(Mi \vlii,.li lias (lest ton a I (m Jap¬ 
anese planes in tlie Sdioinons area, liinia-ll lias 
sliijl (lii'A'ii seven in liis 17^ limirs of eoniliai 
llif'lit. He wears the Distinjriiislieil l'’ly!ng Ooss 
with Silver Star anil Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
llic N.IVV Cro.vi. 



just lade out of the picture. Often 
llieir pilots arc tleatl in the coebo!' 
Irom bullet wountls anti the plant.'- 
eventually crash, but at the moment 
there is no iiulieation ol this. 

In the early ilays ol tbe war, oiir 
l>ilots went up ilaily in tired olil 
planes that eoulil barely struggle up 
to the Nip’s altitude, 'riiings are 
dillerent now. W'e have several tyjies 
ol gootl lighters, which we use at 
ilie alliliules lor wliicli tbev were 
ilesignetl to lly be.sl, and .so we can 
beat tbe jap at any height. Oiir 
Lockheed Lightnings anti \ ought 
C'orsairs can oulspeeil, outcliinb, 
oulsboot anti lly higher than the 
Zero. Our C'urtiss I’-.|o is still gootl 
at its own altitude. 

All our sliips arc inlinlttly sinnlier 
than the japs'. A Lightning that 

siraled a destrover.which blew 

up anti sank ■tlij)}'»ed .:j2 inches 
oil its lelt wing on the ship’s mast, 
then Hew 300 miles back to (liiadal 
canal and made a normal landing. A 
(^)r.saircame back Irtananother.scrap 
minus 44 inches ol. the right wing. 

It gives me a coltl .sweat just 
thinking what it must be like to lly 
an unproiecteil, inllammable plane 
like the Zero. Ir is a shocking and 
awc.somc thing to .see what a burst 
of 50-caIiber tracers and incendi- 
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arics can do to one of those beautiful 
but fragile sliips. 

Next, the Jap flics by the book, 
and there is little in his book about 
teamwork, 'rhai’s too bad for him, 
because he hasn’t the imagination 
and ingenuity for brilliant individ¬ 
ual pcrlormancc. While the Jap 
bombers fly in tight, well-disci- 
ifl'ncd formations, the Zeros arc all 
over the sky, just proceeding hi the 
same general direction as their 
leader, like a swarm of bees. Mach 
})ilot has no one but himself on his 
mind. We, for our part, fly as a team, 
first, last and all the lime. My pri¬ 
mary duty if 1 see my wing man 
attacked is to help him out, and 
only then may I start a light ol my 
own. Look out for your wing man 
and he'll look out for you. That’s 
our basic principle, and it is a life- 
saver as we have proved time and 
again. Most of the “hot pilots” 1 
have known, the spectacular indi- 
viilualisis, are now jiretty thoroughly 
dead. We try to use imagination 
and ingenuity, wc spring uiioriho- 
dt)x and audacious maneuvers when 
occasion oilers, but we never forget 
to look out for each other. 

()nce four of our navy (Irumman.s, 
heading home after a mission, out of 
ammunition, were jumped by 12 
Zeros. 'J lic Grumman pilots stuck 
together, weaved back and forth 
across each others’ tails, blu/red the 
Zeros out of coming loo close, and 
landed safelv. Had four Zeros been 
attacked by 12 Grummans, tJiey’d 


have gone four directions at once, 
every man lor hinisell, and been 
polishenl oil at once. 

I'inally, the jap pilots wc meet 
now, ihougli capable, are not nearly 
so good as the trained veterans our 
men fle w against at the start of the 
war. '1 he average Zero pilot today 
is a young fellow vvilh less than a 
high school education, not loo much 
ex[)erience in his plane and even 
less in combat. He has neither the 
guile nor the flying ability of his 
predecessors, 

T he Zero pilot is brave enough, 
and to he leared if he has the jump 
on you. Ikit fly at him head-on, and 
sweat out which of you is goijig to 
swerve. It will be the Jap, I have 
flown close »o a hundietl combat 
missions against the sons ol Nippon 
and that stulT about his fanatic 
eagerness to swap his life for yours, 
even-trade, is eyewash. 

He believes just what his leaders 
tell him, and they’ve told him wc 
aren’t born lighters - we're soft. So 
if we rush him, or spring something 
unexpecicd, he fumbles. Which 
means he's dead belore he catches 
on, lor there arc only two kinds of 
fighter pilots — the quick ami the 
dead. 

It is our good fortune to find that 
the Yank is quick and the Jap is 
dead in considerable numbers. When 
the chips are dow'ii, your American 
youngster is rougher and tougher 
than any little buck-toothed son of 
the himperor. 




iv'EHivin "Balmcr 






M OTin-u IkuI 
liuht hair 
.and blue 
i:yfs — lar"(‘, steady, 
ihtni^hlliil f\cs. Slie 
was voiing when I 


1 vt') 






body chopped ofT the lop of 
a log to make it more com- 
0 forialile. Probalily thousands 

■ of Years went bv before 

”■ * somebody thoiiglil of pul¬ 

ling legs under a seal to 


was a small child, and slie usi\l to make a chair. I'or a long, long time 


sillily me with her clear, lovely blue 
eyes. I know now what she was 
considering. 

“\\ hat can I sav to mv son,” she 


only the chief man in a tribe had a 
chair; it was hundreds of years be¬ 
fore chairs became at all common. 

‘ I hen a lew men set to work to 


was asking herseli, “that will help 
him to understand and ap|ireciatc 
this world into which J have brought 
him?” 

I herc was an occasion, when I 


make chairs not only comfortable 
but beautiful, too. I'our l''nglish- 
men, who lived at about the same 
time, made such graceful designs 
that nobody has been able to im¬ 


was about seven: Mother had gone 
out and I had the house to my.seli 
lor an hour. I made an ambitious 
structure out of tables and chairs 
V Inch reached almost to the ceiling, 
and 1 was on lop of it when it 
crashed. I was \\ell bumped anil two 
of the best chairs were broken. 

When Mother came home she 
satisfied herself that I was not badlv 
hurt and then sat tjuielly beside me. 
She uttered not a word of blame. 


prove them much since; so nearly 
all ol the chairs we have arc cojmcs 
ol those maile more than loo years 
ago.” 

“()ur cliairs are?” I asked. She had 
not menli(ined the chairs I had 
smashed. 

“Yes. Nfost of ours are copies of 
chairs made by a man named I lepple- 
while. riic other three great chair- 
makers were C'hippendale and Shera¬ 
ton and .\dam.” 


Her gentle, steady hand clasped Not long after this, I bad to deal 
mine for a lew moments and then with death. Albert, a friend of mv 


she said: 

“Clhairs arc very interesting things. 
.\t one lime there wasn’t a chair in 
the world. People sat on logs or 
stones or on the ground. Then some- 


own age, a strong and active boy, 
had died. Nfother realized that I was 
facing a solemn and frightening fiict 
for the first time. Albert and I had 
sung together in the choir. Now I 
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was to sing at his fiincral. Albert had 
always marched beside me in the 
processional. 

In my room, 1 was slowly polishing 
my best black shoes when Mother 
openeil the door and came in. She 
.sail! not a word about Albert, but 
siiiijdy helped me with my still white 
collar; and then, in her cjtiiet way, 
.sb.e ki.ssed me and helil me to her for 
a lew moments. ’J'hcn she lelt me. 

.Vt the church, I mis.sed AlbcTt’s 
voice as we entered .singing “d'en 
riioiisand Times 'I’eii 'I'lioiisand.” 
I .saw the coH'iii but couldn’t believe 
that .Vlbert was in it under the heap 
ol llowcrs. 1 looked lor Mother. She 
was up in Iront, and all through the 
.service she .siit straight and looked 
steadily at me. She let me go home 
alone, alterward, as usual. 1 was in 
my room, trying to unlace my .shoes, 
when she came in. 

‘T’ou will never forget ;\lberl, 
will voii.^” she said, beniling ilcwvn 
to liel[) me with a knot. 

“Never,” I .said. 

“So vou see, I'.dwin, death isn’t 
the end. Kven on this earth, it’s 
not the end.” 

"Hut ril never .see Albert again!” 

“\'ou’ll remember him, though. 
I'.veryone who knew him will re- 
nu-mber him because lie was fine and 
courageous and kind. So he lives 
becau.se he deserves to live. And you 
will live as long as vt>u deserve, to 
live, even after you may not be seen 
again.” 

With those simple words she 
changcc. my feeling about death 


September 

from a fear to a challenge — a feeling 
which lias endured to this day. 

Mother was small, but very vigor¬ 
ous. She dill settlement work in 
Chicago and .served on welfare com¬ 
mittees; she wrote stories for maga¬ 
zines, including 'I'hcSutunhiy livening 
Post; she .sang and playetl whist w'cll. 
She was a staunch church member. 
And she had four children. 

In a tlay when in all America 
onI\' a few hundred girls were going 
to c«>llege. Mother had gone to V'as- 
sar when she was scaicely i6. 
Hut her degree didn’t c|iiench her 
thirst lor learning. “Wonder about 
things you .see,” she would say to us. 
“Ne\er jus! look at an object. Won- 
tler about it! Wonder who made it, 
anil how! Above all, wonder how it 
miglit be improved. Never cease to 
wonder! ■ 

“ivnowledge can give pow’cr and 
practical advantages,” she repeated 
often, “but it can give you some¬ 
thing lar more plea.sani and enduring 
appreciation.” 

Siie was willing to deprive herself 
to help young people get an educa¬ 
tion. 1 overheard an argunie;il, one 
evening, between Mot her and I'athcr 
on the subject of clothes, and I'athcr, 
knowing that I had overheard and 
probably misunderstood it, later ex- 
[ilained to me: “Your mother has 
not been spending enough money 
on herself. She’s helping two young 
girls through college. I tolil her I’d 
give her extra money for that, but 
she .said, then she wouldn’t be help¬ 
ing them. Thai’s your mother.” 


THE RE.VDER .S Dlt.'EST 
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Our home was near Evaiisioii, 
Illinois, aiul iny older sisler and 1 
entered Nordnvesiern University. 
My brother was in prep school and 
onr very much younger sister was in 
kindergarten near home. 

At breakfast one Sunday morning, 
after Mother had been married just 
20 years, she announced that slic 
was going to colK-ge again. 

“J’ll l>e gone only in the morning 
and early in the afternr)on,” she 
sai<l. “and no one can sjiy I’m neg¬ 
lecting the children when I'll be in 
Northwestern with hall f)l them.” 

At lirst, I could not help resenting 
it. wShe had e^'en registered lor one 
course \\hich I was taking. However, 
she never acted in the least like a 
jiiother in class, and she didn't, look 
like one. Everybody likeil her and 
she did so well that I couldn’t help 
being proud of her. She was given 
a Master of Arts degree at the same 
commencement at which I was given 
an .A.B. 

“Since you don’t mean to teach, 
Helen,” her most outspoken Iriend 
said when congratulating her. “1 
really can't see the u.se ol these two 
years you spent in college.” 

It was, at first, hare! to see. But 
soon three of us, the oklest of her 
children, married, and our younger 
sister went to boarding school. 
Mother was at an age when many a 
woman, at a loss for something tc' do, 
lills her days with trivialities. Mother 
was not for an instant at a loss, nor 
'\as there anything trivial about 
what .she undertook — the study ol 


the origins ol religion and of moral 
ideas. 

It was a decade of discovery and 
dccij)hermcnt of important Egyptian 
and .Mc.sopotamian writings; .scholars 
^^■eJ■e unearthing and publishing the 
iirsl gropings ol men towanl Ciod. 
'I'he work fascinated Mo!her and 
she loliowed it, through publica¬ 
tions, as closely as she could. She got 
bather interested in it, too, and 
when he retired Iroin busine.ss they 
went together to b'.gypl. 

“Next to the .salislaclion of dig¬ 
ging in the Willey of Iving.s," one of 
the great archeologists.said to bather, 
“i.s the pleasure of finding so com¬ 
pletely pref)ared an approach as 
your wile’.s.” 

She could have found for b'aiher 
no other interest so absorbing, and 
it carrieil through the remaining 
years of his life. When he tlied, she 
had to sustain too soon a .second 
blow: the death of my brother. 
Shortly after that. Mother went 
abroad alone. 1 didn’t worry about 
her: 1 knew that wherever .siie went 
she would be studying something. 

She wrote me from Oxford that 
she was doing special reading in the 
librarv. When she came home a 
vear later I tliscovered that she had 
been studying the Babylonian and 
Sumerian backgrounds of the Bible 
as previous]V she had studied the 
Egyptian records. How far she had 
progressed in a short time. I learned 
from one of England’s greatest .schol¬ 
ars, who .sent her advance [trools of 
his new book and who, wlien he 
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arrived in America laler, came to 
visit her. 

She was in her 70’s and the days 
never were long enough lor her. 
It was inspiring to her children, her 
grandchildren and her friends to 
.see how her lifelong passion for 
deeper meanings and truer under¬ 
standings sustained her. 

Kecenlly 1 opened one of the 


books which were on the stand be¬ 
side her h{*d wlien she died. \ 
marked [)assage told of Unis, an 
h'.gyjitian King who lived 27 cen¬ 
turies l)ef()re Christ. 

“Ilo, King Unis! ^I’liou didst not 
depart dead!” this Pyramid text de¬ 
clares. “'riiou didst depart living!” 

"I hal is the way 1 think of my 
mother. 



General MacArtJiur'*s Gra'ui of Salt 


G kn'Erm, Douglas MacArtluir’s com- 
imini(|U('s Ironi the Pacific alwavs 
list some I’nileil Stales losses, even 
when there are none. 1 lis reason lor do¬ 
ing this, he explained to Lieutenant 
Ceneral George C. Kenney, traces 
hack to an experience ol his Indian- 
fighler lather, Cieneral Arthur Mac- 
Arthur. 'J'hc elder Mac.Vrihur hail cap¬ 
tured an Indian war [xiriy and was 
anxious to impress the chiel.s and theii 
braves with tlie strength of the white 
man, so that the redskins would under¬ 
stand the futility of their periodic raids. 

".•\s interpreter,” Mac.Xrihur tells, 
‘‘Dad used Wild Hill Ilickok, the la- 
nious Indian .scout, to tell the chiefs of 
the |x>werlul new railroad locomotixes, 
fueled with coal and snorting llanu's, 
that coukl carry a thousand while 
braves and their ponie.sinonc trainload. 
'Die Indians jabbered to each other 
and then at Ilickok. ‘General,' Ilickok 
said, ‘they just don't believe it.’ 

“So I\ul told Wild Hill to explain 
about the steamboat that could go iastcr 


than any war canoe, anil was bigger ’ 
than a mountain. Again Ilickok spoke ! 
to the stony-faced Indians. ‘General,’ ’ 
he reported unhappily, ‘they don’t be¬ 
lieve that neither.’ 

“Dad made one more try. ‘Hill, the 
Indians may not understand a locomo¬ 
tive or a stiamboat, but thev beat out 
theii: signals on war ilrtims, so ihev’ll 
savvy Morse’s invention ol the tele¬ 
graph. I''xplain to them that an Ameri¬ 
can sokker can lap out a mes.sage and 
another soldier receives it inst:mily 50 
miles away.’ 

“Wild Hill .scufileil his feet in the 
prairie dust ami spat explosively into a 
gopher hole. ‘General,’ he .said, ‘T can’t 
tell them that because, by G'.)d, 1 don’t 
believe that myself.’” 

So when General Kenney protested 
that MacArthur's communique of the 
previous day was in error, that hi.s 
fliers had plastered the japs without 
losing a .single plane, Mac.Anhur tf)ld 
him this story and added: “1 wanted 
somebtxly to believe us.” — e«i suiiivun 
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Oonclcnsccl Iroin 
American Miller 


Ix’iirh 

Mitchell IloiliVi 


I SA'l' DOWN lo lunch 

recently in the liiei 
kitchen of the Nu 
11 ilion School at (k)rnell. 

The meal was to he in 
lAperiinenl, ami since I’m loiui of 
nood eatinj;! hei;an ittluhiouslv. lUit 
my Jirsi slice of bread and butler 
changed my mind. 

‘‘J'ine bread!’’ I exclaimed. 

"Part soybean Hour,” said Dr. 
('live .McC^iy, (xirnell’sdistinguished 
IimkI chemist. “And what vou’vc 
s|ue.id as ‘butter’ is soyoil margarine. 
\ovv try these soysprouts,” he added, 
passing a plate of fried sprouted soy- 
heans, nesi.eil in boiled rice. 
"I'Acellent. Aren't they something 


new; 


“C)ver here, yes. But they’ve been 
C'hina’s mainstay for more than 5000 
yiars. 'I’licse sprouts are interesting 
- a fresh vegetable tlial can be 
grown in any climate at any lime of 
year, witliout soil or sunlight, ami in 
three lo five days. Highly nutritious 
loo, A jxnind of beans, sprouted, is 
an almost complete one-day ration 
lor an active adult. Add something 
■'tarchy, and something to give more 
o( Vitamin A, and you have a com¬ 
plete ration. Now try the salad.” 


Chilled boiled soy- 
sproiils on lettuce, with 
chopped onion, green 


pepper and h'rench dress¬ 
ing, for dessert, part- 
soy Hour spice cake. The whole meal 
was ria.lly delicious. 

“And.” said .\lcC.ay, “you're as 
well fed as il you’d had tomato juice, 
steak, potatoes and dc.sserl. You’ve 
got the same essential food elements, 
and more ol some ol them at one 
lifth the cost.” 

d'hai nural gave me something to 
think about, with the food problem 
gel ling ever more serious. Soysprouii 
can be grown in your kitchen or on 
the back [xirch or the fire escape. .All 
that’s needed is a fruit jar, a little 
chlorinatetl lime such as is usetl for 
purifying drinking water, a small 
stjuare ol window screen or cheap 
cheesecloth, and dried .soybeans, 
which are inexpensive. 

You dissolve a. leaspor)n of the 
lime in a gallon ol water and .soak a 
cup (one hall ])int) ol the beans 
overnight in a quart of this solution. 
Rinse them twice in plain water, and 
put in a quart jar. Then lie the 
screen or cloth over the top; stand 
the jar upside down on two small 
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pieces of wood, for consuml draiii- 
atje, and sel it in a dark place or un¬ 
der a cardboard box. 

.\r morning and noon (ill die jar 
with plain water, and at nigitl with 
the chlorinated water, which is used 
to prevent mold. Drain immedi¬ 
ately each time, and continue the 
ujvside-dovvn-darkness. I'nless the 
beans arc too old, or poor grade, 
they'll swell to four limes their origi¬ 
nal si/e and .show whitish sprouts an 
inch or more long in three to live 
davs. 'riic sovsprouts should be kept 
in the icebox or a cool place until 
used. 

'I’he variety of ways in w hich soy- 
sprouts can be prepared makes them 
appeal to almost everv palate. They 
can be boiled and .served hot with a 
s;ivory sauce, or .served cold in green 
or Irtiit .salads, ^'ou can saiilci them 
for use as a .separate vegetable; bake 
them in a casserole, with a little salt 
})ork, milk, .sliced onions and green 
peppers and bread crumbs; add them 
to any kind of stew, and get the same' 
meal value with half the meal, or 
combine them W'ilh hash, .\lways 
si-rve both bean and Sjirout. I lie loos¬ 
ened skins may be cliscardeil, if you 
place looks above hc-alth, but they 
don’t mar the flavor and are line 
roughage. 

Soybean.' arc the most complete, 
natural foodslulf known. (.)ne pound 
of soy flour contains as much protein 
as 31 eggs, .six cjuarls of milk, or two 
pounds of boneless meal. With the 
growing scarcity of animal foods, 
soys])routs will become increasingly 


important, both to meet our own 
continuing IockI needs alter the war 
and to help the underfi-d or starving 
millions in Axis-chained countries. 
'I’hev can be shipped anvwhcrc in the 
dry bean, which already is naturally 
dehyelraleel and has exccileiu keep¬ 
ing cjuality. 

In llagerstown, Marylaml, where 
the Soya C'orporation of America 
is milling so\ be an flour bv a ne'W 
proce.ss, I tasted the cream-coloird 
jiroducl. It's bland and a bit nuttv, 
without the unpleasant taste or 
bilterne.ss th:iV gave a black eye to 
.some* e)l the hastily preiee’.ssed .soy 
loods first put on the market in tliis j 
count rv. j 

vSe;y flour, which is being mille.*el in ■ 
many partsol the count 1 v, is making 
white bre.'id anel all sorts o] either 
looels more nutritious — candv. co-* 
coa, de*hvdrale‘d .soups, babv looels, 
mayonnaisy, ice cream, cake, ceiokie-s. 

I’ve eaten part-.soy nooelles anel 
m.'iearoni, .iiiel the*v're as good as anv. 
You've proba.bly been eating pan- 
.soy deiughnuls anel liking them, for 
many whole.sale bakers have been ' 
making them feir some time. .Anel il i 
yeiur link .sausage has .shrunk le*.ss in j 
ceioking lately, that's because a 
small percentage of soy flour is 
mixe'el with the grenind mea.t. Canneel 
gre eat soybeans are al.so availab'e neiw. 

'rhe .seiybean is rich in many ol 
the vitamins, notably lb and lb- 1 
It’s a goeid source of the reproduc- | 
tion I'., the bloexl-clolting K, anel ' 
the antipellagra Niacin. Anel wdiile 
the drv bean lacks the antiscurvv C'. 
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• his is moir than niadr up in llu- 
■slciulcT tendrils ol the sprouted 
heans. which ilevi-Iop nioiigh ol this 
iiu])orlant vitamin to put rh.em on 
a i’;'.r with tomatoes. 

McCiav’s announceiiKnl ol this 
:idded Naluc hrou''hl a C'anadian 

■ O 

.irmv ollicer p(;slliaste to (loruell. 
Thanhs losoysprouls, ( '.anadian tnxjjv-i 
'•i.ilioned in the Arctic now have a 
iVf'-h 'eiietahle llu- vear round that 
jiii'ifci': iigainsi scurs v. 

.Son !.(-.ms are also rich in lla min 
(T.iis we should eai e’. rrv ilav. 'I'lu-y 
l oiiiaiii tviecasmnch hone IniildinL! 

. aleiuni as milh, and ;;eiK rous amounts 
ol isliosplioriis, iron, ee.ppc-i". maa 
iies;'.;in. polassniin :nul sudu'iu. 

! ite (lerman scienlisj. I'nrsten 
hei;;. liaji a j^ill ol proj)lai. v iii li/iy. 
wha n lie \ isioni'd the soyiii.ni as 
■‘the pi.till that js £;omi; to re-volii- 
!ioni/< the nutrition ol humanity.” 
.\l that time f lermany was import- 
iiiL: uiore ol llu-m than anv other 
toiiuiiv, mosilv Irom Maiulun ia. 

< 5 iu ol Jlitler’s first acts alter 

• om n<^ to power was to pl.m .t 

Ion sovhean leserve. 1 h.' 


also arranged lor vast soy plantings 
in Rumania and other Ihilkau conn- 
liies. I’art ot this hutje reserve has 
h(‘en used in the making ol explo¬ 
sives and Ollier war chcmicahs. l’>iil 
most oi it has heen milled into llour 
..hicli has pioM-tl invaluahle in 
|-ieeing out insullicient supplies ol' 
animal loods. 

■■ The ‘soy surface’ has only hi-e n 
scratched,” says Dr. .\rleinv .Xh sis 
Ilavorth, wlu;, under a Rochefellei 
grant, sjient eiglu years in the I’e- 
king I’nion .Medical C'ollege studv- 
nig the more than 5000 diilerent 
varieties ol s.ovhean wliirh ha\c 
heen (levelojied in C'hina. “We h.ive 
Iveii neglecting a major fooihiulf.” 

We an- inaking up for that negk et 
rajiidlv. In ii^^i we used ahoul 50. 
woo,000 pouiulsol .soy products. 'ITTs 
ve.ir the government is asking lor 
production ol ;f; /iD/cs iis muc/i. 
■Most ol this \ast increa.se will Ik: 
used hy our own and other C'niied 
Nations armed lorces, hut it is sale 
10 prophesy that soy dishes will he 
very much the lashion in ail parts 
of the coi trv in the neat luture. 
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■soMi;wn.\ r lip'A i;i iiileman hoartied a t wo store hii.s in I lliicagfi 
and .sal clown near the ()riN:-r. lie talked and talked nniil the (hi\'er 
t.u'ilully suggfs'.ed ili.n he go up t«)tiK‘ lop deck to c-iijov the Iresh 
.lir. d'hc drunk aniiahly cl.iiMhered up-.tairs. In a lew minutes he 
wa*- hack. 

“What's the- matierr” .I'-Ued the driver. “Didn't yon like it up 
ihere?” 

“X’ej\ nice n iew, iiici- .lir," answerc‘il the drunk, ‘liiil it ain’t sale— 
no driver!” ( SiiviMsilv ol WustiiiiKloi) 
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ers clusKT about it in their off time, 
discussing with keen interest the 
role of the equipment they pro¬ 
duce. 

Other displays feature a com¬ 
pleted instrument, around which 
are spread its componejit parts. A 
ribbon runs from each part to the 
place where it fits into tlie assembled 
instrument. On the ribbon is the 
name of the worker who made that 
part. Savs a printed explanation 
iiiuler the case: '‘When lialLui sub¬ 
marines were preying on Allied 
shipping in the Mediterranean, in¬ 
struments like this sent the warnings 
that brought our Alrican based 
planes to the rescue." 

Know-why is more than a tech¬ 
nique lr)r leaching new skills in a 
hurry, ily taking time to explain the 


why of things, Bendix instructors get 
the jump on problems that cause 
friction between workers aiul em- 
plo\ers. Workers who understand 
their jobs don’t get bored and spend 
their lime grijiing; they don’t quit 
or slay away Irom work except for 
the most urgent reasons. 

I'o many trainees the factory is a 
strange, alarming new world. Know- 
why helps make it iamiliar and 
Iriendly, and the chance to keep on 
learning new things fills this new' 
world with excitement and variety, 
d’he x.orker sees, in his instriicior’s 
jialienl exjilanalions, evidence that 
the management is interested in his 
working problems, and he returns 
that inieresi with an enthusiasm 
which keeps war maierials tumbling 
lasier oil the jiroduction line. 


CupcL'-Cuttcr 


I Mi-T Dr. (dyde K. .Nlillcr oft iolnm- 
hia I niversiiv. a in.in wiih .i nr-'ii.i- 
luni .sireak ol iiMsihiel, 'v.ill.iiig ..long 
lower Hnsulwav. lie .iskcil me lo go 
will) Ihni on an iinporiant erraiul. liiio 
one ol the biggesi biiil'lings in die Wall 
St reel distriel he w eiii anil hasieiied 
dowii-stairs to u restaurant that lookcil 
about the si/e ol .Maiiison S(|iiare (nir- 
den. .Miller .studied the walls and ceil¬ 
ings lor a rnoinenl and tlu-n carelullv 
paceil otl about t2 lee!, stooped ilown 
and made a heavy pencil mark on the 
iloor. With a wave of the hand he 
I limed to me: “ I’lie new purl it ion goes 
along here. That opening yonder is to 


!'-e walled up. We’ll |Hit the row of 
washbowls o\er there." 

.Meantime the manager had appeared 
and was iskiiig: “What s lliisallaboul 

“We just came in lo .see about the 
.'dterat ions," re}'lli‘d .Miller inalterof- 
laeilv, as he whipiied out a small 
lapeline and began busily measuring 
again. 

“lint what about my lease.?” de¬ 
manded the manager. 

“I wouldn't know nothin’ about no 
lease," said .Miller. “I just follow orders 
and go acconling to blueprints,” Tlien 
to me: “Start on the job Monday.” 
And with that he stalked out. 

— Fred C. Kelly 



^ American fioliliers are leuriiiiij' lo say il in pidfjin 


Xnt-im Grass ^clom/ffcadBcJot^Mct 

Condensed from Lift’ ★ ★ i'ramis Sill \Vicl{Wiire 


O NK of the diverting hy-jinxi- 
I nets of global war is dial 
die U. S. Army, as a mailer 
oi practical necessity, is teaching 
soldiers in the vSoiith Pacific lo say 
Cut'im grass belong head belong me! 
for “I want a haircut,” Capshe-hn 
coffee'long cup for “Pour the co/fee,” 
and lie got sheepy-sheep? lor “Is 
du re any lamb:” 

Part J?'nglish and part Melanesian, 
pidgin is spoken by over a million 
natives, and has superseded hun¬ 
dreds of mutually incompiehensiblc 
dialects as the principal means of in¬ 
tertribal communication. It is really 
a new language, with a vocabulary 
and grammatical rules as precise as 
those of b'nglish, and an oursider 
going to live in the Southwest Pacilic 
has to learn it the way he would any 
foreign tongue. 

Melanesian pidgin had its start 
when I'higlish whalers first put into 
Southwest Pacific harlxirs back in 
the i8tli century and the natives 
picked up the strange speech of their 
crews. Whaling men and the settlers 
who followed them were robust 
characters, and consequently pidgin 
is often earthy, not to say obscene, 
although the natives don’t realize it. 
Another revealing thing about the 


language is the almost complete lack 
of polite words and phrases like 


“ J'hank vou,” “Ves, sir,” and so on. 


Apparently the settlers never both¬ 
ered to be polite. 

Ihdgin texiay is commonly sjxiken 
even in the remote mountain vil¬ 


lages, although two thirds of the 
inhabitants never have had anv deal¬ 


ings with white men. 'Phe pidgin 
vocabulary of the average Melane¬ 
sian is roughly equivalent to that of 
an alert American child of seven or 


eight. \’erbs have no tense, person 
or number, and me come means “1 


come,” “I came,” or 


“I will come.” 


do indicate the future the natives 


use himeby (bye-and-bye) as in 
bimeby me come, while the word 
finish shows compleled action-- me 
come finish, "1 have come.” 

Many nonverbs crop up in verb 
forms. I'or instance, all-right-im 
means to “fix” or “repair,” anil 
bacl^im means to “repay.” It Ire- 
qucntly requires two verbs in pidgin 
to do the job of one in English. 
Thus “pull it down” becomes puU- 
im he-come down, and “stop the 
machine” is mal^e-im die machine. 

Another peculiarity of Melanesian 
pidgin is that repetition often in¬ 
tensifies the meaning. If vou wash 
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your hands the word is wiish-hn, hut 
if you liave a bath it is wash-wash. 
Likewise, if you make a casual re¬ 
mark you whereas if you liave 
a long conversation you fa//{-fal/(. 
“Drunk” is, aptly, long-long along 
drifil^. 

'I’o ask the time in pidgin you 
s.iy, How much clocl(/ If it happens 
to he between two and ihn e, say, 
the answer will be Two-cloi\ Iw- 
go finishj three clocl{ he-fio come-up 
yet. 

Like chiUlren, the Melanesians in¬ 
vent simj)le graphic expressions lor 
new things and ideas, rather than 
learn new words. A “telescope” is 
bamboo belong looi^-lool^. a “llasli- 
light” is a shoot-lamp, a gun inu/.zie 
is eye beh)ng musl^ct. An accordion is 


///^// 7 ( bocl^ss (little box) you push 
him he ciy you pull him he cry. 

Much of the language is uncom¬ 
fortably blunt. “How long is it since 
you bathed?” becomes SJ^n belong 
you he stinl{. Calluni how much day 
he loose ^long you wash-wash? A 
pregnant woman is dis-fellow mar\ 
(woman) he got bel (belly). 

Sentences seldom express more 
tliati one thought. For example, 
pidgin translations of the Command- 
menis are succinct; Keep Sunday. 
Hear for papa and mamma. Vo \ill. 
\o mafe bad. \o thief. \o lie. So 
want other man his marv. 

l.'iuloubtedly 1 '. S. shmg will be 
bro.idejied alter the war when our 
soldiers come home with Melanesian 
pidgin on their tongues. 



The New Air Force Insignia 

R a’Koiiici-.i) heli)\\' is die new insignia U)|- all planes ol the I’nitcfl 
SliUes Army Air I'oui s. I Insdevu e takes die place ol the lormer 
while star on a liiUl o! blue. It retains iluse and adds two while 
rectangles at right and leli, witli a n.d Ixiider enclositig the whole 
device. 

The new insignia was ileveIope«l after visibility tests by the Proving 
Ground Ooininaiul, Army Air T'ories. 'I'hese tests established that 
our oUl insignia, lajian’s red dot ami (lermany’s black cross (super¬ 
imposed on a wider while cros>>j all resolved into the form of a dot at a 
certain distance from the eye. J’he new device maintains the sha]>e of 
a long narrow bat when it comes into the field of visibility--the 
circular center ajipearing to Hat ten out and hliaid into the rectangle. 
Thus there can he no mistake in identitv, even at great distances. 




Mr. Aiilliom', vlio diinU off marital 
I>rol>l»*iiis oil llio radio, ^ot hirtknow-liou 
drivinn; calw and rtpnii<linfi iiol-so-Gouil- 
Will hoiii-H in alimony jail 


Sdf-MadcSolomon 

(.’oiulcnsctl from 
I'hc wSaturclay livciiiiig Post 

Earl Wilson *^^ 1 ^ 

J OHN J. Anthony, the silken- I 
longuccl, $78,o()o-a-ycar con¬ 
ductor of radio’s “(io(k 1 W'ill hi« 
I lour,” was once Lester K roll, a wr 
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J doctor of radio’s ‘‘( 5 o(k 1 W'ill his chaulTeiir’s cap to become a 
^ I lour,” was once Lester K roll, a writer on taxicab subjects. Me had 
cabbv from the Bronx. It is only ten also abandoned the name of lA-sier 


years since he gave up hacking, ami 
six years since he became an oracle, 
telling the nation’s troubled how to 
patch up, or get rid t)f, their per¬ 
sonal problems. The Sunday-iiiglit 
announcement that “thousands arc 
happier and more successful today 
because of John J. Anthony” is la- 
miliar to everybody who has gootl 
hearing. Even more familiar is the 
whine of the advice seekers - “My 
problem, Mr. Anthony . . .” — 
and the .soft-toned reply of the great 
soul .searcher himself, reeling olT a 
quick .solution to the most dilTicult 
problem with the speed of a short- 
order cook. 


Kroll for the pen name of Jack .An¬ 
thony. But the take from writing 
was pMjr, and one day he sei/etl a 
picket sign and paraded belligerently 
with the WTiters Union, demanding 
that the Federal W’riters’ Project 
create more jobs. As a reward for 
that endeavor, he himself was taken 
on at S23.80 a week, fhat’s not 
enough for his tips now, but in 1935 
it was just short of a windfall. 

He got his radio opjx)rtunil y while 
on W’PA, and those who shruggetl 
him off in those days arc appalled 
now by their bad judgment. For to¬ 
day Anthony ba.sks in an adulation 
almost as fervent as that which the 


Anthony’s stirring idyl, as fasci¬ 
nating a success story as America ever 
produced, began in 1935. Having 
discovered that pushing a cab around 
New York all week brought the tow¬ 
ering profit of $ 11, he had laid aside 


Harlem angels feel for Father Di¬ 
vine. Ironized Yciist, appreciating 
this, pays $3000 a week, plus air 
time, for the privilege of .spon.soring 
his program of tears and heartaches 
over 65 Blue Netw'ork stations. He 
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must return lialf of this lo station 
W'MCA, his discoverer. Anthony 
also conducts privately the Marital 
Relations Inslitule, where he charges 
a minimum of S25 for the wear and 
tear on his brain in trying to solve 
one domestic problem. 

l^hysically, Anthony doesn’t re¬ 
semble a prophet. I'ivc feet, six and a 
half inches tall, weighing a scan;. 135, 
he is darting-eyed, mustached and 
sleek-looking, with a shiny Broad¬ 
way sharpness. On the air he uses a 
borrowed broail a — “Ah-h-h — I 
see, you’re ahsking me to ahnswer 
your (juestion." But in c.xcilemeju, 
he often slips back into the kmguage 
oi The Bronx, prolonging the hard 
g, as in "Bong Ciuyland." 

Anthony’s followers don't care 
alxnit his vocal versatility. 'I'o them 
his stern endorsement of the Cu)ltlen 
Rule as a way of life is suHicient. And 
when he roars, “But my good man, 
you married this woman!” at .some 
erring husband, or, “What? You 
were unfaithful?” at some wife, they 
are blinilly devoleil. No fewer than 
36 Ixibics have been named for him. 
Women have knitted hiiti scarves he 
has never worn. lie has dissuaded 
scores from committing suicide. A 
man broke into gurgling sobs on his 
program recently and .said, “1 
wanted to end it all, but my wife 
said, ‘Before you do anything dras¬ 
tic, go see Mr. .Anthony.’ ” 

AntlM)nv seriously considers him- 
self a doer of good. I Ic re.scnts having 
the program called "the show,” a.s 
other radio programs are called. I’o 


September 

him it is “I’hc Hour.” He frequently 
.siiys, “'J’hc 1 lour is more than a com¬ 
mercial venture. It is a social in¬ 
stitution.” 

In rare moments of frankness 
Anthony admits, “I’ve starved - ■ 
starved .to get where 1 am.” Gen¬ 

erally, however, he gives the im¬ 
pression that he was merely wafted 
to his present pedestal, h'or there are 
two Anthonys - - the real one, who 
struggled upward through the tough, 
competitive life of New York, and 
the invented one, sculptured Irorn 
pure imagination, who supposedlv 
studied irntler I'reud in I'Auope, and 
then was summoned, as a matter of 
course to conduct the Good Will 
1 lour. Because a background in psy¬ 
chiatry .seemed essential, he gave 
himself three univer-.siiy degrees. 
When asked what univer sities he had 
attended, he declined to designate 
them on the grentnd that he didn't 
want to be thought of as “an aca¬ 
demician.” .Actually, Lester Kroll 
found high .schrx)! confining and 
never bothered to finish. 

^'he first, the original John J. An¬ 
thony marital problem, was his own. 
In i()24, when he was 23, he married 
Stella l^ang, an attractive chorus 
girl. Soon thereafter he beg.in l'.ack- 
ing. He was a gorxl cabby, but hack¬ 
ing ilidn’t encourage the preserva¬ 
tion of the family unit that he now 
preaches on Sunday nights. His wife 
began separation action, charging 
that he wasn’t supporting her and 
their two boys. 'I’he court ordered 
him to pay her $5 a week; but he was 
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SO allergic to alimony that his arrears 
reached more than $1200, and he had 
to he packed ofl' to Alimony Jail. Me 
served one term of three months, 
and a shorter term. Liitcr Jiis wile 
divorced him. 

Anthony made this experience a 
springboard to a new career. While 
in jail he helped form the Alimony 
League, composetl of fellow hus¬ 
bands in arrears, and he also dashed 
off a lKK)k, Alimony I:xf>osrei, which 
he subsec]iK*ntly hawked Irom street 
corners. In recent years Anthony has 
been uncomfortable alnml the exist¬ 
ence of this lH)ok, since it records 
that he, now the fount of all wisdom 
about happy marriage relations, was 
not entirely })erlect as a husband. 

Antiiony had discovered that you 
didn’t have to be a success at mar¬ 
riage to give advice about it. So out 
of the mins of his marriage came his 
Marital Relations Institute. At first 
it barely limpeel along and AnthoJiy 
had to take on other enterprises, lie 
taught public speaking in sonic of 
the scIkk)Is on 42nd Street not liir 
from the Ilea-circus belt, lie went to 
Albany to spellbind the legislature 
alx)ut some projxised alimony re¬ 
forms, and got several adopted. He 
made a study of the world’s divorce 
laws and read enough psychiatry to 
acquire a patter. 

During the early *30*5 he spent 
many hours at a cafeteria in Union 
Square, a hangout for disputatious 
radicals. A gifted street orator, he 
often joined in the general screaming 
for a revolution next month at the 


very latest, but he had one glaring 
capitalistic fault. He bragged he’d be 
rich some day if a radio program he 
had in mind could but get a trial. 

His chance came when catastrophe 
befell A. L. Alexander’s “Court of 
Gtxxl W’ill.” On this program law¬ 
yers and judges gave advice on all 
sorts ol questions. Alexander had an 
estimated 17,000,000 listeners. Sud¬ 
denly the New York Appellate Divi¬ 
sion barretl the giving ol legal acU'ice 
over the air. Anthony walked into 
wSiation WMC^A and proposed that 
he, director ol “ihe lamous Marital 
Relations Institute,” replace the 
judges and lawyers as advice giver. 
1 Ic was signet! at $=50 a week on a 
trial basis. 'Hu* CikkI W'ill Court was 
forgotten; “the original CiO(k 1 Will 
Hour” took o\'er. In 1937, True 
Story \Jugazim\ impressctl with the 
revival-meeting, conlessional llavot 
of the program, sjwnsorcd it at ^^5oo, 
then S7S0 a week. Diter lroni/.cd 
\ east became the sjionsor. Anthony 
had hit the jack jxit. 

The Ctx)d Will Hour is unre¬ 
hearsed, with no audience save the 
advice seekers themselves. I'rom the 
huntlretls who write begging to ap¬ 
pear, Anthony picks about 35 each 
week to interview in person. He 
avoids the “hot cases,” as the unwed- 
mother problems are called. 

Sunday afternoon the selectees 
troop up to WMCA. They’re per¬ 
mitted to take a friend or relative 
along for moral support. Eventually 
a deeply serious man, whose large 
gkesscs and black mustache make him 
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look like Groiicho Marx in a pensive 
moment, comes in to talk with them. 
I'his is Anthony. A skillful showman, 
he keeps an ear cocked for an Irish 
brogue, a southern accent, or a threat 
of tears that he can use lor ilramatic 
eflect. I le prc|xircs no script. I le mere¬ 
ly packages each case in his mind. 

1 le holds a short pej) rally before 
t!ie program, to calm the jielitioners. 
lie warns them not to say “damn,” 
not to mention names, adilresses or 
religi<'*ns, and not to he loo vivid in 
describing their marital grievances. 

"II you want to say your husband 
beats you,” he sometimes tells the 
women, “it doesn’t matter whether 
he uses a horsewhip or a baseball bat. 
Just say he beats you.” 

I'rotn their reactions, Anthony de¬ 
cides which 20 ol the 35 will aj^pear. 
'riie dumber, less colorful and more 
dangerous ones will lintl that An- 
thonv’s lime will run short just 
before he gels to them. 

W hen the announcer says, “'rhe 
case of Mrs. C. J.," Anthony mur¬ 
murs softly, “All right, madam, your 
problem, please,” and they’re oil. 
'J’he initials are no guide to the peti¬ 
tioner’s identity; they’ve been jncked 
from a hat. While the petitioner is 
stating the problem, Anthony purses 
his lips and stares at the ceiling. 'I'hen 
he starts discussing, the ease and his 
manner is often so lofty that some 
lisiejiers feel an urge to throttle him. 
Partly to counteract this his second 
wile, a former teacher of curylhmv, 
sits in the sponsor’s box, flashing him 
signals 01 scribbling notes which she 


sends to him by page boy. Sometimes 
she writes “Hurry,” to warn him 
that the petitioner of the moment is 
boring. Anthony requests this coach¬ 
ing. “1 want to know whether I’m on 
the ball,” he explains. 

Anthony has great courage. Peo¬ 
ple who are lax in their marital 
responsibilities he sometimes brow¬ 
beats unmercifully. Me infuriated 
romantics by telling a reformatory 
parolee not to marry the girl of his 
choice until he had lived down his 
past. 1 le laughed superiorly at a girl 
who proposed to reform her (iance 
alter marriage. “No, no, my child,” 
he said, “marriage is not a reforma¬ 
tory.” Rarely is a problem encoun¬ 
tered that is loo big lor John J. 
Anthony. W'hen he does find one, he 
makes it an event. “Keallv, only Clotl 
c«»ulil decide that problem,” he said 
on one occasion, “and may (Jod be 
with you in forming your decision.” 

Anthony’s .succe.ss is attested by 
his bad reputation with radio edi¬ 
tors, psychiatrists, sociologists and 
judges, who accuse him of exjiloiting 
human troubles. Only a man willi 
enormous prestige could stir them to 
such censure. On the other hand, he 
gels jobs for the jobless and crutches 
for the crippled; and he holds the 
Award of the Year, from the l^adio 
Listeners I'oundalion, Inc., of De¬ 
troit, for “unselfish service to human¬ 
ity.” His reply to the sociologists is 
that he solves cases in one twentieth 
the time they retjuire. “1 don’t have 
anything against sociologists,” he 
says. “1 sympathize with them.” 
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A soi.DiiiR ambling down the aisle occupied by a hundred soldiers and 
, of a train cast bound from Cali- .s;ii!ors. “Listen, guys ■-” he be- 
fornia leaned over a 12-year-old girl gan. . . . 

huddled in her seal and scribbling At C'hicago, surrounded by service 


on the corner of the paper bag which men, the little girl was taken to the 
licld her lunch, dinner and breakfast, war bond counter in the station 


“What are you writing, little girl?” 
he asked. 

Dignity in the set of her thin little 
shoulders, the girl looked up at him 
unsmilingly: “1 am writing a poem 
about luy mother. She died last 
I'riday and they have her up ahcatl 
iit the baggage car.” 

She handed him the grimy corner 
of the paper bag. It read: 

Mv modicr was su vi-ry nice 
She lu-ard v.ii- say iiiy jiiayer 

And when I woke she helped me 
dress 


where her admirers handed her a 
Sioo bond and S20 in cash for .spend¬ 
ing nionev. 

"What arc vou going to do with 
the extra §20, Kathleen?” .someone 
tjuestioned. 

“Tm going to buy a pair of 
galoshes,” she replied in a firm 
voice. "\Mieii my mother went to 
the hospital, .she told me that the 
next thing she was going to buy me 
was a pair of galoshes. I had better 
do it Jiow, myself.” 

— Rila l-il/.|>:ilri(.k in N. Y. Dtiiiy S'rn'i 


And hclpi’il me hrnsli my hair. 

At noon will'll I came liume irom 
.scliool 

She met me at the door, 

.And when I had finished hincli 
.She let me .sweep the lloor. 

'I’ll*; other ilay she pa.sscil away 
And now I'm on the train 
To Michigan, my Michigan, 

To go and to remain. 

'riie soldier cleared his throat and 
returned the little elegy. He made 
his wav back to his car which was 


A S.vri'RO.w morning auction in 
the little New Ilampsliire village 
had attracted the usual crowd of 
natives with impiisiiive children, 
avid-eyed womcircollectors in slacks 
and bandannas, and .sharp, quiet 
dealers ItKiklng for a "find.” Among 
them appeared a iamily so obviously 
jKiveriy-.strickeii that it wrung my 
heart, '['he woman wore a coat of 
1920 vintage, despite the warmth 
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of the day, and was interested in one 
article onh’ — an old hut well-cared- 
for sewinjj machine. Jler lanky hus¬ 
band stoo<l awkwardly beside* lier in 
faded blue overalls, ami their live 
children were literally in rags, patched 
and repalchcd. 

When the bidding started on the 
sc’.ing machine and the crowd per¬ 
ceived that the couple wanted it, no 
one hid against the woman's timid 
murmur ol “two dollars.” She looked 
hopefully at the auctioneer. I lis 
darting eves had taken in the situa- 
tion.and 1 really think he tjuickened 
his "going, going, gone.” And what 
a look ol happiness came o\ er her 
tired face as she realized it was hers! 

riiey slrajiped the sewing ma¬ 
chine onto the ancient J'ord and 
piled the live kids into the back seat. 
Ami as she climbed in hesiile her 
husband, J Jieard the woman sav: 
"Wasn't we lucky that nobody else 
wanted a sew ing machine this timer” 

I he silent conspiracy was human 
nature at its warmhearted best. 

— f In liiiilr I lyiii-, 

JoK w .AS a tough little warrior Irom 
1 lell's Kitchen, ])aro]ed to the Hoys' 
Club from the juvenile court, lie 
had stolen cash Irom store tills, 
swi[)eil a gun, taken a jiot shot at a 


cop, and cussed the judge who 
paroletl him. In the Boys’ Club, 
where 1 met him, Joe jiicked fights 
and tried to smash the “sissy joint.” 

One day the physical director was 
called to the telephone wltile referee¬ 
ing a haskelball game, lie turned to 
Joe. who was watching from tlie 
sideline.s. “Son,” he askeil, “could 
you take the whistle and referee 
ior me?” 

"I lell!” Joesaul. “ J'hat's a cinch.” 
And it was. 

Joe had a game leg which cx- 
clude<l him Inan pariicijxiting in 
.sports. '1 he doctor gave him a thor 
ough e.\aminatif)n, and .said, "Joe, 

1 think we can lix it I” 

Joe said hii.kilv, "Jeeze! Honest, 

l)t)C.-” 

'The fact was, as llu* club nurse 
discovered from the boy's mother, 
J(»e's badness dated irom the time 
he broke his leg jumping on a truck. 
Belore that he had been lops in 
neighborhood .sjiorls. 'I’o regain this 
lost leadership he stole momv to 
treat the gang, and pulled off tough 
exploits to win their admiration. 
With his leg straightened, Joe has 
become a dependable member of the 
club and e:a]nain of his team. He has 
found his way back. 

— I'lli/Hlirili l''ra7.rr 




N Ikish patriot once rcm.irked that cverv man should Itivc 
his native laiul, whether he was horn there or not. 


— Ouiiiriliiiii-tl by C'liarli-v IS. KmliiiMn 
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Condcnsci] from The Baltimore Sunday Sun ■ Alan Devoe 


F rom my study window one aft¬ 
ernoon last spring I saw a 
woodchuck slowly and clum¬ 
sily climbing up our 50'foot maple 
tree. I rubl)cd my eyes — lor all llic 
textbooks say that woodchucks arc 
ground animals. Nature, however, 
lias a way of confounding the au¬ 
thorities. 

Laboriously the wootlchuck 
hitched his heavy botly to the lop of 
the tree, making hard work oL it be¬ 
cause his claws are adapted for dig¬ 
ging, not climbing. 'I'hen, like an 
awkward bear, he backed slowly 
down. Every three or four feet he 
Iialied, and through iny liekl glasses 
1 saw him vigorously gash the bark 
of the tree with his sharp teeth. This 
kept up until he reached the ground, 
then he waddled oif 1.0 resume his 
normal occupation of ruining my 
garden. 

What did this cxiraortlinary per¬ 
formance mean.? 1 was witnessing, 
surely, some new manifestation of 
the ever-astonishing thing that is 
the wisdom of the wild. But what.? 

Three hours passed before the 
answer came. Just before dusk the 


Aiiihnr of “I>iwn to hnrlh,'* 

“Lives .Arcjiiiui Us," etc. 

woodchuck appeared again at the 
tree and again began to climb. At 
each place where he had cut a gash, 
sweet maple sap had oozcti out in a 
How of nectar; and the woodchuck 
methodically clambered from drink¬ 
ing place to drinking place, la]iping 
his fill! 

Laboratory experimenters who 
subject animals to the problems of 
mazes and puzzle boxes usually con¬ 
clude that animals do not think. But 
is their conclusion correct r Isn’t 
there, at least, an older kind of in¬ 
telligence than the intellect — intui¬ 
tion, subconscious insight, what ihe 
Indians called “deep-knowing”? My 
woodchuck confounded the “scien¬ 
tists.” 

The woodland nest in W'hich a 
grouse deposits her clutch of eggs is 
usually a shallow depression in the 
ground, lined with a lew deaci leaves. 
When the mother bird is sitting slie 
clFcctively conceals the eggs; but 
when she must be away from the 
nest, the dozen or so nearly white 
eggs are easily visible to enemies. So, 
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when leaving the nest, she cunningly 
scratches leaves and grasses over the 
eggs to hide them. 

Thai is a striking enough wisdom, 
hut a grouse in my wood lot showed 
her deep-knowing in a still more 
striking way. Whenever I came near 
her nest she would suddenly whirr 
awa\', yet the eggs were as thor¬ 
oughly covered with leaves as though 
she had had an hour instead of a 
s['»lii second in which to conceal 
them before taking flight. I was be¬ 
wildered. 

Finally', after many hours of 
watching from a nearby hiding 
place, I found how the trick was 
worked. 

While the grouse was sitting on 
her nest she picked up leaves in her 
beak and placed them on her back 
until she had spread a layer i^f them 
ON'er herself. Then, when she was 
suddenly startled — as by my' tossing 
a stone near the nest — she woiikl 
start her rakc-ofi' by an almost im¬ 
perceptible gliding-forward move¬ 
ment. 'I’lie dead leaves would slide 
ilown her back and settle upon the 
eggs, hiding them completely. 

Was that calculated performance 
instinctive, or tlitl it require actual 
thought and planning? 

Instinct w'ill not easily explain the 
wisdom sometimes shown c>en bv 
insects — which, most scientists 
agree, cannot think. Qmsklcr the 
extraordinary report on ant behav¬ 
ior by Major R. W. G. Kingston, the 
distingui'Sed British entomologist. 

While watching a colony of ants 


September 

among the fig trees in Bagdad, he 
amused himself by putting dowm 
bits of food for them and observing 
how, when a wandering ant found 
one of the morsels too big to move, 
it would go back to the nest and dis¬ 
patch a party to bring the tidbit in. 
This is a strange enough perform¬ 
ance, but suddenly Major Hingston 
realized that he was seeing something 
even more remarkable: the number 
of ants dispatched from the nest was 
proportionate to the size of the food- 
morsel to be brought in. He confirmed 
the fact by repeated experiments. 

“1 cut a grasshopper into three 
bits,” writes the major. “The second 
bit is twice the bulk of the first, and 
the third is twice as big as the second. 
1 give each to an ant. All three ants 
hasten to the nest and each sends a 
party to its own bit. I count the 
number of ants tlisjtatched: there arc 
28 at the smallest fragment, 44 at the 
next larger, and 89 at the largest 

IJ J 

piece! 

Many instances of the cunning of 
animals ir eluding their enemies 
challenge our belief that only man is 
capable of thinbjng. 'rhe fox, with 
the hounds after him, zigzags, back¬ 
tracks, bounds from boulder to boul¬ 
der in a shallow brook, and runs on 
Slone walls to confuse his trail. A 
rabbit darts in and out, under a 
bar bed-wire fence, and evades the 
pounces of a hawk. Similar cunning 
has been shown even by the opos¬ 
sum, an animal generally believed to 
be dim-w'itted. 

'File late naturalist, Dallas I^re 
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• Sharp, who liked lo hunt possums, 
kept a number of hounds about his 
place, and the vicinity was therefore 
one which a possum should have 
found hazardous to approach. Yet 
Sharp, while unbaling a corn shock 
close by the house one day, found a 
fat and drow'sy possum placidly 
curled up inside it. 

The animal had evidently been 
denning there for weeks. I’he dogs 
must have passed the corn shock in¬ 
numerable times, sniffed around it, 
and gone unsuspectingly on their way. 
What was the answer to the riddle? 

Sharp finally figured it out. The 
corn shock was situated, unlike any 
other in the field, close to an old rail 
fence that ran to the far boundary of 
the farm. One of the fence’s cross¬ 
stakes slanteil almost over the lop of 
the shock. Night after night the pos¬ 
sum hail ambled along the top rail of 
this fence until he came abreast of 
the corn shock, and then, with a fly¬ 
ing leap, entered the shock via its 
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top. And he had been coming out 
the same way. Never did he leave his 
track and scent on the ground near 
the nest, where a dog could find it. 

Perhaps scientists are right in say¬ 
ing that wild creatures cannot think. 
Vet there remains an unexplained 
wisdom of the wild which eludes the 
lalxiratory and escapes definition. It 
is something that partakes of the un- 
namable Wisdom that everywhere 
pervades the universe and its work¬ 
ings can be as humbling as a flower 
or a star. 

I- 

I Havk vr>u ever seen an unusual 
j example of a wiki creature's 
j “thinkmg”? Write your story in 
I not more than 300 words and send 
I it to Alan Devoe, The Reader’s 
I Digest, Plcasantville, N. Y. Con- 
tri(nilions cannot be acknowledged 
or rclurncil, but 5100 will be paid 
for any story published in The 
Reader’s Digest, 
i _ _ _ 




Recipe for Serenitv 

C I.ri.T.TAN Rt’ssi-ll, w^hen asked 
how she could keep her face so smooth, Jicr spirit so quiet, in spite of all 
the problems of her life, replied: “1 have put a sign on my mental 
door that reads, ‘Only the serene and the lovely can enter here.’ 
A thousand voices call me awav from mv resolve but I have trained 
myself not to hear them. I hold myself together, not by straining 
against the winds of life, but by ahvays sitting calmly in the center 
of the storm where there is no wind.” 

— Margery Wilsiin, The Woman You Wantio Be (1.ipi>inrott) 




By Eric Johnston 

President, Chaiiil>cr of Cuniincrec of the L'nlled States 


N A recent article in 
The Reader’s l^i- 
pesr * 1 defended 
and flatly advocated 
capitalism. J r e - 
ceived many lei let s of 
approval. Some readers, however, 
wrote: “Whose capitalism? Run by 
whom?” 

It is a sound query. From the 
strictly economic angle, there is capi¬ 
talism everywhere. Russia has a capi¬ 
talism. In Russia, as here, monev is 
gathered into cupititl funds then 
is put into capital outlays^ such as 
new factories and machines. It is 
done by the state; it is done by 
force; but it is tlone — and on a 
gigantic scale. 

There are the capitalisms of Italy, 
Germany and vSjxiin. 'IT.ey arc all 
“fascist,” but they difler in the 
amount of power which the state 
wields over investments. 

The capitalisms of the democra¬ 
cies vary, loo. British capitalism 
differs from American. American 
capitalism even differs within itself. 
It contains a strong tendency toward 
an open chance for all; it also con¬ 
tains a tendency toward domination 

*Sce "Your Stake in Capitalism,” The 
Reader's Digest, February, ’43. 


by a few. We cannot 
just say: We must 
choose between capi¬ 
talism and totalitari¬ 
anism. We have to say: 
n V must choose among 

capitalisms. 

1 sec three main capitalisms in the 
world. 

'I here is a capitalism of the bureau¬ 
crats. 1 am against it in its supreme 
oulflowering in Moscow, and in its 
seedling growths in Washington. 

'I'herc is a ca])italism of monopoly 
and special privilege. I am against it 
wherever it seeks to control, whether 
in iuirope or America. 

'I’hen there is a people's capitalism. 
I come from it. I want to see it sur¬ 
vive for every j)oor boy and girl in 
America after me. And not only 
survive, but triumph. Only America, 
I think, can light the world toward 
an ultimate capitalism of everybody. 

The essence of the capitalism of 
the bureaucrats is that the bureau¬ 
crats take the people’s money, and 
with it make themselves into a 
country’s only investing and manag¬ 
ing capitalists. 

We can see this best in Russia. 
Every vital Russian business unit is 
owned by the state, but it also pays 


'i'iiis i.. llii‘ lil'lli iirlicit' in 
a >i*ri(‘s iliiiiiiiiialIn'; basic 
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taxes to the state. I'liese taxes are so 
high that they often double or even 
quadruple the prices of the ncces- 
Siiries of life to the consumer. 7 ’hey 
cover the ordinary expenses of gov¬ 
ernment, and there arc immense 
sums left over. 'I'hose sums become 
capital and are iinested in new in- 
dusirial developments exactly as the 
burcauaats please. 

More capital is then got by loans. 
Nfany Russians have savings. An un¬ 
skilled Russian worker may gel only 
KH) rubles a month, but an average 
assembly-line worker may get 200 
and a very fast one earn 600 or more. 
A su}ierinlciulent who devises a faster 
speetl'Up system may get 10,000; he 
may also receive special prizes of 
50,000 or 100,000 rubles. Many Rus¬ 
sians have enough money to start 
businesses of their own. Hut what 
can they do with it? 'I hey have only 
two choices: to spend it, or to buy 
government bonds and in that way 
lend it to the bureaucrats. 

'I’hey might, for cxanijile, want to 
form a company to manukictiirc new 
helicopters. Hut the bureaucrats can 
say: “Vou’re going to make elec¬ 
tronic tubes for igniting electric fur¬ 
naces. 'Phat’s what Russia needs. W’c 
say so. We’re going to take your taxes 
and your loans and put them to work 
on what we think is good for you, 
and on nothing else.” 

Now tunc Moscow out for a mo¬ 
ment and tunc Washington in. You 
will hear our “government invest¬ 
ment spenders.'’ I’hcy say: 

“American private enterprise is 
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withering up. You can no longer 
find enough jilaces in it to invest 
your savings. So we are going it) lax 
those savings out of you and put 
billions of dollars into government 
investments which we will choose, 
^'ou ilon’t know what to do with 
your extra money. We do.” 

In Moscow and in certain high 

quarters in Washington this idea is 

called “economic democracy.” It 

is an idea that can be operatetl; 

Russia has proved that point. Hut it 

has nruhing to do with economic 

(lemacracy. It is just one more form 

of i-cr)nomic domination by a few. I 

am against it because 1 agree with 

old Samuel Adams of our American 

Revolution: “Ihc many arc wiser 

* 

than the few.” 

And for that same American Rev- 
olutionary reason I am equally 
against a capitalism that permits 
monopolies or grants special priv¬ 
ileges. 'I’he essence of that capitalism 
is tliat it aims at domination by pri¬ 
vate firms, already arrivetl, already 
esiablislietl. We can see it at its peak 
in Hritain. 

In the prewar period, many Hrit- 
ish key iiulustries, through their trade 
associations, allotted markets, regu¬ 
lated prices and put impediments 
in the way of any outsider who tried 
to enter the iinlustry. Phis is mo¬ 
nopolistic capitalism. The London 
Economist^ one of the world’s great 
busine.ss publications, calls it “a con¬ 
spiracy of the ///ellicient.” 

'Phis monopolistic capitalism has 
been under the ban of the law in the 
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United Slates ever since the Sher- the tendency is reversed, is on its 


man Anti -1 rust J^iiw was enacted m 
1800. Hut tlic urge to maintain some 
ol its practices continues under¬ 
ground. Peri(xiically it has been 
dragged into the light hy court pro¬ 
ceedings; our court records contain 
testimony on cHorts by monop- 
ollitic business to su})prcss free busi¬ 
ness enterprise in this free cotmiry. 

Usually the men who at tempt such 
things have no criminal intent. And 
1 do not speak against their bigiu'ss. 
Some of our biggest businesses arc 
among our most democratic. I'hcy 
practice open competition and leave 
their industry open to all. 1 speak 
alx)ut suppression of competition. 
And 1 ask: 

How can an .'\merican business¬ 
man hope to rally the American peo¬ 
ple for free enterprise against gov¬ 
ernment domination when he is prac¬ 
ticing or trying to practice domina¬ 
tion in his own indusirv.f* Can he not 

j 

.see that the people will prefer domi- 
mition by a government which they 
elect, rather than tlomination by 
private individuals whom they do 
not elect.? Qin he not see that mo¬ 
nopolistic capitalism leads right on 
to the capitalism of the bureaucrats.? 

British businessmen arc now being 
obliged to sec it. Virtually every 
British plan for a “better Britain” 
after the war is full of proposals for 
more and more businc.ss controls and 
business operations by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Russi.. is run by a bureaucracy in 
a workman’s blouse. Britain, unless 


way toward being run by a bureauc¬ 
racy in an old .school tie. 

I'here is only one capitalism that 
is prool against bureaucracy: a peo¬ 
ple's capitalism. 

A [people’s capitalism recjuircs thc.se 
things: 

A people with savings c.ipital - - 
in their pockets. 

Business gates open wiiler and , 
wider to all who wish to enter with 
their savings, their capital — even on 
the smallest scale. 

Honest business competition to 
bring j^rices lower and lower, in onler 
to increase the purchasing power, the 
savings and the capital of the people. 

A people’s capilali.sni jnits the 
total peojde fust. It goes beyond the 
dictum: “What’s Good (or Business 
Is Good for Vo//.” It knows an even 
belter one: “What’s (Jood for the 
People Is (jood for Business." 

A people’s capitalism therefore 
welcomes unsub.sidized agricultuial 
cooperative .societies which legiti¬ 
mately .strive to protect adecjtiale 
incomes for farmers, and labor unions 
which legitimately strive to protect 
adccjuate incomes for wage-workers. 
It is convinced that it can get richer 
on a prosperous people. A prosperous 
people are a bigger market for the 
products of bu.sine.ss; a prosjicrous 
people will pnxluce more new capi¬ 
tal for busine.ss — and a people’s 
capitalism forever wants more new 
capital and more new capitalists. 

A people’s capitalism believes that 
the broadest road toward more jobs 
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is more job Toward iliat 

ciul, it does not reject the helj) of 
government. Some citizens say: (live 
iis a "neutral” government wliich 
will just keep its hands oil. T'here 
never was any .such government. No 
government can be neutral toward 
its country's econo.'iiic lile; every 
government all the lime heljis sonic 
caj'italism. Our own government 
luis at times helpeil monopolistic 
ca{Mialism and at other limes 
buriaiicralic capitalism. 

When it prevented the western 
prairies Irom becoming an area ot 
large leudal landed estates and (by 
means ol the 1 lomestr ad Law» made 
them into an area of small lanns, it 
promoted a peojile's capitalism. 

The government .shoultl pnenotc 
only a peo[)l(‘’s capitalism. It can ilo 
this in nianv ways Imt basically 
by giving the greatest jiossible en¬ 
couragement to those w!u) will pro¬ 
vide new capital for lu w enterprise. 

Specilicallv, it can ri vise its ia.\es 
tr) help new small linns gel started, 
ami help provi* !e lor expansion, in old 
firms. .Vt present, men with spare 
dollars seldom put them into new 
competition against established linns. 
T he taxes they woukl incur are pro¬ 
hibitive. Dr. Sumner Slichtcr of 
Harvard University estimated that 
billions of dollars of savings and capi¬ 
tal have thus been headed off from 
entering new American industrial de¬ 
velopments. Our government 'Jiinks 
it self progressive, but on this point it 
is utterly reactionary. It is fortifying 
the old and repelling the new. It 
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needs to turn around and say to every 
investment dollar: 

If you stay idle, you \\i\ full ta.xes.. 
On the other hand, if you venture 
into a new business or into an expan¬ 
sion of an old one, and take a chance., 
and thereby risk a total loss while 
trying to give the country a new 
des elopnu'iit and a new benelit, vou 
gel a trial period ol lightened taxes. 
T hat would be inccntivi- tax.ition — 
taxation which promotes progress 
and a people's capitalism. 

The time to do such things is 
right now. Never have we more 
nceiled a government with the spirit 
of the liomestead Law. On every 
side imlusirial scientists are advanc¬ 
ing into new lands. We see them 
making jietroleum produce new in¬ 
gredients for new .synthetic rubbers, 
new drugs, new dves, and new pla.s- 
lics in combinations nevi-r before 
imagined. Hundreds ol n«‘W busi¬ 
nesses can ari.se out of by- products ol 
coal, and out of by-products of f.irm 
and loresl - 2o(),oo(),ooo tons ol 
which are a\ailable every year for 
translormation into thousands ol 
pl.istics for thousands of uses. 

Our business juiblicaiions are 
throbbing with the'jiromise ot ne\\ 
chemical and metallurgical and elec¬ 
tronic projects. T'he.se things are 
largely the result of venture, ol ex¬ 
perimentation, by older, established 
concerns. But the new products can 
also be developed by newcomers 
men of drive and vision who arc 
pushing up constantly in the vast 
energv that is .\merica. 1 wish well to 
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mv fellow businessmen who already 

^ ■ * 

have established businesses, but I 
think that they themselves will 
thrive belter if we also have the new¬ 
comers — in multitiules. 

1 know that the newcomers can be 
summoned. The other dav I talked 
to a young labor ollicial. He was in 
uniform, anti was going overseas. I 
said to him: “When you get back, I 
supjx 3 se you’ll aim to be a big labor 
leader.” 

Hut he surprised me. 

“No. no," he said. “When I get 
biick ril he looking lor a chance to 
start a business of my own!" 

'J’hat spirit still lives in America as 
nowhere else, fust give it a show! 
(^ur young men in uniform, when 
they get back from all over the 
world, will want an America that is 
open. Open to them to get jobs. 
Open to them to be leaders of labor. 
Hut open to them also to be employ¬ 
ers of labor. Open to them to slake 
out claim'; on the stretching prairies 
ol our new indu.sirial-scientific ex¬ 
plorations where the hori/.ons are as 
broad as they ever were in })ioneer 
Kansas and Nebraska. (Jpen to them 
to have a chance to tal^c a chance. 

Without that spirit .\merica ulti¬ 
mately will come to be just one more 


modern mendicant country whose 
citizens must beg jobs from the pow¬ 
erful few' at the government top or 
at the business top. We can have tex) 
much top. We can have tex) much 
bottom. Wc never can have too 
much middle. 

I’lic essence of a people’s capital¬ 
ism is this: it expands the middle. It 
draws people up into having dollars; 
then it draws them up into ris/(ing 
dollars. And it has complete conli- 
dcncc that it will prcxluce jobs belter 
than any other capitalism because it 

prcxluces people.creative people 

— better than any other capitalism. 

I separate myself wholly from 
those who say that our .\merican 
economic system must follow’ along 
into what is called the “maturity” of 
the I'.uropean economic systems. 1 
.say that what we need is a revived 
Americanism to give us a new birth 
of economic freedom. And that w’hat 
we need is anoilier Lincoln to hold 
up to those Luropean countrijs 
w'hich are ch(X)sing only between 
plutocracy and bureaucracy the ex¬ 
ample of an economy the people, 
hy the people, /br the people. 

'I’hat is the greatest contribution 
America can make to the planning of 
a workl that is to be free. 




►peaking of shoe rationing, the other night a guy pushed me in a 
doorway, pulled a gun and .said, “I’ul up your feet!” 


- Mrniiy Yuunftman (Kate Smith Hour — CBS) 




My life with Mother’s Boarders 



A CONDKNSA'IION 1-ROM TIIK UDOK BY 


ROSEMARY TAYLOR 

r.wLoR writes oi her lile with Mother’s hoarders with a 
joyful zest that places Mother in the first rank of literary relatives,” 
says the New ^’ork Times Boo\ Review. But Father who is out for a 
“killing" and regards his wife’s activities as “penny-ante stufr' almost 
steals the show at times. I’his deft, amusing, heart-warming chronicle 
of what went on in an Arizona boardinghouse wlicrc the boarders 
were part of the family and formed a claque for Mother’s cooking and 
Father's tales is a book that readers will speak of with allection for a 
long time -to come. 



M otiiI'U h:ul boarders loiii; Ik- 
lore she had us children. 
. In laet she sneaked her lirsl 
ones inio die house when I'adier 
wasn’t lookinjf, soon alter she was 
niairied. 

I'adier and Mollier were marrieil 
in liiijy. d'hey lirsl lived in Phoe¬ 
nix, Arizona, in a hide hriek house 
on Second Avenue, which ihey’il 
huili widi nionev ihev’d saved. It 
was just a cracker box ol a place - 
you can't save much on a school- 
ma'am’s .salary ol S7;5 a nionih and 
a wholesale grocery clerk’s of Sioo. 
Bui it had a parlor, dining room, 
bedroom, kitchen and two thirds of 
a bathroom— the tub an<l basin. 
The other thii\l ol the plumbing was 
taken care ol bv a little hou.se in the 
rear. 

I'hey had to .skimp on furniture. 
‘There was a golden oak ilining room 
set, a bed and a bureau, a kero.senc 
stove a;id table in the kitchen, and 
nothing at all in the jiarlor. I'hey 
kept the parlor shades down end 
took callers into the dining room. 

One day Father happened to tell 
Mf)lher about a .salesman who had 
come, into the store, a Stephen Kane. 


“Seems like a nice fellow,” .said' 
I'ather. “He’s going tf) locate here 
aiul work out ol I’hoenix.” 

“Where is he slaying.'” asked 
Mother. 

".\t the hotel, but he has a wile 
and wants to find a room in a private 
home." 

\\'hen I'ather came home that 
night, there was Steve Kane, sitting 
on the porch in his shirt sleeves, 
while Mrs. Kane bustled about in 
the kitchen j)reparing their supjH-r. 

“We leel .so gratelul to you for 
telling your wile about us,” beamtd 
.Mrs. Kane, as h'ather gurgled .some¬ 
thing in his throat. 

As soon as I'ather got Mot Ikt alone 
in the rlininti room, he stormed: 

“ I'aking in roomers! People will 
think 1 caji't siipj)orl my \\ife!’' 

“Who cares what they think.?” 
soothed Mother. “We’ll have $20 a 
mojith, won’t we.?” 

“Hut how have vou worked it.? 
That room had no furniture.” 

“Oh, I’ve gis en them our room,” 
explained Mother. 

“Our room!” 

“Don’t worry. I’ve got some furni¬ 
ture for us.” 
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"No privacy,” mourned Failu-r, 
“.strangers all over the house.” 

"'riicy won’t hoiher us. rhey’ll 
Slay in their own room anti eat in the 
kitchen, ^'tui won’t even see them.” 

At this point Mrs. Kane came in 
and asketl ii she could borrow a little 
mustard. 

"Ortainly,” said Mother. “Help 
yourscll." 

"d'hank you.” smiled Mrs. Kane, 
and then, putting her iMiid around 
the dooi again, “I do think it’s too 
mean to make your husband sleeji on 
the floor. We should have stayed .u 
the hotel tt)nighi.” 

“Oh, he won’t mind a hit.” 
.Mother assured her, trying iu)t to 
see Fa tiler's expression. 

Without saying a word bather 
rose to his feel anil stalked over 
to die parlor and o|)ened the door. 
There was nothing in tlie room but 
a mattress on the floor where Mother 
had mtide up the bed and, holding 
their clothes in place of a bureau, 
three orange boxes piled one on top 
ol the othei. 

While I'aiher stared in speechless 
fury. Mother babbled, "Tomorrow, 
the first thing. I’ll go down and buy 
a bedstead and a bureau. Anyhow,” 
continued Mother, as Father, still 
speechless, went back to the dining¬ 
room table and sat down, "it’s wicked 
to keep that room to ourselves when 
wc don’t need it and thev do. .And 
it’s wicked not to get that money, 
when it won’t inconvenience us 
at all, when wc won’t -even see 
them. . . 


Mrs. Kane now appeared in the 
doorway with a platter in her hand. 

“Won’t you have .some o! our 
meal balls.' I m.nde too many and 
ihey’re'awlully good.” She put sonu 
on .Mother’s jdaie and, despite Fa 
ther’s violent gesture of protest, on 
his plate, too. 

“ Thank vou.” said Mother, “and 
won’t you have some of our salad.^” 

Nfrs. Kane stood in the doorway' 
tasting. “.My, ib.aTs good, '^'ou’ll 
have to give me the recipe for vour 
dre.ssing. Now I’ll hurry and get mv 
dishes out ol the way before you 
come in.” 

TNploded b’ather, “'This is the 
damnedest, silliest arranuement I'Two 
women cooking, eating at two tables, 
swapping food back and forth! Hell! 
II we’re going to have them in the 
house, tliey might :is well eat with 

t % 

us. 

“1 think so, loo,” agreeil Mother. 

So the next day Mother madc 

a new a;ran"emenl wherebv she 

• 

charged them S^o each for room and 
board. .\nd alter a lew davs I'aiher 
stojiped sulking, for Mother fixed 
up the parlor vi'ry comfortably, and 
the Kanes were reallv awfully' nice. 
.And he could set the extra money 
was going to come in very handy. 

In fact, because of it —and be- 
cau.se Ste\e Kane kept telling him 
he was being wasted in ofTice work - 
Father gave up his job in the wbiole- 
.sale grocery store and Ux^k on the 
agency for .Arbuckle’s coffee for 
Arizona ami New Mexico. 

“I wouldn’t have done it,” Father 
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told protesting and panicky Mf)thcr, 
‘‘but you’ve got that board moiii-y 
and I know we won't starve. Ntiw 
I’ve got a chance to get ahead." 

Ricuit from the first Father did 
well with his coflee, but lie didn't 
have a steady income. Some monilis 
his commissions were big; some 
months they were small. Ihis wor¬ 
ried .\lollier, who liked to know, as 
she put it, “where she was at.” 

Having been born right alter the 
Ci\il War, aiul brought up on a 
war-ruined southern plantation. 
Mother had a terror of not having 
something laid by. Whenever there 
was the possibility of making money, 
she lell she had to seize it. 

d'he next lime bather was awav 
on an exieiuled tri]i, .Mother heard 
of another cou[)le, the Sa\\vers, who 
were looking lor a loom. I hev were 
from Michigan, and Mrs. Sawyer 
had lost a child ami was so melan¬ 
choly about it that lu r husband had 
brought her out to Phoenix to see ii 
she wouldn’t pick u|i in the warmth 
ami sunshine. 

Mother gave the Sawvers her and 
Father’s room, and lor hersell rented 
at a dollar a week a lolding couch 
which she juil in the dinitig room. 
Since the entrance to the bathroom 
was through one f)l the bedrooms, 
this meant that she’d have to wash 
at the sink. “l>ul I don’t know any 
easier way of earning S2 a day," she 
told Rose Kane. And she warned the 
Sawyers iiiey could stay otily till 
Father came home. 


When I'ather got back he ra\e«l 
and stortiied and shouted so loud 
that Mother dragged him into the 
kitchen where the Sawyers couldn't 
hear. 

ou ought to be ashamed of 
yoursell,” she scoldeil. “Here lliat 
poor wotnan’s lost lier child and 
\()u’re carrving on like this." 

"I’m sorry she's lost her bahv." 
cried Father. “Hiil is that any reason 
lor me to wash in the sink and sleej) 
on a couch with mv feet hanging 
over: 

“W hv will vonr lei t h;mg over.'" 
demanded M(»ther. 

“Ilecaiisi that couch is too damn 
short, rhat's a child's bed!" And 
1 ather strode into the (lining room 
and flung himsell down on the couch. 
.Mother saw it was true. I here was 
a loot less ol couch than there was ol 
I'alhiT. 

“I’ll fix it," promised .Mother. 
“I’ll j>ut an orange box at the end, 
with a jiiilow oti it. It’ll be perlecily 
comloriable. It ’s just lf)r three clavs. 
I heir week is up Simday.” 

Hut when wSutidav came the Saw¬ 
yers didn’t w.'int to leave. “Please 
let us stay oil another week,” .Mr. 
Sawyer begged .Mother. “My wife 
is .so much better. She says .she must 
stay here, she simply 

.\t the end ol the week it was just 
the .same. 

“Well," moaned Ihithcr, “Fni 
away a lot. At least 1 can be com¬ 
fortable away from home." 

Hut he couldn’t stav mad. Mr.s. 
Sawyer was so pathetic, such a thin 
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liitlc tiling. He ifiinnl with the 
Olliers in trying to make her eat and 
in trying to amuse her. Aiul J''alher 
eouldn’l he indillerent to all I hat 
money coming in. I hev now had 
<juitc a little ncsl egg in the hank, 
over which Mother gloated jiroudly. 

I'ather didn’t want to miss any 
opjioriunities for making money 
cither. Ihil unlike Mothir, he was 
alter “killings.” “1 can't waste lime 
on tiiis pennv-ante stull,” he’d tell 
Mother. 

One time when I'ather was in 
l ucson a ipieer leeling came over 

Mother.she was always getting 

ijuic-r leelings of one kind and an- 
Ollier, and usually they were right, 
loo. So persistent was this idea that 
she put on her hat and went liown 
to the hank and asked lor their 
halance. It was something under So! 

Ves, .said the cashier, her hushand 
had drawn out the money .some lime 
ago. 

Almost hesidc her.sell. Mother got 
l*a I heron the long-distance telephone 

an imheanl'ol extravagance. 

hat her was soothing, hut vague. 
^ e.s, he’d drawn out the money. 
I le’d he home in a we ek and tell her 
all about it. 

d'he next day Mother got an 
envelope aildressed in I'ather’s hand¬ 
writing; in it was a handhill, an¬ 
nouncing an auction of lots, with 
Ixmd music and free lemonade, d’hat 
\sas all. 

hat her arrived home one night 
after dinner, looking as smug as the 
canary-eating cal. I'he Kanes and 
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the Sawyers, .sensing a domestic 
crisis, vani.shed into their rooms. 

.\lier listening to a furious lecture 
ahoul taking “our” money out of 
the hank without consulting her, 
I'ather calmlv announced that he’d 

j 

hoiighl a lot of land around the 
viniversity in 'I’ucson; about So acres, 
in fact. 

“I got it cheap,” ex[)lainctl I'athi'r, 
“around $4 an acre.” 

“h'our dollars ai\ acre!” gasped 
Mother, Ifir that meant he’d spent 
the entire nest egg. “What will vou 
do with that land.'” 

“Diiln’t you read the handhill 1 
sent voiir ’ tlemanded I'ather. 

“Ol cmirsc I read it. hut I don’t 
know a hat it means.” 

"lust what it says. I cut up those 
acres iiuo lots. I rented a big circus 
lent anil a brass hand. I hired an 
auclicsneer and a lot of carriages. I 
got the people out there, and auc¬ 
tioned oil the lots, (iave them free 
lemonade, loo.” 

“Of all the crazy schemes! Spend 
ing our monev on such foolishness!” 
.\s an allerthought, “Okl you .sell 
any lots?” 

h’ather nodded casually. “A few.” 

* 

Then he got up anil jwilled down all 
the shades, doing it slowlv and care- 
fullv. leather knew a dramatic mo- 
ment when he had one. 

“Ves, I soli! a few,” he repealed. 
Then before Mother’s [xjpping eyes 
he began to empty his pockets, pull¬ 
ing our roll after roll of hills until the 
table was covered. Last was a canvas 
sack ol gold and silver coins. 
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“Want to count it?” asked Failicr. 
“I think it ainouius to Si827. 
what do you think now?” 

Mother was so excited she couldn’t 
talk. "1 think you’re wonderlul,” 
she got out hnally. 

A I'liw DAYS later Mr. Sawyer 
cant: to Mother, his face beaming, 
and saiil they'd be leaving for M'chi- 
gan the next day. Mrs. Sawyer 
looked radiant, loo, and alter ilinner 
she took Mother into her room lor a 
long talk. 

“What do you suppose struck 

them? ’ leather asked Mother when 

they went to bed. “All this time 
* 

they couldn’t leave, just had to slay 
here, ami Jiow they’re oil in this 
awful hurry. It sure is a mystery.’’ 

“No, it isn’t,” said Mother. "She’s 
going to have a baby. She told me 
she hail to slay here until she got 
pregnant, that il she went away 
before, she knew she wouldn't get 
pregnant.” 

"Of all the loony ideas!” snorted 
Father. ’ Couldn’t she get j)regnant 
back in Michigan P .\ny jiarlicular 
magic in this house?” 

"Mavbe,” said Mother. “Rose 
Kane is going to have one.” 

"Oh! Well, that’s line.” 

“And,” added Mother casually, 
we are, tix). 

“Great jumping grasshoppers!” 
cried bather. “Why don’t you tell a 
fellow.?” 

The Money Father had made in 
Tucson was burning a hole in his 


pocket. 'I'here were those mining 
claims near (ilobc he could pick up 
for a song. 'I'herc was that ice plant 
in Nogales. And there was more land 
in 'I'ucson. 

But Mother, too, had her mind on 
real estate. (She also wanted Father’s 
jiioney invested in something sen¬ 
sible.) 

"We’ve just got to buy that lot 
next door,” she insisted. 

“W'hy, for heaven’s sake?” b'a- 
ther wanted to know. 

“Because if we don’t, Mr. Schmalz 
is going to buy il.” 

“Great jumping grasshopjiers!” 
gasped I'ather. 

jNlr. Schmalz was the town cobbler 
and had ir chikJren, the oldest 14. 

“We’ll have just about enough,” 
Mother continued, “to pay for the 
lot and a five-room house.’' 

“House?” questioned Father. 

“It’s no use having an empty lot; 
we’ll have to build a house to get 
something out of it.” 

So they bought the lot and Mother 
drew the jdans for the house, decid¬ 
ing to be her own contractor and 
hire the workmen herself. 

“I watched our hou.se being bu;lt,” 
she replied to Father’s protest. “Fm 
just duplicating it with one extra 
room. You remember how I asked 
all those questions. I’ve got all the 
specifications right here in my recipe 
book.” And she brought forth tlv 
book, and there, mixed in with how 
to make a one-egg cake and how to 
roll out noodles, were the “recipes” 
for cement and plaster, the proper- 
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tions of color and oil for paint, and 
how many nails lo juil in a shingle. 

Book in liand, she jnailc her con¬ 
tracts with the bricklayers, the plas¬ 
terers and painters, llic carpenters 
iiid plumbers. Every minute she 
:oiild spare, she watched the work 
Iveing done. I'he foundation men 
found they coiililn’t skimp on ce- 
:^icnt. When the paint was stickier 
:han she thought it ought to be, off 
li Larne and she mixed the next batch 
lierseJf. She called up lo the niofers, 
‘Now you put the right number 
jf nails in each of those shingles.” 
'\nd she made railu r climb up on 
'he roof and count the nails. 

1 low the workmen must have 
hated her! 

One day after a lour of inspection, 
bather came storming in. “"J'hc men 
say there’s to be no kitchen over 
there. How can you sell a house witli- 
•jui a kilciieii?” 

"But we’re not going.lo sell it,” 
soothed Mother, “we’re going to 
rent it.Why have a parlor or a kil- 
vhen when ih' boys wcnildn’t need 
liiem anyway.? We can have a kit¬ 
chen later if we want. l»ut now we’ll 
ila^e just bedroom.s, and there can 
be two boys in each room. At $7.50 
rr nil mill each, that's $15, and five 
limes 15 is $7=5.” 

“What bo)s ire you talking 
about.?” snapped Father. 

"Why, Cass Casoo anti ferry Blake 
irom the whole.sale hou.se, ant.’ their 
Iriend, Walter I fanny, and they 
I-.now three others who’ll come. 'I'liat 
makes six .ilrcatlv. I’lieY say they 


won’t have any trouble gelling the 
other four.” 

“My CJod!” gasped Father. “You 
didn't want Schmalz and his ii 
chiltlren, anti now you want ten boys 
living next to us.” 

“But the boys will be gone all 


day.” 

“Ifut ihev’ll be there at night. 


vSupposc they have drinking parties, 
bring in women. . . .” 

“But I’m gelling the kind of boy.s 
who won’t do lho.se ihinns. ('ass is a 
nice boy - ■ he teaches in the Sunday 
scluKiI — aiul jerry is nice, and they’ll 
get their friends. It won’t be a 
riKiming bouse. It'll be a sort rif 
club, the Seconil Avenue ('lub.” 

“Wlial's the u.se of my saying 
anything.?” groaned F'aiher. “'^’on'll 
do what you want. Rooming house! 
My wife running a rooming house!” 

Right from the first the Second 
Avenue ('lub was a suceess. I'lic 
boys liked the dormitory life and 
from next door Mother kepi an 
eye on things and took up matters 
that needed to he taken up with 
Cass C'a.soo, the house presiileni. 

“Look here, Cass,” slu^'d say, “if 
your friends arc going lo use my 
towels to polish their shoes, I'm not 
going lo provide any towels. But 
here are some soft old rags you can 
use.” 

They were a nice group of boys, 
and Mother played the role of elder 
si.'^ter to them, having them over 
by iwixs and threes lo a meal, bossing 
them when they needed Ixxssing, 
li.siening lo their love troubles, tell- 
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ing them to get haircuts, taking 
care of them when they were sick. 

Even my coming made no tlifTer- 
ence, for as h'alher liked to remark, 
“Now if you were working in a store 
or going out as a dressmaker, a ha by 
would be difliciilt. Hut you’re in a 
business where it d()(‘sn'l matter. 
V.)irrc a damn smart woman!” 

This constant reiteration l:y I'a- 
ther of how damn smart she was 
irked Mother. “S(unetimcsl actually 
think you like me to work,” .she 
would fKMlt. 

“I do," b'aiher would agree, “be¬ 
cause you like it. When you stop 
liking it, you can stop doing it.” 

“I lf>w can 1 stop when 1 know 
you're going into these cra/.y 
schemes.'” 

“ rhey'rt not cra/.y,” I'ather 
would protest, “they’re golden op¬ 
portunities. It would be wicketl,” 
he'd go on, using Mother’s own 
argument, “when 1 see them to let 
them pass by.” 

I'A'iiir.K'.s next scheme did si-em 
pretty cra/.y. lie bought a laundry 
over in Tucson. 

“I>ut do you know anything about 
running a laundry groaned 
Mother, when .she recovered irom 
the fust shiK'k of tlie news. 

“No, I don’t, but the same fore¬ 
man ■ - and he’s a humdinger - is 
staying on. Instead of the former 
owner’s getting the profits. I’ll get 
them. And they’re big — Tve .seen 
tbc bo(,xs — they’ll average S300 a 
month.” 


“Why does anyone want to give 
up such a nice business.^” 

“Because Stacey wants to retire. 
He’s going back east where his 
children arc.” 

Mother shook her head. “There’s 
something very, very fishy about all 
this,” she prophesied. 

Ami she was right. 

Old Man Stacey turned out to 
be, in I'ather’s words, “a damned,, 
dirty, yellow .skunk.” Instead of 
going back e.ast he stayed on in 
'J’ucson anti started another laiindrv. 
He look with him the humtlinger 
ol a loreman, the kt y workers, and 
most of the custfimers. 

I'ather moanetl and groaned and 
paced the lloor. "I haven’t any bu.si- 
ness. I can’t meet those payments. 
What am I going to do.'” 

“Do.* I’d get out,’’advised .Mother. 
“Let him have his old laundry, d'ake 
vour loss, and let it be a lesson to 
you.” 

“No,” I'ather decided, “I’m going 
to light him. I’ll get hold of some 
cash. L(M)k, we can borrow .some 
money on this projn-rty. . . .” 

“Never!” Mother broke in. 
“Never, never! I’ll not be now 
money on lhe.se houses, 'i'hcy’re our 
living. I’m not going to be on the 
street with two babies and no home.” 
(d'hc .second baby was young Ehillip, 
born shortly before b'ather bought 
the laundry. Oliver came along a 
few years later.) 

So b'aiher went back and forth 
between Phoenix and Tucson, strug¬ 
gling with a busine.ss he knew noth- 
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ing about, fighting the dirty skunk’s 
competition as best he could. Each 
time he brought back a worse report, 
lie couldn’t cat, he couldn’t sleep. 

“You’re letting that old side¬ 
winder ruin me,’’ he accused Mother. 

“'I’hat old sidewinder may ruin 
you,” Mother told him, “but he’s 
not going to ruin me. I’m going to 
keep these houses.” 

'riien one day Mother heard Fa- 
llicr coming up the path whistling. 
Mother knew he had something to 
tell her. I le had that look on his 
lace. Hut he waited until alter din¬ 
ner when the boarders had gone to 
tlu ir rooms. 

"Well, Mother,” he gloated, “I 
think vou’re going to sell these 

I 19 

nemscs. 

"Now we’ve been OM-r all that.” 

"Look, what have we got in them 
- S.joDO? Now suppose we could 
get S75<») f«M- them.” 

"We couldn’t gel S7500, and I 
wouldn’t sell anyway.” 

" Ten thousand — would yon lake 
tlialr” 

"No,” said Mother. “Will you 
Mo|-> being silly.” 

"I’m not silly. W’ill you sell lor 
$i2,o(*o? Yes, or no.’ 

“Of course I’d sell lor Si2,000. 
Now are you finished playing your 
little game.'” 

“I’m finished,” grinned Father, 
bringing out some jxipers. “I th.ought 
$12,000 would get you. Sign here.” 

It was one ol tho.se fantastic real 
rsiatc tran.sactions that happened so 
iften in the boom days of t he young 


W'est. W’ord had got out that a big 
W ater Lasers’ Building was to go up 
in Phoenix. There was a mad scram¬ 
ble to buy property around it. And 
Mother’s hoiLSCs were just half a 
block away. 

But Mother refased to sign unless 
$.^ooo were given to her for another 
house in 'J’ucson. “Anti,” .she .said, 
“it’s going to be a big house, with 
lots ol bedrooms — for boanlers!” 

As for Lather — heeled with ca.sh 
anti righteous wrath, he wtumtl up 
owning both launilrles anti running 
oltl sitlewiiuler Stacey out t)f town. 

In fact, for a while .Mtither really 
believed Father might be settling 
ilown. He talked no more of “kill¬ 
ings” bi:r concent ratetl on such prob¬ 
lems as getting the Pullman Com¬ 
pany to put its lijjen olf at Tiic.son 
rather than at Id Paso, and in getting 
more anil more tlirtv clothes awav 
from the washerwiimen. 

.And then with evervthing l()t)king 
.so rosv and peacelul, Lather sud- 
tlenly retired and put Ru.ss Logan, 
his barber, in charge. 

"Your barber.'” Mt)ther gaspcif. 

"But he's a go-getter.” L'ather 
insisted. “It’s going to be all right, I 
tell you.” 

Lhibelievably enough, it was. 

The barber got an exlremelv com- 
petent man from back blast as the 
plant foreman. Ku.ss thcii concen¬ 
trated on his real gift, which was 
making frieiuls, and where he made 
frienils he made customers. And 
L'ather drew his check as pre.sident 
and never went near the place. 
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7 ’hc truth was that Father was 
temperamentally imfitied for steady 
plugging. .Vs Mother once said to 
me, “Your father gets a lire started 
under one pot, and as soon as tliat 
starts to boil, lie lakes his fire away 
and puts it under another." 

Sub<iivisions, cattle ranches, ho¬ 
tels, theaters, mines, a bank oh, 
that disastrous bank--oil wells — 
Father was in them all. And each 
was going to put us on Fasy Street. 

Hut I'aiher was always coming 
home crying he was going broke and 
for Nfother to “go easy” on the 
groceries. .And the next dav borrow¬ 
ing Sio,ooo to put in a gold mine! 

No wonder Mother took in 
boarders. 

We NTiVER had all-vear boarders, 
and every summer when the board¬ 
ers left - - being for the most part 

teachers or tourists.Mother would 

say, “Now next fall I'm not going to 
have so many jietjple." Hut fall 
woukl come and she’d rent the liv¬ 
ing room, then the next room. 'I’lien 
there would arrive unexpectedly 
some people who’d boanleil with us 
before — and how could she not 
take them? — or some friends or 
relatives ot erstwhile boarders. Or 
Father would be particularly need¬ 
ing extra money at this p iijit. He- 
lore long the fiinilv would once 
more be telescoped into the one 
little back bedroom or out on the 
sleejiing porch. 

We w^rc happy-go-lucky our¬ 
selves, and we made llur boarders 


part of the family. If we had a parly, 
they were of course included. If we 
needed their rooms to dance in, down 
came their bcils, up came their rugs. 
We had them painting place cards, 
icing cakes, beating mayonnaise, roll¬ 
ing up rugs, carrying borrowed fur¬ 
niture. When the cook left, the 
boarders pitched in with the dishes. 
Home lile they paid for, and home 
life .t^hey got. 

Mother was a terrible housekeeper. 
None of us put anything away until 
absolutely nc'cessarv, and then it was 
thrust hurriedly into a window seat 
or a chjsel. d o this dav in Mother’s 
house you open a closet door warily, 
or objects fall down on your head. 

Mother leared to discard anything 
lest she could use it later and 
usually she could. Hut what junk we 
hoarded-broken picture frames, 
handleless cups, tennis shoes with the 
.soles worn out, old magazines, broken 
fiuniture. 'I here was half a diction 
arv -one of those big ones - that 
f(jr years 1 tried to throw out. I low 
Mother let the other hall escape, I 
don’t know, but she clung to this 
section and each of us children in 
turn sat on it at the table. 

Wc had the most harum scarum 
ecjiiijiment—■ napkins matle out of 
old tablecloths .Mother had retrieved 
from the laundry, dime-store silver, 
cracked plates. 'I’o a new boarder 
unfolding half a napkin or picking 
up a tin fork, b'alher’s remark was 
always the same, "We’ve got nice 
Stull,” he’d .say, “but it’s Kxj good 
lor us.” 
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And Mother would retort, “I’m 
saving the silver for Rosemary” — 
I've been married for years now and 
haven’t got it yet — “and you know 
wliat your laundry would do to my 
good napkins.” 

Hut there was nothing harum- 
scarum in the kitchen. No matter 
how good our cook. Mother was al¬ 
ways hovering over the stove, su¬ 
perintending, if not doing, the actual 
cooking. 

No dish came on the table without 
her lasting it, giving it some touch 
that made it different, exciting. 
Mother cooked by instinct, an<l it 
was \ cry hard to get a recipe from 
her, for her system was to take a 
little of this and a little of that. 1 
usL-d to feel sorry for our servants 
when they tried to follow her direc¬ 
tions. 

She’d say, “Now tonight we’l! 
have .some good old Virginia spoon 
bread.” 

"What’s the recipe.?” the cook 
would ask. 

"()h, you ffon’t need a recijie for 
spoon bread, just lake some corn 
meal. . . .” 

Pressed for more tlefinite measure¬ 
ments Mother would j.iy, "Oh, cpiitc 
a lot of corn meal.” 

Prc.sscd still further, she’d give 
out, “Well, that blue bowl almost 
full.” And then to uschildrcn, "Heav¬ 
ens, if you have to tell them every- 
, you might as well do it your- 

On Sunday we almost always had 
chicken. Sunday dinner was an enor- 


thing 

self.” 


no 

mous meal, and what a bustle there 
was about its preparation. Mother 
hovered over the old kitchen range 
and the boarders, the ones who 
weren’t going to church, drifted in 
to be given various tasks — cracking 
walnuts, peeling grapes for the salad, 
slicing siring beans, ^fother, who 
was faster than any three people, 
usuallv got through what she was 
doing and snaichetl the task away 
with, “Oh, you’re breaking those 
nuts to bits." or, "I saki sliirrs^ not 
big hunks.” No one ever sliced string 
beans thin enough to .suit Mother. 

We always ale enough to make us 
groggy, but vSunday afternoons were 
far too nice to spend in .sleeping. 
I'aiher was part owner of an auto¬ 
mobile, a Keo, a magnificent piece 
of mechanism which was cranked at 
the side. I hc car was used for busi- 
ne.ss purposes during the week, and 
we and the Pryces took turns having 
it f»)r pleasure on Sundavs. 

We always took as many boarders 
with us as the car would hold. Some¬ 
times they’d .say, “But aren’t we in¬ 
truding.? Wouldn’t you like to be 
alone .sometime.'” 

“•■Mone.?” asked Father. “What 
fun woulil that be.^” 

Mrntir.R, remembering the Sec¬ 
ond .Avenue Club in T'hoenix, had 
been brooding about the amount of 
space in back of the house. So when 
J'alher thought he ought to have a 
garage for his part- time car, Mother 
reatlily agreed. 

As usual he left the details of build- 
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ill" up to MoiluT nnd ilidn’i notice 
a lliing uiuil the cdilicc was well on 
its wav. 

lie came in one day with lire in liis 
eve. “Now what arc you doing? 
That’s a house out there, not a 
garage.” 

“Half of it’s a garage.” Nfolher 
corrected. “The other hall will he 
two rooms and a hath. Tve alreidv 
eot two schoolteachers to lake those 
rooms.” 

“Schoolteachers, are lliey?” T'ather 
perked up. “Are they good looking?” 

“Quite nice-looking,” Mother as¬ 
sured him. 

What she didn’t tell him was tliat 
thev were middle-agetl! 

Motim'.r had h: r own wav of 
keeping her a-eounts. Most ol her 
fi::,tiring was done ('ii the hacks of 
enveloivs. Along with her reeei’Med 
hills, these were put in the dr.iwer in 
the kitchen table, and there Mother 
studicfi them at her leisure. 

( hi her hills market! “Paid” she’d 
make notes of tiie household situa¬ 
tion at the time, h'or example, on the 
gas and electric light hill would he 
“ riircc hoarders. Mrs. '^'ates ironed 
a lf>t.” The second item accounted 
for the hill's size. Or the next month 
the explanation might he “Mr. 
Piloom’s insomnia.” Wh.cn Mr. 
Bloom couldn’t sleep at night he got 
up and played solitaire anti turned 
on the electric heater to keep warm. 

Mother didn’t like cash around 
the house and was always hiding it 
somewhere and then when she did 


need it, it was an awful panic to find 
it. Once when there was SSo in the 
pancake-llour hox — boarder money 
paid in cash instead of hy check — 
the C(H)k threw' the hox into lhe"gar- 
hage can thinking it empty. Father 
had to go down to the city dump 
to retrieve if. 

\\’hai cash Afother had usuallv 
came Irom sidelines, like Mr. Men¬ 
doza's chickens. Mr. Mendoza was a 
Mexican and his chickens kept get¬ 
ting into Mother’s garden. I'or weeks 
Afother kept [ilcading with him to 
pen them up, and each lime Atr. 
Mendoza promised that he would 
but he never got around to it. 

I'inally one morning, when the 
chickens ajipeared, Mfitherwent into 
the kitchen and crumbled up some 
bread crusts. “1 lere, chickic. Mere, 
chickic,” she called. .A few minutes 
later the cliickens were ail salelv con- 
Jined in a makeshift pen in our own 
back yartl. 

“But you can’t keep the man s 
chickens,” protested bather, “ i'hat’s 
stealing.” 

“Uho.se chickens were stealing 
from me, destroying my garden.” 

And she kept the chickens, feed¬ 
ing them on table scraps. Taler on, 
when the Hock increased, she began 
.selling the extra eggs to the neigh¬ 
bors --- including Mr. Afendoza. 

The money earned by sales of eggs, 
flowers, milk and figs was kept in 
separate envelopes. When the cow’ 
needed some feed Afolher look the 
money from the “Cow” envelope. 
She liked to think that the cow 
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iMmsiht its own hav, the furs and 
llowcrs their fertili/ers. Occasion¬ 
ally the cow woiihl he broke, in 
which ease she niijrht borrow from 
I he figs and Mother would put into 
the “I’ig ” envel(.)pe a slip reatling, 
“I.O.U. S3.40. Cow.” 

Our hoari)i-us were not all con- 
fined to the Ironl ol the house. We 
had nlenrv in the baek -who ate 

1 # 

iree. A steady stream ol tramps came 
to the door asking lor meals. 

“It’s your mother’s lault,” com¬ 
plained rather. “If she wouliln’t 
ieed them they wouldn’t come.” 

“Don’t talk to me,” retorted 
Nh)ther. “You’re the one who's al¬ 
ways passing out money to them. I 
make them work for what 1 give 
thim.” 

And she did. Or at least she 

wouldn’t feed them unless thev of- 

•/ 

fered to work. Often there wasn’t 
any work 10 ilo but she wanteil 
diem to show' a willingness to work. 
Mother jdaced great emphasis on 
wii line ness. 

I'letpiently our former c()oks, tem¬ 
porarily out of jobs, would come and 
stay with us for a while until they 
landeil something else. I'liey would 
sleep on a cot on the back porch, eat 
in the kitchen, do a little work 
around the house in return for the 
food or shelter. 

dhc reason we had so many cx- 
cooks was that Mother never paid 
her servants enough to keep them 
long. “1 do all the cooking,” Mother 
would protest. "Just house cleaning 
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and dishwashing isn’t worth a big 
wage.” And it wasn't. But com¬ 
petent cooks, kept from cooking 
through no fault ol their own, nat¬ 
urally went to other places where 
their skill was desired and paid for. 
\’et they all loved Mother and she 
had a great leeling of responsibility 
for them. If thev were sick she took 
care of tliem as she did us children. 

'rhere was Della, for instance, 
l^ella was a scrawny old war horse, 
who was brown and wrinkled and 
had three unlovely moles on her 
chin. She was one of the best cooks 
we ever had — Mother would even 
let her jMeparc a meal by herself 
sometimes. (.)ll aiid on Della worked 
for us for years, and, when she 
wasn’t working for us, she w’as back¬ 
door boartling while she landed 
something else. Della might have 
been a permanent retainer except 
that Della had Ocky—full name, 
Oscar --who in Mother’s estima¬ 
tion was the “no-’countest, laziest, 
good-lbr-noihingest male who ever 
walked on two legs.” 

Ocky was supposed to have a bad 
heart. W hether he had or not I don’t 
know, and, anyway. Mother .said 
that plenty of peo[)le with bad hearts 
carjied a living. 1 le was a cliubbv, 
smooth-facetl lit tie fellow', blond, not 
bail-looking, always a certain 
sprucetl-up look about him, his hands 
clean, his hair trimly cut. Quite 
happily he tagged after Della and 
let her .support him. 

L'ach time 1X1 la came back to 
work for us Mother would warn. 
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“Now I ^\'anr you to undcrstaiicl 
I’m not having Ocky.’’ 

“()ck) has □ job,” Della would 
say proudly. “lie’s rented himsell a 
room.” 

" \11 right. Just so he doc.sn’t come 
here.” 

Inevitably Ocky lost his job if 
he ever had one — got lone.some lor 
Della, an<l at night would be rncak- 
ing into her rf)om. 

Mni her always heard him.” riiere's 
that Ockv again!” 

"Why do you care.'” Father would 
ask. "Wlial harm does he do.^ Why 
can’t you put up with him.'” 

"It just gets my goat.” said Mother, 
“that woman workinji as harti as she 
docs an.d that lazv man K ing in there 
waiting for her to bring his food.” 

.\iul .so Mother and Della would 
come to the parting of wavs. Della 
would get another job, lose it be¬ 
cause of (Vky, come back to tis until 
she got the next one, and always 
Ocky was Iiovering in the back¬ 
ground, sneaking in at night, waiting 
across the street for a handout. 

Once Mother asked her, “Della, 
why do you hang on to .such a worth¬ 
less man.'” 

Demanded Della, “Do you think 
I’m beautiful.^” 

“Why, n-O'O, I don't.” 

“Of course you don’t,” snapped 
Della. "Hecausc I’m not. I’m an 
ugly old bag of bones. I’ve only got 
to look in the mirror to know that. 
But Ocky loves me. W’hen he’s 
around h makes me feel like I’m the 
youngest, the loveliest, the most 
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beautiful woman in the work!. T’hat’s 
why I hang onto him.” 

When Mother told this to Father 
he gave a gufVaw and .said, “If Ocky 
makes that old battle axe feel like 
that, .she ought to support him. He’s 
cheap at the price.” 

WiiKN we didn’t have a .servant 
we children were supposed to help 
Mother with the. housework, but she- 
didn’t want us to get the idea that 
we’d cf)me down in the world. 

“Ladies and gentlemen can do 
anything," she’d tell us. Mother al¬ 
ways had sejmething to sell, and we 
ailored being her salc.smcn, for she 
always paii! us a commission. 

Wc had a gorgeous Marechal Nicl 
ro.sebush at one corner of our porch. 
When it was in full bloom people 
woukl stop to a<lmirc it. I used to 
wait on the porch, and when they 
did stop I’d .step out brandi.shing a 
pair of seksors. 

“'Fhc roses are 25 cents a dozen,” 
I’d say. “Mother lets me keep \ 2 }A 
cents, and the other cents goes 
into the ro.se envelope. Of course 
you can’t divide a penny, so one 
time I get 12 cents and the next time 
13. This is my time to get 13 cents.” 

Few' people could resist nic. 

Once we nearly kept Father from 
borrow'ing .some money by selling 
ro.sc.s to the wrong person. We didn’t 
know the gray-haired man with the 
walrus mustache was the bank prc.si 
dent. He was just a customer to us, 
and we shouted at him as he drove 
by in his car. 
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“Want to Iniy some?” T askctl. 
“ rwcniy-five mils :i dozen.” 

“We could sure use a lit lie piece of 
money,” said Phillip, exactly inini- 
icking Father’s tones. 

And Oliver piped up, repealinj; 
what I'ather was always saying, “My 
daddy’s broke. We goiia sell ’em be¬ 
cause my daddy’s broke.” 

"^rhat niglit when Father came 
home he was furious. “Mr. I'owler 
.said 1 must be in bad shape if my chil- 
ilren had iosell (lowers on the street.” 

“.Ml children sell things,” soothed 
.Mother, “and I’m glad he wouldn’t 
lend you money. You’re borrowing 
too much.” 

“Oh, he lent it to me (inally, but 
he tlidn’l want to. Whv do our kids 
have to .sell ihiniis.' Whv don’t we 
give them an allowance like other 
children.'” 

“It’s gocxl for children to earn 
their own money, '^'ou sold jtleniy 
of things as a child.” 

“But 1 had to do it; we neeiled the 
money.” 

“Ifw’cdon’! need money, why arc 
you borrowing it.^” 

I'ather couldn’t answer that. 

So rni; yi:.\rs came and went, and 
so did the boartlers, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, jxople we kissed 
good-bye at the train, who came 
back to stay with us again and again, 
and who watched us grow up. 

After my brothers married 1 lin¬ 
gered on the.family tree. Two or 
three lads I’d marked out for my 
own had left me in the lurch. 
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" 7 'hcv aren’t the ones for vou,’* 
Mother tried to comfort me. “When 
the right one comes along you’ll 
know it.” 

1 didn’t believe her and resigned 
my.self to being an old maid. 

Vet ('lipid in the person of fat old 
Mr. Ferry, our current tenant, was 
already in the garage house. 

“I’ve got a frieiul coming out to 
visit me,” he told me one day. “Me 
writes westerns, .so he thinks he 
outilil to see something ot the West. 
John Winchcombe-'raylor is his 
name. I le’san b'nglishman, fought in 
the last war. You’ll like him.” 

I wasn’t enthusiastic. 1 vi.sualized 
him lat and middle-aged like Mr. 
b'eriv. 

I was utterly un}>repared for the 
.slim, blojitl man ■ - he looked 25, al¬ 
though actually he was ten years 
older- - .Mr. I'erry introduced me 
to a week later. I was unprepareil, 
too, for the siulden blinding realiza¬ 
tion that struck me w’ith an almost 
jihysical impact, “Rut here he is; 
this is the one!” 

Being Fnglish and conservative, 
it look him a little longer to gra.sp 
the situation. In fact it w’as three 
w’eeks to the day before he got 
around to proposing. 

Mother gave a lea to announce the 
engagement. We decided on Mexi¬ 
can refreshments, c.specially some 
delicious little cakes called pastillas. 

Unfortunately the two old Mexi¬ 
can women who were making the 
pastillas for us misunderstood our 
order and sent us 60 dozen instead 
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of 16. \Vc were swamped with little 
cakes. 

“Never mind,” said Mother, “we 
can sell them to our friends.” I’m 
sure Mother didn’t intend it to hap¬ 
pen tliat way but tlien the guests 
began to “oh” and “ah” about the 
cakes and ask where they could get 
some. So toward llie end of the tea, 
I noticed guests going out with paper 
bags in their hands. Tlicrc at the 
door was ^^other greeting guests and 
receiving congratulations, counting 
out pastries and making ciiange. 

My English fiance was apf>allcd. 
Selling food to guests! It struck him 
as in the worst of taste, and 1 suppose 
it was. Poor [olin! He has never yet 
quite got used to the family. 

And then the end of the world 
came. Father died. Hale and hearty 
one day, giving his “Old 'I'licson" 
talk at the Rotary Club, and lying 
so still and quiet the next. 

“But I was going to go first,” 
Mother kept saying in tragic be¬ 
wilderment. 

But with what Father had left her 
and with his insurance to pay olf the 
debts, we could see that she was go¬ 
ing to be on that street he’d talked 
about all his life — Easy Street. So 
we decided that Mother should give 
up the big house, which necessitated 
so much work to keep up, and go 
into the little garage house. 

A Mrs. Long rented the big house 
for a guest house, and for Mother 
there was nothing to do. She could 
sit and hold her hands. She began to 


have sick spells, to spend half her 
time in bed. We saw with panic she 
was becoming feeble, old, 

Mrs. Long wore a white uniform 
and served the guests their food on 
trays in their rooms. But people 
didn’t seem happy with Mrs. Long. 
'Fhey would stay for a few weeks and 
then leave. 

Mother tried to help her. “You 
ought to serve your people in the- 
dining room; you ought to try to 
entertain them a little.” 

But Mrs. Long gradually got fur¬ 
ther and further behind in her 
rent. Finally Mother said resignedly, 
“Well, if I have to take it back, [ 
have to take it back.” 

“Just for the summer. Mother. 
Next winter you can rent it again." 

A week later I found Mother in 
the midst of carpenters and plumb¬ 
ers. She looked guilty. 

“^^olhcr! What are you doing?” 

“Well, I’m turning the parlor into 
a bedroom, and making a bathroom 
out of that clo.sct, and glassing in the 
front porch so that can be the parlor. 
And I’m dividing up the back porch. 
In that way I cun take eight or ten 
people.” 

“Ye Cods, Mother!” 

“After all, if I stay here. I’ll have 
to have a cook, and if we’re cooking 
for the two of us, we might as well 
be cooking for more.” 

“Of course. Mother,” I said 
weakly. Then I watched her walk, 
across the floor to advise with the 
carpenter. Her old quick step. 

Wh^, Mother was young again! 
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I t;oMi-; Iroin llic cxlrciiu; Norllv 
wcsl ol llic l’iiiu-«l Sillies — 
Irom ihc city ol Spokiuic, in iIil 
stale of Washington. Spokane is \ erv 
leinoie from Loiult)!!. Or, to piii ii 
in a more Ainericim wav, l.oiuioii is 
very remote fiom Spok.me. 

'I’he lirst ihinji lo rememher in 
consklerinjj the Unileil Stales in in- 
lernalkinal airairs is the e.xlraorcli- 
nary localism on which I he Uniletl 
Slates is hnill. We are a nation, yes; 
hut we are a nalion of chtillicnl 
localities, and of seel ions which have 
a sort of iuiramtirai patriotism of 
their own. 

Some of my fellow citizens of 
Spokane are not content to call their 
region a region; they call it an em¬ 
pire. Its immense wheat fields, mag¬ 
nificent orchards, colassal mountains, 
stupendous waterfalls, gigantic for¬ 
ests evoke from them all the adjec¬ 
tives of Hollywtxxl. To them our 
Northwest is something more than 


II Aiiirricaii tlisi-iiuscs (iiir IiIimI 
uiid uiir —and iiow llirv udl 

i:«M>|K;raLc in ibv {ittBlwur wnrld. 

a geographical area. Indeed, the 
stales ol Montana, Idaho, Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon would, in many 
parts of the world, make a tjui'.e 
considerable country. 

All these merits ol our Xorlhwesi, 
however, meet wiih good-natured 
tlerision from the citizens of Fort 
Worth, Te.xas. Jmrl Worth is 1500 
air miles from New York. 'I’he city’s 
motto is: “Where the West Begins.’’ 
J'A’erything between New York and 
h'ort W'orlh, according to Fort 
Worth, is mere Fast. I'ort Worth, 
too, is in an empire, the great em¬ 
pire of West rex;is. Ferhaps it was 
from Fort Worth the immortal 
I’exaii came wlio, before I’earl 1 lai- 
bor, remarked: “If the U. S. goes 
into this war, I'cxas will go in, too!” 
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'I'his sentimental localism, whicli 
exists all over our count rv, is lorlilicd 
hv our economics and our policies. 
Many Americans, in addressing Brit¬ 
ish audiences, stress the rcsemhlanccs 
between the t\\o countries. 1 think it 
wiser to begin by stressing the dilfer- 
ence.s, ft)r onh by realizing those 
diPerenci-s can we break tlirough 
them and aiTi\e at true terms of 
friendship. 

Ytnir lii'.ancial system makes yotir 
counii v much more a unit than ours 
is. ^'our great banks have branches 
all over Britain. We have strong 
independent banks in all localitie.s. 
London newspapers are w it lei y read 
all over \our countr\. J'ew .\meri- 
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JoiiNs'iiiN jv .ilmiil I III' iiinsl <l\'ii;inii(' 
s|iiiki-Miun ilic Aiiii-i'ii-n ImsihisMii.wi ii.i.s loiiiul 
i:: in.iiiy a year, ami lie sun ly is niu' ni tlu* inosi 
|<''rsiia.sii'c 'iiii! |iii[iiil.ir. I lie I uiti-il Siali-s 

('.liainlM'i'ol Oiiiiim-rir- ludkc eii'iidciil uhi-ii ii 
rli-i'ti-rl a man only .|ii years nld a*: iis |>rrsklL'nl. 

Not to In- riuldo'ic, Mr. loluision lici^aii lo 
break prceiileins. lie |iriini|iilv called on 
I’rcndenl Koosrveli, i'. Iiicli wasn'i Ik-Im” iIoik: 
bv I'StX' minded men lli.il \e.ir. lie also saw 
William (ireen ot tlie .-M l. and 1‘liilip Murray 
(li tlie (210 lrr(|i:ciilly. lie Im-Iicncs >011 );cl 
lurl lier ailing il yon talk to |ieii]ile. 

1 le tomcd Soul li .■\meri(.a i Iiis spi iii;^ as cliair- 
m.in ol tlie t'. S. (aniiinission ol liiier-.-\mc‘ric.in 
I )i-V('lopment, anti was rcceiitK invited lu visit 

l. ii^tlaiu] to discuss post war collaboration in tlie 
world ol trade. Me.mwliilr, lie lias been s|>t'akin:' 
and wrili.'ii;, sayini; thin{;s that send little thills 
down tlie spines ol the niossiiaeks, hut which 

m. ikc a lot ol seii.se to most everyone el'w, and 
make a lot ol irieiuls ior the American way of 
tile. 

Eric Johnston Ls Ironi S['ok.me, W.ishin^tton, 
where he iieads u snci'e.sshil electrical busine.ss. 
Rut he .started :i.s a ni-wshoy, ami served as a 
(Captain tn Marines in the last war — which 
ni.iY lu Ip t s plain him. 


cans outside W'ashinglon, D. (^, 
regularly read a newspaper printed 
in our national capital. Even New 
'It’ork newspapers have nia.ss circula¬ 
tion only in the metropolitan area. 
All your radio stations are owned 
anil operated by one public agency, 
the British Jhivitleasting O)rpora- 
lion. OuiN are all privately owned 
anil liunilretls ol them are operated 
under independent local ownerships. 

^Our national govi rnmetit is com- 
plelely sovereign. It tan tlo any¬ 
thing. Ours cannot; ii has only such 
powers as the peoph* h.ive given it. 
'J'hc most striking elatise in (sur Con- 
sliliilion is that all (nhcr powers con- 
liime lo reside in I'te siaies or in the 
jieople. 

It is an error to tleserihc tlie 
I'nited Slates as a sovereign union 
ol soMieigu Males, ll is die jieople 
who are sowreign. Tlie jieople of 
each Male gi^ e lo ihelr .Mate g<5v- 
ermnenl what powers ilicy please. 
They rciain the resi. Tlie people of 
all the stales together give to the 
national government such jiowers as 
they plea.se, and rciain die rest. 

'I'liis consciousness of and prac¬ 
tice of popular sovereigiitv —of the 
power lowin ’ jmjwcis to government, 
of the power to t/cfiy powcis to 
governnieni, and above all of the 
power lo willulrtiic powers from 
government —is the basic political 
lad ot America. Add ii lo our .so- 
timcnlal localism, ami lo our ditfu- 
sion of banking power anti of the 
power of radio and press, and what 
do you get.? 
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You s;ct ail American who acutely 
i|UCStions all ccnlralizetl dominance 
in any Held, and who is forever con 
ducting crusades to break down pri¬ 
vate monopolies anti public bureauc¬ 
racies alike. He does not believe in 
irrevocably surrendered powers, c.i- 
ther in government or in business. 
He regards all powers, whether po¬ 
litical or eci.iiomic, as subject lo 
constant revision - by himself. 

Now what this American is in 
America, be will also he in iiitern:i 
tional ailairs. ^'oll do not change the 
''}iolsol a leopard liv put ting bun into 
a zoo. One ol the most ix rnicious 
lallacie^ ol a ccrlain sori ol world 
planner is his be'iel that il he can 
just put lci>p.irds, lions. anlelopt‘s 
and elephants into the same inlcrn.i- 
lional caize ihev will iiinnedialelv 

IT . 

crosshri'ed into oni’ kin<l ol inlerna- 
lional aninial. 

riiev will not. I'or centuries, 
nianv countries h j\'c tried to make 
voii less llritish. We h.ive even iricil 
to do it bv marrving into ihitain. 
l)Ul what is li'c resultr Out ol an 
intermarriage with an .\mrrican 
/oday have the most Unfish Prime 
Minister nfyour u 'hole history! V( )U 1 1() 
not lose vour spots. Nnr shall ive. Let 
us write that truth in the prologue 
of every attempt at collaboration 
between us, 

1 coMMK.vi) three American “spots” 
to your atlenlion, because thev arc 
iinportanl in international allairs. 

7 'he ftrst is the average An'.erican’s 
unshakable conviction that out of 


many races our country has made a 
new race. 'I’liis means that we and 
you ought to put a stop lo all palaver 
about how blocxl is thicker than 
water and the fact that Shakespeart; 
wrote Hamlet in the I'.nglish lan¬ 
guage. \Vc know that the Parliamen- 
tarv legislation which drove tlu: 
American colonists into revolt was 
also writ ten in the Knglish language. 
We know that lor a considerable 
ociioil we Americans lought our 
jirincipal loreign wars aiul W'.iged 
nifjsi ol our iliplomatic disputes with 
vou. 

()nc telling inciilent has to do wit h 
inv own region in the I'niled Slates 
wliich was once called the (^regf>n 
I'erritory. You claimed if because 
Sir brancis Drake, tin one t/f his 
voyages, look a look at it. W’e 
claimed it because our ('apiain 
(irav once sailed inlo one of its 
rivers. ’\«)u claiir.cd it because ihe 
i ludson's Hay ('ompany caught a 
mink In it. WV claimcil il because 
our lur trader {olm {acob .Astoi alsii 
caught a mink in it. Ar lenglli vou 
and we .igrced lo a joint occufxilion 
anil a joint government of il. Now 
note! 

W'e and you were at that lime 
much more ol the same lireed than 
now, yet we could not ainicablv 
operate that joinl occupation and 
government ot the Oregon Terri- 
lory. Il was a continuous failure and 
l{\i onlv lo additional iiiclion. 

thereupon ]ames K. Polk ran for 
President on the proposition that he 
would drive the llritish out of the 
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Oregon Tfirilory by force of nnn.s. 
Tlic norlhcrn limit of the 'lerritory 
was latitude 54 degrees and 40 miii- 
uies, and Mr. Polk’s campaign slogan 
was “Fifty-four borty or b'ight.” It 
pleased the American people more 
tlian anything out of Shakespeare. 

-Mr. l^^ll< was electetl, and we 
might have hail a good war with you 
had he not got himself almost imme 
diaicly into a war with Mexico. I le 
decided no: 10 figltt with Mexico 
ami the Hritish J'hnpire at the same 
time, so he compromised with you 
on the Oregon 'I'errilory. We took 
v.liat is now our stales of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho; you look 
what is now Hritish Ckjlumbia. 

1 he incident illustrates two things. 
One is that joint occupations and 
joint goNcrnments ol gcograjihical 
areas are impractical. 'J hev cannot 
be operati d evtn by you and us, still 
less with other jxojiles who are even 
more dillerent. 'I'he second is that 
quarrels can occur between peoples 
^^hose blood has the same thickness 
just as readily as they can between 
Other peoples. 

Now let me make myself ahso- 
hiiely clear. 1 think that this war 
has taught America that "the ram- 
oaris we watch” no longer terminate 
at the water’s edge. I am among those 
Americans who want intimate Iriend- 
ship and intense cooperation with 
Britain. J am among those Americans 
who believe that, such codjieration is 
the world's biggest hope Jbr a fair 
future. I am one of those Americans 
who feel that c\cn by cooperating 


we may not solve all vf the world’s 
jiroblems, but that if we /<//'/ to coop¬ 
erate then mmr of these problems 
will be solved. But 1 want to base 
that cooperation on this reality: 

^'ou are pre-eminently a people 
tr.'-ding in all continents. Your over- 
seas outpost.s give voii unjxirallcled 
laciliiies lor maritimi.* commerce. W’e 
front on both the woild’s great 
oceans, the Atlantic and the J’acific. 
We stand midway between the de¬ 
veloped I.uropean continent and 
the undeveloped continent of Asia. 
Apart, you ancl we can turn into bit¬ 
ter rivals. 'Jogelber, you and we, 
with our manufactures and our ex¬ 
ports and our iinestinents, can be 
the world's mightiest force for lifting 
all regions of the worlil toward a 
higher level — not only a higher 
level of prosjH'rity and material wel¬ 
fare but one of enlightenment and 
bet terment. 

We cannot codjXTatc on the ba.sis 
of racial sentimentality. We do not 
like racialism when we see it in the 
(lermans, and we ought not to like it 
in ourselves. But we c.in aiul will 
cooperate if we aim our cooperation 
at a world jnirj^ose. 

1 come now to my sicond spot on 
the American leojxird. The Ameri¬ 
can, as I said, is overwlielmingly op¬ 
posed to privateariilicial monopolie.s. 
1 le realizes that there must be some 
natural, inevitable monopolies .such 
as telephone .service; nobody wants 
two com|)eting telephone companies 
in the same town. But where compe¬ 
tition is natural and f>.a.sible. the 
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American wants it ami strives vi^^r- 
oiisly to maintain it. 

N’irtually alone among the workrs 
areat nations, the linilccl States has 
legislated emphatically ami repeal- 
etlly against artificial monopoly ami 
artificial trade practices. Oiir laws 
iiUerlv forbid such domestic ilevices 
as the dividing ol markets, ihe allo¬ 
cating of oiitpiils, and the Jixing of 
prices by trade groups. 

No American, lluTefoiv, can in¬ 
telligently .nul sincerelv jaomise von 
cooperation in anv system ol world 
wiile cartels. Our law is unsympa¬ 
thetic toward It and our tempera¬ 
ment is hostile toward it. I he aver¬ 
age American would call it economic 
imperialism, and he is against ii. 

Similarly he is against jH)hticaI 
im|X'rialism. President Roosevelt's 
(k)od Neighbor policy toward Latin 
.America is no mere j)ersonal whim. 
President Oooliilge began the (.iooil 
Neighlxjr poliev bv withdrawing our 
.Marines Irom Santo Domingo. I hev 
were withdrawn also from Nicaragua 
and Haiti. We Mirremlereil to (uiba 
our treaty right to intervene in 
Caiban allairs. We have pieilged in¬ 
dependence to the I'ilioinos on a 
definite ilate. We are in full retreat 
liom the political imperialism into 
which we were plungeil bv the 
Spanish-.Americ.an ^\'ar and Presi¬ 
dent McKinley, ami the average 
American has no ambition whatso¬ 
ever to return to it. 

Phis does not jnean that the aver¬ 
age .American wants to tell you what 
to do with the IJriii.sh Junpiie. Only 
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a tiny minority of Americans prolVer 
you un.solicited advice on that point. 
.Many an American rellects upciu 
what (ribraltar and .Malta have 
meant to our own navy and army 
in this war. lie realizes that, if you 
had not possesst'il stations of power 
and sources of supply in Africa and in 
.Asia, the forces ol liberty in this 
world would not be standing where 
they now stand: on the threshold o! 
viciory. On tliat threshold, we of 
.America salute vou of Britain lor 
the magnificent light that vou made, 
all alone, during the darkest period 
ol the war, 

d'he average .American was enter- 
taineil and delighted, even though he 
wasn’t persuaded, by your Prime 
Minister’s declaration that he had 
not taken ollice to preside over the 
litjuidation of the British I'.mpire. 
Tlie average American cxjucts Mr. 
(.'hurchill to be stubborn as well as 
witty and elotpient: and the more 
stiil>born he is the more the average 
.\merican grins ami applauds. A Our 
Prime Minister is certainly one ol 
the most popular British I'rime .Min¬ 
isters that America has ever hath 

.Neverlhele.ss, in spite of .Mr. 
('hurchilPs popularity among us, our 
.Vmerican anti-imperialism in the 
jxiliiical field means e.xactly what 
our anti imperiali.sm in the economic 
field means. 

Americans have no inclination to 
li'v to revi.se your economic or jio- 
litical methods in internation.d at- 
fairs. On the. other hand, they tlo 
not intend to revise theirs. Phev do 
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not inuiid to j^raitico or to pro¬ 
mote political dominance or eco¬ 
nomic dominance hy jX’oplc over 
people, anywhere. I^iii onlv exireme 
and imreprcsentalivc theorists in llic 
I'niletl Slates want to start, with a 
new heaven and a new earth. All 
othc Americans want to start \sith 
ihinijs ns they are and then see what 
cooperation is possible l)etween Ih it- 
ons and Americans. 'I'liis can be 
accomplished without injiirv to con¬ 
science on either side, and with bi'iie- 
iit. not only to both sitles but to 
other peoples as well. 

1 think 1 can see a cjuite sure 
chance of cod])erat ion ol that kind in 
our third spot, d'he noimal .Xmeri- 
can is a natural boomer and booster; 
and this boosting cjualiiv can be 
turned in an international direction. 
Jn lad there is in .\merica alnrady 
j^reai interest in seein^i^ what can be 
ilone to build up the earniiii; power 
and consequently the buyin,t; powt r 
ol those regions ol the world where 
tcnlay local biiving j)ower is scantv. 

\ (HI cannot sell nianv sew ing ma- 
chines to liolivian Indians, for in- 
.stance, unless Bolivia has a stanch 
and thriving economv ol its own. 
I lencc in America Kxiav manv ac- 
live businessmen are considering not 
merely how to sell things to Bolivia 
but how to promote Bolivian de¬ 
velopment by Bolivian energy. 

J'or the name i.h)Iivia voii could 
.substitute the names of at least 30 
other coi itries that need an inward 
impetus upward. And please know 
that I am not talking alioiit philan¬ 


thropy or gratuitous expenditures, 
either by you or by us. for brusliing 
the teeth ol so-called backward peo- 
plt‘s. I do not want to make those 
peoples into wards ol the gr(;at na¬ 
tions. I am against the arbitrary eco¬ 
nomic power which would exploit 
them, but I am etjually against the 
condescv'nding economic jiower which 
wmild try to pauperi/e them. 

d he undevelojied regions of the 
world want our American anti Ihit- 
ish capital, but they w'ant to mingle 
it with cajatal anil representation of 
their own. Businessman alter busi¬ 
nessman in ctnintry after country, in 
the course of my recent South .Amer¬ 
ican lrij\ volunteered the same jiro- 
posal, n.unelv: 

“We nted technological advice 
and assistance, and new money Ironi 
outsitle. But we have nmney ol our 
own. We wouM like to si-e \our 
mone) and our money ojvrated to¬ 
gether to lift us up from economic 
colonies to countries with economic 
independence." 

1 do not fear that kind ol talk. 1 
welcome it. 'I'he further a country 
]H(?grc.sses from economic backward¬ 
ness to economic, forwarilness, the 
more it will buy. ^'011 are one of the 
most completely indust riali/ed coun¬ 
tries in the world, and you are our 
best customer. “Better and better 
customers all over the world"; th.it 
is the objective of the cooperation I 
would like 10 .see between the busi¬ 
ness of Britain and llic business of 
the I'nited States. 

We today have more cajiital than 
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you. Rut you have more knowledge 
of the mana<icnicnt of capital in ihc 
mazes of international credits, cur¬ 
rencies and exchanges. You have the 
greater skill; we have the grealer 
weight. Let us p(X)l the two — hut 
on these terms: 

J'he capital employed shall he 
prit’iitc capital, yhr capital, conipcti' 
tire capital. In its Hritish-American 
intermingling it shall include an 
intermingling with whatever caj)iial 
may volunteer itself in the regions 
of new investments. And, finally, it 
will not recoil but rejoice on the day 
when every such region stands up 
alive and alert on its own business 
leet. 

I lU'Lii'VF, these are j)remiscs upon 
which your enterprisers ami ours 
can unite. Such a course, certainly, 
would be another i indication of a 
principle of development that is 
firmly rooted in the thinking of the 
average American businessman, lie 
believes that everybody ought to 
have a good Ikmuc town. I'or him it 
is no jump at all to the idea of a 
bigger and better Chungking, or 
rchcran, or any othe: place that 
could be made bigger and better, 
with lots of }>cople owning their 
homes, buying nmre refrigerators 


ami larrn tools. He understands all 
that in a flash. 

Ami has this nothing t(^ do with 
peace? [ say it has everything to do 
with peace. Rehind the concept of a 
b'gger and better home town there is 
a \ision toward a good country — 
and ulrim.'irely, somelKJw, a good 
world. 

'rhereforc I make no apology for 
our American localism. I take pride 
and comfort in it, for it holds the 
germ of a soundly based world hope. 
It is clo‘:e to the lives of men and 
women. We talk loo much oipeoples, 
in the mass; and nor enough oipeo¬ 
ple, who make a locality. You will 
never get a good worhl except 
ihrou'jh good localities; you will 
never get good localities except 
through good people: ami you will 
never gel peace except through a 
gooil world. 

;\ g(K)d v.’orld, based on good lo¬ 
calities- -a healthy and prosperous 
whole, based on healthy and pros¬ 
perous parts--this will reveal to 
skeptical and wearied human eyes 
the basic truth upon which peace 
must be built: the truth ol the 
eternal sameness of human desires 
and aspirations. .And that, after all, 
is the truth of man’s e.ssential broth¬ 
erhood. 


^ COULD prove Ciod .siiilisiically. lake the hirnan body alone — 
the chance that all the functions of the individual would jii.st happen 
is a statistical monstrosity. --Ororcr OiiiUip 
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“lliorr arc two kinds of piiys — liri}:lil-cy«*d 
and dull-oycd. Yon ran Irurli llir hri('lil-ryrd 
any filing, no iiiallrr ^^lirrr lliry roinr froin.’’ 


I v: 


cAhdul, thcl^j/ptian, 
‘ . Jeams ydnkcc Waj/s 




BY FREDFRIC SONDERN, JR. 



: A hurry cull iVoin iht* ai niy, 
I jl (Icncml Moiors stMil lui 
"ciic'I riul/i ahoiit a ycarajjo 
to .start a training school for nicchaii' 
ics in I'.gvpt. .\lli(.<l inolorizfil (-(jiiip 
»m nl rolling against Ronimcl harl lo 
he scrvis'nl; the retjiiisite numhers 
j1 Hrilish or .American mechanics 
>\er(‘ not available. It \\as necessary 
JO turn Soo untrained i'.gypiians into 
gooil mechanics— and quickly. 

Old residents told 'J'riul/,i it 
couldn’t be done. Tlie Oricjital who 
is even slightly educated regards 
luinual labor as degrailiiig. d’he schfsil 
would have draw its recruits from 
■he lowest level ol llie rural jwipula- 
ion, th'- illiterate /e//i////>/. 

The ftlLikni^ who iiiake up over 
half of h.gvpt’.s population, earn an 
aM rage wagi' ol ^o cents a day and 
lise in llv inlesled hovels. Irrigation 
c.ii’.nls serve the .smaller towns and 
villages as communal bathroom, 
laundry and water supj'ly. 'I'he re¬ 
sulting diseases lake a staggering toll 
ol lives every vear. Mahuilrition is 
\\ iilespread; \\\v fcHahin live mainly 
on black bread and beans. 'I’hey can¬ 
not aliorii more. \'ery seldom can 
they look forvvaril to anything bet ter 


than the existence lo which they 
were born. So it was a mangy crew 
that IViul/.i and his interpreter 
collected. 

I’ul in eight months the army 
built an f)rtlnance .\toior Recondi¬ 
tioning .School near C'airo, (lenernl 
.Motors Middle I'.asi supplied the 
mecssary equipment, aiul 'rriul/.i ■ - 
with lour assistants- -created Soo 
mechanics any machine shop in the 
I jiiteil States would gladly employ. 

'I'riul/i is a lough, chunky, little 
New \’orker who looks like Mayor 
LaCi'uanlia. Now vears old, he 
siartevl as a young mechanic w’ith 
(icneral Motors, workeil up the hard 
wav to heioine manager of Chevro¬ 
let 's seiMce .'■■lalioiis irom roast lo 
coast. 

I le had nevi r helore heeii outside 
the riiited Slates hut he had learned 
a lot ahoiil men in his vears ol work¬ 
ing al the hench. d'herc are essen¬ 
tially two kinds of people in the 
world, I'liul/.i says, “guys that have 
liright, intelligent eyes and those 
that have dull, sleepy ones. No mat¬ 
ter where they come from yon can 
leach the lirst kiiul almost anything, 
ii vou trv hard enough.” 
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He found o^) “hri^hl-cycd guys” 
,'ind went to work on tliem. I Ic made 
llicm discard their filthy rohes for 
army fatigue uniforms, wliicli tliey 
had to keep immaculate. A hath 
every day was compulsorv. The stu ■ 
ilents had to be scrujRiloiisly shaved 
and had to wear shoes. 'The I'-gyp" 
lians found the regulations rather 
amazing, but they humored the 
crazy American because he paiil 
them two and a half times .is much 
as they could make at any other job. 

Another sf>urce of wonderment 
was 'I riulzi's seiies ol 15-iiiimMe lec¬ 
tures about the reasons lor cleanli¬ 
ness, honesty, lair tlealing. He told 
them about American home and 
working conditions, about the value 
()I a good job. To men who had been 
used to toiling sewn da\s a weik. 
Irom sunrise to sunset, lor bread aiitl 
beans, these stones soun(le<l as won- 
•lerliil as the tales about princes and 
jialaces wiilt which the pmlessional 
Arab storyteller enteiia.ins gajnng 
sire.-t crowils. 

I'.qually lasdnating were the 
American tools. I•.g^ jitian tools haw 
changetl little since the davs of the 
I’haraohs. l,ab«)r is so cl.' aj> tb.at it is 
more economical to hire men to 
carry water in buckets than to buy a 
hose, d welvc men hoisting ami drop 
ping a pile hammet cost less than to 
tise a steam engine. 

Although few of the students h:id 
ever lield a wrench in their hands, 
they .showed extraordinary mechani¬ 
cal aptitude, d'heir touch with ele- 
ineiitary tools was delicate ami sure; 


soon they WTre using complicated 
machinery and taking good care ol 
it:. Within eight w'ceks, shop crews 
could take down, recondition and 
reassemble an automobile engine in 
eight hours — a cre»litable standard 
in an American shop. Not a single 
reconditioned engine from the sclioo! 
failed the army’s stringent tests. 

"Ikick home, it always made me 
sore,” dViulzi savs, "to see a bunch 
of guys in the shoj') pick on .some 
fellow because he was a Russian, or a 
(ireek or something.” Occidentals 
in the Middle I'ast coniemptuouslv 
call all natises “wog';.” 'I riulzi banned 
the word, “d’reat them like white 
men,” he told his instructors, "and 
tliey'll act like white men-- only 
maybe b.etter." lie enforced that 
dictum with his lists the one time 
that some .Americans started picking 
on his men. "I le really likes us,” one 
of his graduates said to me. "lie 
doesn't call us all ‘CJeorge’ the wav 
uKJst foreign people do; he knows 
our names. .And we like to do good 
work lor him.” 

b’or each class 'IViuIzi hail a grail- 
uation ceremony, blanked by an 
American llag, army ollicers m.ide 
speeches and diplomas were handed 
our in style. 'I'hc b.gyplians loved it. 

'J’riulzi spent a lot ol time getting 
to know the people he was teaching, 
lie found out about their families 
and how they lived; he visited their 
homes. Me discovered an intelliiient 
people with a great .stnse of humor 
and a tremendous capacity for hard 
w'ork. “All this business about the 
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Oriental niiiicl is a lot of bunk,” he 

savs. "ll isn’t anv (lill'crent from 
¥ ^ 

yours or mine. I'liey can learn just as 
well, if ihev’rc dven a chance.” 

One of rriul'/i's alumni is Abdul, 
a pleasant, clean-cut youiiir man of 
25. I le told me about his new lile in 
hallini! laitilish: “When .Mr. 'rriul/i 
found me I was a farm laborer earn- 
iniT eii;ht piastres [^2 cents] a day 
and lived in a hut with 17 ol my 
brothers and sisters. I'.verylxKly at 
the school was sure that the Ameri¬ 
cans were cra/.y to pay us 20 piasinvs 
a day lor work that we didn't even 
understand. We also !;ad a day oil 
a week and were promised vacations 
witli jxiv. Who hail eviT heard ol 
anythin^j; like that! 

“ riien, ipiite suddenly, we be^an 
to realize all sorts ol things. 1 his 
business ol beim; clean was really 
verv pleasant. ^ on didn't ijet sures 
anv more, and you leel better. The 
next thin" that surprised us was that 
nobody pushed or kicked us, the way 
the loremen on the larm alwavs did. 
.Mr. rriul/.i look me bv ihe ear once 


and put me under a shower, but he 
was laiighiu" when he did it. When 
we made mistakes, the instructors 
just showed us how not to make 
them a"ain. We hail never been 
treated like that before. 

“We be"an to understand the ef¬ 
fect of what we were learning was 
going to have on our lives. We would 
work in a pleasant factory- not 
like boasts in the held any more. We 
would earn enough money to have a 
nice place to live. I'or the first time, 
we had something to look forward 
to. So we worked very hart!. See 
what has happened to me in a vear. 
1 am no diriy frlhih any more. I 
am a clean and honest man. 1 have 
a pleasant wile and a ilecent home. 
I go to night school and can read 
an«l write ijiiite well. And I am a 
mechanic." 

riiere was a lot of pride in that 
la'll sentence, .\bdul hesitated lor a 
moment, and then 

■■ fell me, sir, are there many like 
Mr. I riulzi in .\merii:a.^" 

! sail! yes, I thought there were. 

A 




world’s gentlest bad-news breaker is easily (Captain 
T.udwig Serlorius, (lerman military commentator. I)escribing 
an action in Sicily he .said: “Ihe enemy's violent ellori to 
nampi r the .\xis disengagement and interrupt our systematic 
aiKancc to the re.ir was .succcs-sfully repelled." 

— I.. It. R. in .N. Y. Times Muiiur.ine 
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Oiler llie iiiono|ioly (if eharlalaiis anil sicle-Hlmw 
|M-rrorniers, liypiioliriiii now rni(‘r;;es as “a 
hliiiiiii^ iiisIriiiiieiK of inoilrni psyeliialry" 
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HYPNOTISM 



C'()ii(icnM(l lioin I.il)rrty 


Miifiox \II!lcr 

D l.A'/.ivr lu w mills into the liiil- 
^ dill rir< ssrs ol ilu- iiiiiid, sci- 
[ J trililic liyi'iiolisin today is 
liclpini; doi'lor. to disiovi r ilir iiii- 
di’ilviiii’ I'aiisi s oi inaiiv iiu-nial and 

mi* m 

plnsiial ills, ami lo cliniinaii' qiiirks 
that stand in tlu- way oi liaj'>}>iiuss 
and siiifi ss. 

d liroutjli lixjMiosis. alioliolics ari' 
Icit will] .111 aliidiiii; distaste ioi liij 
nor. Amnesia vieiims are liein*' 
<|nii'kly lilted out of their mental 
lotj. Somnamhiilists who risked their 
iieeks almost ni'ditlN now stay salelv 
in hed. 

In many e.ise* painteis w ho stared 
helplessly at imlinlshed eaiiyases, 
composers whose minds went blank 
wlienever they s;il down at the piano, 
authors will) had to drive themselves 
lo the typewriter arc now tackling 
their jobs with a renewed creative 
urge. 

b ver since Anton Mesmer aston- 
islied the world with his “animal 
magnetism’' in the iStli century, 
hypnotism has been exjiloitcd by 
charlatans and side-show perlormcrs. 
I»ul in the past lew decades sciioiis 


research has stripped away the ai- 
ennuiiated hokum, until at last sei 
entilic hy|ui()tism has come ol age. 

d’here is no doubt in the minds ol 
iremost psychiatrists that hypno¬ 
tism is an ellective aid in physio¬ 
therapy. In tlie worils ol ! )r. Nolan 
I). C. Lewis, ol the Neurological In¬ 
stitute ol New '^’ork's C'-olumbia- 
i’resbyterian Medical ('.enter, “in 
many large institutions where ps\ - 
chiatry is properK used and taught, 
hyimotism has been iound uselul 
in the diagnosis and cure ol certain 
psychological disorders.'’ 

At the I ni\ersitv ol Chicajio's 
Sprague Memorial Instit ute and De- 
jiartment ol Pathology, 1 )rs. )ulian 
II. I.ewis an<l Theodore K. Sarbin 
have been at work for o\ er li\ e years 
on their .Age Regression .Study ol 
hypnotism, l liey ha\c lound that a 
person under hypnosis can readily 
recall Irom his past lile incidents an«i 
attitudes which have been entirely 
lost to conscious recollection. 

At their research laboratory, thesi- 
doctors demonstrated this with the 
cooperation ol a ii) year-old sliideni 
yolunleer. After explaining the pur¬ 
pose ol the ojK-riment, Dr. Lewis 
asked her lo lie on a couch and lix 
her attention on a small overhead 

li'jhr. 

«^ 

“Now, Nfary, you are going into 
a deep sleep. . . . A'ou will do any¬ 
thing I tell you to do. . . . You w'ill 
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hear only my voice notliiri" else 
in or out of this room. . . . R('l:ix, 
relax \oiir whole botiv. . . . You 
arc ilrowsy and sleepy. . . 

As the doctor repeated these 
phrases over and over, the skirl’s e)'es 
closed. 

“We arc going to take you back to 
your twelfth birthday, NIary,” Dr. 
Lewis began. “Now, tell us what 
!up|X‘ned t(Klay." Ihvat hlessly, drag¬ 
ging in every small ileiail, she de- 
'jcribeil the birthday party, named 
the children who were there, lokl 
exactIv what thev had eaten. 

Next he took her back to her 
fourth birthdav, then to her secoml, 
from there to her third. Her speech 
and facial expressions became baby¬ 
ish. ffer father, who had beeji pres¬ 
ent on her second birthday, was 
missing Irom her account ol. the 
third. 

“Isn’t Daddy there.'” asheil Dr. 
Lewis. 

.Mary hesitated, and her lips 
tighteneil. 

“.No. Daddy is gone. .\n old aiilo- 
inobile hit him.” 

faking her to t'le age of nine, 
the il(K't(»r suggested a spelling lest. 
She missj)elled “laboratory” and 
“declaration” but spelled both worils 
correctly later, when he got her into 
her teens. 

J'inally l^r. Lewis brought her uji 
to her present age. “When y(»u come 
out of the trance,” he said, “you will 
remember nothing that has hap¬ 
pened, nothing that has been said. 
You will be very hungry, and you 


will have the feeling that there is 
something in your left shoe.” 

Mary came out of the trance cheer 
fill. She could recall none of the in¬ 
cidents she had described .so vividly. 
r>ut presently .she said. “I leavens. 
I’m hungry. It nuist be way ]iasi 
lunchtime.” It wasn’t. 

She walkeil a lew steps, stopped 
and began to take oil her shoe. Dr. 
Lewis laughed and explained that 
the idea was a jiosi-hypnotic sug 
gist ion. d'he fancied irritation van 
ished instantly. 

It is possible to understand how 
the doctor, if .Mary had been ill in¬ 
stead ol normal, could have probed 
deeper into her .'( collection';, work¬ 
ing slowly and carelully back through 
the years. More th.in hall the job ol 
curing any illness with psychological 
roots is discovering the cause, i’sy- 
choanalvsis is an elleclive wav of un 

•r ^ 

covering underlving conditions, but 
its .slow .searchings may have to 
continue over manv inonths or years. 

1 lypnosis can ollen unearth the 
relevant facts in a lew hours. 

Recently, for example, Drs. Lewis 
and Sarbin were able in a s'ngle 
.session to.solve the |nizzle of a young 
woman who.se terrible temper was 
heailing her toward dLorce. As she 
was taken back, year by year, 
through her chililhood, the doctor 
would ask her if she was a good girl. 
She answered “No!” jietli.shly for 
every year until her third, wlicn she 
said, “Yes, I’m a good girl.’’ Fur¬ 
ther C|ue.stioning revealed that when 
she was three a baby sister had been 
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1)0111. From llicn on she had fell 
m\';li’Ctfd, and had compcnsaled for 
this feeling; hy had heliavior which 
prcM' worse as lime wirit on. When 
this was brouuhl into the open, and 
r.illonali/.ed hy her \\ith the helji of 
lludoctors, her eniire vIewpoinLaiul 
jK isonaiily chany,ed. 

hrilliant yonnjiscientist couldn't 
cirinis water or take a hath without 
<l( \ ( lopinji SI ran^lint; throal spasms. 
1 lvj)nosis revealed that when he was 
\ery yoimi; his mother had warned 
])im not loplaN neai tlu* ri\er’s etl_i;e. 
I'oolishly he disolx veil, ii!'. in and 
was almost d)r)w iied. 

d he iloclor siinoi siet! lliat he 
wovilil rememher the whole stery 
alter lie came out ol the trance. 1 !e 
did, and when his adiih mind enisped 
il, the throal spasms ceaseil. 

Docioi.s know thal what wi* call 
“lum<;i‘r lian^^s ’ an- caused h\ the 
rhythmic conirai lion and rilaxinj; 
ol the siomacli muscles, lint Ihav 
much ol this i> eaiisi d hv the j'hysical 
lu-ed lor loo<l and how much hy 
mental “appeiHe"? 

()ne alternoon l)is. Le w is and 
Sarhin tested some siiuienls who 
liad eaten nolhiin^ sin- e hreaklast. 
] ach student swallowiil a small bal¬ 
loon attached lo a fme-hore rubber 
lube, d’hen she was hyj)noti/.ed. 

Dr. Sarhin blew uintly into the 
in he, inllaling the balloon inside the 
Mudenl’s stomach, d he other ciul 
ol the tube was attached to an in¬ 
strument which recorded the peaks 
and valleys ol the stomach's con¬ 
tractions. 


^3 

“Now,” said Dr. Sarhin, “I 
will feed I lelen here an imaginary 
meal." 

1 lypnoti/.ed, I lelen was asked w hat 
she woulil like to eat. She chose chop 
ruey. Dr. Sarhin put a pencil lo her 
li])s, and she began to munch. “C'htwv 
it well," he .said, and her jaws workeii 
vigorously. 1'or dessert she retpieslcd 
apple pie. Meanwhile, the Hntlmiic 
j)eaks and v.dleys on llie chart Iiad 
gradually diminishcil, until the re- 
cr)rding pen traced an e\en liorl/i^n- 
t.i! line. W ithout actual lood,lklen’s 
“lumger j)angs” liad ceawti. 

\ar\iiig this experimcjit some¬ 
what, I )rs. J.f wis and Sarhin have 
hecn able lo demonstrate some of 
thepuri-ly emotional causes ol sir)iu- 
ach trou!)Ie. d'lie hvpnotixed subject 
is “led" a fictitious meal and then 
gi\cii ci’rtain suggcMi\e words - 
"moilu r-in law," lor i'lSi.mcc. I be 
researebers ih-.-n take a s.tmplc of the 
stomach's contents and iind that 
its aciditv is abnorniallv hiiili. d'lie 
experiment is repeateii, this time 
carclully omitting any reference to 
“mother-in-law" (or whatever the 
kiy word may be). The test now 
shows only normal acidity. 

J.alest of the I.ew Is-Sarhin experi 
menls, the blood sugar test, illus¬ 
trates the eflecl hypnotic suggisiion 
may have on the involuntary chem¬ 
istry of the body. A bypnoii/.id sub¬ 
ject is told lliat he is eating sugar. Jl 
he bail really eaten sugar, the blood 
would absorb it, thereby tciujx)rarily 
iucrca.sing the blood’s sugar content. 
I'hc mere suggestion ol eating sugar, 
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however, is enough to cause I he 
boclv's insulin — the substance which 
changes sugar to energy — to go lo 
work on the sugar already on hand. 
'I'he n'sult is that the blood-sugar 
content actually is decreased. 

This does not mean that hypno¬ 
tism should replace insulin in the 
trealnient of diabetes. Hut it (loes 
point toward some of hypnotism's 
u n real i/.e» 1 po tc n t la 1 i l i cs. 

1 Ivpnosis has been used lo treat 
alcoliolism successlully after other 
“cures" had faileil. The horrors ol. 
alcoholism are described lo the 
hypnoli/etl patient, and the sugges¬ 
tion is made that he has lost his crav¬ 
ing for liijiior. 'f'hen a picliirc is 
painted of a happy life lilleil with 
new interests. Patients may need 
furl her hvpnotic I rial men is once a 
month lor a vear, until the danger of 
relapse is p.ast. 

'ri';e doctors who are practicing 
scienlilic hvpnotism know that inanv 
other doctors still associate it with 
charlatanry, and that the lay piihlic 
is siisj'ticions ol it. Most of these 
prejiiiliccs and misunderslandings can 
be corrected in a lew wotds: 

You cannot be hypnotized if you 
do nnt wish in be. I'ull cotijxaaiion is 
necessary. If you mist rust the oper¬ 
ator, you simply icmain wideawake. 

You ii'ill always aieaken of your 
own accord — even i( the liypnotisl 
should place you in a trance and dis¬ 
appear lorevcr. 

You wiU suffer no harnful mental 
or physical a ft ere feet s. It’s tjuiie pos¬ 
sible that hypnosis will lail to pro¬ 


duce the desired results in your case, 
hut you'll be no worse olf for the 
trial. 

While in a tranci\ you will not do 
or say anything which you would 
consider indecent or harmful. 

^’o demonstrate this to a class of 
skeptical medical students, a famous 
neuro-psychiatrist at one of New 
York’s large medical ceiUers gives a 
revolver to a hypnotized subject, 
and tells the subject lo slmot him. 
luvarial'Iy the subject losses the 
gun away or awakens with a start. 

riiis same sjx’cialisi also proved 
how strong is the innate sense of 
modesty, lie ordered a hypnotized 
woman to undress helore his class. 
She .stood up, rul)l)ed her eyes, and 
came (*iit of (he trance in a rage ■ -al¬ 
though she iiad norecollectionol what 
hail been saiil or whv she was angrv. 

Certainly, hypnotism has manv 
limilalions. In a recent medical jxi- 
per, 1 )r. Milton II. j'.rickson wrote’ 
"I iy pilot ism is not. a miracle worker, 
even liiongh its results sometimes 
seem lo he miraculous.'' It mav not 
work with the .same degree ol ellec- 
livene.ss in all ca.ses. Much .sei.in.i lo 
depend upon the individual patient. 
Satislactory results have been pro- 
tluccd only when liypno.sis h.is been 
applied by an experienced psychia¬ 
trist or physician. 

Yet there arc enough successes lo 
its credit for one lo he able lo say 
that hypnotism has emcrgcil, out of 
the century old shadows of (1 isrepii le, 
a.s a .shitting instrument of modern 
psych ia try. 
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Jfiese, too, Were'^pendabk 

QiiKlfiiscd Irom Sill HI clay Niglu, ' \ 

'I'lic Qiiiiidiaii ^^\rklv ' 

(if(/ri'c Pit I nil r uml Irctlcric Sondcrn, Jr. 


O M’ r\iNi\<; Iasi April, :is ilu^ 
liatlK* tor M'liiilsia was ilnin- 
di'iing iiilo ils l:isi pliasi, a 
signal to Hriiisli ji;i\al luadcjuarlcrs 
ill Soiissi- Irom Sir Andrew Cainnini:- 
ham, c'ommiinder-in ihiei oi iKiviil 
lorccs in llu- Medilerr.inean, ordv-rc'd 
ihrec mol(»r lorjialo Ixsiis lo “curry 
oiii a slow inshore* pairol oil llu: ('ape 
lion peninsula in da\ light,” and lo 
‘'open the sc*a lanes in ihiil area.” 

Il sounded cr.'/y. MTiVsopeiiilecl 
ai night, rhey were iiol expeeied lo 
eonimil daylight .suieide under N;izi 
shore haiieriesand swarmsol Me-ioo's. 

Hill I here was gooil reiison lor ihe 
order. Allied In'Ojis were irady le) 
itpen ihe linal oJiensive. and il w;i.s 

tiff 

(•l ouf.i. Mi:i< wrili-.sol ii:tv"U-oiiilu( Irciiii 

fS|)iTiniic. .\Nsij;ii(J hv lilt; I'niifd 
I'lt-.ss lo itjvrr the Hriiish .M'.‘(liifi'i';iii(;.iii llccl, 
Me. P.tliiiri' h.'is liiiriii^ tlic ['.isl !•) inoiiilis 
s.ii!n! ill ntiiiK'i'inis Malta mmoys — aiul was 
hiiky (iiiiii^li iti roiiif iliioii^li with only one 
lor|it‘(ioin^. Ill a idiiiinaiuui raid on 'rtihriik, 
then ^iio niilfs hcliind cnt'iny lints, the small 
hoai Ik; was alMj.irtl w.is dive-hoinhctl for iz 
lioiiis. Mr has al.-o fovi-rcd llu* naval bomhard- 
'■ant of liali.iii short’ iiisl.illaiioiis. 

l‘Ki:iii':iiit: SoMiratN^ |k., a rovin<> t'diinr ol 
flic Kcailcr’s Dijjfsl, has foi ihf |>.isi lev 
moiiihs licen stalimied in the Middle l‘.asi. 


cssenlial for (h neral Kisenhower to 
know' whether the Afrika Korjvs was 
going lo stage a Dunkirk. Keeonnais- 
.sane'e planes eoiilel gel no aceiiratc 
information about the su[)crhlY eam- 
oullagcel landing stages which could 
he iist*il for iin CNiieualion, or the 
coiistiii gun positions which would 
protect the'm. J here was no alterna¬ 
tive hut tose*nd .small hoats to almost 
ccriiiin destruction. 

All night the crews of M TH's 6 ^»), 
and lahoreel with olel pieve •. 
ol hiinlingand red, white and hlaek 
paint to jiroduce Nazi haille en¬ 
signs. 'I'he lime-honored naval ruse 
ol a l.'ilsc Hag was their only hope. At 
that, even the ojMimistic leader ol 
the expedition, 26 year-old Lieuten¬ 
ant Stewart (Jould, thought it a slim 
one. “Kum .show, chajvs,” was his 
tense commc'nt to his two command¬ 
ers -- 28 -year-old l.ieuienani Henry 
]'.. Priiller and 35 -year-old IJeiiten 
ant C leorge Russell. Nazi spot ters, In 
feared, would surely recognize the 
iinmisiakahlc lines of a ILili.sh MTH. 

'i’he three tiny ships slipped out ol 
the harhor and arrived oil the Cer- 
man shore line exactly at dayhre.ik. 
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Just Haifa mile away the lookout saw 
a powerful coast-defense battery. 
Hut the Cjcrnians on the beach onlv 
waved. On the Ml’H's the Pjritish 
white ensigns remained furled at the 
yardarms, ready to be broken out the 
moment the ships went into action, 
rheir swastikas whipped smartly in 
ilie wind. 

I he ships cruised slowlv past T iam- 
mamei, pa>l Nal)eul, exanjininj; each 
little cove. Still the Nazis waved 
Ironi the beaches, while the Md'H 
commanders charted everv camou- 

fiT 

Hatred ^uii position and tent hidden 
in the bushes. 

They were nearin" Kelibia Point, 
the place Iroin which the Axis prob¬ 
ably wouhl launch their evacuati(;n, 
and Could had been told to find out 
about the capacity of the piers that 
were being constructed. Power!ul 
guns (rowneil df)wn on him. an\ one 
ol which could have blasteil his ship 
into eternity with one shell. Hut lor 
half an hour he and his cojisorts 
cruised around, while the oMicers 
lillei! their notebooks, and Nazi sol¬ 
diers, not more than a few Inindred 
leet away, feverishly worked on the 
]>iers. 

.\round the point was the princi¬ 
pal anchorage for German warships 
and suj)ply vessels. Ciould tkeided to 
have a look. 'Ihe harbor was de- 
!ende<l bv batteries ol six-inch guns 

a iacl that neither Gould nor .Ad¬ 
miral (amningham knew at the time. 
Not a .shot was bred, however, a.s the 
three boats chugged (juietly into the 
roadstead and dropped anchor. I'or 


half an hour Gould and his olficers 
.spotted gun ein placemen is, radars, 
storage depots, ships, ammunition 
dumps and troop concentration.s. 

Only a f(wv hundred yarils away, 
German and Italian olficers kept 
looking at them through field glasses. 
'I’herc was a bad moment when the 
big guns of a nearby battery began 
to swing in their direciion. Hut the 
Nazi gunners were only testing their 
traverses. I'he grim muzzles swung 
right on by. Cierman prisoners later 
revealed that everyone had thought 
the .M'l'IPs were German I'.-boats 
eleverlv disgui.sed to resemble Brit- 
ish vessels. 

< I'oultl, his map making finished, 
calmly weighed anchor and moved 
deeper inio enemy territory. I'iverv 
lew minutes an enemy plane woulil 
streak over them. Hut the .\fes.ser- 
schniitt.s, never susjx-ciing that Allieil 
.ships would snooj) around .\\i.s har¬ 
bors in broad davlight, ilidn’l even 
bother to take a good look. 

lU' Gould w'a.s 6o miles be¬ 
hind the enemy's lines. 1 le had iound 
out eNerything that .Admiral (aiii- 
ningham wanted to know. Hut there 
was still the matter of "opening the 
sea lanes," that the »)rder.s called for. 
I le was deciding how' to begin, when 
he spied two Italian mine sweepers in 
a small cove. A (lerman convoy cs- 
corl ship lay nearby. Directly behind 
them, on shore, was an important- 
looking factory. 

Gould .signaled for battle. On 
three diminutive masts, the .swastika 
disappeared and the cross of St. 
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(Iforgc whippc?d out. I'or 20 inin 
iiU’.s, at ^oD-yard range, the M'l'IVs 
i.ikcd llic sweepers ami llie escorl 
\ essel with two-{MniiKlers, poin ponvs 
and machine guns, d’hose shells lhat 
iiiissed the ships crasheil into the fac- 
inry behind. The A\is crews, too 
'lariled to resist, scainj'iered over¬ 
board. 

I'hc sweepers quickly went to the 
iioiioni. I 5 y the lime the larger boat 
li.ul been set ablaze, Na/i j')il(>is were 
.'.inning to iheir cockpits at nearby 
.iiidronies. Ihit (lould was on his way 
In lore tlu-y got going. 

lie went back liie wav he had 
■ onie, shooting at everything that, 
looked interesting. d'he two-pounder 
'hells made little impression on the 
coastal airlields, though their moral 
• (lect was devastating, d’he (icrman 
‘ommand thought lhat a large-scale 
raid was brewing, hastily ordered 
‘roops to the shore and more planes 
into the air. 

.And then, after shooting down an 
observation j>lane that j)robably 
would have caused him trouble, 
(lould ran into something impor- 
i.ini. Scattered along the beach were 
a number of huge (rerman transport, 
planes, remnants of the too plane 
Axis air convoy which I'. S. War- 
iiawks had .sent plunging into the 
Mediterranean in tlie now famous 
'‘Palm Sunday ma.ssacre.” Some had 
crashed but quite a few were intact. 
Within easy range, Goulcrs gunners 
'.lesiroYi’d every one. 

(h)uld could have gone home then 
with hfMior, but iiist as they came 


abeam of Kelibia Point, M'l'B 
made a signal. “Intend to close and 
bombard.” Butler in the 633 and 
Smith in the 637 stared as their 
leader’s .ship began to .swing. “Lord 
luiiime,” .said one of the helmsmen, 
in an aweil voice, “we’re going to be 
bloody ’errtes.’’ He was right. 

.About a mile olf shore was a sizable 
enemy merchant ship, guarded by- 
two destroyers, an umbrella of fighter 
pl.anes ami six-inch coastal batteries. 
With the signal “J'lill speed ahead,” 
Ciould began one of the most brazen 
attacks in naval history. He had 
worked out the tactics for such a 
situation with Butler and Smith the 
night before. 

Clould’s 6^0 headed for the de¬ 
stroyers, to draw their fire while 6:^.; 
and 6 .^7 maneuvered into position to 
torpedo tlie Ireigluer. It look 12 
miiuiles to do lhat, and in those 12 
minutes all hell broke loo.se. 

A bare .second after (lould had 
ojiei'.ed lire on the leading ile.strr)yer, 
with his comjxiratively riiliculous 
popguns, the Nazi warships began to 
blast with four-inch .s;ilvos. J'he six 
incli shore batteries also opened up. 
A moment later anti-aircraft guns, 
their barrels depres.';ed l«) .sea level, 
joined in. I-'ighter planes ilived in 
groups of twos and threes to pump 
cannon .shells and machine gun bill 
lets in'o the outrageous little .ships. 

'Lhe incredible happened. “C.iet 
thatilestroyer’s bridge,’’yelled Gould 
to his gunners over the din of bulk is 
and shrapnel beating against the ar¬ 
mor plate ol his diminutive conning 
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t:)\vcr. Aiul within a few minutes llie 
1 lest rover besian to wiilulraw, seri- 
«)iisl V (Ininayec I. I ^oi 1 lu ng wa t erspe)ii i s 
that threatened every lew seconds tn 
ciiguli it, 030 laid a smoke screen 
between the second destrover and 
the other two M’l'B’s, wltile tiuy 
j’«)t set lor their ileadlv business. 
I.ess than a ihoiisund vards Iron the 
Nazi merclianimen, Butler sent his 
two tin I'lsli plunging into the water. 
A nioinenl later Smith's lorpi-does 
wer^ntler way. d'here was a dealen- 
ing explosion and the Nazi ship lit¬ 
erally jumpet! out of the water — in 
bits. 

“\\'ithdraw,” came a signal Irosn 
Bui iJutlcTand Smith hesitated, 
lor b’t) was afire. On its bridge lay 
(io'.iM. his right siile sprayed wiih 
macliine-gun bullets from lace lo 
knee. A few feet away his second in 
if)mmand wa.s dead, killed instanlly 
by a shell burst. I lis first lieuienaiii, 
fohn I layden, was running the .sliip. 
with a bullet in his back. 

Six-inch shells churnetl the .sea as 
Butler and Smith came alongsitle 


their stricken flagship, to lake off 
(iould and his crew. “ ’Alfa mo',” 
roareil the 6^(/s coxswain. “ I here’s 
a midshipman below wot's got it.” 
.\nd while the re.scue ships patiently 
waited in the inferno around them 
the cttxswain fought bis wav through 
smoke and flame anil back aiiain. 
“ 'I’.re ’e is,” he veiled I riumjilianiIv, 
d'he midshijiman - - half of his left 
hand blown oil and his jaw shat ten d 
bv bullets — m.maeed a .smile 

m t * 

throimh the blooil. “What about a 
spot of moi jihia, ch ij>s.-'' he ask<-d. 

As the last of t)^<)'s Mir\ i\ors \m re 
bri'iighlaboani theother two .\I I'B's, 
-jo .\\is fighters struck. But they 
were cheale«l again. Dodging and 
weaving, their decks loadeil with 
dea»l a lid wounded, Butler and Smith 
made lor Sousse. b.ven the wounded 
chiiTiil when one of the gunners 
.sent a I'ocke W’ulf flaming into the 
sea. 'I'hen a sijuadron of .American 
Warliawks roared over ami cleaifd 
the sky of enemy jilanes. 

"Bri lty good .show,” .said Gould, 
short Iv beffiie he died an hoitr later. 


Ifi* 


Wuv. \ twf) newsjvijHT eorrespcn)<!ents arriseil in India and 
announced that they had driven from a town in Burma in a 
jeep, the oflieer they reported lo deelared: “Whv, that’s 
’mpossible. d here isn’t any road across those jungles and hills.” 

“Sh-h-h! .Not so loud,” cautioned one of the newspapermen, 
“(dur jeep hasn’t found out ahoul roads yet, and wc don’t 

want to.spoil It! — tt’tir ProJuciioa 
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B ^■f:AT^sl■ Oilin M:icKrnzic was 
an am|>Iiricd echo of tlu*. in- 
' clrpcndcnl; Wrmoiit .spirit, 
his iinyirkliny; cssi'ncc si ill is prc 
scivt*<l in thf town whirc he was 

lalelv an aide lawver and a zealous 

^ « 

i;iiarilian ol lilierly - particularly 
his own. Ruiijj[cd of lacc aiul figure, 
and wilh a crcsl of llainin^ hair, 
C'olin liv('d as he pleased ami said 
what he ihoii^hl. 

I herc was a !on<i hiatus hetween 
I he death ol his wile and C'olin 
MacKenzie's reniarriane. SomL“f)r}iis 
1 fiends maintained that no woman 
with any mind of her own could 
mate wilh .so headsironj; a male. 
This iheorv was hlasu-d when, sud 
;!enlv, C>)Iin married a'l.iin. I le look 
'lo .soft and j)liahle maid, hut cho.se 
a woman well known lor her vi^or 
ous characler. Tlie widow i^lanchaiil 
was, in fact, a str.ont^-inindial woman, 
even lor N'erniont. The neighbors 
held their hrralhs and waiieil. 

C'olin and his new wile dwelt to 
ueihcr in such st.artling iranqiiillity 
dial rumor hinted that C^olin had 
met his match at last. Rut then 
‘aine the affair of the gasoline stove. 

Mrs. MacKenzie had announced 
that she intended to install one in 
her kitchen. She had been eloquent 
“ver its superiority, in cleanlinc.ss, 
'conomy and labor saving, lo the 
. Wood burner that was her current 
i allliciion; yet months passed and 


still .she lacked it. Colin had ex¬ 
pressed himself untempercdly to 
friends on the subject of jj;a.soline 
stoves. Matrimony’s insidious soften ■ 
ing might be at work upon C'olin. 
but the Mackenzies still cooked with 
wood. 

And then, while her husband was 
away for a week, attending court. 
Mrs. MacKen/ie bought the gas«) 
line stove ol her dream. Hut she 
tlid not exactlv bring it into the 
hf)use. Chuler her direction, carpen 
lers erected a shed adjoining the 
kitchen porch. It was completfd 
ami the stove enshrined therein be¬ 
fore C'olin returned. 

Whatever happened in the Mac 
kenzie household immediately I here- 
alter proceeiled .so (juietlv that no 
echo reached the alert ears of llie 
neighborhood, ^’et it was cleai lliat 
his wife had prevailed, and she did 
all her cooking now on the sited 
enclosed stove that was ih.e emblem 
of her triumph --until a certain 
Sunday morning. 

It was a .May S.ibbalh and Cailiii 
MacKenzie, home from church, sat 
as was .his wont in hi.s porch rocke: 
wilh a cigar in his mouth and the 
Sunday paper spread on his knees. 
whi.le his .spoii.se prepared dinner. 
It may be that MacKenzie was 
startled by the quaking souiul, like 
.1 giant's hollow cough, that sud¬ 
denly invaded the house, yet jtassers- 
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by attest that when his wile ran out 
upon the porch, lur luisband was 
rocking and reading indusirioiisly. 

“('olin,” the woman crietl, “llie 
stove's blown up!” 

MacRenzie liiriied to tiic financial 
Sir I ion. 

“:>oi surprised,” he, commented. 
“Always knew it would." 

‘“C'oiin, the shi’d’s alire!" 
"l.specteil tlial, loo." ('.olin told 
her, continuing to rock. 

“C'oiin, what'll 1 ilo.-" 

“In such ciirumsiances.'’ her hus- 
b.md ri'plied with a kgal air. “il's 
' usiomary t(j call the lire dep.ii i 
nieni.” 

I lis wife rushed lo the telephone. 
While she summoned aid and a 
cracklinu sound ro.-e iroin behiml 
the kitchen; while ihe reek ol gaso 
hue sMiole replind iln- j)leasanl 


smell of dinner cooking and a crowd 
gathered, (adin MacKcnzie con- 
tinned to siiK^ke and rock ami reail 
I he jiapei'. 

I le was still so occupied when the 
lire engine drew up wiili clangor. I Ic 
seemed as hetdlcss ol this limiult as 
ol the racket in tlu' shed where his 
wile, alone, lought lo hold the blaze 


in check. Siglit of so unconcerned a 
ligure bewiiderid the lire duel. 
“C'oiin,” lie shouted, “where's the 


C'olm picked U|> the sports section. 
Hu ll ha\e to .see .Mis' Mac- 


Ken/ie about that," said he clearly. 
“It's ht-r lire." 


riiev lived together vears tiurre- 
alter in a|<pareni amity. And until 
the last, .Mrs. .MacKen/.ie jnepared 
I lie meals on a wood-hurning sto\ c. 


ii I’’. N’lin ili- W-.iirr 


Prelude ro "Vicrory" 

• I 

O v Ji 2 (), the nian.iger ol the Iloiel llrisiol in Pii iliii, whieh 

in normal tiiii'-s is a great csiahlislimeiii with an infernaiion.il 
elieiiiel'-. wroii to a Mr. X in .Sv> it/eiiand this k iii.-r recently piihli‘.|ieil 
by /mail Wi/iun: 

.M'S ill \u Nti:. .\, 

iliiej '! '. Ill Mini li I lei, u e s!!.i!! I>:' Ui n ■: : > i viiiil.n ieMi|..'\'.s 

Slarlii'ig .Aie.-.ii' i -■.'S .1 iiiniii i.u :iig I nn 1 ili !- 1 i; n. 

\\ c want 111 hriiig in vniir .illenliiiii l!ie l.iei lii.it ue aie .;\vaiii|'eil h-. 
reiilii'Sts iinin <iiii i' :', ilir gii's!'i, nl ssl'nin wi- li.e.e almiil .]u()n, Inr 
ioniiis ia.'iii;.- I'lilir deii l.i:ii!i-|i, siiK'e il i'. l!ie geiiei.i! nniMinii lure ill 
(I'eriiianv lliai I lie w.ir will eiii 1 miiiii. We have a. I-. I'.e.! ,i|| those lo 
sslmiii we eoiilil proniise rooiiis on I'liUr ileii l.iiulia ih.il during ihc 
ji.iiade ol the leUiniing lioo|is, thev \sill h.e,e to nei :e.ii aeei to their 
room to lour or five otlier ie;.;ii!.a giie'.is v. ho ha. e li.id to t.ihe rooms 
i: ing the rear. W'e nuisl all.ieli ihi'i comlition also to vonr reser\.11 Ion 
In the es'ent thal ftie enirv ol inir vic'orions irooi-s should occur dii'i"" 
yuiir \j.si(. Oil oihei'd;i\.s son '.\iil he mi'ii-.l(irhed. 

y'^ignedj 1 )k. I'mi.i.iiei.K, M.sn.soi- 



(liiful t'l'iiiiif'iit the ni.lv IniKv :n !■ 
li‘ii'-i',-tt i:fiilriili/..i!inii -iiiii Niiiili 
< ..irxliria Iiti-. . il ii a nr n 

If'Snr \\ln) !.iv\ nt ai'lin*! 


jcach ]-lim! 

Sy J.Pj ilc Svcy/ 


”j7-s OI K C!()iiiiiy Siurill in 
[ Mini: U. Docs voiir coimiv 
JL know liow lo colltcl ils l:i\cs? 
Mine ilocsn'l - il .s SSoo.noo In;- 
■ liiid. Did die Jiisiicijol [lie IV.uc in 
\oin' nciuliliorliood i\cr hall a irlal 
Miidwav liiid ny oiil lo l!ic aina/.cd 
.!iioiiicvs: 'd'oi (lod s sake, will 
■onieliodv slop and u ll iiic w lia* llu: 
iiw is si!p|)oscd lo l li.il lias 

lia|)pciicd in nivctinnlN. I .eL’,end li.is 
.1 liio ilanec-hal! pi()|)riclor oiil W’csl 
ased to i)i:l ii|) a .si.un: “Don’l sliooi 
die I’iano IMayer. M lie Poor Devil is 
‘I'Miin iiis IhsI.” d’odav, all over llu: 
! iiid wi‘ laxpayers inij^lil well [uil up 
iieli si|^iis over ilic desks ol oiir ol 
i eials in Ciiy 11.ills, CAuniLy C'oiiri. 
! louses and Siale Capitols. 

()r, if we feel we can no longer al- 
ii'id the luxury of wasliUil goxern- 
iiu iit when il isn'i downrighl 
Uipii! and eorriipl -we might do 
'.hat the ciii/.iiis of Noilli Cliroliiia 
ae doing: invesf one hall cent jier 
:>erson annually and .support- a cen 
ial lahoratoiy where the lechnii’iies 
'*1 clean, ellicieiit local governmiau 
■an he collected, .sliidied, and passed 
"11 to every ollkeholder. 

l ilieen years ago Alheri y^iaies, 


Professor of Law ;it the lliiiversiiv 
ol NOrih (Carolina in('hapel I Jill, he 
gan lo analyze his iiih ol leaching 
criminal law lo vouiig lawwers. 1 le 
was gi\ ing the course - out ol a 
casebook oi Supreme Court deci 
sums. lie asked hinise!! how m.mv 
cases e\-er got up io llu; Su|>reme 
Conn, discoveied lhat the answer, 
over Jo vears’ time, was only lour in 

„ * j * 

everv thousand. 

(iloaies lalied his class together and 
said, in ellecl; "1 lold fveryihi;ig, 
hovs. W’e can’t goon like this. 1 have 
been tisnig lo te.icli loo jierceiit ol a 
couise out ol lour teiillis ol one jkt- 
cent ol the knowledy.e. d hat dil 
lereiice represents the law as laiighi 
in mv classioom and government as 
practiced in the C'ily 1 kills and 
County C^ourt 1 louses in North 
Carolina.” 

Ck)ates iound lhat most other col¬ 
leges ol the slate wen* also teacliing 
generalities out ol sterile texth.ook'--, 
and that the high school cisic'' 
courses were even further removed 
from reality. “North Carolina was 
graduating every year ^jo.noo hovs 
and girls who could track Ckiesar and 
C'icero around ancient; Kome hut 
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colilcin’l lijul llu'ir way around ilicir 
own City I lall, Counly Court I louso 
or State Capitol,” lie said. “As a re 
suit, thousands of oHieials and hun¬ 
dreds ol thousands ol eiii/ens were 
williout adetjuatc iindersiain.iinii of 
the worhinijs of ^oveninu-nlal in- 
Niilutions.” 

C'oalcs laid aside his professorial 
nown and joim-d iheiirsi poliee force 
thai would lake him. 1 le listened to 
complainis, went aloiii; with, ihecojis 
when lhe\ made arrests, followed 
individual cases ihrough the trials, 
and when he had thorou^hlvdigested 
the procedure in that locality moved 
on to another. 

He learned tlint government 
was practiced dilierently in every 
counly, ilillirently even in sections 
ol the same county. I le learned how 
inaccessible ^^ere the laws which tiov- 
erned procedures - hidden in con- 
stiluti(Mial provisions and lee.islative 
enaclmejits, tucki-d away in (amniy 
C'ommissioner’s reiiulaiions and mu- 
iiicipal ordinances, smothered under 
decisionsol the C'ourls anil rulini'.sol 
1 )epartmenis. 

lie ferreted out some ol I lie ac¬ 
cumulated ex|X‘riences stored in tlie 
brains of hundreds of olkcials and 
employes — unwritten practices and 
techniijues. “We teachers ol j^overii- 
nicni !iad been laying books end to 
end — but they had been laylnt; ex¬ 
periences end to end,” says ('oales. 

'J hen he went back to his criminal- 
law class shoved the casebtmk into the 
background and calletl in the local 
law enldrcemenL ollicials to help him 


instruct his students and incidcntallv 
each other. More, he invited law- 
enlorcement ofltcers from all over the 
stale, down to the lowliest constable, 
fora I hree-day iiel-loi;el her at Chafxd 
1 iil!. 1 le invited exiieris on scientific 

I 

crime detecliim from the h'BI and 
the National i’olice Academy. 11 c 
leil panel discussions in which officers 
on every le\el from township to 
federal swapjxd their haid-earnetr 
tricks ol (he trade. 

It was the first lime in the state's 
hisivtry that these law-enlorcemcnt 
oli:cers workinj; on the same prob¬ 
lems with the same jieople in the 
same territory ventured out ol their 
individual airtii^ht compartments ol 
authority to come to‘;ether lor sys¬ 
tematic cooperation. 

d his three-day Institute is now a 
ten-dav intensive traiuinj; school, 
d he I Hl says that as a direct result 
North ('.arolina is the nation’s oui- 
siandiiii'examj)le ol improvement in 
law-enlorcement ])roce.‘>ses tlirotn^li 
coiiperative ellort. 

Cloalessent oilt similar invitations 
to Clerks ol the Superior Courts, to 
firemen, tocily and counly account- 
ants. In other iirou|rs cr^an 

i/ed jud«;es, election ollicials, prose- 
cuiiii" attorneys, city aitorneys, 
coroners, lax ollicials, d'he following 
year- - May f), 10^2 — 300 repre¬ 
sentatives of all groups of city, coun- 
Iv, stale and federal ollicials came to- 
gether at Cdiajul Hill to form the 
Institute of (iovernment. 

Out of these meetings grew a se¬ 
ries of guidebooks lor the ollicials. 
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'I'hc books set down f)n paper the 
hiilicrto-unwrilten lore of oflicial- 
clom. As Coates puts it: “I had a 
mental picture of thousands of North 
C^'irolina oflicials, town, county and 
state, rotating into ollice every two 
or four years to learn the job of yr.v- 
irning by the wasteful method of 
making the same mistakes at the 
1^ I blic's ex pcnsc/rhe oil! '.’[oi ng oilicers 
look their experiences with them 
.md the incoming ollicers in many 
eases were liickv to get Uie kevs from 
ihcir pretlecessors, much less the 
hinefit of such education as the tax- 
jwyers had provided. Like the Irog 
in the well, local government was 
vontinuallv 'joing forward three 
Uel and tailing back two." 

The first guidebook, tor law-en- 
lorceinent ollicers, inchided scientilic 
lids in crime di teciion, a complete 
manual ol technkjiies and practices, 
:ii(l all the relevant laws, so 01- 
geiiii/eil that the simplest non- 
kgally traineil ollicial need have no 
Inrther trouble, d'hen came books on 
the* Slicrill's oflicc, a similar guide 
'or C'lerks of the Suj)erior Cotirt, for 
county and city tax collectors, lor 
■ lection olTicials, and manv more. 

'! hese textbooks arc distribiiied to 
' Very ollicial in the state — includ- 
irig the 6000 who participated in 
these training schools ■ and through 
the mails and over loiigilistancc 
ielephonc comes a continuous stream 
'»! practical (lown-to-earlh questions. 

A police chief wants to know 
'vhctluT he may lawfully sell con¬ 
fiscated tax-paid liquor and turn the 
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proceeds over to the 'fown. A 
county commissioner asks to what 
extent he may financially aid local 
boards of such federal agencies as the 
Selective Service and OP.\. Or a 
Hoard of C'ounty Commissioners 
wants an analysis of the lax systems 
and experience of several similar 
counties. Such an intelligent interest 
in other counties was unheard-of in 
the old days. 

Once cstablishetl, the laboratory 
proved its value. One tax supervisor 
in one year added 4000 new tax¬ 
payers and $5.(»)(),ooo in newly dis¬ 
covered property to the tax books, 
"j'hc Institute taught his improved 
methods to other supervisors, wlio 
likewise adtlcd millions to the lax 
rolls. One city reorgani/ed its tax 
collections and sa\ed Sos'”* an- 
niuillv. (^nc county worked out 
mell'.eds by whicli oS percent nl its 
taxes were collected in the current 
year, as against the slate wide col 
lection record of less ilian percenl. 

1 low have ciiizcns reactedr* In one 
small community Coales invited 
local ollicials and heads of civic or- 
gani/ations to a joint meeting. I le 
i'.skcd t he local olhcirils i! 1 hev worked 
together on their problems, fiicy 
said: “Certainly not — it just isn’t; 
done.” . 

'I'he civic group representatives 
nodded “We told you so," and 
gloated out loud. Whereupon Coates 
asked them if thev had ever worked 
together on the same civic problems, 
or whether the Rotary, the Y'MC.A, 
the Women’s Club, the Hoy Scouts 
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:ind the American Legion all walked 
hy their wild lones, like Kipling’s cat. 
With red faces they confessed: they 
didn’t coordinate their elloris either. 

Aiid so developed the next step in 
the Institute’s program - - ioinl ses¬ 
sions of citizens and ollieials, to pro¬ 
mote cociperation. It was im|ii(sved 
iipf'ii all that the Institute was non- 
j>ariisan aiul noiiiiolit ica!-- that 
never would it lohhy lor or against 
anytliing or anyhody no matier how 
good or hove had, eilher in ih.- Icgis- 
lature or out ol it. Its fnneiion wa' 
to find laels, distriinile them, aiu 
cofM'dinatc ollicia!*;, citizens and ihi 
schools in a united ju'ograin torgiM'! 
governnu-i:i. Lt)c:il cliairmcn oi hoil 
isirt ear to'. at 

district meeli and w!ien 

S^o,hiiilding ol the Iii'^'iiluie t» 

(ie,\\ uent was dedicate ' hey 

comocteil in tossing orafo: ic t! 1 011- 
tjuels at the Inslilule ami ('oak . 

(hic spiaker brought otit the hict 
that in the earlv yea.rs (aiaies liad 
Imanced the Insiimie eniireiy out 
of his pocket — in 15 years he put 
^30,000, or hall his total salary as a 
j''rolessor, into his project; that he:uul 
his wile worked, on it davs, nights, 
week-ends and summer \acations; 
that when the depression struck 
liardest tliey gave up their home 
anti lived for th.rec vears in a rented 
room without the luxury ofa private 
hath, and when they diiln’l have 
money to buy food a friend who 
ran a rc.s .aurant allowed them to run 
up ?s“oo in fot)d hills. 

d iiLU a i'.aml'Ail of North Carolina 


businessmen came to Coates’ aid and 
advanced $10,000 a year over a five- 
year period. 'I’his permitted a small 
stall, ami by the lime these funds 
had run out—around 1936 — the 
value of the Institute’s work was 
tlemonst rated to a j>oint where coun¬ 
ties, cities, and towns all over North 

t^lr^)!ina were subscribing to its 

« • 

SCI vice — at the rate of one half of 
fmc cent per inhabitant, bringing in 
h.etween $13,000 and Si5.0f)0 an¬ 
nually. ('I'his year the stale helfied 
' y matching this sum.) 

Coales got u|) and l(»ld them he 
ad never been a martyr and no one 
v.as going to make him one; that no 
man present could have taken the 
same amount ol money he had put in 
■'■•siitiiic and bought more fun 
ml satislaciion wiili it; that his 
wile fell the same wa)—especially 
a!:er one co-ed who liad seen her 
working lor the Institute in the 

I } 

library day in and day out came up 
ir) her with this priceless tribute: 
‘‘I'ora loiig lime I thought you were 
Mr. Contes’ secretary. And 1 felt so ^ 
sorry lor his wife.” 

W hen I asked Coates who could 
lauiicli similar programs iu other 
stales, he rejdied: “Any gimip, any 
institution, any piihlic spirited in- 
diviilnal. "Ihe eilitor of a county 
newspaj-ier, or the County fmlge. Or 
the Rotary, or Lions. Or a country 
doctor, a liankcr, a writer, or a little 
businessman. It doesn’t matter who 
starts it as long as the basic idea is 
education rather than relorm. People 
dislike being reloniie«.l. In lact, few 
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re-form governmenrs get rc-elecrcd 
niore than once. Rut most [x-oplc 
like to learn — ofl'icials, voters, chil- 
ilren, teachers — and once ihey learn 
tliL riglil way of doing someiiiing, 
it's no longer so easy to get away 
with the wrf)ng wav.” 

C'oates added that some of the 
tliinjis thev inns* learn are that onr 
form ol novernment, which we are 
fighting a war to preserve, i*: loivx er 
being administered hy beginners 
who do not alwavs have be-'inneis’ 
luck; that private business, operat¬ 
ing in this lashion, would go broke 
helorc beginners learned the biisi- 
ness, and pulilic business likewise 
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may go broke before beginners learn 
their government. 

“More than common honesty and 
common sense is recjiiired in public 
ollice. Stoo,(iOo lost through hf)nest 
ineiticienev is as great a burden to 
till- laxpavcr as Si ofnoof) lost tluough 
conscious Iraud. Knowledge is no 
guaranii-e ol character, we are told 

but. neither is ignorance—and 
• . 

die best ol govi-rnmental svstems 
may be wrecked bv men who do not 
understand it. Aiul linallv. as Dean 
Pound has warned us, we can avoid 
federal centrali/ation uiuler the con¬ 
ditions t)1 lodav onlv bv learning and 
piacticing local codix-ralion.” 


Trinn.irlc ut the Zoo 


T hf. crested Siiniairan hornitills in 
the New ^'ork Zoological Park w i re 
pcilcctly mated and ideally happv. I'or 
blissful hours they sal side by side on 
the perch, and ar h ediug lime the male 
olien (licked our tidbits and |ir(‘senied 
them to his sjiouse. "I hcir ile\oiciiiiess 
Was an object lesson and an inspiraiion 
to young married couples who \ isiied 
the /.oo. 

Then, one ilay, a newcomer came into 
the [>ielure — a eoiuaxc-casijued horn- 
hill Iror.i India, which the C'luaior ol 
llirds installed in an em[ily cage ne.\t 
to that ol the Sumatran [lair. 

Immediately, ilie Indian, a young and 
nisty male, began looking o\cr at the 
lemalc next door and giving her the 
old eye in a sly sort ol way. She didn’t 
resent it, and as time went on she .sat 


closer and closer to the wire screen 
he I ween ihe cages. 

One aliernooii at leiding time the 
Indian picked a juicy grape oui ol his 
tra\’ and shf)'.ed it ilirough die screen. 
T he lemalc look it aiul ogled her suitor 
widi all ihe cov surprise ol a matron 
who has been |)ie‘:eiued wiih a pearl 
ueiivlace hy a geiitli-man Irieiul. 

A .secoiivl later slie was flat 011 the iloor 
of the cage; over her stood her male, 
with Hailing wings and stalihiug beak. 
71 k- graoe llew (uit ol her mouth. She 
made no resistance, and finally her 
s|ioiise liacked oil and stood looking at 
lu r. She got on her leel, rerne%e(l the 
g;ape and ihcn did a leminine tiling: 
.sill- ollereii it to her male. 

,\iul lie, with one .sardonic eye on the 
Indian hoinhill, ate it. 

— W'illiiini |lri'lK(‘!i. N. Y. Zoological Society 









pliiir funu’s. Lcapiiij; longues of 
ilanio were sliooting into ilie sky aiul 
masses of stone, white-hot, were 
being liuricd a tiiousand feet througli 
the air. All tlic while tremendous 
explosions caused the ground to 
heave and surge. 'I’he thunderf)us 
roar was ineessanl, “like hundreds ol 
iMunon hring in unison,” the an- 
ihoriiies said. C'louds of line black 
ashes reached roof lops in Mexico 
C lily, I So miles away. 

'I’here was greater horror lo come! 
On the third night tlie volcano 
cone, a huge caklron ol ruhv-red, 
belched forth its first stream of lava. 

1 kibbling like the mcltetl ore of a 
tiiousand smellers, it burst from the 
bowels of the earth and tumbled 
over the rim, rolling down the sides 
ol the cone in a heavy tide 20 feel 
thick ami 200 feel witle, grailually 
turning from a dazzling while lo a 
brilliant reil as it slowly traveled 
across the valley, sure death lo 
everything lhai could noi gel out 
(►I ils path. 

(lovernment olHcials, geologists, 
luwspapermen and photographers 
poured into the stricken valley, d'liey 
\entured out toward J.)ionisio’s 
larm, over the hardening crust of 
lava that now covered the village of 
I’aracuiiii, .'Uid approached the great 
curtain of lire that surrounded the 
cornfield inferno. 'I'here they re- 
nuined for days, studying ihe amaz¬ 
ing phenomenon of a new-born vol¬ 
cano in the Western Hemisphere — 
the first since 1750- 


cano there has been a slight lull in 
ihe eruptions. Kach time, a tremen¬ 
dous explosion has followed, terror¬ 
izing anew even distant villages. 'J’he 
sixth lime, June 10, I'araculin — 
as the new-born monsTi'r is called, 
alter ihe dead village — blew open 
a new inairir vent several hundred 
leet above the original one, ami 
slaMed a secoml river of molten 
l.'iva down another valley. At first 
it advanced 1000 feet a day; a month 
later it hail spread so widely that 
the edge crept forward only ten feet 
a da\'. 

J'he two valleys now lie buried 
under deep layers of lava, volcanic 
rocks and ashes. Paracutin Volcano 
towers to a heiglil of 1200 leet above 
the plain and is three ijuaricrs of a 
mile thick at its base. 

As I Hew toward the volcano, I 
first noticed its devastating eflects 
75 miles away. Black ashes shroud 
once-green vallevs and mountain- 
.sides. (lardens and orchards have 
vanished. (Church spires slick U[.), 
hall buried under a mountain of 
slag. Sjirings have gone dry ami the 
river ('upat ilzo is now a slow-moving 
stream ol mud. 

Soon \'()u see a gigantic column ol 
smoke .swirling straight into the sky 
from the crater mouth, reaching tlie 
incredible height of 20,000 feet. 
I'.vcry lour .seconds there is a new 
bursi of smoke, tons ol rocks roar 
skyward, and a wide stream of 
blazing red lava gushes upward for 
more than a thousand feet, lo spill 
over the cone’s edge into a molten 
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ni:)ss I hat flows clown the .side in two 
luij;c troughs. 

Ik-caiisc of the intense herit and 
tlie flying rcd-hol panicles of stone, 
the airplane windows are closc'd, hut 
this does not shut out the stifling 
sulphurous sniolvc that .soon sets vou 
coughing. 'I’he hillowing smoke, fly¬ 
ing rocks (.some higger than the hi lie 
plane), and the flaming lava make 
you gasp with awe antj fear as the 
plane swoops clo.ser. 

We landed at the village of l-nia- 
pan. 20 mili.‘s Irom the volcano, h'he 
town is thick with volcanic dust, 
which tiirn.s into a sticky mc.ss ^\hen 
rain lalls. Roofs are .sagging under 
the weight of tlie ash which acenmu- 
laic's lasler than the villagers can 
remove it. Sight.sec*rs, ^ejo a d.iy, 
crowd the place, lor Paraculin \'ol- 
cano is now oflitially a tourist /one. 
d here is hus service to L'riiapan. 
d'he last len niikrs of the road have 
to be shoveled clear oi ashes by 
gangs of laborers. I'roni Uriiapan, 
.sight.seers proceed by automobile or 
on mule-back to the limit of theofl'i- 
cial safety zone, roughly a mile 
Irom I he base ol the volcano. 

Parangariculiro, a village which 
the natives prefer to call San jnan, 
is at the edge of I he zone. Mevond 
there i.s nothing but ash, lava, thun¬ 
der, and awe. d’he .Mexican govern¬ 
ment insists S:m [nan is doomed and 
tried to evacuate the inhabiiant.s. 
d'hoiigh they have to fight the ashes 


day and night, .shoveling and .sweat¬ 
ing, they refuse to leave, d’hey are 
making more money than thc*y cveu 
saw before, feeding touri.sts, reining 
mules and horses to them, and acting 
as guides. 

.\’ot a green thing, not a blade of 
grass, is alive in an area of too sc|uaie 
miles, h'ilty miles away, lender crops 
wither and only ilu; hardier growth, 
the trees and .shrubs, still lives, d'ht 
disaster has brought complete ileso- 
laiion to .seven villages and damage 
to many others. Vegetation on the 
fertile larmlands withers and dies 
wherever the shifting winds spread 
a blankel t)l ashes, birds drop lifeless 
from the skies. Water is scarce, foi 
the .s[)ring.s have gone dry. 

'I'he. Secretary of J’ubiic Welfare 
.sent a corps of doctors, nurses and 
social workers to aid in the reloca¬ 
tion f)f more than (Swoo people from 
the cursed region. 

d’he en«J is not yet. Paraculin 
Volcano shows no .sigji of diminish 
ing vigOi. dVriilic explosions coii' 
tiniic to hurl great (jiuinlilics of red 
hot nicks inro the air to fall back 
and pile the cone highi.-r and higher; 
the rale of growl It shows that the 
amoiinl of material being .spewed 
from its maw is as great a.s ever. I.,ava 
still spurts into the .sky, then fall.'^ 
and creeps down the mountainside. 
At night, the flow looks like a water 
fall of fire. The Mexicans say, “Hell 
is still unchained.” 




■\ K'>in -.s r woxfAN who \\:is nr-vi-r wiili- 
•iiii a loii}’ list of ailmi'ius sciir for rhc 
il-Klor so often he lost paiieiue vvl'li 
( )ik; (lay as she was n touiiiin^ her 
i'!s he iiirerrujiled her. “.\h,” he said in 
>11 admiring tone, "what splendid heahh 
\')ii must Iiavc in order to be able to 
land all these coinjilaints!” 

^ I )r. < »■ l.iii' nlti W.iiiMii, 
n ll i \ 1 Hi I) 

in; TiYi'O(:iio\i)ur .\0 harbors the in¬ 
sistent thoin'ht that he must alwavs be 
perfectly well, that each ol his sinsa- 
tiiins must conform to this ideal. II he 
(.in learn to ignore this thoiighl .ind 
In concentrate his energies on other 
a.'Iairs; il he can learn to say, “\\ hat 
I am r/o/'//:*'is more inioorlani than how 

I 

1 am he will have cured his 

liy|)oeh(aulria. — 

^ HAD a patient, a despondent maiden 
lady, who seemed to have lost all inter- 
•t in lile and was becoming a liypo- 
liondiiac. Finally 1 hit upr.'. a plan ol 
t.n ing her tell me .1 funnv siorv e\ erv 
iMiie she came for consultation. It went 
ird at first, but bv and bv she be;',an 
lo enjoy it. Before she got through she 
" as in the bitsiness of collecting stories 
i'lid developed a knack lor telling them. 
She became ha]ipy through humor. 

— Dl. Wilr..im S. S.i>lli'i, ’inn! 
, fur //iv/'/vzif. l-iil!i'i 1 1 

Acmaumim. girl said lo me, "Von 
^ntJw, Doctor, 1 give out too much ol 


niNsell; everybody tells m*; so.” 'I'hat 
was just the trouble. I'A’ervbody had 
tf>ld her so and the suggestion had 
worked. It diil not lake her long to 
learn that it was not her “gixing out" 
but the “see h(nv much I am giving and 
h.ow iire(.l I shall be” attitude which was 
exhausting her. A real Self-expicssion 
and the fullillmenl ol a re.d desire 
lo ei\e are never anvihing else llian 
exhilarating. 

— I >r. i>liiiii' A. :i'r! 11> !>-n M. 

Ijiiry, iimwitiinn (Jiir iWr.-a lA|'l‘'''i'’‘> i 

ims IS the philosojdier Williaan lames’ 
r( ci|ie lor curing the jitters: "vStpiare 
the shouklers. sjuak in a major key, 
smile aiK.I linn a compliment. ’ 

^ a depressed patient complained 
to |)‘.vchiallist Allred .\dli. r ol all th.e 
things that, owing to a delecti\ e edtic.i- 
liou, he was unable lo know. “Do you 
notice that greengrocer’s shop across 
the road.'” Ailk r asked him. “1 belie\e 
that tlie greengrocer knows more about 
mussels sprouts tlian 1 do — yet you 
sec that I remain perfcctlv calm!"’ 

- I’ll ol IDMI", fi/lf 

A 11’ll III. 

I^VAS called to treat a patient for pain 

at the base of the skull. X ravs showed 

¥ 

no arthritis, lie did not have diabetes. 
! !is tonsils wen* blamele.ss. Still, he had 
his pain, .so 1 gave him diathermy treat- 
men is. \\'hile he was taking trealnieais, 
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we became betier aci]uaintecl. He hail a 
.i»(KxI job, was iiiarriecJ, and his wile's 
brother was living at his lioiisc. Some 
thing about tlic way lie wrinkled his 
nose l«-d me to ask, “What's the mailer 
with your broiher-in-l.iw?’’ 

“I feel like a heel lor talking about 
liim,” my jutient saiil, “but 1 can’t call 
my soul my own when he’s around. 1 
liel like a boarder in my own home. 

1 le's hel}X'd us out a lot but still and all 
to me he's just a pain in the neck.” 

A pain in the neck! I'liai undiagnosed 
pain at the base of the skull! 1 called up 
his wile and lokl her that il she wantetl 
a healthy husband she would gel an¬ 
other home lor her brother. ()n his next 
visit my patient looketl like a lu'W man. 
“ riiat last iri'atment sure fixed me U|'. ” 
he saiil. " I'hai |)ain in the neck is gone." 
(.ertainly ■ to a new boardinghou.se. 

— l.)i. I >.!' i.l I liiniKI l■'illk. Xrii '/•■/ > 

Timi'i'i iS!iiiiiii Si'Iiii'.i 'i ' 

N ■Rvoi s breaktlown conies to a mind 
that is bunleiieil with the strain ol 
keeping up its disguises. 

— I>l. J-li/.ilirlh A'l.illis'iii. Si) Yoii’n’ Id 

It hiiiiriit vC^i'ir>vi-l!. 


As A lifelong sullerer from hysicria 
and nerves was leaving my ollicc the 
other day, she .said, “Ves, Doctor, 1 
know that 1 am highly sensitive.’’ I .said, 
“Yes, inadame, I know )ou arc higliK 
selfish.’’ She said, “I said sensitive,” and 
I replied, “f saiil .selfish, and I meiui it." 
She left in a hull, but came back in ten 
days penitent, apologized and said ih.u 
she was awakening to th.e fact that sin- 
was a thoroughly selfish woman. 

— l)i, \Vi!!i.mi S. .S.nlii-r. Un<int‘<f W'liniiin: Ha 
l‘friOiiij/’.y itiiil llr.illh 'rolli'll 

I in: rum'iii.r. with most nei vons peo 
pie is that they are bestowing loo mucli 
thought and sympathy on ihemselve.s. 
Thev are wasting on ihemseKes tlio.se 
very things the world is dying for the 
need ol lovr pity and sympathy. 

— I)i. W.ltl.ilil S. S.lilli'I, 0«1 '!Jut Ihif’l'ttlfi- 

f)li\er Wendell I lolnies OlUi. 
warned a hvpochondriac [latieiit lound 
reading up on his ilisease: “Look out! oi 
vou’ll die of a misprini some dav.” 

' — Tv. 


Ulti mutes 



Tin.: sioni.s at the bar of the Brown Derby in Hollywood an 
chained to the rail at a respectable distance from each other tc 
]>rcvent customers Irom gelling overainorous. -- irwni? iii,!iiii..i 


A M\.N inboom-iown Detroit maileil his .-.oiled clothing toa Knox- 
\ ille laundry, 5.4.^ miles away, explaining in a letter that Detroit 
firms no longer took on ne.w customers, 'fhe laimdry was back in 
no lime, nicely finished. — .\i» 





Ci-.ouu: .Xd.vms, Minneapolis columnist, ran a 240'linc want ai 
for a maid in the local Sunchiy Tribune. I le got 0.4 4 calls — 26 " 
them from applicani.s, 617 from people wanting to liire au> 
applicants he didn’t hire. 
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‘^he Recordqfa 
jantastic J^id 
on Burma 

By Charles J. RoJo 
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I i:d by ^li-yiar- 
olJ Hriya- 
^ (licr Ordo 
Cliarlcs Wingate, 
eiglu J>ritisli col- 
iiiiins secretIv crossed from India 
ihroLigli tlic Japanese lines into 
J'lurma recently anil for ihrec months 
sprea<i conliision anil panic. 1 he 
Japanese hii/zed about like bees out 
ol an overturneil hive, but never 
caught up with the raiders. Win¬ 
gate’s e\])edili()n wiped out Jap out¬ 
posts, e.xploded ammunition dumps, 
wrecked airfields, put highways out 
ol commission, blew up bridges and 
dynamited the railway. 

d'he raiders.Wingate named 

them the (Ihindits, after the dragons 
which guard Ijiirmesc temples — 
penetrated 300 miles into Japanese- 
held territory, then made a heroic 
march back to India. Casualties were 
fewer than anyone had dareil pre¬ 
dict. It is one of the great romantic 
tales of this war. 

J’hc expedition accomjdished im¬ 
portant aims. It relieved [wessurc on 
the Chinese; it gathered information 
"hich enabled the KAl' to make 


A .'W-y<rjir-i»lil Itrilisli onW'iT, uii i-r- 
iTiilrir genius, slirs ii|i llir iKiliv«‘s, 
(1isni|ilrt Jiip coiiiiiiiiiiiiMlidiis, uiid 
Mi‘ls tlu* |iullrrn for iiivusioii. 


devastating raiils; 
it tied up the japs 
and probably stai cil 
oil an invasion of 
India. Above all, it 
sc r a pattern of training and tactics lor 
the reconi]uest of Burma. Gurkhas, 
Burmese and a regiment of city-bred 
I'aiglishmcn showed the Jap he no 
longer was master of the jungle. 

Wingate’s British Chindils were 
.second-line troojis- -nearly all of 
them married men from the North 
ol Mngland, aged 28 to 35. Wingate 
told them: “We have to imitate 
T'arzan." I’or .six sweltering months 
in the Indian jungles he trained them 
in river crossing, infiltration tactics 
and long forced marches with heavy 
})acks, until they were the toughest 
of shock troops. On returning from 
the raid one private lemarked: “ I he 
whole job was a piece of cake com¬ 
pared to the training." 

Olficcrs, too. were pul through an 
interminable course of tactical excr- 
ci.ses, not on the conventional sand 
table but outdoors. In Burma, later 
on, the.se olliccrs found that they Itad 
rehearsed every situation they met. 
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Field Marshal Wavcil inspected 
ihe Chindils when they were about 
to Icav'e Irulia. and as a nesiiire ot 
respect sainted them belore they 
could salute him. He knew — and 
cN cry man knew — that anyone who 
was wounded or sick would probably 
be left to the Japanese. 

rhe half-mile-wide Chindwin 
River, boundary between British 
and Jap-held territory, was the iirsl 
critical lap in the advance. Recoiv 
naissance parties reported no enemy 
patrols for some miles. Heavy cqnij)- 
meni was ferried over in sampan*., 
rubber boats and canoes; oilicers and 
men stripped and swam the swift 
current. I’he crossing continued all 
night, through the next day, and far 
into that night. Wingate tossed his 
helmet into the last canoe, peeled oil 
his cknhes and plnngeil into the 
swirling water. 

I'he C'hindiis [Wished through dense 
jungle, over razor-back mountains, 
aloiig narrow paths Hanked by preci¬ 
pices, then down into \alleys where 
the elephant grass grows taller than a 
man. Skeletons niarked the tracks 
over which the .\llies had retreated 
the summer before. 

Wingate mostly kept clear of 
beaten trails, hacking his own path 
through the jungle. I le sent out “de¬ 
ception groups'’ to lay false trails 
but mainly relied on speed of move¬ 
ment. Jap [xitrols were often so close 
that scouts would bump into each 
other in ilie jungle. Skirmishing was 
almost continuous, and the Chindits 
killed more than looo Japs. But the 
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enemy never caught up with them in 
force. 

Inequently the ('hindits covered 
30 miles a day in a temperature of 
105 in the shade. Wingate saw to it 
that not a moment was wasted. I le 
forbade shaving becau.se it would 
mean ten minutes less sleep. He had 
a theory that sickness could be kept 
ilown by constant marching -- an<l 
it is a fact that there was hardly a 
case of malaria. 

At the head of each column trotted 
scouting dogs, trained to recognize 
the scent ol the Japanese, d'he eight 
prongs of the expedition kept in con¬ 
stant touch with one another by 
radio, messenger dogs, carrier pi¬ 
geons and strange birdcalls. I'.lc- 
phants, ridtlen by little Burme.se 
mahouts, ploddeil aheatl with the 
mortars, Bren guns, folding boats 
and wireless .sets. Next came the 
horses and men; then the mules. In 
the rear were oxen and bullocks 
drawing carts loaded with machine 
guns, tommy guns, grenades, rilles 
and ammunition. Fach column was a 
mile long. “Looks like Noah’s Ark,” 
said one 'rommy as the weird a.ssort- 
ment of animals clambered up the 
banks of a river. Strangely enough, 
the columns could not be heard 200 
yards away, lor the jungle deadens 
.sound. 

The Chindits had rubber-.soled 
hockey shoes, Australian-type slouch 
hats, antimo-squito veils and ma¬ 
chetes. liach man entered Burma 
with six (lays’ paratroop rations on 
his back and thereafter was supplied 
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Jroin the air. All told, the expedition 
received 500,ooo pounds ol air-borne 
supplies. 

An RAF Hying ollicer tuarched 
'.vith each column to select sites lor 
dropping the supplies — rice liehls, 
dried-up river beds, tracts ol llal- 
tened elephant grass. Code messages 
iiolilied the air base in Assam of the 
exact time and place for the next de- 
liverv. Smoke fires guided the air- 
craft in daytime, Hares at night. 'I'he 
big plan.. • would swoop as low as 150 
leet to release lh('ir loails ol arms, 
ammunition, dynamite, and ration 
cans containing bully beef, biscuits, 
dates, raisins, tea, sugar, .salt and 
\'ilamin-(' tablets. The only break¬ 
age was one bottle ol rum. 

J 1 ie RAF made a valiant at tempt 
to give the columns any special items 
they requested---a life of Bernard 
Shaw, a bottle of Irish whisky for 
St. Patrick’s IXiy, monocles, false 
teeth and a kilt were odd items asked 
lor and .sent. J’wo volunteer wirele.ss 
operators came by air to replace sick 
comrades. One ollicer, bis column 
surrounded by Japs, had the R.\F 
drop a will for him to sign. Calcutta’s 
leading restaurant worked all night 
to make 400 pouiuls of chocolate the 
troops asked for; rning it was 

llown 700 miles into l^uri a. 

I’hc base ollicer in ebarg .* of sup¬ 
plies was a Ciiptain Ix)rd. One day 
Wingate radioed: “OJ , Lord, seiid us 
bread!” and got the prompt reply: 
“The I.xjrd hath‘heard thy prayer.” 
A few hours later 60 loaves — manna 
honi lieaven — were dropped. 
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A Chindit raiding party came 
upon the headquarters of a Jap unit, 
d<.:scrtcd except for servants busily 
preparing dinner. 'I’hc Burmese oblig¬ 
ingly waited Oil Wingate’s men, wlio 
jxilisbcd olf every scrap of food in 
the camji. 

'[’he expedition penetrated within 
i2t) miles of the Burma Road, then 
was ordered to return. When the 
columns got kick to the Irrawaddy 
— it was a bitterly cold night with 
a brilliant moon — the Japs opened 
lip with mortars and machine guns. 
W'ingate could have forced a cross¬ 
ing, but it would have meant heavy 
losses. Standing on a sandbank in tiie 
Irrawaddy, looking like some minor 
prophet with his huge heard ami a 
blanket wrapped around his shoul¬ 
ders, he made a split-second decision. 
He ordered the C'hindits to break up 
into groups of 40 and play hide-and- 
seek in the jungle until they hail 
given the Japs the slip. Within 4.S 
hours every party had managed to 
cross the river safely, 'riicn they 
buried their wireless sets, smashed 
their heavy cc]uipment and set olF 
on the 3()o-mile trek to India. 

Without radios, no more air-lxirnc 
supplies were possible. The Chindits 
lirst ate their bullocks and mules, 
and after that lived on rice, snakes, 
vultures, banana j-ialms, jungle roots 
and grass soup. Hunted every yard 
of the way, they were forced to 
avoid the main drinking places and 
sometimes went for days with only 
a few mouth fills of water drained 
out of hollow bamboos. Knowing 
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that their security lay in speed, 
Wingate drove his men without 
mercy. 

When it was all over the expedi¬ 
tion became affeclionatelv known 
as “Wingate’s Circus,” “Wingate’s 
I'ollies,” or “Wingate’s Mob.” The 
officers were a queer bunch — tougii 
commando tyi')es. “Mad Mike” Cal¬ 
vert— “Dynamite Mike” — is a 
booby-trap expert and a wrecker, an 
artist whose eyes take on a holy look 
as he talks of dynamiting. Still in his 
20’s, “Mad Mike” has served behind 
the enemy lines in almost every 
theater of war. 

Monoclcd Major Bernard Fergu¬ 
son of the Black Watch threw up a 
comfortable staff job for this chance 
to singe the Mikado’s beard. “All 
my life I’ve wanted to blow up 
bridges,” he exclaimed .as he watched 
fragments of the Bonchaung ( Jorge 
bridge hurtle skyward. For jungle 
reading, Ferguson took along one of 
Trollope’s nov'cls. “We smoked all 
600 pages,” he confessed. “You see, 
we had plenty of tobacco but ran 
out of cigarette paper.” 

Lieutenant Geoffrey Ixickett, a 
former Liverpool wine merchant, 
was known as the “toothless, kilted 
wonder.” He had lost all his teeth, 
grew a waist-length beard to frighten 
the Japs, and insisted on fighting 
the whole campaign in a kilt. 

One American — Flight Lieuten¬ 
ant James Gibson, known as “(Caro¬ 
lina”— volunteered for the expedi¬ 
tion. “I’m sick of .shooting down Jap 
planes,” he explained. “I want to see 
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the little bastards’ faces when thev 
get it.” 

“Wingate’s Follies” included a 
Burmese prince; a former Oxford 
historian. Lieutenant William Edge, 
a good hand at preparing a dish of 
raw buffalo steak; and a commando 
sergeant, Robert Blain of Loch D) 
mond, who when the situation looked 
black would quip: “As my old grand¬ 
mother says, these things are sent to 
try us.” 

Back in India, Wingate was greeted 
as “I.awrencc of Burma.” His fabu¬ 
lous guerrilla exploits had already 
won him the titles: “Lawrence of 
Judea” and “Lawrence of Ethiopia." 
In England today people simply 
call him “The New I^wrcnce.” He 
actually is a blood relative of Law¬ 
rence of Arabia. 

'riie British army seems to pro¬ 
duce one such eccentric soldier- 
genius in every generation — (Clive 
of India, “Chinese” Gordon, I^aw- 
rence of Arabia. Wingate is a “sword 
and Bible” general, a profound be¬ 
liever in prayer, a mystic given to 
Yoga, and a hard-bitten professional 
soldier who loves fighting for its 
own sake. He starts the day wiili 
prayer, u.ses i^rripturc passages for 
code. The if^ord, the Bible and the 
flair for strange races are all a pari 
of Wingate’s heritage. His fethcr 
served 32 years ki the Indian army, 
arid after retihiig founded a mi.s.sion 
for the Pathans. His deeply religion'' 
mother gave him a Puritan upbring' 
ing. 

Wingate has the lean face of an 
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intellectual, deep-set, piercing blue 
eyes, a thin bony nose, severe nioutli 
and lament jaw. His blond hair is 
bleaching into gray. In Burma he 
wore a tattered bush shirt, russet 
corduroy trousers and an oltl-lash- 
ioned scuttle-shaped sun helmet. 

He has a pet theory that human 
beings can store up energy as a camel 
slores up water. In t!»c Held he can 
keep going lor weeks on end with 
only a few hours of sleep but when 
the job is done will spend days sleep¬ 
ing or in dreamy contemplation. 

I le is a fanatic about physical fitness, 
a nonsmokcr, aiul believes firmly in 
the health-giving properties of raw 
onions, which he munches on the 
inarch. He massages his back with a 
rubber hairbrush every night. 

I'or a man whose profession is war, 
Wingate's range of interests is be¬ 
wildering. In the early morning he 
can be heard singing to himself in 
Arabic. He is passionately fond of 
imisic, and for hours will lie on the 
floor listening to symphonic records, 
llis literarv tastes extend from 
Shakespeare to the British comic- 
strip heroine “Jane," but he prefers 
serious reading. 

He first met his hcautiful wife on 
board a Mediterranean liner; she 
"as 15. he was “She marched up 
to me,” he recalls, “and said: ‘You’re 
the man I'm going to marry.’ It was 
a kind of joint commando arrange- 
nient. We both felt the same way." 

Wingate talks like an encyclope- 
flia. In the olltcers’ mess he will hold 
forth on Yoga, the social habits of 
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the hyena, the behavior of flics when 
you put them under a tumbler, 
i8th-cenrury painting, and how to 
win the war. In Klhiopia he once 
amazed a group of junior oflicers 
with a discourse on the technique 
of hyena hunting by pistol in the 
moonlight. 

W'ingaie is no respecter of rank 
or title; his indiscretion is prodi¬ 
gious. He lectures superiors on their 
mistakes of policy and is probably 
the only British officer in imxlern 
times who has used the ancient 
prerogative of complaining in writ¬ 
ing to- the King about one of his 
s'liperiors. But after provoking the 
wrath of a group of brass hats with 
his unorthodox ideas, Wingate once 
soberly remarked to a friend: “You 
know, f'ni not half as crazy as people 
think." 

In Palestine in 1938 he w-as award¬ 
ed the n.S.O. — to w'hich he has 
since added two bars — lor leading 
the night jxitrols that cleared the 
country of Axis-subsidized Arab ter¬ 
rorists. In J''thiopia he w’on the ad¬ 
miration and support of the tribes¬ 
men by a series of swashbuckling 
commando forays against vastly su¬ 
perior Italian forces. 

Wingate is one of the few' white 
men in this war who have suc¬ 
ceeded in swaying the primitive 
native miml. He alwavs carries with 
him a duplicating machine, a loud- 
sjxraker and a unit of specially tniined 
native propagandists. At every vil¬ 
lage in Burma and Ethiopia he 
[xiused long enough to hand out 
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leaflets and to broadcast a manifesto 
framed in simple, picturesque lan¬ 
guage. “The mysterious men who 
have come amojig you,” he told the 
Burmese, “can summon from afar 
great anti mysterious powers of the 
air, and will rid yo\i of the fierce, 
scowling Japanese.” 'I’lic Jkirnic.se 
reverently named him “Lord Pro¬ 
tector of the I^igodas.” I’hcy kept 
mum about the movements of the 
Chindits and guided them over .se¬ 
cret jungle trails. Without this coop¬ 
eration the expedition would prob¬ 
ably have been trackeil down and 
annihilated. 

The Ikhiopian campaign was a 
typical Wingate show all the way 
— full of tlash, surprise and succe.ss- 
ful blull. W'itli only iSoo Sudanese 
and l.khiopian Asl^aris^ lie stormeil 
Italian stronghoUls in a series of 
rapierlike thrusts. Groups of fuzzy- 
haired I'.thiopian irregulars—Win¬ 


gate insisted they be called “Pa¬ 
triots” — rallied to his side. Alto¬ 
gether this half-pint army accounted 
for 40,000 Italians, killed or cap¬ 
tured. In May 1941 he entered 
Addis Ababa on a white charger by 
the side of Haile Selassie. 

Field Marshal Wavell was .so im¬ 
pressed that he summoned Wingate 
to India in the aiituniii of 1942', 
raisctl him to the rank of Brigadier, 
and gave him a free hand to build 
up a super-commando force that 
would be the vanguard of recon(|uesi 
of Ikirma. 

“The jap,” .says Wingate, “is no 
superman. His operational schemes 
arc the product ol a third-rate brain. 
Jungle warfare demands resourceful¬ 
ness and endurance. 'Hie Jap has tie 
mendoiis cnduranct*. but he cannol 
solve problems he has never laced 
before. W'e have pro\ ed we can beat 
the Jap on his own chosen grouii(!." 



Wartime Turnabout Tales 

.\.shoc nianilfacHirer of Wakefield, Mass., reported that a .seven- 
year-old hoy applied for a job, explaining that he needed monev to 
put his motlicr through welding .scluxil. 


\ y<)i.:m: l.mjv was accosied at the corner of Park Avenue and I'oriy- 
eighth Street in Manhattan by a postman, fully uniformed aiul 
carrying a hag of mail, “('an you tell me where the po.st office is.?” 
he asked. Manpower shorler than ever, it .seems. — The New Yorker 







A OfivuKNMiiNT employe finally won a raise from $2400 to $2400 
a year, celebrated, then di.scovercd it was all a mirage. The raise put 
^ her in a higher withholding-tax bracket, added $96 a year in tax 
deductions, $5 to her retirement-fund. Her semi-monthly pay check 
before the raiser $^8.24. After; $y8.20. — Jrrry Klutt?. in WashiBKton 



Condensed from. 






I ’m WRi riNc; this down because I 
don’t ever want to forget the 
way it was. It doesn’t seem as if I 
could, hut older j^eople must have 
forgo^-lcn or they couldn’t be the 
wav thev are. And if vou began to 
think, “Well, maybe they’re right 
and it was that way,” that would be 
the end ofeveryihing. So I’ve got to 
write ihistlown. Ikvause they smashed 
it Ibrcver—but it wasn’t the way 
they said. 

Mr. Cjrant alw.iys siiys in comp, 
class, begin at the beginning. I guess 
maybe that was the night I was 
silling out on the point, and the 
canoe came along with just the 
Sharon kid in it. Kerry’s crowd — 
he’s a Jurtior at State — were all oiit 
in canois. 'Fhey had a portable with 
them, and the singing sounded mys¬ 
terious across the water. Of course I 
have sense enough not to tag after 
Kerry, lint I’d rather listen to them 
singing than be with our gang. 
Sometimes it seems to me \vc act like 
awful kit Is. 

Anyway, she slid along in the 
shadow, and I knew she had no busi¬ 
ness being out alone. She’s just a 
Sophomore in I ligh, the same as me. 
So 1 sjiid I’d p.iddle her home. It was 
better than sitting there by myself. 
She’d sneaked out to hear the sing¬ 


ing, too. We kept to tin* edge, so no- 
b(Kly would notice us. She w.is a 
sensible kid, she didn’t ask fool i|U( s- 
lions or giggle. Even when we wi nt 
by Petters’ (i)vc, which was pretty 
well ix)pulat.ed. i felt funny, g<nng 
by there with her. Hut 1 said, “Well, 
it’s certainlv Old IJoine Week,” in 
an olFhand tone, because after all 
you've got to be sophisticateil. .Vnd 
she said, “People are funny,” in just 
the right way. 

Somehow I’d never noticeil her 
before. She was a (piiet kid with a 
small kind of face and her eyes were 
sort of like a kitten’s. I took a shine 
to her after that and we talketl. I 
hadn’t thought anybody could ever 
feel the way I did about some things. 
And here was another person, e\ en if 
it was a girl. 

Do you know, I ran most all the 
way hick home, around tin* lake. ] 
felt swell — as if I could run fbre\ er. 
It was like finding something. 

And vet I didn’t see her again till 
wv were both back at High. I wasn’t 
cviMi thinking of her when we 
bumped into each other, the first day 
of school. It was raining anil she had 
on a green slicker anil her hair was 
curly under her hat. Wc said liello 
and had to run. Hut something 
happened to us, I guess. 
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ril sav this now — it wasn’t like 
^ _ 

Tot Pickens and Mabel Palmer. We 
didn’t get slicky. Il wasn’t like going 
with a girl. 'Pherc’d be days and days 
when we’d hardly see each oilier. I 
h;ul basketball practice almost every 
ariernoon. But you don’t have to be 
alwax’S iwos-ing with a person if you 
feel that way about them. 

It was really a wonderful winter. 
I jilayed every game. It was the first 
lime a Sophomore had made the 
team — it was the 12 pounds I’d 
gained in the summer, and Kerry 
liad helped me practice some, too. 
I Ic’s a natural athlete. I lelcn would 
sit in the gallery anti I’d know she 
was there. Once in a wliile we’d go 
to the movies with the gang. But lots 
ol the time we’d just play checkers 
or go over the old Latin. It wasn’t 
easy, going over to her house, be- 
cause Mr. and Mrs. Sharon quar¬ 
reled. 'Phey w’erc polite to each other 
in Iront ol you, but Helen had to be 
lair to both of them and they were 
always pulling at her. 

I don’t know when it was that we 
knew' we’d get married. We just 
started talking about it, one day,.as 
if we always had. We knew it couldn’t 
happen right oil'. We thought maybe 
when we W'ere 18. 'Pliat was tw'o 
vears, but we knew’ we had to be 
educated. We w'eren't musliy, ei¬ 
ther, like stoine people. We did kiss 
each other good-bye, sometimes, bc- 
cau.se that’s what vou do w'hen you’re 

# a' 

in love. It was cool, the w'av she 
kis.scd yor it was like leaves. 

And then spring came all of a sud¬ 


den. You’d gotten used to the dry 
smell of the radiators for month.s and 
then, there was a day w'hcn you 
hated it and everybody kept a.sking 
to open the window's. Basketball’s 
usually over W'hen spring comes, but 
this year we still had St. Matthew’s, 
the state champions, to play. Mr. 
Cjiant knew we were stale and calle<l 
off practice until the day before the 
game. 

Helen and I went to the movies 
five times that week, anti one day 
Mrs. Sharon let us lake her car 
though she knew 1 didn’t have a 
license. We got st till'out of the kitchen 
and drove wav out in the country. 
\\’e foujid an old hf)u,se, with the 
windows gone, and ale our stuff 
tlicre. U’hcre weren't any chairs or 
t.ablcs but we pretended there W'cre 
and we pretended that it was our 
house, alter w'c were married. She’d 
even brought paper napkins and 
pa|KT’ plates and w'e set two places 
on the lloor. 

“W(‘ll, Charles,” she saiil, sitting 
there W'ith her feet tucked under 
her, “I doji’t suppose you remember 
when W'e were both in school.” 

“Sure,” I .said —she was quicker 
at pretending things than I was — 
”1 remember all right.” 

“It seems long ago to me — w'c’vc 
been married so long,” she said, as if 
she really believed it. She looked at 
me. 

“Would you mind turning the 
radio olT? This modern music gets on 
my nerves.” 

“Have we got a radio.?” I said. 
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“(.)( aniisc, Chuck.” 

“With television?” 

“Of course, Chuck.” 

“Gcc, I'm glad,” I said. 

I went and turned it olT. 

“What kind of house have we got?” 

“We liave a lovely liouse - - radios 
in every r(K)in and we gi\e lots of 
parties." 

“Cm out tlie parlies,” T sai<I, “I’ni 
a lioniehfKlv. CJive me ■ er mv 
wife and my little lamily say, 
how many kids have we got?” 

She counted on her lingers. 
“Seven." 

“(lood I.,oril, don’t thev get aw¬ 
fully in the way?" 

'I’hen suddenly she looked sail. 
“Oh, Chuck, do you supjiose we 
ever will?" 

“Why sure,” 1 said. 

“I wouldn't mind if it was only a 
dump. I could Cf)ok for you. 1 keep 
asking Hilda how she makes things." 

I felt awlullv funnv. I felt as if 1 
were going to cry. 

“We’ll do it.” 1 sai<l. Don’t you 
worry.” 

I held her for a while. It was like 
holding something awfully precious. 
It wa.sn’t mushy or that way. I know 
what that’s like loo. 

“It lakes .so long to gel old,” she 
whispered. “I wish we could hoih 
grow up tomorrow.” 

We didn’t .say much, driving home. 
We wanted to go hack to the iiouse 
again to celehrale ii the team won 
the St. Matthew’s game, hut it was 
loo far to walk and I didn’t want to 
take the car again. 1 didn’t have a 
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licen.se and I thought we'd passed 
Miss Eagles on the way home and 
that worried me a little. I didn’t 
want to do anything to get Helen in 
a jam with her family. That shows 
how careful I was of her — or thought 
I was. We even took home the paper 
plates, so as not to litter things up. 

Hoy, that was a game! We linally 
heat them but it took an extra pe¬ 
riod to do it. Kerry had driven down 
Irom Stale to see the game. He’s a 
pi city good brother. And they gave 
me the full .school cheer with nine 
Pi ters when we lied them up. It was 
all like the kind of a dream you have 
wlien you can do anything. It was 
woiulerful. 

But when I got hack home 1 felt 
sort of let down. 1 wanted to talk to 
someone, but Datl and .Mother were 
at the country club. 1 thought I’d 
just walk around the block and liKik 
at Helen’s house. 

It was a swell night--a lot of 
stars --- and I felt like a king, walking 
over. 'I’here was a light in her win- 
(lowand 1 whistled once, our whistle, 
never expecting Iter to hear it. She 
did, though, and there she was at tlie 
wiiulow, motioning that she’d conn; 
down. 

She had on .i yellow thing over 
iier night clothes and she lookeil so 
pretty. You almost expected her to 
he carrying one ot lho.se animals that 
kivis like — she looked young enough. 

We. sat in front of the lire ir^ the 
living riKHii. .Mr. and Mrs. Sharon 
were at the club, loo, so we weren’t 
disturbing them or anything. We 
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talked and then vve just sat, eacli of 
us knowing the other was there, 'rhe 
room got quieter and quieter and I 
didn’t feel excited or Jumpy any 
more, just rested and happy. And 
then I knew hy her breathing that 
she was asleep and I put my arm 
around her for just a minute. I 
didn’t realize how tired I was myself. 

We were back at the house in the 
country and it was our home and we 
ought to have been happy. But there 
still wasn’t anv riass in the windows 

j 1 

and the wind ki .'t blowing through 
them. We were boili running thmugh 
the house and wc were cold and 
afraid. I’hcn the sun rose outside the 
windows, burning and yellow, and 
so big it covered the sky. And with 
the sun w’as a horrible, weeping voice- 
saving, “Oh, my God, my Ct(x1.’’ 

1 didn’t know what had happened 
for a minute when I woke. And then 
1 ditl, and it was awful. Mrs. Sharon 
was saying, “Oh, Helen, I trusted 
YOU . . .’’ And Mr. Sharoji’s face 
was horrible as lie looked at his wife 
and said, “I^red in the bone.’’ 'I'lien 
he said to Helen — 

J don’t want to think of what 
they said. I don’t want to think of 
any of it. Kvcr) thing is spoiled. Miss 
h'.aglcs saw us going to that house 
in the country and she s;iid horrihle 
things, 'rhey made Helen sick and 
she hasn’t been back to school. There 
isn’t any wav I can sec her. And if 1 
could, we’d be thinking about the 
things they sjiid. 

I don't know how many people at 
sch(K)l know hut Tot I'ickens passed 


me a note. That afternoon 1 caught 
him. I’d have broken his nose if the\ 
hadn’t pulled me ofl'. Dad talked to 
me and said you can’t lick the whole 
towm. Dad and Mother are for me 
because I’m their son, but they don’t 
understand. 'J’hcy say things about 
Helen and that’s worse. 

I thought I could talk to Kerry 
but 1 can’t. He looked at me such a 
funny way. 1 tlon’t know — sort of 
impressed. It wasn’t the way I wanted 
him to look. 

I just go to school and Ixick now. 
'Hicy want me to go with the gang, 
the way 1 did, but I can't do that. 
Not after 'J’ot. It’s lucky 1 haven’t 
got Miss l^agles though Dad made 
her ajxilogiz''. I coukln’t recite to her. 
Mr. Grant asked me home one night 
and w’e had a conversation. Not 
about that, though I was afraid he 
would. He .showed me his old college 
things and the gold football he W'cars 
on his watch chain. He’s got a lot ol 
interesting things. .\nd then w-e 
talked about hisiorv. Whv, there 
were kings and i]ueens wdio got 
married younger than 1 lelcn and me. 
Only now we li\ cil k'liger and had a 
lot more to learn. So it couldn’t 


happen now'. 

“It's civilization,” 
civilization’s against 


he said, “and 
nature. But I 


siippo.se we've got to have it. Only 
.sometimes it isn’t ea.sy.” Somehow' 
that made me feel less lonely. Before 
that I’d been feeling that 1 was the 
only jierson who’d ever felt that 


wav. 
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this summer, and next year ril go 
East to school. It’s a lx)ys’ school, 
and there aren’t even women teach¬ 
ers. Maybe, afterward, I could he 
a professional basketball player or 
something where you don’t have it) 
sec women at all. Kerry savs J'll get 
over that, hut I won't. 

I'hcy're going to send Helen to a 
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convent. Maybe they’ll let me see 
her before she goes. 1 sort of wish 
th(“v don’t — though I want to. 
terribly. When her mother look her 
upstairs that night — she wasn’t the 
.same Helen, She looked at me as if 
she was afraid of me. And no matter 
what they do for us now, they can’t 
fix that. 


.So voii'rc to run uwuy? Hon’t 

lr\ it ■ I lit* Skip 'rrui-rr^s will f;<.‘t you 

On theTraii of Missing Men 

I'oiKlensed from C^)ionet WiHuim ,7. lA’d^utc 


A Mii)ni,i:-.\c;i:i) New York de- 
paitmeiil store clerk, fe<I up 
.. with his marriage and his 
iob, disappeared from home in Au 
gust i() 42 . When the police had es- 
liaiisled all leads, the wife appealed 
to a concern which for 20 years has 
devoted itself c.xcliisively to the 
finding of missing persons — Skip 
J’raccTs Qiinpany, with headijuar- 
lers in New '\’ork a'ld agents all over 
the country. 

'J’hcy could uncover only two 
dues: the husband had an inordinate 
fondness for Chinese food and his 
wife had an idea that he might liavc 
gone to Atlanta. An investigator, 
with photographs of th.c missing 
man, called on every Chinese res¬ 
taurant in the Georgia capital. The 


manager of one })lace told him that 
a man resembling the photograph 
came in for dinner eyery Friday, 
d’he .sleuth was on hand when the 
man, now living under an assumed 
name, ajipeared as usual. I’he search 
had taken exactly a week. 

In the past 20 years Skip 'I’racers 
has tracked down .scores of thousands 
of mi.ssing persons — lease-breakers, 
errant husbands, amnesia victims, 
bill dodgers and others who willfully 
disappear. 'Hic coiujiany generally 
locates a “.skip” in from two ilays to 
three weeks, though .some hunts 
have dragged on lor more tlian a 
year. 

•r 

Just now business is booming. 
Since Pearl Harbor, Skip 'J’raccn 
has been employed b>' tnore thaa 
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i 5 f>o wonifii striving Jiiissing hus¬ 
bands because llic women want the 
service allorineiils due them. Also, 
draftees raised by foster parents 
often develop a powerful urge to 
know who they really are before 
they face death. 

Tmlay the wives arc also ski})piiig 
(Hit, knowing tlicy can lintl work to 
support themselves in a new com¬ 
munity. Women are more successful 
at disappearing than men. A woman 
can change her hair-do, alter the 
shape of her eyebrows, pad her bust, 
have her face “lifletl” and in many 
other wavs work sublie changes. .\ 
man can't do much to alter his looks. 

A typical wartime case was that of 
a wife, agctl 32, married for eight 
years, wlio disafipeared from an 
eastern city. After iw’o months' 
search the husband went to Skip 
'I'racers. '.rhe mystery was solved in 
.|S hours. 'I'hey learned that the 
missing wife wore glasses and the 
husband knew the name of her opti¬ 
cian. An investigation revealed that 
the missing woman hatl sent her 
glasses by mail to the optician two 
weeks after her disappearance, with 
instructions to repair a broken lens 
and return them to a long Island 
address. Skip Tracers found her 
there, working in a w'ar plant. 

Most people think it easy to disap¬ 
pear. "i'et Skip Tracers are able to 
track down So percent of the j>eople 
they seek. A runaw'av can generally 
be traced through unconscious hab¬ 
its and I -havior patterns. hA’cn when 
lie changes his name he is likely to 


follow' a predictable pattern in 
adopting a pseudonym — often tak¬ 
ing the maiden name of his mother 
or rearranging the letters in his ow'n 
name. 

l^ven if personal appearance is suc¬ 
cessfully disguised, old modes of life 
continue. A runaway gravitates to- 
w'ard the s;ime kind of environment 
he left. Generally the “skips” stick 
to a prr)fession in which they have 
some skill or training. Rarely docs a 
runaway stockbroker become a ditch 
digger, or a bank clerk seek employ¬ 
ment as a longshoreman. 'I'hat is why 
people who think they are safe by 
“losing themselves” in a big city 
can ohen be traced in a lew’ weeks’ 
time. 

One case in which a runaway was 
traced through her jirofession con¬ 
cerned a young couple who were in¬ 
jured in a railroad smashup w^hilc 
honeymooning. I'he husband was 
taken to one hospital, the wife to an¬ 
other. Upon recovering, the husbaiul 
went for his brule, only to find that 
she had left. l''or 20 years he searched 
everywhere for her. Particularly baf- 
lling w’as t!ie fact that there seemed 
to be no motive for the wife's disap¬ 
pearance. 

When SJvip d’racers look over, 
they found that previous to her mar¬ 
riage the wt)man had been a high- 
class seamstress in a specially cloth¬ 
ing firm. 'I’he best opportunities for 
such work lav in .New \'ork City, 
around Fifty-seventh Street, where 
smart shops cater to a custom trade. 
In the sewing room ol one such shop 
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thcv found her. The husband was so 
happy to have her back he scarcely 
noticed that her face was a mass of 
red scars — her reason for running 
away. 

If you arc a runaway, the first 
thing the sleuths will do is hunt up 
your closest friend. I'hc problem 
then for the sleuth is how to per¬ 
suade the confidant to talk. 

Take, for example, the case of 
loncs, who deserted his wife, lie was 
fond of his older sister, whom the 
wife disliked. A Skip Tracers opera¬ 
tor talked to the sister, but asked no 
direct questions concerning the run¬ 
away brother. Instead lie pretended 
to be investigating the credit stand¬ 
ing of an uncle. When the sister 
became friemlly and talkative, he 
casually asked if othe;- members of 
her family lived in the vicinity. She 
named an older brother nearbv and 
said that her voun«:er brother had 

* o 

nuived to Chicago. 

'^I’he operator, showing no ap¬ 
parent interest in the brothers, 
switched ilie conversation back to 
the uncle, and left in a few minutes, 
'fhe search was narrowed to Chicago 
and the missing man found within 
a v\'eek. 

Sometimes people arc traced 
through hobbies. One elderly “skip” 
was 1 rapped by his fondness for chess. 
'J'he search had narrowed to Boston, 
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on information supplied by the old 
gentleman’s l)arber, and Skip 'JVac- 
ers watched the papers for announce¬ 
ments of the next chess tournament. 
A sleuth was on hand at the hall and, 
sure enough, the old gentleman was 
silting in the second row. 

The founder and manager of Skip 
Tracers is Daniel Nf. Eisenberg. All 
of his operators are men. Women 
can’t think quickly enough, he says, 
and are likely to blurt our secrets. 
'I’he operators must be able to ailopt 
anv sort of dialect or brogue or ac- 
cent, and often they must be able to 
imitate a woman’s voice over rite 
phone. The perfect Skip Tracer is 
inconspicuous and disjirming — a per¬ 
son you might see a half do 7 .cn times 
without remembering. 

jMost business firms are glad to 
cooperate in the search for a run¬ 
away. Skip 'J'racers regularly sends 
circulars to the personnel managc’is 
of war plants with photographs of 
missing people. In ca.scs wJierc iden- 
tilicalion cannot be positively csiah- 
lishcd by photographs, a Skip I’raccT 
operator will go to the war plant and 
arrange to strike up a casiu;! conver- 
.sation with the suspected runaway 
on a bus or a trolley, or at the lunch 
hour. If the case is particularly hard 
to crack, the operator may even take 
a‘ job in the .sjitne room with the 
person to ferret out identity. 




nger is u wind which blows out the lamp oj the mind. 


— Kfilirrr lii)|r 



Slirciilciit, Bviilhclic meat out 
of a vat for ten rcntfl a pound 


^^^>^iieue’s electrilying fotxl news 

11 Iroiii St. I -oiiis. In an Anheiiscr- 
JL Busch val, a ton of good, rich 
meat — nearly as succulent as sir¬ 
loin steak it takes two years to raise 
on the hoof—is being produceil 
every 12 hours. This synthetic meat 
is so easy to make that its inventors 
look forward to performing a mod¬ 
ern miracle of the loaves and fishes 
among the hxKlless peoples of the 
world after tlie war. 

'I'lie new product is aciually a new 
kind of yeast, with added flavors that 
make it almost iiulisiinguishahlc 
from natural foods. Yeast surpasses 
meat as sheer food; it is the richest 
known source of li vitamins and con¬ 
tains twice as much protein as meat. 

i'hree years ago a Britisli chemist, 
A. C. Thaysen, began to explore 
yeast’s possibilities as a straight foot!, 
lie developed a new strain with a 
pleasant nutty llavor lliat could be 
pr(H!uccd at ten cents a |K)und, and 
tile Jh'ilish government is building a 
plant in Jamaica to turn out 2000 
tons a year. 'I'haysen expected to 
serve his yeast in concent r.tted doses 
to supi'lement a p(X)r diet. He did 
not conceive of it as a candidate to 
upset the workl s fixxl economy. 

But that idea did occur to Carl 
Lindegre'i, a young research geneti¬ 
cist at St. Louis’s Washington Uni- 


Q)jidensed from Time 

versity. lie thought of developing 
yeast in a variety of llavors resem¬ 
bling staple frxxls. By crossbreeding 
yeasts, he and Nfrs. 1 andegren finally 
produced some that were to thc_ 
king’s taste. 

Place 125 pounds of this yeast in a 
vat containing 7000 gallons of water, 
a ton and a half of molasses (on whose 
sugar (he yeast feeds) and ammonia 
(which provitles nitrogen that the 
yeast converts into protein). The 
mixture isslirred by rooo cubic feet 
of air a minute (without air the yeast 
would ferment the sugar). Alter 12 
hours, the pnxligiously growing yeast, 
having multiplied its original weight 
16 limes, is a ton of flavorsome food. 
In its uncooketl tbrm it is a dry, 
brownish powder with a meaty, 
nutty t)r celery llavor, depending 
on the variety. Anheuser-Busch has 
demonstrated its possibilities by 
serving meals inchuling meat, soup, 
mullins, cheese sticks, even pie - - all 
made from the [x^wder. 

Already Anheuser-Busch is geared 
to produce millions of pounds a year, 
'riic army and lentl-leasc arc buying 
huge amounts of it. Since, pound for 
pound of protein, yeast costs only a 
fifth as much as meat, its enthusiasts 
go so far as to fancy that the world’s 
cattle may be heading for the last 
roundup. 



^>now a brave and detcnnined officer on 
Bataan snatched cfiiiiiine for the Americas 
fr«>iD under the giiiiH of the Japs 
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/. Laccy Reynolds 


O N EVERY tropical front malaria 
(is our worst enemy. In the 
South Pacific area, for ex¬ 
ample, there arc two cases of malaria 
to cverv battle casualty flown out. 

J 

Kven with the new synthetic anti- 
malarials, atabrine* and plasmochin, 
we need all the quinine we can get, 
for the army’s Surgeon General esti¬ 
mates that each year 800,000,000 
people; — two out of every five per¬ 
sons in the world — are stricken with 
malaria. 

When the Japanese conquest of 
Java cut ofl our supply, Vice-l’resi- 
ilent Henry Wallace, as heatl of the 
Hureau of Economic Warfare, set 
out to gel cinchona bark, the raw 
material ot quinine, wherever he 
could, regardless of the expense. 
One of his charges against Jesse Jones 
is that, as chairmci. of the RFC, he 
held up for seven months the |)lant- 
ing of cinchona trees in Costa Rica. 
I’hc delay means, he says, that we shall 
get no quinine from them until 1946. 

The story of those trees is largely 
the story of one man, and it begins 
on Bataan. 

* See “Atabrine," The Reader’s Digest, Dc- 
ccmlicr, '42. 


On March 4, 1942, Lieutenant 
Colonel Arthur F. Fischer, Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence Reserve, gravely 
stricken with malaria, lay in a fiehl 
hospital on that besieged peninsula. 

A nurse jiassed and he weakly 
grabbed at her uniform. 

“.More quinine, please,” he mum¬ 
bled. 

“Sorry,” she responded, “we're 
running low on quinine.” 

The tragic significance of what she 
said and the irony of his situation 
struck him. He had spent 20 years 
fighting apathy and bureaucratic stu¬ 
pidity, trying to make Washington 
and Manila .see the importance of 
growing quinine under the .\merican 
flag. Now he and hundreds of others 
were likely to die in ])roof that he 
was right. 

The desperate plight of the de¬ 
fenders of Bataan fired his determi¬ 
nation. He would not die, he grimly 
resolved. He directed orderlies to 
take him out under the trees, where 
for five days he fought a silent 
battle with the fever; on the sixth 
day he was able to write feebly, a 
few minutes at a time, a memoran¬ 
dum to General Walnwright. 
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Colonel Fischer explained that 
years lx:fore, as head of the Philip¬ 
pine Ihireau of Forestry, he had ex¬ 
perimentally planted cinchona trees 
on Miinlanao, 600 miles to the south. 
If he could be sent there, he could 
sjrind the Ixirk to powtler and ship 
it hack to Hataan, where it could 
he hrewetl into a tea that would 
check the ravajjes of malaria. 

The Cicneral came to sec him. 
“How a bou t tha t quin ine ? "he asked. 

"I don’t know how much I can 
^et,” said the sick man, “but I 
know I can <;et some.” 

Any amount was important to 
W'ainwrijjht; 85 percent of the men 
in some of his units were ritlden with 
fever. I Ic promptly ordered that 
(>)lonel I'ischer be flown to Min¬ 
danao. 'J’hc only available plane was 
an asthmatic Bellanca commercial, 
condemned three vears before. It 
never got above ()0 miles an hour — 
a clay pigeon for enemy airmen. It 
dmlgcd from island to island, duck¬ 
ing tlown valleys in order to keep 
out of sight. 

F.xhausted by the journey, Colo¬ 
nel Fischer sjx.mu the first day on 
Mindanao in bed. He had wasted 
away from 150 |x>unds to 96. In 
addition to fever, he had contracted 
blood }'K)isoning in his arm, which 
pulsetl with pain. The following day 
he assembled at his bedside the 
remnants of his old stall of foresters, 
men who had been his friends ever 
since he had come to the Philippines 
in 1912 fresh from the Yale School 
of F'orestrv. He outlined to them his 


plans for collecting the precious cin¬ 
chona bark. 

Q)loncl I'ischer's interest in qui¬ 
nine had first been kindled in 1921 
when he and General Leonard 
Wootl, then Governor General of 
the Philippines, discovered a forester 
in a remote station dying of malaria 
for want t)f the*drug. Then, as now, 
quinine was diflicult to obtain and 
expensive — comjdetely out of reach 
of the natives of the East. 'I'he 
world’s chief source of supply was 
Java, and the Dutch controlled it 
with a ruthless hand, sometimes 
burning the “surplus” bark to keep 
up the price. F'ischer determined 
that the Philippines should have 
their own quinine — plenty of it, so 
cheap that every native could buy it. 

The first problem was to obtain 
seed of the high-yield Cinchona Icd^- 
criana that the Dutch had perfected. 
Seeds of this strain had originally 
been brought from South America to 
London in 1854 by Charles Ledger, 
a British horticulturist. I'rom Lon¬ 
don they were taken to India and 
eventually to Java, 'i’herc the Dutch 
de\cloped a cinchona bark with tlie 
highest quinine content in the world 
and Java was soon prtKlucing 95 
percent of the world’s supply. In 
i()22 F'ischer scouted out a Dutch 
planter in financial distress who se¬ 
cretly sold him a packet of seed for 
4000 pesos. Packed in a maltcd-milk 
container, the seeds were smuggled 
out by a British sea captain. 

Cinchona is hard to grow. Half of 
the precious seed was attacked by a 
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fungus and failed to germinate; For¬ 
est cockroaches had to be picked off 
the seedlings by hand'. Then came 
an unusual drought, and the plants 
were kept alive only by water la¬ 
boriously carried a half mile in oil 
drums up a 300-foot slope. Finally 
the water hole dried up. Fischer’s 
appeal to the Philippine Malaria 
Control Board for funds to construct 
a small reservoir was denied — on 
ihc ground that cinchona cultivation 
could net be considered malaria con¬ 
trol work! 

Despite these difficulties the first 
bark was harvested in 1927 and 
proved to have a quinine content as 
high as the Javanese. The govern¬ 
ment was finally persuaded to estab¬ 
lish a pilot plant in Manila for ex¬ 
traction of totaquina, a crude extract 
not as highly refined as quinine but 
effective, and only half as expensive. 

Now the Manila plant had fallen 
to the Japanese, and the trees in 
Mindanao were all that remained 
of Colonel Fischer’s 20 years’ la¬ 
bor. Santos, Colonel Fischer’s faith¬ 
ful Chinese-Filipino assistant, began 
bringing in bark. Fischer had located 
a corn grinder on a nearby farm; in 
this he ground and reground the 
bark. Then he tracked down 275 
empty oil drums which, when cleaned, 
would do for shipping. By the end of 
the first week the project was spin¬ 
ning along. 

On Easter Sunday, April 5, word 
came from General Wainwright that 
it was no longer possible to get boats 
into Bataan, and that Colonel Fischer 
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would have to extract the drug from 
the powdered bark and ship it in by 
air. Fischer had no chemists. He 
lacked the raw materials needed in 
the extraction process — sulphuric 
acid, lime, ether. 

Then he thought of his old friend 
Father Flynn, a go-getting Irish 
priest who knew Mindanao like a 
prayer book. The padre placed at his 
disposal the parish school’s chemistry 
laboratory and located a missionary 
priest who was a pharmaceutical 
chemist, also an American who had 
earned a Ph.D. in chemistry 20 years 
ago but hadn’t touched a test tube 
since. 

Eluding hb doctors, Colonel Fischer 
traveled all day, worked all night. 
Five or six demijohns of sulphuric 
acid turned up in the warehouse of 
an abandoned mine. The hospital 
provided several drums of ether. 
Sailboats brought lime from a nearby 
island and some sodium hydroxide 
was found in a soap factory. The in¬ 
gredients had to be mixed in a stain¬ 
less-steel agitator. That stumped 
even Fischer for a w'hile, but even¬ 
tually he found one in a wrecked 
pineapple cannery. For mixing vats 
he used two bathtubs. 

All this was accomplished in the 
four hectic days following the receipt 
of- General Wainwright’s message. 
Then came the tragic news that 
Bataan had fallen. 

Fischer knew that there was no 
hope for the rest of the Philippines, 
that the Japanese would soon have 
Mindanao and the last cinchona trees 
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remaining in Allied hands. Hut per¬ 
haps some seed coiiid be salvaged for 
planting in the Americas. C'inchona 
seetls will not remain viable unless 
packed in scaled containers under 
pi'OjXT conditions of teiiipcratiire and 
Jmmidiiy. Fischer took two milk 
tiiis, placed the smaller one inside 
die larger, and between the two he 
slullc'd dry moss to control humidity. 
In the inner can 2,0()o,i)0() seeds were 
bedded down; the outer can was 
sealed, 'riiearmy considered his work 
so important that it Hew C'olonel 
h'isclier to Australia on one of the 
last planes to get out. (j'cneral Mac- 
Arlhur cabled Washington to be 
ready to take care ol the seeds, aiul 
put the Colonel on the fastest shi[» 
a\ailable. I'rom San J*'rancisco the 
precious seetls were llown to Wash¬ 
ington. rhey were planleil under 
glass at the Department of .Agricul¬ 
ture station at Glenn Dale, Mary¬ 
land. 

Washington assigned ('oloncl 
Fischer to work with the Hoard of 
I'.conomic W’arlare to establish cin¬ 
chona plantings. .After the tlelays of 
which ^’ice-Pre.sident Wallace com¬ 
plained, an agreement was made with 
the Costa Rican government for es¬ 
tablishment of I(',000 acres ol plan¬ 
tations near San Jose, where temper¬ 


ature, humidity and altitude dupli¬ 
cate conditions in java. 

Hy last spring, percent of the 
seed planted in Maryland had germi- 
natevl and grown to sajilings eight or 
ten inches high, which were sliippal 
by air to the new Costa Rican nurs¬ 
eries. I'ischec himself arrived in Cbsta 


Rica last .May, just one year after the 
fall of Corregidor. 'Flic Inscher seed¬ 
lings will |M(Khice a small amount of. 
(]uininc in 1(^40. 

After the war the task ol dosing 
the cisilian ])opiilaiions will dwarf 
the jneseni problem of supplying our 
fighting men. I'he demand in C'hina 
alone will lax the entire w«)rld’s re¬ 
sources. So rapid is the spreai .1 of 
malaria there that, as one authority 
.said, “the japs may .soon be able to 
let the mosijiiiloesdo their lighting.” 
And in India there are an estimated 
i()0,0(.)0,(H)0 malaria sullerers and 
3,000,000 deaths annually. F.ven 
when puHluction of atabrine and 
plasmochin has been greatly e.x- 
j)anded, large quantities of quinine 
will be needed lor the cases which do 
not respond to treatment by the new 
.synthetics. 

'fhanks to one heroic citizen- 
solilier, the .\merican tropics may in 
the future help supply the world 
with plenty of cliccii) quinine. 



Wu MI ST beware of trying to build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except a politician or an ollicial, a society 
where enterprise gains no reward, and thrift no privileges. 


— Wiiisiiin ('luircliill 



>> Jciliii Kliii.'xlirr^'ci failli lias liroii^lil joy 
and iM*vv lifo lo liiiiiili-ftls of rliildreii 




Coiuk'ir.al lioiii riu: 
Kiwaiiis M;!j’a/.iiic 

'OiiM KuNfaii-Kc: lias 
never asked aiiv- 




7 ’. H. Mnr/>/!y 


jj body for a cem, vi t ^ 

^ people have iziveii « . 

him nearly I^2,(*o(i,(n)o 
during the last ^o years. Iksides 
money, he receives such gills as ion- 
oi clothing, a carload oi jiotaloes, a 
fine milch cow and liay to feed lu r. 
Ills mail is an ever-recurring miracle 
ol money si reaming lo him Irom ihe 
slates, averaging $i(hk) a week, 
d hese happenings are, in his words, 
“dailv dealings with (lod." I'onr 




•I'lu, I |{,pn; is Il()[ iCS'i 
nvcied with any churcii 
or organi/.alion. I'ln* 
T nearest thing lo spons<ir 
sliij) is ihe iriendly in¬ 
terest ol Mr. Klingberg's lellow 
clergyiiK-n ol the Sweilish liapiisi 
church, who long have walched lliis 
demunsiralion ol perlect, childlike 
lailh in |)rayer, and ol course they 
spread the siory. 

'I’hc only lileralure Mr. Klingberg 
dislribuies is a simple booklet ol 
lads acknowledging even the small- 


decailes ago, when he was a poor 
clergyman .serving a poor congrega- 
don, he rev'lved lo found a home 
lor orphans, l lien and there he mai!e 
a vow that he would never ask any¬ 
body for anything, or even tell any¬ 
one his needs, but w ould relv ctaii- 


esi donations. No names are ever 
nientioncii. “We do not want lo re¬ 
ceive gilts irom people mot ivated by 
self-glorilication,” he decided at l!ie 
very beginning. So you reatl sucli 
items as “l''ricnds in Xew' Sweilen 
and other towns in Maine have sent 


plelely on prayer and lailh. 

1 le has never broken his resolve. 
’\'et, starting penniless, h.e has built 
one of the iinesi homes for children 
in the United States. Its buildings, 
valued at a half million dollars, stand 
on a beautiful 40-acrc estate on the 
highest hill in New liriiain, Conn. 
And it is wholly free of debt. 


us again a carldad ol potatoes”; 
“three bushels ol turnips and cab¬ 
bages from Bristol, Cojin.”; “eleven 
aprons aiui four cans of .soup Irom 
Alcestcr, S. D.” With one gift came 
the message: “This is the money 
from the eggs which my hens lay on 
Sunday. ” 

People arc always handing Mr. 
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Klingbcrg money on the street, and 
i vcry now and then he enters in the 
record: “I'ound §5 on the fl(X)i of the 
o/lice. Someone must have slijiped it 
under the door.” 

"riiere arc occasional large dona¬ 
tions. 'J'lierc was a gift of $25,000, to 
he used “to keep the orphans warm.” 

I he head of a lariie bank — a man 

t f 

he had never seen — bequeathed 
Mr. Klingberg $50,000. “I shall try 
t{) make this the best home in the 
coimlrv,” the clergyman told the 
banker's son. ‘‘You've done that al¬ 
ready,” .said the young man. ‘‘D.id 
was hard headetl; he investigated 
you ihorouglily even thougli he 
never met vou.” 

'J'he fust step in the founding of 
the Home was an impulsive one. A 
jioliceman came to the young clergy¬ 
man one night and told him three 
tiny ehiklreii, who.se mother hatl left 
them, were alone and hungry in a 
shack at the edge of town. “I dre.s.sed 
the little fellows,” Mr. Klingberg 
says, “and brought them home, 
where my wife receiveil us with 
tears in her eyes.” At the lime he 
was earning only $16 a week and liv¬ 
ing with his wife and their two small 
children in a crowded tenement. 
“We just prayed, and trusted in the 
l.oril for help,” he says. 

I'he town was not long in learning 
that Klingberg hail taken in the 
three waifs. There were many oflcrs 
of help. A man stopped Klingberg 
on the sli ’et and promised him a 
large house, at $10 a month. Local 
newspapers printed the story, and 


donations of food and furniture 
trickled in. Other children came, 
too — within a year there were 18 
waifs and orphans ensconced in the 
Klingberg home. 

John Klingberg confcs.scs he had 
at first his moments of doubt. But 
now he felt his faith completely 
vindicated. When friends urged him 
to be “practical” and solicit con¬ 
tributions, he responded, ‘‘If my 
work isn’t good enough for (jod to 
sujiport, then I’d better abandon 
it.’’ Aiid to those who told him 
he’d get more help if he were a little 
more carelul about the kind of chil¬ 
dren he look in, he retorted firmly, 
“iMy home is open to children of all 
laces and creeils, ami the only test, 
ever, is their need.” 

1 le lived from day to day, and 
hand to mouth. Once when the Sio 
rent fell due and he had not a penny, 
he walked up and down the main 
street, praying silently. “A stranger 
gave me $5 and another $10,” he 
says. 

One Sunday it .seemed that at last 
the children would have to go hun¬ 
gry. Mr. Klingberg knelt. Up the 
street at a picnic ground there were 
.sounds of singing and revelry, but 
resolutely he clo.sed his ears and ills 
eyes and began, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd; 1 shall not w'ant.” 

It started to rain, a torrential 
downpour. A knock on the door in¬ 
terrupted his prayer. Two burly fel¬ 
lows stood there, a huge hamper be¬ 
tween them. 

“We’re from the Bartenders’ Un- 
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ion,” one of them explained. ‘‘Rain 
I'lrokc up our picnic and we thought 
V0U could use this slulT.” Flinging 
hack the cover he disclosed huge 
hams, cheeses, sausages, bread anti 
hill ter. 

“ rhank you,” said Mr. Klingherg, 
and he atlded gently, “It is not en¬ 
tirely iinexpecieil.” 

'I'he day before (>lnistmas, the 
porter in a barroom came to him 
with a can of dirty, tarnished pen¬ 
nies and explained apologetically, 
“These were picket! up from the 
s;iwtliist in front of the bar." Mrs. 
Klingherg washed the ]x-nnies in 
ammonia and they came out bright 
and shining, 700 of them. 

Mr. Klingherg admits that in the 
early days people thought him 
“loony.” "The principle of childlike 
trust in (lod is not understood by 
the majority ol people,” he sa\s. 
“Hut alter 40 years there has been 
no need to change the method of se- 
ciiriii" liintls for the work, d’hc Lord 
is just as rich today as lie was in the 
beginning.” 

Mr. KlinglxM'g knows poverty firsi- 
hantl. Rick in Sweden his mother 
carried mortar as a bricklayer’s 
helper to support lier .seven father¬ 
less chiUlren. h'rom the time he was 
nine, John worked when he could, 
begging bread when other resources 
failed him. lie worked in the iron 
mines until he was 20, then came to 
the United States, where he found a 
job in steel mills near Chicago. Me 
lelt the steel mills to enter the Uni- 
Nersity of Chicago, graduating with 
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a degree in theology — no small feat 
for an immigrant lalxirer. 

Few institutions operate with such 
a small overhead as the Children’s 
Home. I’here are only 12 paid em¬ 
ployes, some of whom have worked 
there for more than 30 years. Re¬ 
cently Mr. Klingherg’s .son, lladdon, 
resigned his pastorate to come hack 
to help, and with a view of eventu¬ 
ally taking over the administration. 

Just now there are too children at 
the Home, 'riiere are chores for every 
chikl over 11. Girls wash dishes and 
set tables; boys take care of the cows 
and chickens. Younger children help 
out hv darning socks. 'I’here is no 
corporal puni.shment, but a boy may 
be deprivetl of privileges or assigned 
to darn stockings as punishment. 

'I’he Home takes chiklren from 
anywhere, has no .set formula for ad¬ 
missions. 'I'hat is unorthodox. And 
Mr. Klingberg’s case recairds aren’t 
very profesviouMl. 

“Why shoulil they be?” said one 
sociologist, “riiai’s no institution; 
that’s John Klingherg’s family. I'am- 
ilies don’t keep ca.se records on their 
children.” 

'I'o .social workers who disapprove 
of dormitories for orphans, Mr. 
Klingherg says: “It is not the house 
that builds up a fine character, but 
the sjiirit within its walls. If children 
feel that the persons who take care 
of them love them and arc unselfish, 
tlwy feel at home in any kind of 
building.” 

In 40 years, 1100 orphans have 
gone forth from the Home. A good 
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proportion of his graduates live 
nearby 1 the girls married, the men 
skilled mechanics or small business¬ 
men. A number have become mis¬ 
sionaries. Nearly 100 are in the 
armed services. 

h'vcry year the alumni hold a re¬ 
union. At this year’s meeting they 
conlributed nearly $500 toward a 
new building for small children. A 
soldier in the Solomon Islands sent a 
month’s pay. Mr. Klingberg is 
[>i()uder of his children than he is of 
the decoration the Kitig of Sweden 
bestowed on him in 1926, and the 
pleasiinlcst part of his day’s work is 
to read their letters. 

Only once has Mr. Klingberg come 
near to violating his vow never to 
M)lieit human aid. In answering a 
letter frojn a banker who had just 
sent in a contribution, he enclosed a 
|iii ture of a certain boy, I'rank, say¬ 
ing, “I thought you woukl like to sec 
the kind of boy that you arc heljMiig. 
W’e arc hopeful that some day he 


will be able to go to coUcgc.” Thus 
far, and no fartherl By return mail 
came an invitation to call and bring 
the lx)y. The upshot was that Frank 
went to college and is now a profes- 
s<)r of medicine. 

Mr. Klingberg lives in a mcxlest 
white frame dwelling on the grounds. 
With a nervous energy and a phy¬ 
sique that belie his years, at 75 he 
goes through a staggering daily roij- 
line. Seven days a week he is up at 
live o’clock; he makes his last round 
at 11 o’clock at night. 

11 is clear eyes and his rough-hewn 
countenance betoken a man who lias 
lived a rich life emotionally. As he 
talked with me he looked out at the 
waving fields of corn, the cows 
browsing in the pasture. 'I'wo little 
girls played with dolls on the front 
steps. Hoys at play shouted happily 
out back. I'he old gcntlem;in’s eyes 
glistened as he said. “W'e face the 
future with our hearts full of thanks, 
n’he blessings G(hI has given me! ’ 



Join the Navy and Sec D. C. 

Ar.my and navy ollicers assigned to Washington frequently frci 
l\. over being chained to desks. They woukl prefer active tltn\. 
In one navy olfice, all the junior oflieers have applied for front-fine 
assignments. Keecnlly one of them, to Iiis delight, was scjil lo a 
ship in the Pacific. 

'I’he day alter he kit, the tiesks of his colleagties hlnssomcd fordi 
with “service Hags” — each with one blue star. When the captain 
in command askeil about the flags, he was loUl: “Oli, thrise are f»)r 
Lieutenant Smith, sir. lie has gone off lo war and we are very proud 
of him.’’ 

I'hc captain, alas, didn’t think it was very funny and the “service 
flags” forthwith disappeared. — lolw F. ('ranrirr in Washington Daily Neutt 
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By Frutin's 1 '/ruin DniJ^ 

Vclcraii fi^lniT pilol of Worltl War 1; aiitlmriialive spokrMiian lor Air INmci iu 
VVorlil War II; aiillior of “'J'hc Air J’lan" and “N crliial Wailarc” 


T ill- Nazis’ Iciss ol 

planes on all fronts has 
lately been averaging a 
niininuim of yoo to 800 per 
nionlh, which is roughly equal to 
their rate of lighter prodiietion. 
II this loss rate remains constant, 
the Luftwalle will be breaking 
even. II, on the other hand, the: 
i\l!ies should step up their air 
ollensive to a point where they 
were desirovii'.g 1200 or more ol 
the (leriuan lighters monthly, 
the Lultwalle wouki literally sink 
out ol sight within qo days for 
lack ol planes and pilots. 

With the Luftu'dlfe iwnihihitcd^ 
Gcrnuiny would he deprived oj lUiy 
practical means of preventing every 
city in the Reich from sufferim^ the 
fate of IIanihurg. 

Such is the magnificent oppor¬ 
tunity now within our grasp — 
ifonlv we would concentrate the 

j 

bulk of our big lighting bombers 
at r;/;rc’against Germany, instead 
of scattering them over so many 
fronts, 'riie public is inclined to 
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believe that they arc already 
concentrated, that a decisive 
j j I ' air olTensive is alreaily under way. 
' ' ' 'rhisisnot true. We are still with¬ 

holding bombers already jiro- 
duced, we are still hitting C.>er- 
many with only one third to one 
filth the power available and 
necf.'ssary. 

If a ret//at tack wen maile, tlic 
German ( iencral Stalf woulil be 
up against a problem unjuece- 
clentcd in history. It wouhl have 
to ilecide whether lo slick il out 
until industrial (lermanv had 
become o;ie horrilving ruin, or 
> to surrender immediately and 
wv ‘ could of Ch rmany’s 

w'orking assets - uixin which de- 
pend all (Germany’s hojie.s lor 
postwar recosery. 

A varieVy ol lacts support the 
case for concentrating our bomb- 
. , , ers and stepping-up air war 

^ targets now. As the 

j .J intensity ol .\llieil strategic Ixjmb- 
ing has risin, the percentage ni 
laiftwalfe losses has increase-^ 
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Furthermore, Liiflwafi'e replacement 
power is being undermined by Amer¬ 
ican precision bombing of Nazi air¬ 
craft prcxluclion and repair cen¬ 
ters. riie commanding ofTicer of an 
.\merican bomber station in England 
recently estimated that our Flying 
I'oriresscs alone had “knocked out 
f)lants producing 50 to 75 percent of 
the F\V-190 fighters.’’ Since then, 
the Me-ioQ fighter plants at Wiener- 
Neiisiadl and Kegcn.sburg have been 
blasteil. Imagine what might have 
happened during the Blitz of Britain 
if the Luftwafle had extinguished 
even 50 percent of the Spitfire and 
I lurricane production! 

'flic Lurtwaffe’s strength :n com¬ 
bat planes and combat reserve is to¬ 
day reduced to 5000 from the booo 
peak of 1941; wJiile its general re 
serve, once 3000, is known to have 
melted away. 

No doubt about it. the Luftwalle 
is in pretty bad shape; now, i( ever, 
is our golden chance to knock it out 
of the skies. If our hard-pres.siiig air¬ 
men can be reinforced at once, they 
will seal the fate of Ck*rmany as in- 
cvitablv as thev sealed the fate of 
North Alrica and Sicily when they 
eradicated Cjcrman air power in 
tho.se. theaters. 

The trouble is that the Briti.sh 
bombing ollcnsive is still le.ss than 
half the size considered necessjirv to 
make it decisive. - - but their produc- 
tion of big bombers is not sufllcient- 
to permit any increase. In the United 
States w’e arc turning out more than 
enough big four-engined bombers to 


do the job, but these bombers arc 
still being .squandered in heroic but 
relatively small-scale attacks all over 
tlic map, instead of being massed for 
repeated and overwhelming raids on 
the industrial heart of our German 
enemy. For instance, the number of 
American precision bombers .sent on 
each European mission this summer 
(between 200 and 300) has been only 
one third the number needed — and. 

jxnciitially available.Ixiili to smash 

ground objectives most ellectively 
and exterminate Luftwaffe fighters 
in the jiroce.ss. 

F.ven as it is, our Fori res.scs and 
Liberators have made the Luftwaffe 
pay a bitter price lor every attempt 
to resist them. Here is ilieir box 
score over Norlhwe.sierii luirope 
alone for the first .seven months of 
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('I'hi.s lahlc ckies not iiichidc 1206 fi}; Uers 
“probably” deslroyeil or damaged, nor any 
sbiu down by the 331 bombers lost, which 
are believed to have accounted for at least 
one or two enemy jdanc.s apiece.) 

As a result of their losses in the 
Rritish-Amcrican Ixnnbing olfcnsive, 
the Ciermans have been forced to 
switch their production priorities to 
fighter planes. And this is very sig¬ 
nificant becaii.se it indicates that, for 
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SMASH THK LT'IT\VAl-I'Ii AND END THE WAR! 


I he lime being at least, Gcrinany has 

been obliged to abandon plans Tor 

anv heavy aerial oflensives. Al ibis 
✓ « 

critical stage of the war, such a defen- 
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sive policy is a policy of desperation. 

'I'hat is why American and British 
airmen are impatient to exploit their 
present terrific opportunity. 


\ \ . 


An almost iiii 1 )cli(*vahlc slory 
of lii{rLi<8[tecil work 

NORMANDIE 
WasRaisecL 

t'ondensed Irom The New Republic ' » ** Bruce Bliven 


V .-.v; 



B atti-kei), scarred and diriy 
Irom her iS monihs i)eiu;ath 
' the surface of liie Hudson 
River, the h'orniii/hlic is afloat once 
more. The hardest part ol the great¬ 
est salvage job in liistory is over — 
an epic story ol incredible courage 
and persistence against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds. And — surprisingly enough 
--it has already had an important 
efl'ect upon the war effort quite 
apart from the ship itself, lor a crew 
of salvage men trained on ilie job at 
the Normandie were the ones who 
were pressed into service to clear the 
North African harbors of the wreck¬ 
age of A.\is vessels and so speed the 
invasion of Sicily. 

It was on l’'ebruary 9, 1942, six 
weeks after* the navy had taken her 
over as the L.S.S. Lafaxette^ and 


started refitting her as a troopshiji, 
that lire broke out in the Nor 
mandic s grand lounge. I'anned by 
a fierce northwest wind, the flamc"; 
s|nead (juickly through the ship, 
riie New York fire department 
poured thousands ol tons of water 
into her until she became lop-heavy, 
rolleil over on her jiortside aiul sank. 

It was a .sorry spectacle that con¬ 
fronted the na\y. 'Hie vast hulk, 
1029 lect long and 120 leet wide, lay 
about half out of the water, the tide 
rising and falling within her as it did 
outside. Her bow was toward shore 
and the first third oi the ship lay on 
a rocky ledge at a depth ol about 65 
feel. 'I'hc remaining two thirds rested 
on mud and there was some fear that 
the ship would break in two where 
the ledge ended and the mud begaii. 
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The problem of raising the great 
luxury liner fascinated the public; 
thousands of persons wrote the navy 
telling how it could be done. One 
common suggestion was to send 
down thousands of crates of ping- 
j)ong balls or empty, sealed tin cans; 
iasten these to the ship’s side and 
she’d come up. Other jx)pular ideas 
were to freeze millions of ice cubes 
under water and fasten them to the 
side of the vessel, or to use blimps 
overhead with grappling hooks let 
down to the hull. Every mention of 
i he Normandie in the press brought a 
new Hood of letters and also clogged 
the telephone lines, and at one point 
the navy rcluctanlly asked the pa¬ 
pers not to men lion her. 

Meanwhile the navy's board of 
experis and the engineers from Mer¬ 
rill-C'hapman and Scoit, one ol the 
oldest ship-salvage companies in the 
world, decided that the ship could 
he raised by the “conirolled pump¬ 
ing” plan. This called for making 
most of the hull watertight by divid¬ 
ing its interior into sealed compart¬ 
ments. 'J'hen water was to be pumped 
gradually out of the submerged por¬ 
tion and into the exposed portion, 
until the vessel slowly rolled back 
toward an even keel. Experts es¬ 
timated the job would take one anti 
a half to two years and would cost 
around $6,000,000. As it turned out, 
the operation was finished in 18 
months, and cost much less. 

Was the job worth whileThe 
question is difficult to answer because 
of the intangibles involved. 


It is true that nobexiy in his .senses 
would .set out to build a troopship of 
that size and type. He w'ould build 
instead three ships. Gigantic troop¬ 
ships give the high command the 
jitters; they carry too many men. 
Better to .spread the risk. On the 
other hand, the navy figured that, 
considering the need for ships, it 
would have a hull and engines in gcxxl 
condition for one eighth of the $40,-' 
000,000 they would cost today, 
would have a fully equipped troop¬ 
ship for two thirds wdiat a new one of 
the same size and speed would cost. 
Moreover, it would use relatively 
little scarce materials and labor. ITie 
Normandie^ thus, is a ship added to, 
not subtracted from, our prtxliiction 
of .ship plates and marine turbine.s. 

T'hc salvage theory was simple, 
but in practice the difficullies en- 
coiintcrctl were so huge that rea.son 
reels before the mere size of the job. 
W'lien the ship went over, her pori- 
sidc was co\ered wilh scaffolding 
platforms which broke up like .so 
many matchsticks. Many of these 
stuck in through open portholes and 
cargo ports at fantastic angles. Div¬ 
ers working under many feet of 
water and mud hati to clear up this 
debris before they could start actual 
.salvage operations. This w^as made 
doubly difficult because the Hudson 
River is so full of silt that a few feet 
below the surface a diver has to work 
in Stygian gloom and even an elec¬ 
tric torch is almost u.sclc.ss. 

Under water were 356 portholes. 
Many of them were open when the 
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ship went down; none were built to 
be actually watertight when sub- 
merged. They lay 6o feet below' the 
surface, and each had to be fitted 
w'ith a waterproof covering, applied 
ill most cases from insifle. By the 
time the divers were ready to go to 
work, the mud inside the ship was 
ten feet deep. I'he divers had to 
thread their w'ay through a maze of 
corridors and rooms, and dig out a 
mass of decaying rubbish, some ol 
which gave oil' ptiisonous gases, in¬ 
cluding deadly hydrogen sulphide. 
Tons of mud that had oozed in had 
lo be moved, and then, in complete 
<larkness, they had to fir the water 
light patches over the portholes and 
«)ver i6 large cargo ports, big enough 
in some cases to admit an aiitomo- 
bile. Nfiles of bulkheads had to be 
built uniler w'ater and embedded in 
cement. All openings in the inter¬ 
mediate deck had to be patched. All 
pipe lines throughout the ship — 
and there were thousands oi them — 
had to be closed olf. 

No vessel is built strong enough to 
withstand such an operation as that 
performed on the Normandie. Her 
hull had to be strengthened. Every¬ 
thing above the main promenade 
had to be removed, including two 
masts, two complete decks and three 
funnels each big enough lo accommo¬ 
date both tubes of the I ludson Tun¬ 
nel. All the ship’s heavy machinery, 
which w'as never in tender! to tumble 
over to almost a 9n-dcgree angle and 
slay there for i8 months, was made 
secure and treated for rust. Every 


piece of machinery installed within 
tJie hull for salvage work had to be 
placed on platforms wfith a hinge at 
one end and pulleys at the other so 
that, as the ship slow'ly swung back 
to level, it could remain in o|x*ralion. 

During the salvage openition, 5oor) 

tons of superstructure were taken 

out of the ship, along with 6000 tons 

of debris, 10,000 cubic yards of mud, 

¥ 

8r)oo pounds of broken glass and 
100,000 tons of water. 

'I'his incredible job was in charge 
of the navy’s supt'rvisor of salvage 
but most of the work was done by 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott. Crew's 
worked at top speed, with two and 
sometimes three shifts a day. From 
600 to 800 men were continuous!v 
on the job, including 75 divers. 

The men worked under grcai 
nervous strain. Every diver was ir. 
constant danger of having his air 
hose cut by broken glass or the hun 
dreds ol jagged steel edges. St)me 
times two or three divers would have 
to go down just to protect the life 
line of one man who was working 
in a dangerous location. 

Because of the unparalleled war¬ 
time demand for divers, there were 
not many available for the Nortyiandie 
job. So the supervisor organized a 
divers’ school on the pier alongside 
the ship. Here scores ot green men 
were trained right on the job. 

r was permitted to go aboard the 
Normandie the day before the actual 
raising opeiation began. 'Eo walk 
along the dock and s'.-e the vast gray 
tfiwering 60 feet above me, to 
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realize she extended an equal dis¬ 
tance below the water, and to know 
she soon would he righted was an 
impressive experience. 

Impressive, too, was the enor¬ 
mous activity on board. Workiiien 
hurried up and down hall a dozen 
i'amiplaiik.s which went into opeii- 
iiigs in what had once been the 
j)roincnade deck. livery few minutes 
a diver went below to continue the 
\vr)rk that had not stopped lor i8 
months. .\ luigc half-ciicle of while 
was painted on thehull with numbers 
around the edge. A ten-foot red 
pointer indicated the exact degree 
to wliich the ship had rolled and 
would serve to record progress as 
she rolled slowly back. We entered 
the grand dining .salon now no 


more than a huge steel box, stripped 
down to the final skeleton — and in 
it was a great pumping engine, sup¬ 
ported on w'ires so that it could op¬ 
erate no matter what the position of 
the ship. 

'lb me, the most poignant thing 
of the whole trip was something 1 
.saw in one of the oflices on the 
pier — the great painted panels re- 
mo\ed from the ship. Kach panel 
bore the name of a i''rench city — 
Ibuloii.se, Hordcaux,Nantes, Rennes. 
l.ookiiig at the names of lho.se proud 
cities, it .suddenly seemed to me that 
the ship was a symbol of I'rance 
liersell; that she had risen from her 
humiliating degradation was a grxxl 
omen that I'rancc too would one day 
rise again, proud and free. 



Comedy of the Prussian Bath 

A s p.\RT ol our work as pri.soners of w'ar, iny friend and I were 
. detailed for duty at the .slnmers reserved lor the (lermans. A 
company of sr>ldier.s, admirably aligned in columns of live, came to¬ 
ward ns. 'riicy marched almost at g(M).se step and .sang in cliorus; each 
soldier carried a rolled towel under his left arm. 'I'lien they proceeded 
in .single liles to die shower itiom. 

“Halt! Fall out! Lhulress!” came the orders, and they all started 
undressing. Naked bodies siockI in file ualling (or the noncom to 
bawl: “March! Under tlie shower! Hegin washing! Wa.sh in fmnt! 
Wash in back! Rinse yoiir.selves oil! Halt!” 

Then still in liles. they cmergeil Irom the .showers, lormed in 
coliiinns of five and dejxirled, .singing in chorii.s, almost at goo.se step, 
the little Prussian noncom in the lead. 

<'■(■n'.iiiiilin lufft. We Were Free iSmilh h Diirrcll) 



^SuldiorB uivnlally shaknn liy war*8 
ordeal are Iteiiifr cured and restored 
1o duly liy army psycliialriHU 



Jhere Is^0 Such Tliir^as ShellShock 


By I'rcltricl^ C. Puhiton 

\V;ij- cm ii'spoiidcnt for Tlw Reader’s nicest on (he 
M(-(lii('iraiii-ai) irunt, whence this article '.vas radioed 


n.\ AmI'Kkjan iiilnntry sergeant 
led his plaUKJii up the sun- 
X ^ hurnt slopes beyond the 
town of Hnna in Sicily. I’or days he 
and his men had been nil bout prop¬ 
er sleep or fo(Kl, constantly ma¬ 
chine-gunned, sniped at. shelled. 
Suddenly an Italian mortar battery 
on their left fired two shells. 'I’he 
sergeant hearil them coining, yelled 
to his men to Hop, and hurled him¬ 
self Hat. 'J’he shells whoo[)ed down 
and burst, 'riiree of tlu sergeani’s 
men were killed; he himself was 
tossed twice into the air bv the ter- 
rilic concussions. 

Apparently uninjured, he got to 
his feet, and being a noncom with 
a strict sense of duly, led the surviv¬ 
ors forwaril to capture the position, 
l.ater, in a quiet interlude, he sud- 
denlv stared in ama/.emenl at his 
right hand. It was thrust into his 
pocket, and he could get it out only 
by pulling at it with his left hand. 
'J’hen it fell limply to his side. Hc- 
wildcred ami angr)', he slapped it 
around. But there was no sensation, 
Hand and arm were paralv/.ed. 

lie did iKM report this lor nearly 
a week, hoping that stnsation and 


movement would return. When they 
dill not, he iinally consemed to be 
evacuated. In the hospital, examina¬ 
tion disclosed no wound. A psychi- 
at l ist gave the sergeant pentothal 
.sodium, a drug which pnxluce.s a 
1 ‘orm of In'pnosis. While under its in- 
lluence the .sergeani could freely 
move his arm, hand, fingers. I le was 
tagged “exhaustion” and .segregated 
lor special treatment. 

In World War 1 tlu. serge.mt 
would have been m.irked “.shell¬ 
shocked” .then a gtnic.il term lor 

the psychoneurosis caused bv war 
- and given practically nocurati\i 
treatment. At the front it was dil- 
ficiilt for medical ollictas to distin¬ 
guish between victims of real neii- 
ro.ses and malingerers. Manv men 

ri 

were thought lobe prel« iidingsvmp- 

toms of various diseases in order to 

* 

e.scape combat duty. I hey were of¬ 
ten called “yellow" to their faces by 
other .soldiers, which only made their 
condition worse. 'Iheir ireatmeiit 
was harsh. 'I'hey were isolated, al¬ 
lowed no visitors and no mail; ihev 
were gi\er. tedious, annoying work 
and bitter inedicim. it wa*- thought 
licv wot d choo.se a rei to their 
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nithcr llian endure such su/Fer- 
ing. Naturally, very few recovered; 
llteir war neuroses became fixed, 
'fhey were shipped back to the Slates 
by the thousamls, to become public 
charges. 'I’he Veterans Administra¬ 
tion neuropsychiatric hospitals were 
crowded wiilt this debris of war. 

()nlv later — much too late — 
was it understood that these men 
were genuinesunerers from the most 
frighilul kind of injury that war can 
indict. 

'fhe high percentage of war neu¬ 
rosis cases in World War 1 was as¬ 
cribed for a lime to the fact that our 
mental standards for induction into 
the army were too low. .^o, when 
conscription was again introduced in 
ip^o, army examinations set hig.h 
mental as well as physical standai iLs, 
Yet early in the North African cam- 
paign it was evident that war neu¬ 
roses— still called shell shock — 
were causing many casualties. 

^ 1 oreover, 11 n-re were jmiport i( )n- 
ately just as many victims of war 
neuroses among college men as 
aiming those ol lesser mental caliber. 

1 his time the army medical serv¬ 
ice is determined not to send back 
to .\merica thousands of young men 
with nervous ilisorders. l.icutenant 
Cailonel Perrin 11 . 1 ..ong, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins, now on the medical 
stall ill North Africa, said to me, 
“ rhe greatest achievement of medi¬ 
cine in North Africa is the develop¬ 
ment ol a curative treatment that is 
redccnii; g war neuri’sis cases lither 
for combat duty or for useful non¬ 


combatant work in the rear. Best of 
all, these fellows can and will be dis¬ 
charged into peacetime life able to 
make the adjustment and do produc¬ 
tive work. I'hc man most responsi¬ 
ble for the treat mmr that is return¬ 
ing soldiers to combat duty is 
Major I'Vedcrick Hanson.” 

1 talked with Major Hanson, 
formerly in practice in Montreal — 
lean, young, hespec lack'd, very 
moik’si, and quiet until 1 mentioned 
shell shock. 

‘‘ I'hcre is no such thing as shell 
shock,” he said sharply. ‘‘ That ex- 
jiression was iiseil in the last war be 
causemedical people thought tliat the 
victims of war neuroses had sullcred 
cerebral concussion from I lie blast of 
cx|i|osion.s. Actually there were very 
few cases ol cerehial coiicu.'sif)n, hut 
the word stuck anil did a lot ol harm. 
A soldier, seeing the label ‘shell 
shock’ on his tag, thought he was in¬ 
sane anil grew worse. 1 lere in Alrica, 
we tag all such cases 'exhaust ion,’ 
and iliat is probably the best o' l rall 
description ol the several types of 
war neuror.is. 

“Another thing to bear in mind is 
that exhaustion, or war neiirosis, 
strikes tlown all kinds of sokllers. 
Ihavery or cowardice has lit tic to do 
with it. Nor does the length of time 
a man has hcen in military training. 
The same symptoms occur among 
such picked men as the pilots and 
crews of lighter and bomber planes. 

“ I'hc most compelling cause of ex- 
ha;'.ition is the soul-shaking struggle 
wiihiii a man between the de.sire to 
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tio his duty and tlie powerful instinct 
lo save his life. Always remember 
that fear is the normal resjH>nsc of 
human beings in danger of death. All 
soldiers go into battle in a state of 
anxiety. Hut they conquer it through 
will power, aided by experience. 

‘‘However, constant hard fighting 
and lack of regular fb(xl and sleep 
bring on physical exhaustion. 'J’he 
recurring narrow escapes from death 
keep a soldier’s nerves keyeil lo the 
highest pitch. 'I'his anxiety is cumula¬ 
tive. 'I’hc closer he comes to physical 
exhaustion, the harder it is'to over¬ 
come hisajixiely through will power, 
h inallv a shell blast, or the death of a 
friend, forces a complete surrender 
of the will to the torment within. 
The words we hear most often irom 
exhaustion cases are ‘1 took it as long 
as 1 could, hut 1 couldn’t take it any 
Oliver. 

'Ihese Aiclims are pitiable. In 
Sicilv, during the hard fighting, one 
often saw soldiers weejiing hysteri¬ 
cally. or wandering back from the 
front line'* like .sleepwalkers, 'bheir 
laces were blank or apprehensive; 
their eyes vacant and mouths slack; 
they trembled as if with cold; they 
walked with knees bent as if they 
could not support their weight. Some 
could not say a word, only stutter. 
Like frightened, inarticulate chil¬ 
dren, they started violently at the 
slightest noise. And they were child¬ 
like in their appeal for help. 

It did not seem as if they could 
ever recover, yet the treatment 
worked wonders. They were given 


sedatives to help them sleep; they 
were fed well, kept warm, and men¬ 
tally purged of their nightmare 
story under the narcosis induced by 
pentothal sodium. 'Lhc psychiatrist 
then explained what had happened 
to them and why, talked hearten- 
ingly to bolster their ego. 'Lhcy were 
put under soldier instead of patient 
discipline, and kept in contact with 
the men of their own units, (irwcl 
recoveries were made within four or 
five weeks, sometimes even within a 
few days. 

Hut one disco\ ery was made: Of 
the exhaustion cases .sent to base 
hospitals, only two percent were 
well enough lo be returned lo com¬ 
bat duty at the front. Major Ilan- 
.son and Major l.,ouis 'I’lireen decided 
lo ex|ieriment with 95 cases by 
treating them right at the front 
wiiliin .sound of the guns, under 
treijuent air rai(L. Of the.se case.';, 
()o were returne<l to coml)al duty at 
the end of four days. Of the .‘^ixtv, 
4.1 were checked after three weeks 
lo .see how they had been doing. All 
but five had .seen hard fighting and 
were performing ailequatcly. Most 
of them fought out the rcmaiiiffer of 
the campaign without a relapse. 
'I'he 35 who had shown no .signs of 
recovery at the end of the four davs 
were sent to the ba.se hosjiital for 
further treatment. 'I’hcre the vast 
majfirity recovered siillicicntly to do 
noncombatant work. 

Major Han.son described a typi¬ 
cal .severe anxiety case: “In the 
fighting near Sedjenanc an infantry- 
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man was found wandering about 
after being dive-bombed and sub¬ 
jected to heavy mortar fire. He was 
speechless, trembled violently and 
started jerkily if‘you placed even a 
lingci on any part of his body. We 
put him to bed, fed him heartily and 
gave him setlativcs for sleep. At the 
end of two weeks he could talk — 
hut he also laughed and yelled and 
shouted ‘Dive bombers!’ and hid 
under the bed. He could play the 
accordion, bur he always played the 
s;ime song, ‘Maybe.’ And when he 
playetl it his face became ecstatic 
and tears rolled tlown his cheeks. 

“In the narcosis of pentolhal so¬ 
dium he relived his battle memories 
and talked about them. We dis¬ 
covered that he had gone into the 
Ixittle worrying over his wife, who 
was jM'Cgnant. ‘Maybe’ was her fa¬ 
vorite song. Alter treatment, he made 
a recovery'in lour weeks. He won’t 
go back to the front, but he will do 
good work aiul no permanent men¬ 
tal disorder will make him a public 
charge after the war.” 

Dr. Hanson told of a milder case: 
“A young lank ilriver had been in 
consiajit fighting lor many days. .\t 
the battle of Kasserine Pass the 
tank’s sergeant, his head out of the 
turret, was hit in the face by an SS 
shell. 'I'he headless body lell back 
into the lank beside the driver, d'hc 
youth stopped the tank, climbetl out 
and began to run around and around, 
wringing his hands. I Ic was brought 
to us crying and physically worn out. 
We gave him sedatives and food, and 


explained to him what had hap¬ 
pened. At the end of four clays he 
returned to his unit and fought 
through the rest of the campaign.” 

After a pau.se Major flanson 
said, “Of course, the ideal way 
would be for the unit medical olfi- 
cers to catch lhc.se anxiety ca.ses be- 
lorc they crack, as flight surgeons do 
in an air squadron. Hut with men 
.scattered all over it is practically 
impo.ssible. I lowever, we do educate 
the advanced medical officers to 
recognize symptoms and understand 
the ca.ses. As the troops become .sea¬ 
soned and the less strong per.scjnali- 
lies get weetleil out, the number of 
cases grows fewer." 

Sometimes, Major llan.son ex- 
plaiiKnl, recovery is retarded by deep 
melancholy. 1 le told of a young in- 
lanlry lieutenant who had been 
blown into the air by a bursting 
shell. “When we got him he was 
trembling vicdenlly, and all he could 
sav was ‘Who.?’ He recognized a 
brothel officer but could only make 
signs to lell what had happened. 
When certain men of his company 
were mentioned he would groan j.nd 
cover his face with his hands, then 
sigh and shake his head. He recog¬ 
nized a photograph of his wife and 
kept it at his betlsiile. We gave him 
the usual course of treatment biit he 
became ilepressed, said he had failed, 
not done his duly, and could rever 
go home and face his wife and par¬ 
ents. 

“We have had many .such. Some 
think they have failed their com- 
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raJcs. or that because of them .some 
friend was killed, '.rhesc are sLiibborii 
ca.scs. '^’et it is amazing how many of 
these yoimgstcr.s hrild on by sheer 
will power until their job is done, be¬ 
fore they crack. There were iwo 
stretcher-bearers who hatl worked 
hard througlioLil the campaign. Just 
before its eml they both carried out 
woundeil through a rain ol mortar 
shells, 'riiey kept going until they 
had their patients at the medical 
collection station. 'J'hen they .sat 
down, burst into tears and went hy.s- 
terical. In four days one was back on 
the job. The other developed a stut¬ 
ter and became a diflicult ca.se. Cases 
like that of the sergeant with the 
paralyzed arm are also hard tcj deal 
with. 

“I think the number of depres 
sion cases, u'here the men feel they 


have failed, .shows the general high 
scn.se of duty and responsibility. 
There Iiavc been few cases of malin¬ 
gering. And there have been n«) real 
psycho.sc.s — insanity — brought on 
by war. Men are not driven crazy by 
war. d'he only insane soldiers are 
ones with a history of in.sanitv. 

“We have a big job ahead and art- 
just making a start. Hut we are treat 
ing exhaustion succe.s.sfully; we are 
re.scuing men from the frightful 
nightmare of mental Jixation.s. Our 
young men will return to tlieir him 
ilies clear-eyed, and not tottering 
nervous wrecks. I cannot give you 
any figures now. 'J'he succe.ssful cases 
run into hundreds, and will reach 
thou.sands. 'J'hc effect of that on the 
future of the country, 1 am sure, 
makes this the greatest medical job 
before us over licri-.” 


The Uniirmcd Forces 

XiiK iLAGHU docility of the wartime civilian mind was exemplified by 
an incident in a crowded elevator in Gimhel.s, l)ig New York ilcpari- 
nieni store. The operator, plainly new to the job, took on a load of 
pa.ssengers at the ground il(K)r, clo.scd the door and said in lone.s of 
authority, “Face the rear, plca.se.’’ 

Without a monieni’s he.sitation — and certainly without, a mo¬ 
ment’s thought--all the pa.s.sengers turned and faced the rear. Pre¬ 
sented with I his odd sight the operator e.xclaimed, “( ,'(kk 1 J..ord, that 
can’t be right! Face the front, please!” And the pa.s.scngcrs execuletl 
another ahoiii-facc. —rht Nnv Yorker 

An ATi..^Nr.\ woman, riding home on a bn.s, suddenly realizetl she 
had left a “piggy bank” at the post office while mailing letters. She 
hurried back and found the bank on the counter, bur noticed it had 
become heavier. 

Generous Atlantans, thinking it was tlicre for aiding some worthy 
cause, had pul many coins in it. .\P 



Good ncwH for the home front 



C'oncicnst'vl Ironi 
The Baliiinorc Siimlav Sun 
/lAvc* A IcCormicJ^ 

LAST si'KTNx;, war (!fni:i!u!s 
had made such iiiroails inio 

^1_ ^ csseulial civilian snpjilics dial 

something had lo he done ahoiii ii. 
In many parts of llie countrv such 
honielv hiil necessarv articles as 
diapers, denim work clothes and 
garbage cans had aluiosi completely 
disappeared. Salelv ]''ins wi-re so 
scarce that in some towns policemen 
collected them Irom do(»r to door 
for maternity hospitals. Dairymen 
were killing cows because they could 
not get milk cans. Rope was so scarce 
that ranchers in Oklahoma threat¬ 
ened lo break into a store and 
lake a supply fro/en by priority 
regulations. 

I’o help the forgotten men and 
women on the home Iront, the War 
Production Board last April organ¬ 
ized an Ollice of Civilian Reejuire- 
menrs, and placed at its hcatl soft- 
voiced but iron-willed Arthur D. 
Whiteside, president of Dun and 
Bradstrect. Under him, the (Xd( has 
fought vigorously to relieve short¬ 
ages that might damage health, mo¬ 
rale and cllicicncy. 

The OCR can claim allotments of 
raw materials for making essential 
civilian goods, have them sent to 



mamilaciurers, ami then so ear¬ 
mark the goods that, except in a 
real emergency, not even war in- 
thisiries or the armed lorces can 
lake them awav Irom the ordinarv 
hiiyer. Its sj)here inclmles practically 
evervlhing except lood, fuel and 
ruhlier. 

()ne ol the Inst cmergi-ncies laceil 
hv (XIR concerned the .American 
liahy. i'he top diaper supply had 
been lo.ooo.ooo yards less than rc- 
(|uiiemeiiis and the birth rale was 
zooming. I'he looms that had made 
diaper cloth were busy turning out 
cotton bags lor larm produce and 
army suj^plies, as subsiiiules for 
the burlap that eouKI no longer be 
had irom India. In addition, war 
factories were hiiying diapers in huge 
(|uanlities lor use in wiping off 
machines. 

'I'he (Xd\ allocated enough looms 
for diaper production to bring the 
supply lo near Jiormal and forbade 
the sale ol the cloth for factory rags. 
Meanwhile, clearing the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea lanes has opened the short 
route from India aiul the first ship¬ 
ments of an order for 850,000,000 
yarils of burlap arc on the way. 

Sixty percent of the safety-pin 
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supply had been taken for the hos¬ 
pital needs of the army and navy, 
in addition, the batiste once popular 
for infants’ clothing was being used 
in balloons; and baby carriages were 
being bought up by munitions 
plants, where their soft springs as¬ 
sured the safe handling of sensitive 
explosives. 

'I'he OCR doubled the allotment 
of steel for safety pins; captured 
some material lor babv clothes; and 
arranged for the manufacture of 
more baby carriages. Reports from 
the field soon indicated that the new 
carriage, using only six pounds of 
steel, was not a success. Mothers 
were overloading them with gro¬ 
ceries crammed in alongside the 
baby, and the wooden wheels 
buckled. 7 'hc OCR has now claimed 
more steel for each carriage. In ad¬ 
dition it has pro\'idcd for twins, 
overlooked in the original order. 

'J’he OCR is one of the few 
government agencies that doesn’t 
smother its public under question¬ 
naires dreamed up by desk men in 
Washington. Its held investigators 
talk and listen to war workers, 
farmers and housewives all over the 
country, in informal, friendly fash¬ 
ion. It receives hundreds of letters 
describing cases of individual hard¬ 
ship. It has 2T “listening posts’* 
throughout the country to spot local 
shortages in the early stages; it then 
rushes the needed articles into that 
area. 

One important thing learned by 
the OCR has been the disastrous 
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effects of irregular ice deliveries and 
the breakdown of mechanical refrig¬ 
erators. The consequent spoilage of 
food — wasteful in itself— has meant 
more garliage, which, coupled with 
the scarcity of garbage cans, brought 
a dangerous increase in rats. Lack of 
spring wire led to a shortage of rat- 
traps. 

The OCR is having refrigerator 
repair parts made by smaller war 
plains not working at capacity. Since 
the number of refrigerator service¬ 
men has dropped from 16,000 to 
about 5300, local draft boards have 
been asked to defer such workers for 
several months. ?vfcanwhilc the elec¬ 
trical industry has begun a program 
of training new men. 

The garbage cans, it turned out, 
were being bought by war plants to 
hold tools, small machine parts and 
greasy rags. Now plants no longer 
buy garbage cans on priorities, and 
the OCR is claiming more galvanized 
iron to help tide over the shortage. 
And the amount of steel for rat- 
traps has been almost doubled. 

Cutting the umbrella output to 30 
percent of normal resulted in illness 
and absenteeism among the millions 
of people who used to ride in cars 
but now often wait in the rain for 
buses. So the shortage of umbrellas 
is being relieved. 

More steel wool is going to be 
made, too, because OCR investiga¬ 
tors found that housewives often 
complained more about this shortage 
than any other. In homes where the 
kitchens serve as living rooms, rows 
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of gleaming pots and pans arc a great 
source of pride. The steel wool to 
keep them shining will be made 
oiu of wire scrap, not needed as war 
malei ial. 

'I’hc fact that more silver-plated 
flatware is to be manufactured will 
be {^ood news to restaurant owners. 
Purchases by the army and navy, 
and diversion of the industry to mak¬ 
ing everything from Kangcr knives 
to magnesium Ixjmbs, cut the total 
for consumers to about one sixth of 
normal. 'I'he pinch was felt chiefly in 
factory areas where thousands of 
people were establishing new homes. 
'Phefls of cutlery from restaurants 
became so common that some eating 
places were severely handicappe<I. 

No steel has been claimed for 
needles. We have never made nee<iles 
for hand sewing. Our entire supply 
came from k'ngland and japan and 
we are still getting needles from both 
countries. I he Japanese needles are 
reaching us from indirect sources. 

'I'he C >C'K has successfully avoided 
clothes rationing. Many textile mills 
arc being pm on a three-.shift basis, 
and enough material for essential 
needs is now assured. Luxury gar¬ 
ments w'ill be scarcer than cheap 
ones. There arc fewer rayon dresses 
because rayon makes a good para¬ 
chute for fragmentation bombs or 
for food supplies and ammunition 
floated down to isolated outjxisis. 
Dresses of heavy, solid colors are 
being replaced by prints and pastels, 


because the coal-tar derivatives from* 
which dyes arc made arc in demand 
for I’NT, synthetic rubber and avia¬ 
tion gasoline. 'J'herc is no real scarcity 
of cosmetics. 'Phe OCR regards them 
as important morale items, and 
maintains their production. 

By working with manufacturers 
and with other W'PB departments 
to simplify styles and use substitutes, 
the OCK has also released large 
amounts of malei ials for the armed 
services. L'or instance, the 27,000 
varieties of d(M)rknobs and other 
forms of buiklers’ hardware of pre¬ 
war days ha\ c been reduced to ^>00. 
’^I’hcre arc now 6000 fewer si vies of 
incandescent lighting lixlures, and 
only one type of dojiicslic gas stove. 
It’otir tlentist's choice of burrs for 
drilling teeth has been reduced from 
75 to 24. 

Substitutes developed by A\'PH’s 
ollice of Proiluclion Research and 
Developmenl, with the helpol about 
200 laboralorics throughout the 
country, include waterprix>f baby 
pants, an ellicient kitchen utensil 
cleanser made of bamboo and reeds, 
a coiled rawhide bedspring, a hairpin 
made, of wo(h1, and an all-clay stove. 

"Die OCR is not trying to main¬ 
tain civilians in their accustomed 
stvle. But Mr. \\’hitcside believes 
that, without things necessary to 
keep the home front in a state of 
health, efliciency and high morale, 
the way to victory might be se¬ 
riously impeded. 



A selection from Bennett Cerf’s department, “Trade Winds,” in 
The Saturday Review of Literature 

Br.NNKTT Ckrf could have been wliolly salisfie*] vvilli iiis place in the liter¬ 
ary world as president oi two siicccssfiil hook-|nil)lishinj' enterprises — the 
Modern Library and Random House. One ol' ihc'ic sells a million copies a 
year of books that have already achievcil world ranie; the other publishes 
cuircnl books, not a lew ol which reach the best-seller lists. But Mr. (Vrfis 
also compiler ol anlholo*’ies (his most recent one, 77/e Pot'l^r/ linol{ of ll'ur 
Hut. vr) and author of a highly successful weekly column ol literary news 
aiui necdoies, from which these selections are taken. 


T iiRi:ii deaf gentlemen were on a 
train bound for Lonilon. “What 
v station is this?” in(|uired the first gen lle- 
' man, at a stop. “Wembly,” answered 
the guard. “[leavens!” said the second. 
“I thought it was 'riuirsday!” “So am 
I,” exclaimed the third. “Let’s all have 
a drink!” 

An (iLD Texas drunkard saw so many 
pink elephants that he hired a hall and 
put up a .sign. “25 cents to see the Zoo.” 
■ A couple of customers rc.sentcd the fact 
that they saw nothing but four bare 
walls, and swore out a complaint. When 
the sheriff came to make the arrest, the 
drunk hauled his jug out from under the 
counter. I'lic .sherilf took three snifters 
— and paid him $600 for a half interest 
in his show! 

An offickr was addressing his squad¬ 
ron on the eve of a bombirg raid on 
K.iska. “Men,” he said, “tomorrow’s 
stint is one of the toughest we’ve ever 
tackled. The enemy has received rein¬ 
forcements. We are using our oldest 


planes. There’s a hell of a storm brew¬ 
ing. We’ll be liickv il one out of lour 
of us gets back ali\c. W'e lake oH at 
seven sharp. And if any one of you is 30 
seconds late, dammit, he don’t get to 


A vnuNGSTiiR was a.skcd by his his¬ 
tory teacher to name the principal cul¬ 
tural contribution of the Phoenicians. 
The answer, given without hesitation, 
was “Blinds.” 


Moe went to his friend Sam and 
said: “I want you to lend me S2000.” 
“The answ'er,” said Sam, “is positively 
No.” “But Sam,” protested Moe, “in 
iq29 when Bond and Share broke from 
188 to 50, who gave you $10,000 to keep 
you from being wiped out.'*” “You did," 
admitted Sam. “And in 1931, when 
your daughter Shirley had pneumonia, 
who t(X)k her to Floriila to recuperate.?” 
“You did, my friend.” “And in 193^, 
when we were fishing together, who 
dove into the rapids and saved you 
from drowning.?” “You did, Moe; it 
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was wonclcrl'ul!" “Well, then, Sam, in 
heaven’s name, why won’t you lend me 
$200(1?" “All the things you say arc 
true," said Sam, nodding his head 
slowly. “But what have you done ior 
me lalclv?” 

Wiiii.K taking his IQ test, a tlraflee 
was asked: “What does KI'D stand 
for?” Me UK)ked blank lor a moiiient, 
then visibly brightening, replied: 
“Ranklin b'clano Dooseveh." 

.\ MiMsri'R in New ^'ork j)hon(d a 
minister in C'alilornia. “Is this a siatioii- 
lo-station eall?" (jueried the oj>eraior. 
“No,” replied the Reverend, “it’s 
pa rson- to-parson. ” 

FiiifhLn.MiM and (kirlinkel were part¬ 
ners. One morning I'eitelbaiiin said to 
(larlinkel: “I’m sick and tired of mv 
name. With your permission, I’m chang¬ 
ing it to O’Brien.” Clarfinkel looked 
thoughdnl, and a lew days later an¬ 
nounced that he, too, was tired of the 
name he had been bearing all his life. 
“With your permission,” lie .said, “I 
have also changed my name to O’Brien.” 
I hereupon, the old sign was taken down 
and a resplendent new one, reading 
“O’Brien & O’Brien,” was put up in 
its place. A few mornings later the tele¬ 
phone rang and a voice demanded to 
be connected with Mr. O’Brien. “Wry 
g(KKl, sir," said the cheery-voiced oper¬ 
ator, “but which Mr. (^'Brieii do vou 
want: h'eitelbauin or Ciarlinkel? ” 

foi; F,. I.KWis once .spent a night at 
Saratoga’s old (iraiul Union Motel. 'J'he 
railroad .station was directly below, and 
a switch!’ g engine kept sluinting cars 
back and forth ince.ssantlv. I'inallv loe 


summoned the night clerk. “Maybe 
you can tell me," he .suggested, “what 
time this hotel reaches Chicago!” 

A .SHORT-STORY manu.script submitted 
to Whit Burnett at Story Magazine was 
a startling melange of Hemingway, 
Fa.s.sos, I'aulkner, C'ain and Saroyi^ 
“Tell me,” a.sked Burnett in his lett&^ 
of rejection, “was your father aii 
antholoc\?” 

.\ YoiTNtj L.M^Y dreamed one night 
that she was walking along a strange 
country lane. It led up a wooded hill 
who.se summit was crowmed with a 
lovely little house and garden. She 
knocked on the door and it was 
opened by an old man w'ith a long white 
beard. Just as she started to talk to 
him, she woke up. On three succc,ssivc 
nights she had the .same dream. Always 
she aw’akened just at the point where 
her conversation with the old man w'as 
alntut to liegin. 

Sometime later, as the young lady 
was motoring to a week-end party, she 
suddenly begged the driver to stop. 
'J'here, at a turn in the higluvay, was 
the country lane of her dreams! “Wait 
for me a few moments,” she pleaded. 
Her heart beating w'ildly, she set out 
up the lane. Soon .she arrived at the 
house who.se every feature was now' to 
familiar to her. As usual, the old mw 
responded to her knock* 

“Tell me,” she began, “is this litt^ 
house for .sale?” “Yc.s, it is,” .said thfe' 
man, “but 1 w'ould .scarcely advise you. 
to buy it. You see, young lady, this 
hou.se is haunted!” “Haunted!” echoed 
the girl. "By whom?” “By ytxi,” said 
the old man, .softly closing the door. 
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U NT[L. RKCIATLY, ihciC WCrC 

only a hundred or so Ameri- 
cans who were regular pur- 
chasersol painllnjjs. Slraining lor the 
patronage of tliis liny market uere 
some 3o,(«H) arlisls ol recogniml 
achievement, only 500 ol whom were 
able to earn S5000 a year or more. 

In No\einher 104-1. Art Move¬ 
ment, Inc., openeil its doors in 
New York. Since then it has hceii 
turning average citizens into hnyers 
ot paintings and artists into people 
who eat regularly. 

Chiel s[)irit behind Art Move¬ 
ment, Inc., is Max M. I’ochapin, 
who contrived the simple theory 
that il prices were low artists would 
sell more paintings. This Mas merely 
a variation ol a merchandising truth 
that Pocliapin had tested in such 
things as mamma dolls and alarm 
clocks, and had relined when he of¬ 
fered record albums ol dislinguisheil 
nuLsic to the public at retail prices of 
$1.39 and S5i.6(). I'he albums, dis¬ 
tributed to 3400 music shops and de¬ 
partment stores by Music Apprecia¬ 
tion, Inc., mcastired the dcpvli of 


Americ.i's esthetic market bv becom¬ 
ing sensationally big sellers. 

When shellac, vital to record 
making, Mas caught bv war priori¬ 
ties, Pochapin easily moved over to 
art, a held untroubled by critical ma¬ 
terials. lie wrote to everyone listed 
in W'hfis Who in .Inwritiin .//‘/and 
outlined his plans, lie asked artists 
to .submit iini’ramed pictures, which 
would be passetl u}X)n bv a boaiil ol 
juilges — folin Sloan, dean ol Ameri ¬ 
can painters; Waller Mach, an au- 
liioritv on both the classic and the 
nuxlern periods; Alphaeiis I’, (ahe, 
N..V., a distinguished artist; and 
1 loward Matterson, whose work is in¬ 
cluded in many valuable collections. 
Mochapin emphasized the fact that, 
to induce .sales, the artist must set a 
low price on his work—at a maxi¬ 
mum, one third of the usual figure. 
Hut there could’be no lowering of 
the Cjuality of the work. 

'rhe low-price question agitated 
the art world. Wouldn’t the artists 
jxirticipating injure their prestige 
M'ith “bargains” and ruin their mar¬ 
ket. 'rhe only flaw in this argument 
was t hat nine arlisls out of ten hadn’t 
made a sale in years. 
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I’hc Hall of Art, at 24 West 40th 
Street, New '^’ork, is probably the 
largest art sales gallery in the world. 
It lias none of the overawing atmos¬ 
phere of the traditional gallery. 
'J'heic are no heavily draped win¬ 
dows, no thickly carpeted interiors 
willi the dim solemnity of a cathe¬ 
dral. Passers-by can press their laces 
against the glass and view the entire 
jiremises. Ikisiness and professional 
men, young lovers, mothers with 
babies, sliidents, soliliers and artists 
walk about, examining the pictures 
and talking in normal tones. If 
someone doesn’t like a painting or 
the way it is framed, he says so aiuli- 
bly. d'here is no need to in(]uirc 
alxnit price — every picture is jilainly 
marked. 

'I'aking art oil its pedestal has met 
with remarkable success. Artists are 
amazed not only to see their paint¬ 
ings sold but at the rapiditv of the 
transaction. 

'I'hc first sale took place before the 
gallery was actually open for busi¬ 
ness. While the carpenters were still 
working on the premises, a clerk 
opened the front door for ventila¬ 
tion. A passer-by asked permission to 
look the place over. Half an hour 
later he came u[) to the clerk and 
.saiil, “I’ve picked out a few things. 
J>o you mind sending them up to 
me.^” He had selected more than 
$400 worth of paintings. 

Recently an artist came in with a 
seascape, priced at $250. Pochapin 
stood it Oil a chair to examine it. A 
customer stepped up and exclaimed, 


Octohe, 

“It’s beautiful; just what I was look¬ 
ing for. I’ll take it!” 

The fact that original oils are avail¬ 
able from $10 to $250 doesn’t mean 
that the Hall of Art handles the 
fifth-rate work of hack painters. Al¬ 
ready the movement represents 
more than 600 artists from 42 states. 
Nikol Schattcnstcin, well-known por¬ 
trait painter who currently receives 
5I>2ooo per portrait, has landscapes on 
sale at $100. d’he prices of John 
Sloan’s paintings ha\'c ranged from 
$500 to $2000, but he has small can- 
\ases on exhibition for $35 and up. 
A. (i. Rogdanovc, winner of nine 
prizes from the National Academy, 
who reL'cnlly disjiosed of a painting 
through a conventional gallery, offers 
marines at Si 50. 'fhesc are no de¬ 
feated drl-amers, but men and women 
ol cslablisbed reputation who have 
braved the displeasure of dealers and 
critics in order to help their strug¬ 
gling colleagues by making Art 
Movement, Inc., a success. 

Pochapin is rapidly placing the 
project on a national basis, with 
branch galleries and independent 
juries in the Northwest, the South 
and on the Pacific Oiast. The branch 
galleries will establish Iresh contacts 
with regional artists and serve as 
reservoirs to accumulate a constant 
supply of new paintings. 

All of these outlets operate under 
a franchi.se as local representatives of 
Art Movement, Inc. Bv the end of 
1943, Pochapin plans to have 100 
of them scattered throughout the 
counirv. 
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vScvcral dnimalic incidents pointc-ii 
out the necessity for an an-on-in- 
siallnicnt plan. A refugee family 
that had lost all its possessions saw a 
painting called Grandmother which 
reminded the wife of her own mother. 
'J’hc price, $150, seemed a fortune, 
but they pleaded for a chance to pay 
$10 down and $5 weekly. Red 
Cross nurse began to cry when she 
Siiw a $75 picture of her own Mon¬ 
tana mountains. Pavilav was three 
days ofl'and she had only 15 cents in 
her pocket. Pochapin worked out an 
arrangement with a large N\‘w '\’ork 
hank. Now any reputable person 


7 ^ 

with a job who wants to buy a paint¬ 
ing Ciin make a personal loan from 
tlic bank at four percent interest, and 
tlic Hall of Art will endorse the 
purchaser’s note. 

Already Pochapin is l(X)king for¬ 
ward to the time when Art Mave- 
ment. Inc., can be l timed into a non- 
prolit institution. He realizes that 
t he real task is to build up a prestige 
for .Vmerican painting — to dispel 
the snobbish tradition that Ameri¬ 
can art is inferior to bairopean im¬ 
portations. It would be both pleasant 
anil ironic it commerce should thus 
sjijvage culture. 
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The Withering Blight of Burciiucracy 


A MAN' wc know inanagts a small 
factory. It seems his iri-year-old 
..on wanted to get a job in the factory 
during summer vacation. Fine! said rhe 
tarher, who promptly boasted to liis 
foreman about the “chip olf the old 
block.” The foreman, a cautiotis fellow, 
warned the father that, to cnij^loy the 
boy for a iew wcek.s, he would have to 
lIo these things: 

.•\pply to the city government for a 
s|x:cial permit for the employment of a 
minor. 

Serve formal notice on rhe War 
Manjxjwer (xmimission that a job was 
about to be hllcd. 

Deduct 20 percent from wages paid 
to the boy, for income tax purposes. 


Apply, at the end of the boy’s em¬ 
ployment, tr> the Internal Revenue 
Bureau ibr permi.ssion to refund the 
20 percent, since the boy would not be 
earning enougli in the \'acation perkxl 
to make him eligible as an income tax 
payer. 

Report the boy’s earnings along with 
his own, at the end of the current tax 
year, and fxiy taxes on them, since the 
boy is a minor. 

Report to the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission at termination of the boy’s 
employment. 

Report to the city government at 
termination of the boy’s employment. 

P.S. I'he boy attended summer camp. 

— Nation's Business 



Grim Lessons with a Smile 


“<TpHE Sense Manuals,” the navy 
X calls them — brisk, pungent pam¬ 
phlets for the instruction of navy lliers: 
“Parachute Sense,” “Dunking Sense,” 
“(lunnery Sense,” “Oxygen Sense.” 
'Phe subjects arc matters of life and 
death, hut the approach isn’t solemn- 
chrilv. The idea is to produce something 
(he hoys will read, and so the serifnis 
lesstins are lit up with humor both in 
text and illustration. 


“At i«5,ooo feet w'ithout oxygen, you 
react like a silly girl in a juke joint” — 
that’s a vivid image that sticks. 

Ask who had the daring notion that 
military manuals need not be dull aS;' 
dishwater, ask who turned these out,, 
and you arc solemnly told, “Training 
Division, Bureau of Aeronautics,” 
whicli is anonymous for some of the 
country’s brightest writers and illus- ' 
trators, now in navy unifoniLs. 


(.PNNFRV Si-NSr- 


Rr.Mr.Miw;K you’re not out there 
as a hot pilot but as a hot shot 
[runner —the plane is just a plat¬ 
form to gel your guns up there. 




Com err i: in games, liall 
games are best lor gunners, 
because ihcv give you useful 
eye training. 


So PRACTICE, practice, and practice; 
learn to be “at case with your gun.” 








PARACHUTR SRNSF. 


Start using your oxygen when 
your altimeter reading says so 
— and don’t sneer at it, “I’m 
a tough guy. I feel fine.” Sure 
you feel fine. So does your 
drunken friend ^ 

when you tell him OigIK 
he shouldn’t drive 
his car. " 


.'5 



\ or re[)rcsc‘nt a 

lot of investment. 

So be a g(X)d fellow 

and don’t knock 

voursclf off bv not 
• ^ 

knowing when or 
how to jump . . . 
or what to do 
afterward. v 


Wtii vou know you gotta go 
- - Gf)! Don’t engage in any (as- 
cinating debate with yourself. 
And it won’t do any good to 
ask the Cnemlin that got you 
into trouble ... he gets kickeil 
out of the Cji'cmlins il lie (jpens 
his mouth. 










i Gft your legs out straight before you pull the rip 
1 ■ cord. Somersaulting may be great lun, and may 

r make you feel young again, but it also means that 
when you pull the rip cortl the lift webs will un¬ 
doubtedly come up between your knees, and 
you’ll make your descent upside down. A very 
good view of the ground is at once obtained but 
*||jaiy the position is extremely uncomfortable, definitely 
undignified, and you may even lose things out of 
pockets. And if you lose your address book, 
what are you going to do evenings.? 









KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD 




l .xccrpis from a R*»;iilar (Icparlnu-iii in Collier's 


|M.isii;i) mrii in llu- I'nilid Slaus 
Army, Navy ami Marine Corps rccciw 
$2 nmnlhlv acklitional pay upon living 
awarclal a Mcilal ol Honor, a Dis- 
linguisluai Service Medal, a Disiln- 
giiished Service C'.ross or a Navy ('ross. 
lAir being awarded a Medal of Honor, 
army onieers receive Sio monthly 
which is ap[ilied to a pension iund. 

y Ki.cr.NT survey made among almosi 
2,5()0,0()(.) American soldiers to deter¬ 
mine their IoikI prelereiues revealed 
that the majority of them like Irank- 
lurlers more than any Jither nwat, 
mashed potat(K-s more than Iried, cake 
more than pie, and thal they [irder 
cocoa to collee. 

I iir Armv Signal C airps now has a com¬ 
bination weather and radio station, 
about the si/e and sha|)e ol a steamer 
trunk, that will broadcast reports on 
Icaiiperature, humidity and barometric 
pressure every lew hours lor three 
months when buried on ihe siiore oi an 
enemy country. 

Ni;w device automatically radios 
the perloi-mance ot 70 dillenail parts of 
a plane during a test Jlighi to a ground 
inachiiu' which records the data on 
sound film and disks, and then makes 
graphs for visual study in a mat¬ 
ter ol seco' ds. It not only enables the 
ground men to warn pilots ol incipient 


■ I'reling Foster 

trouble, but its records supplement 
those ol the pilot and are not lost in case 
of a crack-u[i. 

\ »vr oNi; of the 8000 newspapers pub¬ 
lished in Soviet Russia carries crime 
news, comic strips, or gossip columns. 

. r\ ri. income taxes arc not imposed in 
IS slates, which contain 40 percent of 
the population of this country. 

! N l'',\ra.A\ii persons convicletl of 
cruelly to a dog are prohibited by law 
Irom owning or having the custody of 
another for perifnls ranging from one 
year to life. 

X joKi; tlian <>0 percent of ail species 01 
ilowers in the worlil have either an 
unpleasant (nlor or none at all. 

js London suburb, a large factory 
making electrical equipment lor air- 
cralt is only 40 feet wide but seven 
miles long. It occupies an unu-sed 
subway. 

\mo.\(: the peoples who practice po¬ 
lygamy, especially the Mohammedans, 
women sometimes ask their husbands to 
marry a second wife when they are over¬ 
burdened with housework and child- 
Ix’aring. If such a request is denied, the 
wife can take the matter to court and 
usually make her husband comply. 



now we can help medical science mobi> 
lize for the conquest of rheumatic heart 



T he archkillcr of our children 
is an insidious and hallling 
plague alM)ut which many par¬ 
ents know little or nothing. It is rheu¬ 
matic fever. Its death toll nearly 
equals that of whooping cough, 
measles, scarlet fever aiul dijihtheria 
combined. Its aftermath menaces 
later life; more than a million Amer¬ 
ican adults sulfer from rheumatic 
heart disease and the yearly deatlis 
total 40,000. But today, at last, sci¬ 
ence brings new hope to the victims 
of rheumatic fever and its conse¬ 
quent heart wreck. 

To make this hope come true, it is 
vitally important to spot the scourge 
at its first onset, which usually oc¬ 
curs between the ages of five, and 
eight. 'J’he attack may be a rheu¬ 
matic explosion with higli fever and 
intense pain in the joints. But 
usually the disease c.imes on more 
slowly. It may begin with a low 
fever, with mild pains in joints and 
muscles. The child may lack appe¬ 
tite and be anemic and tired and have 
a slight rash, nosebleeds and little 
knots under his skin. He may com¬ 
plain of abdominal pains and show 
the jerky movements of St. Vitus’s 
dance. 

Whether mild or not at first, this 


insidious sickness is likely to recur, 
again and again, damaging the heart 
increasingly with each new attack. 

Though there is no known cure for 
rheumatic lever. Nature gives every 
rheumatic child a lighting chance. 
If parents are on the alert to seek 
early anti expert mcilical care, the 
child may be tided over the critical 
years; alter puberty attacks become 
much less frequent. Dr. 'f. Duckett 
Jones, of the I louse of t he (rootl 
Samaritan in Boston, followeil the 
fate of i()(H) young rheumatic vic¬ 
tims lor ten years. By college age 640 
of them were live of rheumatic heart 
disease or showed such slight traces 
of it that they coukl lead normal 
lives. 

'Ihe majority of these rheumatic 
children hatl been given special treat¬ 
ment; during the months of their 
repeated attacks they’d been at rest 
in bed umler care Of expert nurses 
and doctors. :\ sick heart has enor¬ 
mous reserve power. Lighten its load 
and it may stage a brilliant come¬ 
back; and the X rays, electrocardio¬ 
grams and laboratory tests of the 
skilled heart physician can tell when 
the danger is over. Then the victim 
can return to active life. 

Yet despite good medical care, 242 
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of the 1000 rheumatic children fol¬ 
lowed by Dr. Jones were dead at the 
end of ten years. 

C)h\iously rest in bed is only a 
passive defense against rheumalic 
lever. Vel doctors lui\ c been power¬ 
less to {mvait the attacks. Kesearch 
had failed to detect any microbe 
liiat could be pinned down as the 
assassin. Ikil one curious fact had 
been known to many physicians: 
rheumatic lever is usually preceded 
by an attack ol tonsillitis or mild 
sore throat. This vanishes, 'fhere is a 
"silent phase" during wliich tlie 
victim leels well. I hen ten days or 
two \\eeks later — an exj)lo.sion ol 
rheumatic lever. 

Dr. Alvin 1 '. Coburn of New 
^’ork and other experts have now 
proved that the hemolytic (blood¬ 
dissolving) streptococcus is the cause 
ol the special sore throat that sets olf 
the rheumatic fever.* 'I’his strepto¬ 
coccus tie-up has thrown a beam t)l 
hope into the sinister sluklows of the 
rheumalic mystery. Streptococcus 
sore throats are commoner in the 
North than in the South; in crowdetl 
cities than in the country; in winter 
than in summer — the very sections 
and seasons in which rheumatic fever 
is most frequent. When physicians 

* A voice fiom (lie Iiack row asks wliy (Ken 
<Iom'( iiiosi ol us sillier Iroiii rlieiiinalic lieurt 
disease, since most ol us at one (inie or aiiollier 
have streptococcus sore throat? I^almratory tests 
show that the rheiiiiiatic child is dill'crent from 
(he rest oi its, beloii^inj; to an iiiil'urtiinatc live 
[KTCciit of [jcople vvlio can’t throw off the 
streptoco'-rus poisons in a normal way. Rhcii' 
jiiatic children seem to lie allergic to the streplO' 
coccus, just as hay fever victims are to jiollens. 


took rheumatic youngsters to Puerto 
Rico and Miami, they avoided sore 
throat — and rheumatic heart wreck! 
Yet this was only a mockery, tan¬ 
talizing the parents of rheumatic 
children confined in our crowded 
northern cities. 

'I’hcn doctors turned to the nc^^ 
miracle-working sulfa-drugs. At Co¬ 
lumbia University in New York 
City and at Johns Hopkins I lo.spita^ 
in Iktliimore they kejit a large group 
ol endaiigercd children, who had 
been attacked again and again by 
rheumalic lever, upon small daily 
doses of sLilla-tlrug from November 
till june, during the sore throat 
season. 'I’he resulis were startling. 
Among the New \'ork children strep¬ 
tococcus sore thrtKil—and conse¬ 
quent rheumatic lever — ivcrc pre- 
vented in all bnt one out of 1^4 over 
a three-year test. Without this sulfa- 
protection their chances of rheu¬ 
matic. attack \\eie one in three. 'Hiis 
was conlirmetl by the Johns Mojikms 
scientists. Bail news for the rheu¬ 
matic terror. 

'.r'hcre's now little question that, 
under expert care, sulfa-prevention 
will giuird the threatened hearts of 
.severely rheumatic children. Yet 
even this is not the final answer. To 
certain youngsters the sulfa-drugs 
arc toxic. Furthermore, while theV 
prevent streptococcus sore throat, 
they may be dangerous if given 
durin(r rheumat c fever, llawkeyed 
medical watchfulness is needed. 

I'ortunatcly, another preventive 
drug seems to have beeji found. For 
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a long lime doctors have used so¬ 
dium salicylate to quiet the pains of 
rheumatic fever, though they ac¬ 
knowledged that this drug was not 
a cure. Hut four years ago h.nglish 
physicians began giving sodium sali¬ 
cylate to rheumatic children the mo' 
ment they developed their streptococcus 
sore throats: they kept up this safe 
daily dosing during those weeks of 
the “silent phase'* before the rheu¬ 
matic attack itself developed. En¬ 
couraged b)' good Jiews of these pre¬ 
ventive tests from JEngland. Dr. 
Alvin E. Q)burn has now ijiven still 
bigger doses of salicylate to 47 rheu¬ 
matic children, beginning at the in¬ 
stant they reported their sore throats 
and keeping it up daily for four 
weeks after. Over a two-year test 
just completed, only one of those 47 
youngsters developed rheumatic fe¬ 
ver. During that same two years 
57 out of 139 youngsters with rheu¬ 
matic histories who were not given 
this drug came down with the post¬ 
sore throat rheumatic attack. So 
salicvlate niav turn out to be a 
powerful saver of hearts it parents 
will promptly report even the mild¬ 
est sore throats of their rheumatic 
children to the doctor. 

But neither the sulfa nor siilicy- 
late treatments strike at the r(X)t of 
the rheumatic murder mystery. 
What science wants to know is why 
children get rheumatic fc'er, and 
why some are more susceptible than 
others. Heredity plays a part, but 
there is something more. The heart- 
wrecker hits city poor children far 


more often than city rich children — 
or than any children, rich or poor, 
in the country. There must be some 
clue in this fact. 

And loday our death fighters 
think they have found it. In a girls’ 
private school on ,\ew York’s East 
Side there was not a single case of 
rheumatic lever among 500 girls for 
six years, though streptococcus sore 
throat hit them often. All around 
that school in the tenements, rheu¬ 
matic fever was prevalent. .scien¬ 
tific breakd()wn of the living con¬ 
ditions of the two groups of children 
showed just one significant dilTer- 
ence — diet! 

The diets of the private-school 
girls had an excess of proteins and 
all known vitamins. Among the 
tenement children who were most 
susceptible to repeated attacks of 
rheumatic fever, the diets were ter¬ 
ribly lacking in proteins and Vitamin 
A. Now Drs. Alvin E". Qiburn and 
Lucilc V. Moore, who hit on this 
clue, carried their sleuthing one step 
further. 

Khcumatic fever is uncommon 
among well-off children, yet it does 
strike some exceptional ones aft¬ 
er streptococcus sore throat. Dig¬ 
ging back into the personal histories 
of 14 of rhc.se well-off but rheumatic 
youngsters our detectives found that 
all but one had been a .serious “feed¬ 
ing problem’’ from babyh(XKi; that 
they'd eaten mighty little protein — 
cs}>ccially eggs. .\lso, Dr. Carlos 
I’cctc of Kan.sas City, Kiin.s:is, stud¬ 
ied 75 rheumatic victims, most of 
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them from very poor homes. But 
the home living conditions of a cer¬ 
tain few of these sufferers were ex¬ 
cellent, except that their diets were de¬ 
ficient in mcat^ eggSj mil\ and butter. 

Plainly, this question challenged 
our researchers: Can diet strengthen 
rheumatic children so that they can 
laugh off the streptococcus sore 
throat danger? 

In 1940 Dr. Coburn took up the 
challenge, lie simply added lour eggs 
daily to the diets of rheumatic girls 
living in the Pelham Home because 
of repeated attacks of rheumatic 
heart disease. Over a two-year lest, 
though many of them suffered strep¬ 
tococcus sore throat, none of them 
suffered renewed attacks of rheu¬ 
matic fever. 

Though all this is still deriiiilely 
cxpcriinenlal, it begins to seem that 
we’re near a zero hour in the light 
against rheumatic fever. It is urgent 
that \vc all should join it. I^heiimatic 


heart disease now kills one out of 
every eight children and young 
grownups who die from disease. 
Isn’t that serious enough to call for 
regular and thorough medical exam¬ 
inations of all school children, with 
heart experts cooperating? Then, 
with parents, school teachers and 
public health workers informed and 
alert, every community could keep 
a rheumatic register where every' 
threatened child was listed. 

And, with all rheumatic children 
under medical care, our doctors 
could really put to w'holesalc test 
the four promising weapons we have 
found: bed rest for active rheumatic 
fever: sulfa-prevention of sore throat 
for desperately endangered children; 
salicylate to prevent rheumatic recur¬ 
rence after sore throat; and, finally, 
good diet that may build resistance 
and wipe out the funtlamenral, hid¬ 
den susceptibility to the rheumatic 
terror. 



Riley; His Mark 

R ii.r.v’s sqiiatl had U-eii on outpost for a week and our mission was 
^ to conlaci him. Suddenly wc came upon a village of a dozen mud 
and grass hiiis. At the head of a pack of howling dogs a G-stringed na¬ 
tive came out to meet us. He addrcs.sed us widt: “Sparc a dime for a 
cup of coffee?” 

You can exjx'ct anything in the jungle; so I asked, “Where are you 
from?” 

"1 lilcli-hiked from Boston to see a ball game." 

That was all the English he had. 1 knew I’d s(K)n find Riley. 

— Coiitribuiod by l.t. J. Fosaaea 
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IJhoW' How: AR^omminJI/lM 

By Si Hint Chase 

THE September issue ol 'J'hc Rciuler’s Digest, Sluarl Cliase ileserilx il ilic 
nation-wide program Jbr tcaehing foremen and supervisors in war plants 
how to gel along with llie men under them. Now Mr. Chase tells about the 
amazingly simple but elleciive methods by whicli foremen arc trained in 
Job Instruction. Letters from workers on What's Wrong With Manage¬ 
ment.? (page TO^ of this issue) show that incompetent foremen are the work¬ 


ers’ chief headache. Here is striking e 
dustry can do — and is doing — somei 

D m YOU ever try to teach a 
I .simple manual operation to 
anvonc — a child, a worker, 
a servant, your wife.? Perhaps you 
told them how to do it atid wondered 
why they didn’t get it. Or you may 
have///ortvz them how and still they 
failed. There is, howc\ ei, a sure-llre 
method — and it is playing an in¬ 
creasingly important, part in the 
great recoril of American industry at 
war. 

If “sure-fire method” sounds ex¬ 
travagant, con.sider these results: 

It used to take three weeks to 
teach a man to grind quartz crys¬ 
tals for len.ses. Now it takes three 
davs. 

It ii.sed to take five days for a new 
employe to learn how to inspect 
hanil grenades. Now he can learn 
in one day. 

.\ green inspector for a certain 
kind of textile could not be given 
full responsibility till he had been 
at his job a month. Now he is ready 
after one day’s instruction. 


vidc’ucc that top management in in- 
lliing about it. 

Up to the war, most shop train¬ 
ing was haphazard. Eventually new 
men learned, but with plenty of 
breakage, cu.ss words and accidents. 
When war broke out, such slipshod 
methods were intolerable—too 
many Americans had to learn things 
last. 'I’housands ol supervisors were 
promoletl from the bench; thou¬ 
sands of the men and women under 
them had never worked before. Now, 
with industry close to top speed, 
about a million workers a moiuh 
have to find their way around a new 
job. 7 ’hc war might have been lost 
while they floundered in the school 
of hard knocks. 

'I'he War Manpower Commission 
.set up a 'I raining Within Industry 
branch to deal with the immense 
and urgent pniblem. Four top-drawer 
executives Ixirrowcd from industry 
were placed in charge. Their first 
task was to work out a simple, stan¬ 
dard procedure for supcrvi.sors to 
use in pa.ssing their know-how along 
to the new man. 
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The original draft was worked 
out by a well-known industrial en¬ 
gineer. It was tried out in a few 
picked plants. When the “bugs” 
had been eliminated, it was oflTcred 
to war industry — and snapped up. 
Almost 725,000 supervisors have 
already been given Job Instruction 
Training, as this method is called — 
which means tliat upward of seven 
million workers have learned their 
new jobs eflicienily, instead of by 
guess and by God. 

Here we are in a factorv confer- 
dice room, 'riiere arc ten super¬ 
visors around the big table, with the 
trainer at its head. I'irst, to put the 
group at ease, the trainer tells llicm 
to lake oir their coals and smoke if 
they want to. Next he ilisarms sus- 
picion by saying: 

“I'm not here to tell voii how to 
run your particular job. What we 
shall discuss at these sc,s.sions is Ilow 
to teach a man to do any job correctly 
and quicl^y. 

“For instance, take the job of 
learning to lie the ‘underwriters’ 
knot.’ It is one of the first things an 
electrician must learn. I’m going to 
start by telling one of you how to 
tie it. Who’ll volunteer?” 

A serious-minded foreman raises 
his hand. “Fine, Tom,’’ says the 
trainer. “Now listen carefully. 

“I’ake a piece of ordinary twisted 
lamp cord. Hold it vertically with 
your left hand, between thumb and 
first fir.ger, six inches from the end. 
Untwist the loose ends, forming a V. 
Straighten the ends between thumb 


and first finger of the right hand. 
Take the right-hand loose end with 
the right hand, making a clockwise 
loop ...” 

But already the intelligent look 
has drained out of Tom’s face. “I 
couldn’t tie it to save my life,” he 
says. “I lost track about the third 
sentence.” 

The trainer smiles. “I don’t blame 
y'ou. Telling, alone, is not good in¬ 
struction. 'I’housands of workers are 
being told what to do this very min¬ 
ute, all over the country, but how 
many of them really understand? 

“Now who wants to be .dwwn 
how to tic the underwriters’ knot? 
All right, Joe, step up here facing 
me. Now Fm not going to say a 
word. Watch carefully.” 

Joe, a heavy-set supervisor, watches 
the process as if his life depended 
on it. 'I’hcn he starts bravely to do it 
himself, but presently works the 
cord into a veritable cat’s cradle. 

'I’he trainer smiles again. “I never 
yet had anybody do it right the first 
time. Showing, alone, is no better 
than telling. Most showing is done 
backward anyhow. Joe was facing 
me, so that all my right-handed mo¬ 
tions looked left-handed to him. 

“People can learn through telling 
or showing, but it takes a long while. 
Now there is another method that 
works quickly and every time. It 
represents 25 years of test and ex¬ 
perience in the most progressive 
plants of this country. Who will 
volunteer to learn to tie an under¬ 
writers’ knot so that he’ll never for- 
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net it? All liglil, Harry, come right 

up Iierc.” 

'This lime the trainer begins with a 
sliort explanation ol the purpose of 
the hnot. 

“Suppose,” he savs, “you are go- 
int: to asscmhlc lighting rixtiires lor 
one of the army cainirs. 'I'liis knot 
relieves the strain on the lixtuns. It 
it isn’t lied right, llie whole |ilaee 
may hum up. .Ml right, you lake a 
cord and lollow along with me.” 

Now the trainer both tells and 
shows, hut he does far more. 1 le 
makes I larrv use his own hiinds, aiK.l 
get the whole process into his nerv¬ 
ous system. Harry (jiiickly masters 
ihtr knot. Alter lying it successrully 
lialf a d(v/.en limes, he is asked to 
(lemonsirale it to the trainer, d'his 
is mosi important. 11 he can do the 
joh and explain it hack to his boss, 
he has really learned. 

While I larry is rehearsing his nt'W 
knowledge lor lom’s benelit, 1 am 
reminded of a trick which useil to 
save me hundreels of miles in the old 
driving days. When I stop the car 
and ask how to get to Blolz ('enter, 

I don’t step on the gas as soon as I 
hear “’Fake next right, then left at 
second irallic light, ihenswingaround 
rotary. ...” No, .sir. I sit still and 
say to my informant: “Would you 
mind correcting me as I repeat your 
instructions?” 'I'he number of limes 
I have had the instructions balled up 
pas.scs belief. Hut after I have re¬ 
peated them once correctly, 1 get to 
Hlotz Center on the nose. 

The human nervous system re- 


fuses to learn much if you stuff a lot 
of things into it. It learns better if 
YOU let in a few things, and then act 
them o\er, or repeat them in your 
own words, job Instruction 'J'raining 
is based solidly on this psychologic.il 
jirinciple. 'I’he Old Ciiiard foreman 
who dumped a new worker down at 
a machine and lolil him to “watcli 
what the01 her fellow does” nodoiilit 
wondered w'hy new' workers wen* :ill 
so stupid. II he hail only known, 
they were no siiipidei than a plate oI 
steel ifyou try to i-Mnir water through 
it, or a tree planted with its roots in 
the air. 

In many cases, j.I.T. has entirely 
elimina'eil “machine lear,” once a 
common disease with new em}>loyes. 
'I’he new system makes the worker 
feel important, captures his interest 
;it once, and causes him to be curious 
,about his work. He knows exactly 
his job’s relation to other processes 
in the (h parlmenl, to the final prod¬ 
uct, and to the wair. In one depart¬ 
ment of a certain munitions plant, 28 
foremen, applying j.I.T., have taught 
iiiS new w'orkers 24 different kinds 
of jobs. As a result, the .saving of 
man-hours during, the learning pe- 
rioil alone runs from 20 to 80 percent. 

One company lost all its truck 
drivers to the army. The manage¬ 
ment decided to employ 100 women 
to man its lleet. \’ou know how' 
women arc — or arc .suppo.sed to be 
— behind a steering wdieel. So just 
to be on the .sale side the whole 
brigade was put through j.l.'l'. All 
the steps of driving a truck were 
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broken down, Jirinlvzcd and fal into 
the girls’ lu'rvous sysic’iiis on the 
Tindcrwritcrs' knot principle. Now 
1 he l rucks a re il riven more sa fely and 
coinpclCMitly than ever before. 

A striking case is that ol a com 
panv whose first-aid dcparlmcnl was 
nrarly swamped with minor acci¬ 
dents. Analysis showed that most of 
the accidents were cuts on the hands 
ol machine operators in one depart¬ 
ment. 'riic whole crew was then re¬ 
trained from the beginning by the 
j.l.'r. method. The accident curve 
took such a nose dive that the first- 
aiil ward tool: a rest. 

'rhe general superintendent of a 
great aircraft pl.int says: “We would 
have been sunk without J.I.d’. I he 
average instruction lime per job has 
been reduced from six months to 
'iH-tween two and three weeks.” 

'I'hese results seem magical and 


often they are. Hut the magic fades 
out pretty quickly unless top man 
agement is really sold and follows 
up the original conferences with a 
continuing program. 

Though loh Instruction Training 
was designed for war plants, it is 
now being used to train workers in 
hospitals, railroads, bus lines, taxi 
services, pipe lines, air lines, garagc.'t. 
'riie Mayo C'linic at Roclicstcr, Min- 
ue.sota, has grabbed it. A copper 
ci^mpany in Nlexico no longer has to 
import workers from the I’nited 
States to operate its great electric 
shovels; Mexican Indians learn the 
job readily through J.l.'l'. 

These are only a few of the wide 
applications of this sure-fire .system. 
Some day — who knows — it might 
even turn up in the Pentagon Build¬ 
ing in Washington, to leach people 
how to finil their way around. 


Chance of a Lifetime 

A WOMAN who liatl been hi lien by a dog wa.s advi.std by her phy.si' 
cian to wriic her ia.si wishevs, as she might .soon succumb to 
hydrophobia. She sfx-nt so long with pencil and paper that the doctor 
finally asked wlieihcr it wasn’t getting to be a pretty lengthy will. 

“Will!’' she snorted. “Nothing of the kind. I’rn writing a list of 
the people I’m going to bite. ” — Oiniiil>iili:il l>y |■•sr|>ll W. OH;lir)in 


Afterthought 

I T HAPiMiNi'.u in a maternity hospital. A nervous husband paced 
before the admi.ssion desk wailing to register his wife for immediate 
entrance. He fiimhled and fidgeted. Finally he turned to the molher- 
to-be anrl asked earnestly: “Darling, are you sure you want to go 
through with this?” . —CaravM 
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D i 'ring ihc jazz age, when mor- 

I als were !ax and it was smart 

lo be cynical, an allraclive, 

eager young couple — one of the 

many who had married hastily diir- 
• ^ 

ing the last war — became our neigh¬ 
bors on the Lake Michigan shore 
north of Chicago. 

Until then the married life ol: 
(Mara and Fred, as I shall call them, 
had consisted of short, ovcremotional 
interludes, an ecstatic week or two 
together, between long months of 
separation under strain and tension. 
Now, like many of their generation, 
they had to settle ilown to dull rou¬ 
tine, and close, continual association 
with each other in unexciting cir- 
cumstances. 

On the evening of the 'I’uesdav 
alter Labor Oiy, 1910, they were 
9uarreling. 'lliey had begun to 
wrangle and bicker months before. 
Although still in love, their marriage 
was in danger. 'I'liey had agreetl that 
it was stupid and \'ictorian to go out 
together always. So tonight friend 
Charlie was calling for Clara; and 
I'red was to gf) out with a girl nanietl 
r.laine. 

The young couple had emptied a 
shakerful of cocktails while waiting 
lor Charlie to*call for Clara. I'red 
sarcastically repeated a crack about 
Charlie which he’d heard that dav. 

4 


I'he bickering began again. On this 
particular evening they were not yet 
X: the breaking point, but they 
scemetl certainly headed for Reno. 

'I’he shriek of the locomotive 
whistle which interrupted their 
.vrangling was no ordinary blast. 
Suddenly, wildly, it burst, and as 
suddenlv and frighteningly ceased. 
What had happened on the railroad 
I racks a mile awav, neither C^ara nor 
I'red could hear. 

AnotiU'R young couple were go¬ 
ing f)ul that evening. 'Fheir names 
were William and Mary; and these 
were their real names; and their last 
name was 'I’anner. 

riiey hail been married longer 
than b'red and Clara, and whatever 
small (lidiculties had developed be- 
I’veen them had long ago cleared 
away. William and .Mary 'I'amier 
were much in love with each other. 

After dinner they had starie< 
to walk to a movie. At a railroa* 
crossing Mary’s right foot slippei 
and wedged itself between the rai 
and the guard board so that she coul« 
not free it nor could she |iiill her 
foot out of the shoe. .\n express train 
was approaching. 

'I'hev had liail |deniy of time to 
cross, but now, struggling with the 
shoe, they had only seconds left. 
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I'hc engineer was not able to see 
ihcm unlil they suddenly appeared 
on the track in front of him. He 
grabbed the whistle cord, slammed 
sluit his throttle and set the brakes. 
'I'hcrc were two figures at first, then 
three; for john Miller, the flagman 
at the crossing, rushed to help Mary. 

Will Tanner knelt and tried fran- 
lically to unlace his wife’s slioe; but 
llicre wasn’t lime. 'I’lien lie and the 
llagman pulled to gel .Mary free, as 
the train roared on toward them. 

‘‘It’s hopeless!” the flagman 
screamed, “^’oii can't save her!” 

Marv knew it, too, and she crieil 
out to her husband, "Leave me! 
Will, leave me!” She tried to push 
him awav from her. 

W’ill 'J'anner still had one second 
in which to choose. It was impo.ssihle 
to .save Mary, but he could still save 
himseli. Above the thunder of the 
oncominu train the ilatunan heard 
what Will I'annersaid: "I stay with 
you, -Mary!” 

It woi i.n iii- false to say that the 
sound of that whistle sioppetl fired 
and Clara's tjuarrel; but what hap- 
peneil halleil those who a little later 
wanted to use the railroail cro.ssing. 
C'harlie was one of these. He did not 
attempt to drive on to Clara’s house 
In aiiother road; he droxe back 
liomc and phoned. 

fi'red answered and said, “I sup- 
pose YOU want Clara.” 

"No You'll do,” Charlie repli(?d 
in strange, subdued tones. “I’m not 
coming fiir her, fi'red. "^ ou tell her." 


When fi'red asked what was tin 
matter, Charlie seemed unable to 
tell him. “You know the n anners.'" 
he asked. 

“'I'anners? Tanners.?” fi'red had to 
think. “Oh, yes. Pretty quiet son. 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes. . . . Quiet sort,” Charlie 
managed to say, and then hung up. 

Shortly afterward, neighbors 
tlropped in at ITcd’s and brouglit 
word of the tragedy. 

. . . “'fihe husband could have 
gotten away. Put he woultln’t go. Ik- 
put his arms about his wife deliber¬ 
ately, held her, and the flagman 
heard him say, ‘1 slay with you, 
-Mary!’ 'J hey clung there together - 
the headlight in their faces. He 
wouldn't leave her.’’ 

A great act weighs le.sser actions 
in the balance against it. and makes 
pitilessly clear how seriously the>' are 
Ibund wanting. Wfill 'I’anner declared 
by his death an ideal that others were 
denying; and he cast at cynics and 
cheaters a challenge they could not 
ignore. “1 lave 1 made any man care 
so much for me?” each girl who 
heard the story might have asked 
herself. And it demanded of the men: 
“What have you learned of love li 
you fail to find in yourself the feeling 
that made him do that?” 

1 am sure that the change which 
came o\'er Clara and fi'retl was built 
upon that night. Change came to 
others, too, as they began to suspect, 
through what Will Tanner did, that 
there were, in married love, depths 
they had yet to explore. 
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"ir// Pirnsti^ ol riiKiio.s .Airis, rc- 
i itself not nuMvly a.s a 

1 v/ newspaper l)iit as an iiisiini- 
lion with a solemn duty to do every¬ 
thing in its power to help the people 
of Argent in;i. 

If volt are ill yon can he treated at 
J.U Prensus clinic hv the countrv’s 
ahlesl ]>hysicians — and pay noth¬ 
ing. I.a Praise, dentists will pull, lill 
or bridge your teeth, again at no 
cost. If you are in legal trouble Pa 
Prcnsii lawyers will advise you and. if 
you are })oor, light yi.ur case. 'I’liese 
services are not tricks to build up 
circulation, biveryonc is welcome, 
whether he buys the paper or not. 

If YOU arc a fanner Im Praise \\ ill 
analyze your soil or tell you what to 

m ^ * 

do for an ailing animal. If your chil¬ 
dren have musical ability La Praise's 
conservatory ‘of music will teach 
them gratis, and if they are highly 


('ondensed from I'.diior & I’liblislier 
(ic()!V{‘ Kent 

gifted w ill linanee llicir furllierstudy 
abroad. I.e Praise a!/) runs a ])ul)!ic 
library, a lecture h:ill Iree to vlrlnallv 
any group that wishes to use it, ami a 
laboratory to which any shopper can 
send a priHlucL for analysis. 

.All these actiyilies are incidental 
to publishingoneof the world’s truly 
great newspapers. 'I'he founder of Iai 
P raise was the late fose C'K'menie 
Paz. 'I'he first issue, appearing in 
iSf)!), laid down its guiding princi¬ 
ples: rrulh; I lonor; b'recilom; Prog¬ 
ress; C^iyilization. 

I'he newspaper grew steadily in 
size and importance. When immi¬ 
grants began pouring into.Argenii.i.i 
to work in the wheat lielils, Li 
Praise f)(rered itself as a mailing ad¬ 
dress. Po this day many persons use 
it as their general-deliycry window. 

I'he newsjiaper further emleared 
it sell to new settlers by publisliing 
lf)cal news from their natiye towns 
in bairope. Wlicn the immigrants 
became citizens with property and 
businesscsof their own they turned to 
La Praise when they had somethin" 
to oiler the jiul'jlic. It became thi; 
market j>lacc where anything could 
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Ih; IxiUglu or sokl, where a man could 
find a job and an employer could find 
help. 'I housands of humble two-line 
and three-line want ads became La 
Prensa's chief income; in time they 
made it rich. Behind thisstronj; ram- 
pari of little people it is today the 
wealihiesl newspaper in the world. 

Lii Prensa editorials are prepared 
with ail the care of a lawyer present- 
ini^ a case to the Supreme C^nirt; hut 
they’re tough, lighting editorials. 
There’s a saving in Buenos .Aires that 
when La Prensa iW lacks, governments 
fall. In large measure this is true, al- 
ihough the process sometimes takes 
lime. .\ case in I'Kiint is the recent 
Castillo regime, which La Prensa 
St eai 1 fast 1 y opp()sei 1 . 

At one time or anothi:r, attempt¬ 
ing to inlluence its policies, govern¬ 
ments, large corporations, special 
interests have whecdleil and tried 
hrihery and resorted to force — to 
no avail. Na/i groups not long ago 
tossed bombs through its iron gate^. 
Machine guns have rattled slugs 
through the windows. Once an or- 
gani/.eil mob bicame .so threatening 
that the publishers charged the patio 
with electricity and llo«Kled it with 
water, so that anyone setting foot 
inside woulil be severclv shockeil. 


'I'here’sa .w//c^/’</;v;/d*.‘ in the building 
where editors perlect themselves in 
die use ol the ejiee aiul saber. K/.e- 
i]uiel Pa/., the present director, is 
himseli a crack shot. 


d’he newspaper goes to great ex¬ 
tremes to keep clear ol outside inllu¬ 
ence. Not a penny of its vast funds 


is invested in commercial or indus¬ 
trial .securities. Don Ezecjuiel ac- 
cept.s no invitations to political or 
dijdomatic gatherings, lest he incur 
obligations hampering the paper’s 
freedom. Im Prensa will accept no 
government advertising. It takes no 
electioneering ads, on the ground 
that the practice favors the candidate 
with the fairest ]nirse. 

d’ypical ol the paper’s integrity is 
this sttiry: Jm Prensa published an 
editorial critici/.ing a large corpora¬ 
tion. 'J'he following day the lirm 
tried to insert a two jiage ad reply¬ 
ing to tiic attack. 'I’he director re¬ 
jected the ad, saying courteously: 
“II you wish to reply, prepare a 
statement and we will print it as 
news.” 

k'-ven those who hate I.a Prensa re- 
sjiecl it. 'I'his attitude helps explain 
the reluctance of the authorities to 
impose ceiesorship on it. 'I’he late 
('asiillo regime suppressed se\ :ral 
newspapers; but La Prensa, lambast¬ 
ing the government harder than any 
of the others, was left strictIv alone 

La Prensa ordinarily publishes 
more foreign news than all^ other 
newspaper in the world. When other 
papers in Buenos Aires were carry¬ 
ing pages on the boxer i-'irpo, who 
tlcleated Willard aiul then lost to 
Dempsey, La Prensa dismissed him 
with an occasional paragraph or two. 
()n t he Ollier hand, the paper brought 
in the Capablanca-DLsker champion¬ 
ship chess match from Havana, move 
by move, at $1.50 a word. It spent 
5n),o()o to have the entire 30,000- 
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word Dawes Plan report on German 
reparations cabled to Buenos Aires, 
probably the longest story ever 
wired to a newspaper. 

It was an alert Prema editor who 
asked the United Press in Berlin to 
interview a certain obscure (lernian 
mathematician, d'he man was Allx'rt 
Einstein, and l.a Prensa thus was re¬ 
sponsible for focusing world atten¬ 
tion on his theory of relativity. 

l..a Prcr.iif's zeal lor foreign news 
had important results. During the 
last war its news came almost entirely 
from Havas, the I'rench news serv¬ 
ice. I lavas irritated Lu Prrnsn by its 
failure to give the German view- 
pf)int, even relusing to transmit the 
enemy’s communi(jues. But the mo¬ 
ment war was o\'er. La Pirnsu jae- 
vailed iij)on the United Press to 
cover the world with correspoiulents 
who would go directly ti> the sources 
for their news. 

I'hen a relatively small news serv¬ 
ice, the I’nited Press tripled aiul 
quadrupled it s foreign stall and news 
began to pour over the cables. La 
Prensa was paying the cost. I*'or a 
time these dispatches, arriving in 
New- York, were relascd to Argen¬ 
tina with hardly a glance. Gradually 
New ^’ork editors began to take an 
interest in them and to pul an «)C- 
casional dispatch on the domestic 
wires. Our newspapers asked for 
more: after a while they were pub¬ 
lishing most of the reports that 
l{)rmerly went to Im Prensa alone. 
I he Associated lYess, serving Lu 
Prensa's rival. La Xueidn, also ex- 


paneled its foreign service. If people 
in the United States now read more 
foreign news than others do, it is 
partly becaii.se La I^vnsu started the 
cxpan.sion. 

La Prensa editors sit on hand- 
tooled leather chairs in hushed olliccs 
and until recently wrote their mate¬ 
rial in longhand. E.xcepl for the 
stutter of teletypes, the (]uiel of the 
central newsroom is in striking con¬ 
trast to the bustle of a newspaper 
ollice in the Uniieil St.ites. Yet when 
a big story breaks, Im Prensa editors 
spring to lile. One ol them sent air¬ 
planes whiclwibtaineil the first photo¬ 
graphs ol the battle with the- Graf 
Spre. When Sir I'ancsi Shackle:o:i, 
.\n tare tic explon-r, was lost, I,a 
Prensa organized an expedition to 
speed to his rescue. On election day 
the rejiorters become watchers at the 
polls, as a guarantee of the honesty 
of the vote casting. 

W hen the storv is of world im|)or- 
tance, a siren atop the bniliiing lets 
go in a dealening howl. Ii brings 
j'cople running Irom stores and of¬ 
fices to the sedate bulletin board on 
the ground lloor. 'I'hey come in 
numbers .sullicienl .to stop irallic on 
Buenos .Aires’ Inoad Avenida de 
Ma yo. 

in other Buenos Aires newspapers 
you will find jdenty of smash head¬ 
lines, stories reported in all their 
gruesome and succulent detail, but 
La Prensa goes its sedate way. Except 
lor a box on the from page, contain¬ 
ing only hca<llines, the first live to 
eight pages of the newspaper are 
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solid with want ads. 'I’hc news col¬ 
umns follow, but you will find no 
headline taller than half an inch. No 
sijL’naUirc apjx*ars above any news 
disjiaich. Divorces are reported with¬ 
out elaboration. Suicides arc set 
down as simple deaths. Kven mur¬ 
ders have been reported as a death 
under distressint; circumstances. 

'fhe same delicacy carries over in 
the advertising department, where 
the publishers hesitated about ac- 
cenlin;; a \\’ridev advertisement be- 
cause they did not like the idea of 
introducing the chewing-gum habit 
to Argentina. 

W lien the author of La Prema's 
comic strip, Don I'ulgencio, lent his 
cliaracler to advertise a brand of 
collee. La Prensa not onlv rejected 
the ad but threw the strip out of the 
paper. 'I’he strip was Argentina’s 
iavorite. Imagine a I'. S. newspaper 
eliminating Superman or JMondie for 
like reason! 

Toward i-mphiyes. La Prensa exer 
cises a benevf)lent and patriarchal 
interest'. \MK n a man gels loo old he 
stoj)S working but goes right on 
drawing full pay. Only three persons 
have e\ er been lired. Once a want-ad 
clerk was short in his accounts; Im 
P rensa simply iranslerrcd him to an¬ 
other deparlment in which he did 
nor handle cash. 

'fhe present director, Don Kzc- 
cjuiel, was born a few years after 
the paper was founded. In the lean 
early days he worked in the com- 
|X)sing room, setting type and crank 
ing the ole* Hat lied jiress. Diier he 


concentrated on editorial matters. 

When the present home of La 
Prensa was built, it was the most 
magnificent structure in the city, for 
the founder considered journalism 
the highest type of public service 
and thought that the paper should 
have a home worthy of its impor¬ 
tance. Once when a representarive of 
the Vatican, visiting La Prensa, re¬ 
marked: “This .seems rather luxuri¬ 
ous lor a newspaper,” Don lose re¬ 
plied blandly, ‘isn’t St. Peter’s in 
Rome someNvhat luxurious.-'’ 

i'he old man trained his .son well. 
Kacli year he would go oH to Eu¬ 
rope, leaving the young man in 
charge, in the beliel that the onlv 
wav to learn to do a job was to do it. 
Don K/.e(|uiel, now 72 years old, is 
a tall, well-groomed man extremely 
spry lor his years. He has followed 
his lather’s custom of visiting I'airope 
each year, leaving his nephew. Dr. 
(iainz;! Paz, in full charge. 

Neither Don prse nor Don I'>.e- 
quiel ever vi.siteil the I’niteil States. 
Put recently Dr. Gainzii Paz, now 
co-director ol Im Prensa, came — 
and promisetl he would return with 
his fiimily fora prolonged vi.sit. 'This 
is .significant, lor Im Prensa has not 
always been a friend of the United 
States. Its owners have often dis¬ 
agreed w’ith Washington policy. Some 
ol the most scathing anli-United 
Slates editorials ever published have 
appeared in its columns. 

In recent years, however, La 
Prensa has consistently supported the 
cau.se of hemi.sphcrc solidarity, at- 
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lacked the Axis. La Prensa has a repu¬ 
tation of having shaped most of the 
foreign policies of Argentina. Until 
now, the pro-Axis forces have had 
their way despite the paper’s edi- 


&9 

torials, but the struggle is not yet 
over and La Prensa has developed a 
sympathy for the United States and 
the Allied cause that in time must 
swing the nation to our side. 


lister to ajic^iment^^^n thejh^c 
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^ps|Ui-Y call 

her 

“Rebel,” her 


1 


name is Phyl and slie hails from 
Virginia, but we nicknamed 
her “Merrylegs” because she’s got 
the best-looking pair of legs that 
ever came out of the Slates and those 
legs are always flying around on 
errands for soldiers lucky enough to 
be among her “W'olves” — her name 
for all Gl’s. 

It’s impossible to believe that one 
American girl could so change an 
army group. I'rom the first day she 
arrived the entire atmosphere clianged 
around what had been a rather drab 
but well-meaoing club. Her merry 
laugh and her teasing cheer every¬ 


one. Rebel can spot a lonesome or 
blue GI anywhere; right away she 
pulls some new trick to snap the 
worst case back to laughter. She can 
make a stranger feel the most wel- 
come man around. American soldiers 
love to tease and Phvl can lake it 
with the best. Her replies delight 
the boys so homesick for the snappy 
comebacks typical of American girls. 

It’s a pleasure to watch her in ac¬ 
tion— coming into the lounge one 
(lay and sighting a pretty diill-look- 
ing bunch of soldiers she just started 
walking around on everybody’s toes 
until the whole place was in an up¬ 
roar. 

Her lemon pics alone would have 
made Merry legs famous! Men had 
heard of Phyl and her pies long be¬ 
fore furlouglis introduced them. A 
certain bomber flics several hundred 
miles out of the way to pick up pies 
promised by Phyl to certain Jungle 
fighters when they left her vicinity. 
You have to be one of the gang that 
has descended on the Red Cross 
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Club for Rebel’s midnight snack be¬ 
fore bumping back to camp really 10 
appreciate how this gal knows her 
Wolves. Her coffee is the best any¬ 
where, and leave it to her to leach 
I'ilipino cooks to make cheese¬ 
burgers! 

She’s perpetual motion — one mo¬ 
ment sewing billions on a shin for 
soiiic six-foolcr, ihe next wrapping a 
piciurc for some GI lo mail. She 
may be digging out a splinier; writ¬ 
ing a lelier lo a worrieil moiher 
saying lhal she has seen (Jrani and 
that he looks like a million dollars; 
admiring the piciurc of a newly ar¬ 
rived son; finding a Coca-Cola she 
has hitiden for Johnny because he's 
had bad news from home; sen ling an 
argument at a checkerlwiard; rum¬ 
pling a head as she darts to the phone 
— and yet she is never loo busy 10 
stop and talk to anyone who seems 
to necil it. Her a})ron strings arc 
continually being uniieil bv some 
soklicr, and we live on leasing her 


about her .southern drawl and bat¬ 
tling about the War between the 
Siatc.s. 

She’s as gracious to the lowly 
private as she is to the commanding 
officer and they all vie for her re¬ 
spect. She can be a merry cutup or 
as dignified as a matron at a tea table, 
'l all and .slender with .sparkling blue 
e}es, she always looks as cool and 
refreshing as a whifl of lavender no 
matter what the temperature. One 
morning we were lo leave on a mis¬ 
sion at 5:30 and there was Phyl with 
a fresh flower in her hair scrambling 
our eggs. 

'fry and describe h.er — vou can’t; 
¥ ¥ * 

she’s a coinposiie picture of sis, 
sweetheart, moiher, luirsc, cook, 
housekeeper aud perfect hostess. As 
an American girl in a foreign coun¬ 
try we are so proud of her that we 
want oiluTS to .share our apjirccia- 
lion of one Phyllis Pedigo, of Cov¬ 
ington, Virginia, in the good old 

u!s.a. 


Foreign Correspondents 


y 'I'm; l^aihvay I'xpi\ss in I'ort Worth, 'I’cxas, received a V'-mail 
letter from ('orporal (\ \’. .Schafler in North Africa, anenl a package 
being held lor him: “It is impossible, of course, for me to call for the 
package. Please open it. II it’s cake, eat it; if li’.s .smokes, .smoke it; but 
if it’s a blonde, send her collect and 1 will pay all charges.” 

— I on Worih Star Tf/ri'rittu 


»A .sr.Kfa;A.\T, ever-miiKlful of the censor, slojiped in the miildle of 
a letter lo his wile to interpolate: ‘‘laeutenani I.eslie, this is my wife. 
Honey, this is Lieutenant I.eslie, the censor.” 

Then he started a new .sentence, and as an aflerihoiighi .'idcled: 
“Crowdi-d in liere, isn’t it, honey.?” -/V/rwir 



Washingtoa 


^ Condensed from J Jie Americani Mercury- 


Kingsbury Smith 


I I' Amf-rica’s financial and tech¬ 
nical plans for the postwar ireal- 
ment of Italy prevail, that coun¬ 
try will be ofiered bright prospects 
of a better future. lUit the Italian 
siiiie will be expected to readjust to 
a foiKsideiable extent its economic 
lile in order lo fit into the pattern 
ol a sane society ol nations. 

Italy must agree lo regulate its 
])i(Kluction and ex|x)rt in accordance 
with the decisions of a supreme 
I niled Nations economic planning 
council. She nuisi, for example, 
abandon the policy ol trying to bc- 
ccjine self-suflicient in the prcKluction 
ol wheal. Mussolini’s eflori; lo achieve 
this objeclive was designed chiefly 
to strengthen Italy's war potential, 
it is impractical lor the Italians to 
trv to protluce all the wheat they 
need. 'J'hey will be asked to concen¬ 
trate on products for which their 
internal economy is best suited, such 

* t ^ r r 

KiNf;.siu.'i(Y Smith, nf Iiiutikii imial News 
Sv.T\ii-e and I'oniicT cliici ol' its I.ond(>i) bureau, 
lias ^■f»vc•rcd Wa.sliiiij;U)ii tor ihc pasi ibree years, 
lie has rcL'c;ived llu- N'aliciiial 1 Ic-adiiiu-rs Club 
■\i\ard for ou(siuiidiii)' Wasliin^lon rcfiortorial 
work. Previous articles in ibis series, leased upon 
t^lose association with the men shapinj; postwar 
|Kilicies, wen- “The American Plan fir a Rc- 
oriMniml World” (]aiiiiary, and “Our 
I'Ian for Postwar (jermaiiy” (May, ’ 4 ^). 


as specialized manufactured articles, 
including silk, rayon and cotton 
goods. 

In the heavier industries, they 
will be requested to devote their 
attention to luxury liners, automo¬ 
biles and certain highly specialized 
types of engines. In the agricultural 
line, olive oil. w'ine and dairy prod¬ 
ucts will be recommended as practical 
fields of endeavor. The American 
planners also believe there is a place 
in world shipping for an Italian mer¬ 
chant marine, particularly in the 
Mediterranean, on the South Amer¬ 
ican and, to a more limited extent, 
the North American run. lourist 
iraflic is considered an important 
item in Italian economy which can 
be developed. 

Italy will be assisted in devcloiiing 
along these economic lines and given 
an opportunity lo sell her gixxls 
abroad. 

Kaw' materials, such as oil, coal, 
cotton, rubber, iron and tin, will be 
made available to Italy from a United 
Nations p(X)l ■ - necessarily ac¬ 
cording to her ability to gay but 
according to the reasonable needs of 
her peaceful economy. This is one ot 
tiie most revolutionary kleas that 
the American planners have in mind 


Ci'ltyriglil ni4i, Tiir .Inirriran Mercury, Inr., 5711 l^cx-inRion .Ipc,, A'. Y. C, 
cr/ir Antcrican Mercury, Augutt, '4J) 
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for helping the smaller nations of 
the world. It is designed to fulhll 
the Atlantic Charter pledge that all 
nations'shall enjoy equal access to 
raw materials. It is also inlended to 
avert the danger of future wars being 
precipitated by nations lacking in 
natural resources. 

d he raw-material producing coun¬ 
tries of the L nited Nations will con¬ 
tribute a certain percentage of their 
surplus stocks to the pool. Italy will 
be expecleil to buy the raw mate¬ 
rials reejuired, but if she needs more 
tfuin she ean juiv for, they teill he mnde 
aeuiluNe to her from the fuiol. vShe 
may be called upon to conipeiKsate 


the contributing powers, or the 
United Nations as a whole, in other 
than direct financial ways: for exam¬ 
ple, by agreeing to reduce her pro¬ 
duction ot wheat or other products 
consiilereil impracticable lor her. 
J hus, intangible benefits will be 
considereil in calculating Italy’s eco¬ 
nomic relations with the other na¬ 
tions. 

'I'hc cost to the contributing 
l.'nitetl Nations will be retiarded 
both as an insurance payment on 
world peace aiul as a capital invest¬ 
ment in an enterprise ilesignetl to 
dcvc-lop world-wide economic pros- 
lieriiy. 




(> O*' 


They Got Rhythm* 



D uwn the company s( ici i in ilic I'iji 
Islaiiils swings a sijiiad t)l Ncgio 
(il’s, a private lirsi class sounding oil 
in I lie cadi-iu'c ol Ouke I'.Iiingion; 

IMc., ilnilimicallv: “\'ou sliouMa 
staycil home but . . . 

Scjuad: “\'ou left — \ <)U hfi” 

Pic.: “You iiatla gootl gal Init you 

left ...” 

Sijiiad (now on the right Itxu): 
^'Kifth/r 

It's time lor evening chow but lluse 
soldiers look us though they could goon 
marching forever. J hen the pic. yells: 

“Squad halt! Sli«le it!" In four move¬ 
ments, ilistinct yet merged into one, 
the Cd’s come down to Order Arms. 

“Cross yer right eye!” Up go the rilles 
to Right Shoulder Arms. 

“Ooss ver left eye!" fhe [lieces move 
to Left Shoiiltler Anns. 


“(Iross \ i r c hesi!” J^)rl .\rms. 

“Pei j) in it! " I hey snap to Inspection 
Arms. 

“P.ig Man coming!” fl.ey close their 
bolts anil Present .Arms. 

“Piig Man gone!" I 'hey ret urn to 
Order .Arms. 

“Ciet oil it!" Thev stand at ease. 

'Phis new nomenclature is said to have 
Won many adherents, even in the ranks 
ol sergeants. I'here are some who .sec 
the day when the War Department will 
have to scrap I'M 22-5, Infantry Drill 
Regulations, for the seed has taken 
root. 

'I'here they go again. “Oet on it!" 
snaps the pfc. llisscpiad is still at atten¬ 
tion. “Kick olf!" 'I hey swing down the 
street to the rhythm of his cadence: 
‘AOit hada good gal but you le/'t . . ." 

.\iirlortl in ) 'J'Jn '. Ir/ny Wvcl^jf 



.*> \ pkilicil cii^riiK'rr, a good faiiiilv 
man, and a pcaroful cliap. lir'<« 
(me* of oiir most iihcful citizeng 


^OM'Doth thcBusiJ 


Cy(in<lcn.sc(l from Collit i's 
Bill Cunninfthitn; 



N aitki- for^ol. to IcMcIi llic 
heaver how to Al- 

thoujrh he is hi^ eiunijjh, 
aiK met! witli sirojig leetlt anel 
siiarp claws, Jiis clisposiiioji is so 
ani'elic that: it never (.lawns upon him 
to battle if out with predators as 
they stalk liim a.shore or power-dive 
al him from the air. So he has to 
work; that's wh\ lie hiiilds dams. 

An av'cr.ige heaver is two and a 
liall feel long, a foot high and weighs 
so pounds. 1 lis hack leet are vvehhed 
like a duck’s; his loreleet are little 
hands like a monkey's. His hroad, 
scaly tail, ten inches in length and 
half as wide, is used as a rudder 
when .swimming, a hrace when sit¬ 
ting or standing, and as a means of 
transmit ting had news. When a hea¬ 
ver .scents danger he spanks the 
water with that tail; on still days the 
ringing spat can he heaid a quarter ol 
a mile, and every beaver within 
earshot di.sajipears. 

Surprise a heaver on shore and 
he’ll run for Jiis pond. He can dive 
and .swim like a loon. By closing his 
nostrils, relaxing his muscles and 
dropping his heartbeat from too to 
30, he can sink like a Hat iron and 


stay down [5 minutes. If you keep 
him under much longer, however, 
he'll drown. 

It's the icebound northern winter 
that makes a heaver build a dam. 
^^’inler means no open water to 
plunge into lor reluge; the snow is 
liartl to track through in the .search 
for hark to cal. So the heaver builds 
a dam, thereby creating a personal 
pond, in whose mud bottom he can 
anchor a winter’s .supply of eating 
timber, and on which he can build an 
impivgnahle family mansion. 

1‘irst, he spots a iorest plentifully 
populated with .soft-harked trees -- 
jsoplar, alder, willow and swamj) a.sh 
- - the hark ol which forms his major 
diet. 1 here must he a stream running 
through the place; he doesn’t care 
how large or how small. 

Jf the stream has a current the 
canny little engineer cuts a tree and 
floats it down until it jams near the 
point at which he plans to build. Jf 
it’s a sluggish stream he may start his 
l(.)gging o[)erations dovvnstreain and 
tow his foundation up. 

Once .set, the tree catches silt and 
drifiwtM)d, and the heaver furiously 
lues in material from the sidelines — 
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mud, sticks, stones, grass — Nvliicli 
he works into the mass. Mud, the 
major ingredient, is carried in his 
hands, and during minute-long dives 
to the bottom he works it into place 
with his hands and the sidcsof his face. 

He starts in the middle and builds 
toward cither shore. A dam may be 
ten feel long or looo. 'J'hcrc’s a 90^)- 
footcr in Alaska, another almost as 
long in Yellowstone Park; there’s 
one 400 feet long in Wisconsin. 

Colonies are small. While several 
beavers may work at one time, they 
seem to pay no a lien lion to one an¬ 
other. 'I'hey tlo their work jireferahly 
on clear moonlit nights, almost never 
laboring in the daytime except in an 
emergency such as a break in the 
dam. 

As the dam goes up, each heaver 
couple begins to construct a house. 
'J’his lodge mav he allixed to the 
dam, to the shore or to an island in 
the pond. Its foimdalion is slicks, 
stones and twigs, so woven that it 
can’t tlissolve or collapse. 

Once the dam is completed and 
the water level estahlislied, the lesi- 
tlence is toppeil willi a domelike 
room provided with a dry wooden 
lloor that the water doesn’t quite 
reach. 'Phis room is usiiallv four to 
eight feet in diameter and llirce or 
four leet high. 'I'here arc two en¬ 
trances, through the floor and under 
the water. One of these is primarily 
for pulling in timber, the other is for 
family use. 'I'hc spare hatch is con¬ 
venient if submersible enemies enter 
to pay ai unexpected call. 


The top of the lodge, of heavily 
woven thatch, is jiot completed until 
freezing weather sets in. 'J’hen the 
beavers plaster it thickly with mud, 
which freezes into an armor plate 
often ten inches thick. Nothing that 
prowls has the strength in its claws 
to tear through that roof. It takes a 
pair of Iteavers about six months to 
build a lodge at leisure, hut if rushed 
by threat of ireezing weather they 
can do the job in 30 tlays. 

In the meantime, a winter's sup¬ 
ply of eiMhlc limber has been felled 
upstream, ferried to the dam, and 
anchored butt-first m themud.('.ome 
ice and sleet and cold and snow, 
when anyboily gets hungry lh( ok! 
gentleman merely di\ i‘S down to the 
larder and returns with a saj^ling. 
'J'hey eat the hark only. 'Hie naked 
slicks are tossed out for use later in 
repairing the dam or the home. 

Make a break in a beaver dam, 
and the reaction is prompt. Sud¬ 
denly a brown head breaks through 
the water near a lodge, and the hea¬ 
ver swims unerringly to the p»)iiit of 
trouble. Sur\eying the break thoughl- 
liillv, he slides down into the hole 
and goes to work. 

'J'he lodge is allowed to go more 
or less to rack and ruin in the sum¬ 
mer. 'fhe mud melts and the rains 
wash it loose. Hut when the nights 
grow' chill and the leaves begin to 
turn to scarlet aiul shimmering gold, 
the family reassembles at the oKi 
homestead and gels busy repairing 
the leaks and scaling it light again. 

'I'hc beaver’s logging operations 
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arc as amazing as liis carpcnlry and 
engineering. Slajiding on hind Jed, 
Jie eats around a tree until what 
arc going to be the stump and the 
falling tree look like smooth, tajier' 
ing spikes balanced point upon point. 
'I'lie wind or the lawofgravily linally 
brings the tree crashing. While hea- 
\ers usually work on saplings, they 
lic(]iKMtly fell trees i<S inches thick. 
()nl\ one heaver works on a tree. I Ic 
cuts with long, curved teeth covereil 
ill front with almost iiiihieakahle 
enamel, "hhese teeth grow constantly, 
and he has to keep sawing and w ear- 
ing them down. 

(Contrary to legend, a beaver can¬ 
not droji a tree in any liesireil direc¬ 
tion. in lact, a toppling tree ollen 
traps him or even kills him. ilis 
hope, ol course, is that it will lall into 
the water. If it doesn't, he cuts it 
into smaller pieces anti rolls tir drags 
these into the drink. 11 his pond is 
old aiul the shores arc pretty well 
eleantxl, he'll dig canals back into the 
iorest and float his timber out. 

Surprisingly easy to trap because 
ol his trusting disposition, anil pos¬ 
sessed of soft but durable brown fur 
once used c.xclusively in male mil- 
linery’^ but now a favorite with the 
laities, the beaver was almost slaugh¬ 
tered from the face of the earth. 
(>onservalionisls went to his rescue 
just in lime, and lie came bouncing 
back. 

In 1920 three pairs were loosed in 
the woods of J^ilisades Interstate 
Park at Bear Mountain, New York, 
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on the west bank of the Mudson 
River, some 40 miles from New York 
City. A survey 15 years later re¬ 
vealed that these six had become 
approximately 1000, that tlKy had 
spread over 160 si]uarc miles, had 
built more than 100 dams, that sev¬ 
eral had crossed the Hudson, and 
that one pair of rugged pioneers had 
migrated to the Catskill Mountains 
75 miles northward. 

Today there are probably 500,000 
beaMMS in New York State. Maine 
has 2()o,(>i)o. 'riic real headquarters of 
beaver lile, however, has always been 
in the upper reaches of the Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Trapjiing now is usually done un¬ 
der slate supervision. When the Male 
game commissioner declares opiii 
season on him, trappers, paying a lee 
for the privilege, arrive from all 
directions. 'I'lie state oJIicially lags 
each skin. In Maine last year 724() 
were taken. The pelts arc worth 
about S25 apiece. 

A lew years ago the Department 
of the Interior ollicially recognized 
the heaver as an agent of progress by 
capturing large numbers of his tribe 
and scattering them widely for tlie 
purpose of assisting human opera¬ 
tives in sundry projects ranging ironi 
erosion control to the better housing 
ol trout. 

Nature taught the beaver to work 
hard, slay at home, and keep the 
peace. 'I’licre may not be much color 
in tliat type of living, but its aspirin 
content is low. 




TALKIhi6 PO!MTS 




» Ai 'I i.K the (Jivil War it was 
lUTcs and a iiiiile.'’ d’his lime, why not 
l|(> aen s aiul a jeep? I’he 1-. S. I.)epart- 
}oscl>h ir. I'r.iztr nieiit Ai^riciiltiiie put a jeep ihroutjh 

still l.iriii tests. 'I'he jee|) pKiwed an 
acre ol cotton hoitom land A\iih a iii-ineh plow in t.72 hours usin^ 2.^2 
gallons C)l gasoline. It iiulled i^c'i |s()ui'.ds without wheel slippa;’,e. 

It hauled a lluee-hoise drill over a 2!>-aere held with leu gallons oi gaso¬ 
line, a hall gallon to the acre. In previous wars this joh had reijuired a 
heavy tractor and the g.asoline consumption was gallons to the acre. 

Ditritig the day the jeej) can plow the lields, lurnish powa-r lor milking 
and, in geiu ral, take the strain oil the laiiner's l)Lick. At tiight the iamily 
can ride into town to see a inosit'. 

1 he jec'j) should he excellent on ranches, where it can take out across the 
pasture, go hiiiliei\' o^er locks atid hriish atid climl) hills almost' anwvk.erc 
a horse can go. 

Rural I'*fee IXlivtiy mail carriers have hi-eii Iryitig tf» huy jeeps. Garage 
owners want jee ps lor tow cars, and lailroads seek them as vehicles lor 
Irack-mainienance worla-rs. It iluesn’l lake much ima''inalion to sec how 
this vehicle ceiuld he utili/.ed in lighting hiresi lires in the great Northwest, 
or lor insect control in swaniji ciud hog areas. It proved very uselul on the 
Alcan Highway joh. 

Six months alter IVarl llarhor the word jeep found its way into the 
American diclionarv, and I'll hei it’s there to stav! — /.//•.va, lunf n;.’.i.i 



Our Am.rzing Blitz Buggy 

Trom laherty 


Private Pete Learns to Kcad • *' i<> iniiew, hm the 

armv has had tcj reject more than 
mcai hecausc they were un- 
lli'iijAmin I'ific able to read and write — 50 di\ isions 

ol ahli-hodii-d men! do salvage this 
manpower, the army has now turned schoolmaster. It is calling these men 
up on a trial basis. II at the etui ol 13 weeks ol instruction thev 'Mt\ pass 
fourih-graile tests, they are iiulucicd. d his war's experience leaches that 
any man with less education is a hindrance. So far 95 jx-rcent of illileiates 
pass; the army estimates 200,000 will thus learn to read this year. 

d he illiterates were mostly farmers and coal miners in civil life, hut a 
typical class at Fori Lee, \'a., includes an elephant man Irom the circus, a 
factory hand, a tninsconlinental truck driver (he always carried a helper to 
read ‘=igns), a barber, a professional hall jilayer. Some ol the hoys have never 
seen the gadgets of civilizuition. Many must be taught hmv to hoKI a pencil. 

gfi 
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They have to be taugiit to use the tclcphoiic. 'I'lie Sr»klicr'.s Reader is the 
fust iMJok they have seen except the Hible. 

Readiui; lessons deal with army life ■■ “ rheic is work in camp. 'I’he 
work is hard. Hard work makes a |;ood solilier.” .\nd lor more ailvanced 

lessons."Who likes the wise fjuy.^ He <loesii’t make a ij<H)d friend. I'he 

wise )jiiy always complains when there is work to lio. Sometimes he is called 
a Ciold Brick. Don’t be a wise [?uy.'’ 

A comic strip character, Private Pete, doesn’t know loo much about 
army ways or modern livin;;. 'I’lie stuilent soldiers identify themselves with 
Pete aiul eagerly follow his amusing adventures. 

Eight hours a ilay, these husky men concent rale on hooks for ihe first 
time in their lives. Beails of sweat drip from them as they try awkwanllv 
to trace the letters of the al}>habet. But at the eiul, when they make the 
grade, are tin y iiroud! I'heir first letter home obviously is one ol the high 
points of their whole lives. —Uhety, auku-i js, -.u 


From I iollier's 
.//;;v l*or/tr 


To Uncle Sum, with Love ^ jhe mail baskets in 

the Freasurv in Washington overilow' 
with outright gifts for 1 . ncle Sam. 
leeps, guns, airplanes pile in by the 
dozens, conveyed in the form of checks. 
'I'he gift ino\einenl is spontaneous. 'J’lic* government has done nothing to 
promote it. Vet in live months, lour million ilollars poured in. 

A veteran scikIs his 3 N(n;ompensalion check. . . . “Use this lor a Garand 
rille, please,” he writes. I'hc Women's International Bowling Gongress sends 
$100,000 for a bomber; the lioys’ Glubs of .America send $1400, coliecte«l a 
penny at a lime, lor a jeeji. 

Money is useil exactly as the donors sjKcify. 

Besiiles money, thousands ol articles are sent — ho bushels ol beans, a 
grand piano, a Rolls-Royce, a tyjtewriter, a wedding ring, six barrels of 
whisky, a diamond bracelet. 

Most givers like to buy a specific thing. 'I'hey like to think of "our” ambu¬ 
lance at work in Africa, or that “my” rille may lire tiie shot that ends ihir 
war. “Could our .cnbulance carry a plate with the w'ords ‘In memory of 
Lt. riiomas \’incenL Stillwell'.^” a man and his wife asked, enclosing a check 
for $154 ^.25. (I'he answer was yes.) 'I'he Army .\ir C'orps accepted a ma¬ 
chine gun in honor of William R. Blair III, killed in action. “We believe 
some of your lliers will want to take a few shots for J 3 ill,” his jiareiils 
said. 

The Building I'railes Council in Cliic.igo raised $100,000 for a bomber, 
the Brotherhood of Railrocil Trainmen bought a $50,000 P-40 and christened 
it Iron Horse. Employes at many plants give a day’s pay a month. 

Tw’o “Government Girl” planes, one army, one navy, were given by 
157,000 government workers through a Washington Post campaign. 
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‘‘Enemy .iliens” send money regularly. The fighter plane Loyalty was 
given by 1600 recent refugees. 

Every gifti even a penny, is acknowledged, and donors of more than $5 
receive engraved citations. — Cottier's, July 17, ’43 


Boom time for Bootleggers ^ The moonshiners, bootleggers and 

their motley mob are back, also the 
From Cosmopolitan speakeasies, bottle joints and key 

Harry T. Brumlidge clubs. Worse, around the seaports and 

the training centers, the bootleggers 
arc peddling skull-popping Scotch and gabble gin to our armed forces. 

Ciangs of moonshiners arc making huge cjiiantitics of illicit aoo-proof* 
alcohol. Other mobs through fraud or bribery arc diverting denatured 
alcohol from industry and “cleaning" it by simple processes. The hooch 
compounded from either kind of alcohol can be bought in plain bottles, 
or under the counterfeited label of anv national brand of rvc, bourbon, 
Scotch or jdu- The siulf sells for less than the lax on honest liquor, which in 
New York State, for example, is at the record high of $22.50 a case for 100- 
proof whisky. 

The evil is back because of high taxes aiul because not a drop of liquor 
has been made since October 8, when the ilistilleries completely con¬ 
verted to production of alcohol for war uses — smokeless powder, synthetic 
rubber, drugs and medical supplies. T'oresccing a shortage, smart operators 
cornered available supplies. An old botJllegger back in the business tolil me 
the other day, "It won’t be long Ix-ftire the legitimate dealers will be selling 
packaged h(X)ch — or going out of business.” All the trimmings of Prohibi¬ 
tion days are just around the corner. —Cosmopolitan, Srpiviubcr, ’43 


yewsSmjs and Wisecrack 



Undui-ss rather than overdress for 
any occasion. You’re less conspicuous. 

— Tniy (N. V.) Times Record 
Not ill our circles you’re not. 

Pec Down enlisted in the papa-troops 
in July 1942, but was later transferred 
to the air corps as a mechanic. 

— UlidgcwulLT (MiUS.) Independent 
No aptitude? 

PRt:Pv.-i.\TiON.s of savory, tempting 
meals for the soldiers will consume about 


i,onn.^oo pounds of spices this year. 
That’s the rejxirt of Mary 1 . Barber, 
f(X)l consultant in the office of the 
Quartermaster General in Washington. 

— WasliiiiKtiin Post 

Lct’snotcall names in these critical times! 

Mu. AND hfRs. Graham A. Johnson 
announce the birth of a son, Hunt¬ 
ington, August 25, in St. Raphael's 
Hospital. This is their child. 

— New Haven Joumal-Coitri 

Did we say anything? 



The army’s S|M‘rial Service DiviMon 
lielps ihe coniliaL Htililicr till liis 
iille hours 


'i 



Comlciisctl from '1 lie American Magazine 

' .f v'ith aililiiions bv c:iMc iVoin the author 

‘ Frederic}^ C. l\iinton 


D i’rin'G the early fighting in 
I North Africa 1 saw a soldier 
start to light a fire with the 
tattered remnants of a month-old 
newspaper. He was nearly mobbed. 
“Hey!” yelled one of his buddies. 
“ rhere’s 50 men haven’t read that 
vet!” 

j 

riiings arc better now — thanks 
to the army’s Special Service Divi¬ 
sion, whose task is to light the sol¬ 
dier’s worst enemy, boredom. When 
oiir troops landed in Sicily they be¬ 
gan within a few days to get news 
Irom lK)me, receiveil by radio and 
rebroadcast, or distributed on mime¬ 
ographed sheets right up to the firing 
line. 

Not far behind the line there were 
movies for troops at rest, and “day 
rooms" where they could procure sim- 

I'Khiii'.KirK C'. I'ai.sics lias baai in North 
Africa on .s|K:ciaI assifjnmciil for 't'lic Knulcr’s 
idigest ever .since the first tnMijisliijni landui. 
In itiis accoinil of the army's clfurl to relieve 
lioredoni and hoinesiekness close to the front 
lines, Mr. 1'ainton has the advantage of draw¬ 
ing ii|K>ii Ills own experiences in World War I 
— when he was first a doiightHiy, then a 
casualty in hiKpital. and finally one of the .stalf 
of the soldiers' own i>ii|>er, i\tars and Stripes. 


pie comforts. They weren’t “rooms” 
at all; things were moving Km) fast 
for that. 'I'he outfit was set up in the 
shade of a convenient tree, and all 
around you’tl sec solilicrs sprawled 
on the grass, absorbed in magazines 
ami paper-covered l)or)ks. 

A Special Service ollicer, trained 
in the Division’s school at Lc.xington, 
Virginia, which graduates a class ol 
400 every four weeks, is assigned to 
each regiment. He sees to it that 
every soldier in the rroiu-liiic area 
receives free each week cig.'ueltes, 
matches, candy, .soap and a copy of 
Stars and Stripes^ ollicial newspaper 
of the North African theater. 

As soon as possible, Special Service 
supplies its A-kii: f(K)thalls, base¬ 
balls, bats, gloves, badminton sets 
and volley halls. I'Acry comiiany 
in North Africa and Sicily now lias 
an A-kit. During the hot fighting 
around Ml Gueilar, you could .see 
stretcher-hearers playing caicli or 
biitling out flies within range of 
enemy guns. A group of artillerymen 
played softball to a score of 6 6 in 
the last inning, with two men out, 
when the siren shrilled and some- 



THE READER'S DIGEST 


October 


body yelled, “Messerschmitts!” The 
players dived for slit trenches. The 
planes came screaming down, tossed 
their bombs and zoomed off. Hardly 
had the smoke died away when the 
batter was back at the plate, yelling, 
"Put it over and I’ll give it a ride." 
On his face was the sheer bliss of 
doing a beloved, familiar tiling. 

'riic second basic unit of Special 
Service is the R-kit: books, victrola, 
radio and small games like cards, 
chess and checkers. Also paper and 
envclo]5cs, pens and pencils. As soon 
as an outfit goes into a rest area, 
a house is requisitioned or a tent 
set up where a man can sit on a 
chair, lean on a table, wriie Idlers, 
play games and read — lorgcl, for a 
while, his loxhole and pup tent. 

Hundreds of thousands of maga- 
zlnes and paper-backctl hooks arc 
found in the dav rooms and bivoii- 
acs organized since the 'runisian 
campaign drew to a close. A jiackage 
ol assorted magazines lo appeal to all 
reading tastes is sent periodically to 
e\ery group of loo men through the 
Armv l.abrarv Service. 


sizable town the Red Crass arranges 
for girls for dances. A special theatri¬ 
cal kit is getting a tryout; It con¬ 
sists of make-up, costumes and a few- 
basic revue scripts. Special Service 
oflicers w'ilh theater training help 
produce local talent shows. 1 wo of 
these, Strictly GI and The Yardbmi 
RemCy were so popular that they 
were taken on tour. 

In June, movie performances were 
given at 700 places in North Africa 
to an attendance of 2,251,695.1’herc 
were show's as close as 25 miles to the 
firing line, and shows in Sicily soon 
alter the invasion began — full- 
length feature pictures such as Mrs. 
Mi/iircr, Pride oj the Yaiil^ecs and 
Yitnl^ee Doodle Dandy, to mention 
three which the troops cheered 
noisilv. 

Radios arc everywhere. They slim 
ulate gangs unloading ships, they 
entertain front-line units, b'ive radio 
sialu)ns supply day and evening pro¬ 
grams ol music aiul news. I’h-rty 
commercial radio shows and ten 
soUlier radio show’s are recorded in 
the States and flown here weeklv. 


.Another kit supplies suflicient 
musical instruments to organize a 
dance band but because of transpor¬ 
tation problems no such unit has 
reached .Africa. I lowcw'er. 

Special Service combeil 


In the last w'ar it w'as not unusua! 
for w'ounded soldiers to go without 
pay or mail for four and live months 
Now Special Service is on llic job 
Here arc excerpts from c 
memorandum given to caci 


the cities aiul bought up • 
every old piano it could ^ - 
get. And wiien combat * 
troops are resting near a 


patient: “On duty in thi' 
hospital arc American per 
sonncl who have been u| 



FUN BEHIND THE FRONT 
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iIu'Y know llic ropes and 
arc here to help you in I he 
following ways: (a) A sup- 
ply room has been cstal)- 
lished, where you can 
draw necessary cloiliing 
wliicli you liavc lost, (b) Post Ex¬ 
change supplies will be distribiiletl 
to you free at regular intervals, (c) 
You can draw Tf)o francs a week 
while you arc in the hospital, (d) If 
you tlesirc to invest your pay in 
money orders or bonds, they can be 
obtained from our personnel, (e) 
Any letters you write will be cen¬ 
sored and mailed for you. (f) As 
soon as possible we will get mail for 
you from home.” 

Hospital patients have priorities 
on books, radiosand comfort articles. 
Movies are shown in the hospitals 
twice a week. 

J’he army has set up three conva¬ 
lescent homes in North Africa, each 
of which accommodates looo men. 
'I’hc fust one established is typical. 
It is at “Palm Peach,” a palm-fringed 
resort town on the Mediterranean. 
Here soliliers spend as much as a 
month before going i)ack to the 
front. 'Hie oHicers in charge have 
themselves been wounded and un- 
dcrslaiul the j'sychology of vvoundeil 
men. 

Yherc arc organized outdoor games 
and swimming. ’I'vvo Red Cross field 
workers - - and pretty! — organize 
games, movies* and radio programs. 
Patients who are able do light work. 


such as gardening or grad¬ 
ing a baseball diamond. 

The Red Cross is an 
nble handmaid to the Spe- 
cial Service. It gets ciga¬ 
rettes, soap, towels and 
caiuly from the Special Service and 
goes looking around for smaller units 
that do not come in contact with 
Special Service ofliccrs. It drives 
clubmobilcs to air bases and scrvi-s 
hot doughnuts to fighter pilots and 
bomber crews returning from toiigli 
missions. 

At major bases the Red Crosscluh- 
hoiisc is a meeting place lor thou¬ 
sands of soldiers. In one Algiers dub 
alone, iSoo soldiers a day come to see 
the movies, or for the nightly dance 
with \VA(\S, or for the daily variety 
show, or just for American collie 
and hamburgers. 

Hut the greatest tiling the Re«i 
Cross iloes for the soldier is to act 
as his liaison with home. I Iiindreds of 
soldiers left the I'niteil States know¬ 
ing their wives to he with chiltl, and 
anxious for news. ’Hie Red Choss 
keeps in touch with the vviv’cs bv 
cable and notifies the men when the 
great event takes jilacc. When one 
priv'atc’s mother tlied, lie worricil 
over the care of his two young sisters 
and broilur. 'Hie RevI Cross ar¬ 
ranged for the children’s ado[Mioii 
and he went hack to the front know¬ 
ing his little family had been held 
together. 

Brig.idier General Ben Sawhi Idge, 



THE READER S DIGEST 


wliosc "baby" wSpecijil Scr\icc is. says, 
“I’A c ry phase of our program is now 
in full operation in the Mediterra¬ 
nean area except the educational 
angle, and this is beginning. There 


are thousands of soldiers who want to 
utilize spare time to prepare them¬ 
selves to achieve their peacetime 
ambitions. 1 intend to sec that they 
get that chance.” 





Many a Way to Fight a War 


T ut LtAVts of the kin tree (the 
paiilownia), something like our ca- 
lalpa, figure in Japanese mythology: il 
they fall prematurely they portend 
death. The OWI dug up this fact, and 
.American bombers dropped simulated 
kiri leaves on the Japanese at Altu. 
jA-aflels are also designed lo appeal to 
the poetic side of the Japanese and to 
their ilcvolion to the Mmperor. One 
.s:i\s: “Helore spring comes again the 
homlvs of America will (all like paulow- 
iiia leases, bringing misfiitune and bad 
omen. 'I’lie fall of one such leaf is a 
]>orlenl of the annihilation of the 
militarists.” Another, .shaped like a lung 
leaf, tpioics a pijem written by the 
I'.mpcror: “Beautiful arc the days ol 

peace. — .Vliipiwl from N. Y. lieraU Trihunv aiid 
Ttiomas .M. Jutnison in liliaca Journal 

Ni;\v York merchants were flabber¬ 
gasted lo get orders via the OWI for 
tons ol long winter underwear, layettes 
and s\s eaters to be shipjied lo the Arabs. 
Winter nights arc cold in North .Africa, 
b.ach garment was taggeil with a disk 
bearing the American flag and a me.ssage 
in French and Arabic: “By courtesy ol 
the American government and the 
American people.” — Dn w ivaiMui 


Amukican ingenuity of a high order 
went into the designing ol compact, 
lightweight printing devices lo hcl| 
uiulerground movements wage their 
propaganda war in Europe. I low the 
machines gel into the right hands is a 
well-guarded secret. 

An aluminum ))rinting pre.ss weigh 
ing 2^y2 pounds in its suitca.se con 
lainer can be set up in four minutes am! 
taken apart as cjuickly to be spirited 
away to a new hide out. An amateur can 
operate it and turn out 1200 copies ol 
a news leaflet in an hour. A lypc.settinj; 
outfit ollering aluminum type in several 
languages weighs only 25 pounds. .\ 
mimeograph machine that can be set 
up in one minute and make 700 copies 
an hour fits inloa sh(x.-bo.\ si/.econtainei. 
complete with paper, ink and stencils 

Sewing kits, .soap, and packets of lea. 
bouillon and chocolate bars arc being 
dropjK’d by parachute, .smuggleil past 
Nazi barriers, ami. in neutral countries, 
distributed openly as tangible evidencT 
that the l.hiited States is rich and gen 
eroiis. Even enemv countries gei some 
ol the.se gifts, on each ol which is an 
American flag and a friemlly greeting 
or a picture symbolizing our armed 
might. — .\ii ii|>iMl Inun .M 





> » » A Symposium of Opinions from Workers — II« « « 



“-tt yrrANACiAii-N r iu*»lu'is ils nwwl viihiaMc luiinan contact wil 
/'^\\ the worker — ihc forennii. It takes great pains with ii 
A ^ JlL magazine, personnel counselors, patriotic posters an 


’alnahle human contact with 

its 

agazme, personnel counselors, patriotic posters and 
cniei lainmenls,” a C'alildrnia worker writes. “Hut one intelligemt 
straw boss can do more to cut wastage, absenteeism and quittings 
than a boatload of poster artists.’' 

This is one of the worker's most serious complaints. Hundreds of 
letters replying to 'I’he Reader's Digest query, “What’s Wrong with 
Management?’’ insist that the greatest source of friction, inefficiency, 
waste and bad feeling is the lack of capable foremen. The workers 
recognize management’s difficult problem, trying to pick foremen 
in a hurry for expanded war plants, but they believe, even so, better 
foremen could he found it management took the matter as seriously 
as it should. 

The complaints against foremen are of favoritism, petty tyranny, 
petty graft -- but al)ovc all, of incompetence. 'I'he typical worker 
respects competence and is contemptuous of incompetence. Am! too 
often the only representative of management he ever mei:ts is both 
technically and psvchologically incompetent to be a leader. 

“Why not schools t») train foremen?’’ scores of letters ask. "’i'here 
should be courses in the p.sychology of leadershi[)." [Si-e page 17, 
September Reader’s Digest and page 79 of this issue.j 

Ouriously enough, many ol the most interesting letters come from 
Pennsylvania aiul .\ew jersey but other complaints cover all sections 
ol the country and all lyiHs of industry. 


Pennsylna nia 

If my company spent a little money, 
energy and lime in developing qiialilied 
foremen, gang Ixjsses and leadermen, 
profits Wdiild increase. I'o me, the fore¬ 
man is the company. .Most ol the ^oof' 
employes at this plant will tell you 
there are mighty few ciualilietl foremen. 
Ihey lack (inuHimental imderstanding 
of ilie psychology of men, lack training 


for interpreting company policies, rely 
on .mlhorilv railier than reason. 

Pennsyiraiiia 

()i'R open-hearth department runs 
no to 140 degrees all .summer long. 
Now anil then a man must go outside 
and cool olf. Outside, he must sit or lie 
on the ground, with no shelter of any 
kind from the hot sun. 
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Odoha 


Wf ha\c no cafeteria, so it is neces¬ 
sary to carry a lunch. We must keep our 
lunches ofl the ground, or the rats will 
cal them. If we keep them in or on lop 
of our lockers, the heat spoils the sand¬ 
wiches so that thev are unlit to cat. 
Many a day llic men arc conijiclled to 
i hrow away their lunches and go hungry 
till quitting time. 

As shoj) sieward I asked the company 
to build a shelter out of old lumber, on 
the order of a park pavilion, with 
shelves for our lunches. The company 
agreed it was a had c'oiulition, and told 
me to go to the superintcnelcni of open 
hearth. 

I Ic asketl me if 1 inteiuled to bring 
my family and picnic in my pavilion 
ami whether I wanietl a Hoor show and 
dance orchestra. He .said, “Don't you 
know this is a steel inill.^" .Ml this in 
front of his oflice force. It made me very 
angry, and 1 replied, “No, 1 didn’t. 1 
thought it was a .sweatshop.” 

.Men will only take .so much bullying, 
and they start to get mad. We cannot 
fight between ourselves and hope to win 
the war also. 

Kdiiorial Note: ‘The above complaint was 
n.adeon May J. On June this worker wrote 
a^ain, as follows: 

'rhe company has just started our 
pavilirai, June 28, after almost two 
months. We have just come through ib 
of the hottest days on record. On June 
21, the company prc.sented a new labf)r 
schedule whereby we w'oukl be com¬ 
pelled to work seven consecutive days 
belbre we had a dav ofl, no double time 
for the seventh tlav. On the 22nd 
ab.scnreeism started and increased till 
June 27 when 35 percent of the crew 
failed to report. 'I’he following morning 
a crew f carpenters came and started 
work on our pax ilion. 


Don’t you sec that all this troub]< 
would have been saved if the compain 
had been willing to cooperate.? Don'i 
get me wrong, I have worked for ihi- 
company ten years. I am not a semi 
mentalist nor a crank, but just a hard 
working .\merican cili/en. 

JPeiinsylvama 

Loi\ before the emergency, was mak 
ing 60 cents an hour. He is makiw}. 
three times that today. He’s the fort-.; 
man. His qualiiications for the job - 
he hasn’t any. 

1 .ou cont rols all overt ime and Sunday; 
work. l.Cach week. Dm has many hour'; : 
overtime, Sunday finds him busv - ; 
doing m)lhing. Regardless of how ]u■e.s.^' 
ing the job is, l.ou will never touch lu 
wrench. 

Lou will gladly accept cofl'ce, pota-; 
UK'S, butler, meat from his men. He isi 
very subtle, he never comes out and: 
asks. He will complain about not being, 
able to get this or that, and behold, 
some youngster will fill the tinier. 

'Hiere are jieritxlical raises tlue tt all 
workers providing the straw bo.ss rcc- 
ommentls them — but ii you are nt)t 
on the right side of Lou’s Jetlger you J 
might as well jtiiii the navy. 

Jet •sey 

Oi ks is a typical war plant, bursting 
its executive breeches with loo speedy 
growth. 

Our night .super is the straw-boss 
type. He prefers to cha.se around the 
kicker rtxims trying to find men loafing. 
f)nc of his favorite pastimes is to call 
kmdlv ftir the men tti hurrv our of the 

» a 

toilet booths. It always annoyed him 
that he is too short to look over the 



what's wrong with MANAGEMILNT ? 
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iloors of the booths, so one night he 
insiructetl the maintenance crew to re¬ 
move all the locks from the doors. This 
had management resulted in (i) six 
eases sent to first aid with heads badly 
hanged by the swinging doors, (2) men 
lip in arms over this invasion of their 
privacy, (3) production lost while the 
matter was argued all over the floor, 
(4) the locks hack on t he iloors next day. 

Pennsylvania 

W’k I’la.i Dws liown in the yards are 
hiiilding ships in spile of unions, poor 
management and hot air. Our immedi¬ 
ate contact with management is the 
leailcr. Phowy! Out of all my shipyard 
mechanic friends, only one has confi¬ 
dence in and respect for his leailer. Here 
is Bill, 22 years’ experience, working 
under a leader who can’t .solve the 
simplest arithmetical problem of his 
trade. Bill is a wizard at I rade arithmetic 
and a good man M’illi tools. For four 
weeks Bill .sat, going craz.y waiting for 
materials that h:ul been .sent to the 
wrong .section of the yard. Ills leader 
would not let him lake a ilay oil or give 
liim another job. 

W’e want to know how management 
picks the leaders. For heaven’s sake, 
give us competent leaders who at least 
know the bow from the '•tern. 

•IV Jersey 

l.\ oi’R large aircraft plant with 12,- 
000 w'orkerrs, it is the foreman who de¬ 
stroys all that lop management strives 
to maintain. 1 have seen jealous fore¬ 
men pigeonhole able workers o: have 
them transferred for fear the worker 
would get ahead tix) fast in the depart¬ 
ment. Other foremen with excellent 
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job skill lack an understanding of how 
to get along with people. These little 
Adolfs do not realize that we are. 
working and fighting to preserve de¬ 
mocracy in all walks of life. 

Michigan 

MAN'Ac:KMr..\’T holds blinillv to the 
theory, “We’ve got to back our fore¬ 
men up.’’ The iilca seems to be that to 
ever admit a man selected by manage¬ 
ment could be wrong would lose the 
respect of people. Most of manage¬ 
ment’s “problems’’ with labor have for 
their inception .some trivial misunder¬ 
standing which .should have been in¬ 
stantly .smoothed out by the minor 
authority. The whole flaw in manage¬ 
ment’s policy lies in their failure to pick 
men with the ability to understand 
the hiimaji element. 'I'hcn, to add in.sulr 
to injury, they back him up, regardlc.ss. 

California 

ForI'.mkn are jealous of one another. 
F.ach wants as many men as he can get. 
He thinks the more men he bosses tlie 
more prestige with the maiiagemem. 
Many limes I have volunteered to put 
in some of my idle time in another de¬ 
partment, only to be rebuked by my 
foreman. This gripes a man with three 
boys In the .service and wanting to do 
his part, too. 

New Jersey 

FontiMiiN and Icadmen fight among 
themselves almost continuously concern¬ 
ing the way to do a job. Management’s 
friends and relatives are advanced to 
positions beyond their ability. In one 
ca.se a man was advanced to a foreman’s 
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position while another, an associate 
enginc'CT, was left his subordinate. The 
engineer is asked many times a week to 
solve engineering problems that the new 
foreman is iu)t able to do. 

W ash inglon 

'lUi; grealest coiurilniiion to low 
ePieiency in this aircraft plant is the 
lack ofmetluxl in selecting supervisory 
personnel. Trieiulship or politics is the 
measure most adhered to, thus proiiKJl- 
ing t(^ foreman juen with mediocre tech¬ 
nical knowledge and no experience in 
management personnel. Such a man is 
given control of the ailvancement all 
employes under him. 'I'hc foreman lills 
out the quarterly efliciency reports. 
'I'liis enables him to keep down any man 
wlu)se ability might jeopardize him. 

C-alifftvma 

I woKK in a West Omt shipyard. 
Someilines 1 wonder il 1 am helping 


the Allies or the Axis. 1 haven't done a 
good day’s work since I arrivetl here. 
Our leaders do not find out how many 
men it should take to do a certain job. 
When electric chain hoists were installed 
in our plate shop, reducing the wtirk by 
half, the foreman still kept the same 
number of men, and no tjuestions were 
asked by management. Naturally the 
men had nothing to do hall the time. 

ISichrasha 

1 ill-; management in this airplane 
company allows lorenu n to be chosen 
not by merit but by friends on the in- 
sule. 'I'hc supervisor of detail dispatch, 
some 8(K) employes, was a iurnace re¬ 
pairman before the war. He is gtKid —- 
at waving his hands and shouting, lie 
has a frieiul on the insiile. 'I'he inspec¬ 
tion supervisor is a 2^-ycar-oUl youth 
who t(K)k a course to learn the job. No 
previous experience, but he has a friend. 
Our head loieman on linal assembly 
was a taxi driver. 1 Ic tex) has a iriend. 


Personal Glimpses 


» A rMM>i.\(; a church ba/aar, Abraham l.incolii tendered a $20 bill 
to pay for a bunch of violets. The lady at the Ixxith, making no at¬ 
tempt to return any change, gushed, “Oh thank you, Mr, President.” 

Lincoln reached down from his great height, and gently touched 
the lady on the wrist, saying, “And what do you call this?” 

“Whv, Mr. President, that is my wrist. W hat did you think it was.?” 

“Well,” drawled Lincoln, “I thought it might lx: your ankle. 
I'.vi lyihing is so high urouiul here." — ('iiiiiriliiiiiti liy I'aliwcll I’Uliiy ll:iii«iii 


» John Dkiav had shaved olfbis mustache to play a part and his ap¬ 
pearance was greatly changed. Shortly afterward he met xMax Beer- 
l)ohm in the lobby of a London theater and could not rc'call who 
Beerbohm was. Beerlx)hnrs memory was better. * 

“Oh, Mr. Drew',” he .saitl, “Pm afraid you don’t know me witiumt 
your mustache.” — ih •iTyhuly't \t<igii-sinf 
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^t^Ai.TKH 1). Pitkin, f<»riiicr profcBBor of jouroallsm at Coliiiiiltia Uiii- 
vursily, is llie uiillior of llie 1 m‘bI-H eller Li/c Begins at f orly.Btilhis holthy 
in liiiinan iiaLiire. On a leisurely lour of the roiintry last yi^ur he asked a 
variety of people \s'Iki 1 they' eonsidered their bcBt years. Below are three 
of the most inleresliii^ answers. 


SaiJ the YEARS of my life camc after what 

,, . r, ^ j seemed at first a tragedy from wliich I could 

iittei-an - gjf i oiw. Hj-ver recover. T had been a Dresden China Doll 

Mirt of wife. I’d grown up in ttx) much luxury. I knew nothing. And so it 
happened that my husband ran our home, as well as his own successful husi' 
ness, while I accepted sofi, sweet irresponsibility. 

'fhen one day his partner looted the firm and fled. A month later my 
husband’s overstrained heart gave w«'ty. And I, ignorant heir to his wholesale 
butter-and-egg business, walked into his empty ofiicc and began to learn 
lung.. 

Friends begged me to sell out for whatever I could get. I was warncil 
that I’d end in bankruptcy. But some invisible force drove me on. I stuck. 
I studied. 1 visited bankers and wholesalers and customers, eagerly learning. 
I'.very night I fell into bed exhausted. But the Dresden China Doll had 
come to life at last. 

After a year 1 was still horribly in debt. I had lost half the old customers. 
But 1 felt at home in the business. 

'riirce years later 1 was on my fc:ct, sure, of myself. 1 was making almost 
as much as my husband had earned. Pretty good for an ex-China Doll. 
More old cu.stomcTs bail come back. I ate better, slept better, and joked 
ofiencr, than ever before. 

I was ^9 years old then. Now I’m turning 50. And I'm still in the Best 
Years of Mv Life —- llie years that have brought out the very best in me. 


0 - 7 7 T// . , » MiXI- began when our youngest child mar- 

aaia the r lonat s IV ije: . , . ” , 1 1 t r 1 1 

lied, and my husband and I tound ourselves 
alone for the first time in 29 years. We haci rai.scd four children while running 
a small florist shop and greenhouse near Boston. We had worked hard, with 
only a few, short ^'acalions. We had a few thousand dollars laid away. So 
when a buyer ap]ieared and oflered us a fair price for our businc.ss, we im- 
pul.sivcly .sold it. 

We’d always dreamed of .seeing the world, the faraway places and people 
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W’c h:ui iTiiiI ;ilx>ut. So now w'c invcslctl all we liatl in I-K)ncls which yielded 
ns a week. Not enough to carry us arr>uiKl (he world in the royal suite, 
hut enough to start us on our way, with the understanding that we’d work 
whenever we had to. 

Wc also agreed never to hurry. We would shun American hotels and really 
get to know the people of other lands. 

Wc went first to I lavana and workctl there for four months. Then on to 
Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. We taught English. Wc became caretakers 
of a great mansion. Wc served as guitles to tourists. Wc even opened a hot- 


dog stand. 

So far we’ve lived in 19 countries. 'I'hc war has temporarily interrupted us, 
but when it's over, we’ll be oil again to renew oKl Iriendships all over the 
world. We’re more than Americans now — we're world citizens. And we 


have a sense of power that amazes ns; for we kin)\\ dial wc can land on our 
feet an\^^here. And think of it! We’re both in our no’sl 


A’tiii/ tilt »Mine were the years that Ingaii after my father was 

c killed in a factory explosion. My mother was left with 

. * . A ena ort memories. Our home was mortgaged to the 

hilt, and we had barely enough cash lor the next nuiiuh s lood. So at 14 I 
left scluHil to peddle newspapers. 

1 knew less of the world than tlid most boys ol iny age. "fhe jilungi; was ice 
water. For a lime the family almost slarvetl on ilie seven or eight dollars a 
week 1 earneil. 


But thanks to an old friend of my lather's, 1 got ;i coriUT lu-ar the City 
I tail and solii noon editions to aldermen and eminent lawyers. It wasn't long 
helore (he Mayor took to chatting with me-. 'I'lieii an alderinan befriended 
me and Liter helped (iic buy a newsstand in the iin.incial district. Soon I 
was on speaking terms with half the prominent politicians and businessmen 
an Hind town. 


1 hail my share of troubles with rackeieeis and petty thieves; hut these 
were ollsel by my rich expi;riences with people. Wilhoiii these I would 
never have risen to the C. S. Senate. I learned that every meeting wdh a 
stranger is a stone cast upon a (jiiiel {100I. It starts iip]>les of induence whicli 
wiilen to the furthest shores. 


I developed the habit of studying all the local luwvs aiul chatting with 
people about it. My stand became j stirt of cracker barrel after the fashion 
of the oltl country store. Bankers hailed cm their way to directors’ mceiings, 
to trade news and views with me. Once a big newspaper wrote me up as the 
new'sie who ran a clearinghouse of public opinion. And a few' days later thc 
Mayor appointed me to a responsible position. Prom then on my political 
career moved steadily forward. 
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I AST AUTITMN Alxllll Aziz Ibll 
Sand, King of Saudi Arabia, 
^ was making his annual pil- 
gi image to Mecca when his Packard 
sedan blew out a tire. Mis Majesty 
sat down in the sand while the tire 
was being fixed. A shepherd on a 
camel nxlc up and asked whether 
die King hail gone by. Ibn Saud, 
unrecognized, asked why the shep¬ 
herd wished to know. 

“I heard that he was on his way 
to Mecca,” die shepherd explained, 
‘‘anil want to sec if he will give 
me some money so I can make the 
pilgrimage too.” 

Opening the bag of gold pieces 
which he kcejis about him lor emer¬ 
gencies, the King fished out a hand¬ 
ful. 'Lhc shepherd stared at them, 
then looked at the King. 


“ITianks, Abdul Aziz,” he said. 
“1 did not recognize your face but 
I know you by your generosity.” 

vSuch an encounter is typical not 
only of the King but also of his 
country. Since Arabia has no cinema 
or popular press, Ibn Sand’s face 
is not familiar to his subjects. Yet 
in calling the King by his first 
name the shepherd was behaving 
conventionallv. 

Ibn Saud has no need for the 
elaborate facade of ceremony whicli 
in constitutional monarebies dis¬ 
guises the absence oi real authority, 
lie is an absolute monarch, the most 
important one now alive, combining 
the functions of president, chief 
justice, prime minister, secretary of 
the treasury, archbishop, general- 


Noi-r. 1*'. llnsirii, one of llic senior ciiilors ot 
rcjwrls Imto upon a retcnl visit lo Saiuli 
Ai.iltia as a of iis Kin^, Ilm .Saiul. No rictii- 
Kfoslcin )nurnalist had ever before been officially 
prriiiiiied to visit the desert capital at Riad. 
I'.veil accrcilitcd diplomats are cxjiecteil to slay' 
fioo miles aw.n.y, at ]edda on the Red Sea. 'I'he 
aiillmr, wearing Arab costume, spent live days 
in and around Riad,* housed in the jiulucc of the 
t'.iim ii I'lince. 


issimo, petty magistrate and ward 
leader. Accessible to practically ev¬ 
eryone, he receives large numhers 
of his subjects every day in the 
throne room of his palace at Riail. 

In appearance the throne room 
compares favorably with that of 
old King Cole in the familiar paint- 
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in<;s, except that on the table beside 
the King are a telephone and an 
electric buzzer. In an alcove to His 
Majesty’s right where they can chat 
among themselves but still be within 
larslioi in case he nceils them, sit 
most of the im|K^rtant courtiers and 
some of the King's older sons. At 
Ibn Sand walks a little slowly, 
partly because ot old sword and bul¬ 
let wounds, yet he gives the impres¬ 
sion of being younger than his years. 
'I'liis is due in part to his deep voice, 
resiH^nsivc manner and quick, ex- 
pressi\e gestures. It is also perhaps 
due to the fact that he belongs to 
a younger world. 

Rated on a scale of accomplish¬ 
ment— that of assembling the big¬ 
gest Arabian kingdom since the time 
of Mf)hammed, 1300 years ago ■ - 
Ibn Saud ranks with the major 
ligures of his time. 'J’op personage 
in the Arab world, his possession of 
t he holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
makes him not only No. 1 among the 
^().o«>(),o()o Arabs of the Near I^ast, 
but also No. I among the 220,000,- 
000 Moslems scattered throughout 
the world. 

I'or all jiractical purposes, Saudi 
.\rabia is a closed country to the 
(yhristian world. I'ewcr than a hun- 
dr<“d I'.uropeans or Americans have 
visited its desert fortresses in mml- 
ern times, ^'et Arabia’s location, 
commanding two of the three avail¬ 
able routes to the Near ILast, makes 
it an essential factor in United 
Nations ^dans for supplying Russia 
and India as well as the Near East. 


I'urthermore, l>oth the Persian Gulf 
island ol Bahrein and the nearby 
Arabian mainland at Dhahran are 
major filling stations for oil for 
Lijiited Nations forces. 

In World War II, as in W\)rld 
War 1 , which jireceded his posses¬ 
sion of the I loly (Vities, Ibn Saud has 
preserved a benevolent neutrality. 
'I’his was fortunate for the British. 
11 before the war Ibn Saud had fallen 
in with the Axis, which spared no 
ellort to persuade him to do so, it 
might have pro\ed dilficult, if not 
impossible, to eject the Italians from 
b'.thiopiaaiul I'.ritrea. If Ibn Saud had 
wavered a year ago, the pro-Axis 
revolt in Iraq, which later turned 
out to be the preface to Iraq’s entry 
into the war on the Ihiited Nations 
side, might have had very dilferent 
consequences. 

ibn Sand's faith in and sup{K)rt 
of the United Nations t(Hjk courage 
as well as perspicacity when Rommel 
was in the suburbs of Alexandria 
nearly a year ago. It has turned out 
well lor ail concerned. Ckirrcntly he 
is enjoying not only the gratitude 
of the S. and Eaigland, tangibly 
expi esse<l in shipments of gold, grain 
and lend-leasc vehicles, but also of 
his own .subjects who, in return for 
the |X)wer accorded him, expect 
their King to show almost infallible 
judgment, and to enjoy the fruits 
of it. 

Arabia under Ibn Saud has not yet 
approximated the prosperity or cul¬ 
tural development of other nations. 
His subjects arc not impressed with 
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material blessings, the airplane, for 
example. Not long ago a flier, spying 
one of the few gas pumps in the des¬ 
ert, came down to refuel. The Bed¬ 
ouin who filled his tank merely re¬ 
ported later that one of the cars that 
had stopped that day had driven off 
through the air instead of along the 
ground. 

Recognizing Ibn Sand’s increased 
eminence, our State Department ac¬ 
credited Alexander Kirk, Minister 
to Egypt, as Minister also to Saudi 
Arabia; and last vear Kirk made his 
first olhcial visit, by plane from Cairo. 
An engineer from California Arabian 
Standard Oil marked out landing 
lanes on the desert, not far from 
Riad, and sat down beside a field ra- 
tlio to guide the pilot in. 

A crowd of Bedouins gathered, 
tme of whom asked what the little 
box was saying. 'Ehat in about an 
hour and a half a large bird would 
descend from the sky, carrying men, 
was the reply. When the plane ap¬ 
peared, the engineer expected the 
Bedouin to rcg.ird radio and airplane 
as a sort of double miracle. Instead 
the Bcilouin remarked critically that 
the bird was ten minutes early. 

Ibn Saud is a self-made man on a 
heroic scale. In 1880, when he was 
born, Arabia w'as nominally part of 
the Turkish Empire. Actually the 
great square desert was walled away 
from the whole world like a'parch¬ 
ment page sealed in a continental 
cornerstone. On the bright, windy 
plains of Arabia, and in the dark al¬ 
leys of its walled towns, warriors 


fought their secret wars, using svt'ords 
or lances and shouting battle cries 
which Europe had not heard since 
the Crusades. 

In one of these wars, Ibn Sand’s 
great-great-great-grandfather con¬ 
quered most of the peninsula. By 
1880 the first Sand’s holdings had 
been whittled down to nothing, 
chiefly by a family named Rashid. 
Before he was ten, Ibn Saud saw his 
whole clan driven into impoverished 
exile. Ibn Saud was reared with the 
idea that it was his destiny to recon¬ 
quer all the territory once held by 
his forefathers. 

He took the first step when he was 
21 — carrying out an incredibly 
bold ten-man seizure of Riad, which 
for the next 15 years he held against 
all attempts by the Rashids to eject 
him. During World War 1 , in which 
the Rashids sided with the Turks, 
their rule was finally ended and in 
1921 Ibn Saud took the remnants of 
the family captive. An extravagant 
believer in the Arab principle of gen¬ 
erosity toward a defeated rival, he 
moved them into his own capital, 
where they are still living. Rashid 
princes go to the same school as Ibn 
Sand’s own sons and face their horses 
against young Sands. However, while 
Sands may marry Rashid girls, Ra¬ 
shids may not marry Saud girls. 

Arabia has three main areas. Ibn 
Saud’s conquest of Rashid had given 
him control of the central one, called 
Nejd, as far back as 1901. He still 
had to take the remaining two: Hasa 
on the east coast (from the Turks, in 
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H)i4) aiul I kill/, on the wcsl coasr 
(Irom ihc king ol the Hejuz, in 
Kph). Ilis conquest of Hejaz, the 
1 loly 1 -and of the Moslems along the 
Cl niral Red Sea coast, coinplclcd his 
reslonition of the old wSaiid kingdom. 
Pioclaimcd King ot Sautli Arabia, 
Ibn Sand made his entry into the 
I l(>ly C'ity of Mecca in appropriately 
liumble siylc, wearing pilgrim dress 
which consists of a pair ol towels. 

I'irsi of the W esiern innovations 
iniKKliiced by Ibn Sand was the au¬ 
tomobile. \\ bile the rest oi the jHjp 
nl.nion ol Arabia, which has never 
been counted but may be more than 
lour million, still do ;iot own niore 
thaii a few hundred cars, the King 
now has a thousand or more. When 
selling oil for Mecca with his .sizable 
l.iinilv, as tire King devoullv does 
each year, he employs a convoy of 
perhaps 501) vehicles, including trucks 
and station wagon.s containing serv¬ 
ants. guards, cooks, tent pitchers, 
mechanics, spare parts, and the Hocks 
ol sheep and chickens wJiich will be 
eonsuiiied en route. 

I'.nlerlaining as many as 250,000 
Moslem pilgrims to Mecca each year 
is one of the kingdom's chief func¬ 
tions and .sources of revenue. In the 
old days, when they were regarded 
as lair game lor robbers, these vi.si- 
lors coukl not even make the last 
50 mile lap from Jedda to Mecca 
without an armed c.scort. According 
to custom, an Arab who needed 
something badly was entitled to take 
it away lr(.;n .someone else who, ow¬ 
ing to God’s mercy, had a lot. '^I'he 


King restored the jiilgrimage to its 
original prestige by eradicating raid.s, 
and as a further incentive to gotnl 
behavior rexived the old Koranic 
penalties lor theft and murder — 
amputation and beheading. 

Of the King's total revenue, the 
pilgrimage, the Jkitish government 
and the Ckililornia .Arabian Standard 
Oil Company each supplitrs alxmt a 
third. Since the pilgrimage has been 
.seriously dlmini.slied during the war, 
the deficit, if any, is made up by the 
other two. In handling his iunds, the 
King gels along without a budget or 
even a Ikileral Keserve .system. Since 
the national loixl ot .'vr.ibia is rice 
and the national drink ^e.ilee, both 
ol which have to be imported, the 
chiel jiroblem at present is to in¬ 
crease. the Jiation’s agricultural re¬ 
sources. Last winter a U. S. l)e]>art- 
ment ol Stale mission, headed by 
K. S. rwitchell, a native of St. Al¬ 
bans, \'l., who is one ol the ablest 
Ij'. S. esperis on .Arabia, made a 
lo.ooo-mile tour of the country to 
exjilore ])o.ssibilitie.s. Meanwhile, the 
King's (inance minister is canning 
out large-scale investigations on a 
reclamation project Jiot far from 
Riad, where natural wells make it 
possible to irrigate 2500 acres or so of 
liighly fertile .soil which prixluces 
wheat and garilen vegetables. 

Improved communications inside 
his realm have etiabled Ibn Saud to 
spread his relorms and make them 
elfective. Ry radio and wircle.s.s tele¬ 
phone systems, he informs himself, 
through his sheiks, alxjut goings on 
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insitlc his country to a degree incon¬ 
ceivable to citizens of nations where 
the government is less personalized. 
While Bedouins with their Hocks 
may roam at will, other travelers re- 
(piire the King’s expre.ss consent. 
I'lieir progre.ss is then reported to 
him from place to place. 

Running a country like Arabia as 
though it were a fruit stand makes 
lon.siderablc ilemands on the King’s 
lime. After reading the Koran for an 
liour before dawn and at lending 
morning prayers at daybreak, the 
King takes a bath, sprinkles himsell 
liherallv with essence of ro.ses, of 
which, like most noble Arabians, he 
is inordinately fond, and has his 
morning tea ami collce. After break¬ 
fast he goes to court and summons 
liis ministers, one by one, to find out 
what has happened since the day 

licfore. '^I'hcse matters mav concern 

* 

anything from the report of an 
insurrection among the northern 
tribes to that ol a car stuck in the 
inud on the wav to Riad. 

.Attached to the court now arc 
three interpreters who tunc in on 
foreign news broadcasts and translate 
them to the King at regular intervals 
during the day. Himself a military 
expert of wide firsthand experience, 
the King probably knows more about 
the progress of the war than most 
officials in Washington. He rather 
expects it to end next year in an 
Allied victory. 

Arabs reckon lime from sunrise 
instead of midnight. By thrceo'clock, 
or four hours after waking up, the 


"I 

King is usually through with his 
most pressing administrative func¬ 
tions and ready for another drop of 
lea and collce. Arab coffee, highly 
spiced and unsweetened, is poured, 
a tcaspoonful at a time, into cups 
shaped like finger bowls and the size 
of sherry glasses. The tea, sweetened 
beforehand, is drunk from longer 
glasses as a chaser. By the time the 
King has poured his last virop of 
coffee on the rug to show that he is 
finished, the visitors’ court is ready. 

At noon prayers, which he attends 
in public, the King often preaches 
a short sermon on a text from the 
Koran. One of his most effective 
sermons concerneil a somewhat ob¬ 
scure pas.sage in which the Prophet 
observes that .some men may go to 
purgatory for their good deeds while 
others may reach Heaven for their 
hatlones. “What the Prophet means,” 
the King explained, “is that while 
good men may he tempted to the 
sin of pride, had ones are at least 
expo.scd to the virtue of ie[K*ni- 
ance.’’ 

T.ike most visitors to any capital, 
his guests are in search of lavors; and 
each one has prepared a memo- 
raiulum indicating what the favors 
arc. Tabulated by the sheiks in the 
order of theii importance, these 
memoranda arc j^rcscnled to the 
King after lunch and he decides upon 
cacli ease, 'foward the end of the 
afternoon, 1 lis Majesty's visitors wait 
to thank him for his largess or to ask 
for more. 

The Kill IT iK 
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leaves Riaci without an appropriate 
present. I'or celebrated foreigners or 
important sheiks he has walclies, 
cloaks and gokl pieces. I'or floorer 
\i5itors he runs a kind ol gigantic 
soup kitchen, where any Hedouin 
can get a meal by asking lor it. 

While obeying the Koran's resiric- 
lions as to marriage, the King has 
also f)beycd its more generous iMovi- 
sions for divorce, 'riuis, wliile be lias 
never bad more than lour wives at 
anv given lime, the Kimihas IkkI be 
tween too to 200 wives in tlie course 
ol bis .'ulult lilclime. Manv ol bis 
di\ orceil wives still live in tlie wom¬ 
en's quarters adjoining tbe King's 
court room. Wives, (li\orcees and 
concubines get along well together. 

Cairrenl estimates which jilace the 
nvimber ol living princes born in 
wedlock at v pnibably wildly 
conservative. Sautl, the Crown Prince, 
' (lovernor ol Riad and one ol bis 
liber’s ntosi trusted vounger e\ec\i- 
ii\es. I'eisal, tbe King's second son, 
acts as Minister for I’oreign Allairs 
and sj^ends sonie oi bis time in }edda, 
tbe Red Sea port which is tbe only 
town in .\raliia where l-.untpeans are 
permitted to reside. 

.Always a stanch supporter of tbe 
Rritisb, I bn Sand is al least e(|uallv 
partial to Americans, who are bis 
partners in the only two bjreign 
companies operating in .Arabia. One 
ol these is the Saudi .Arabian Mining 
Syndicate, engaged in gold produc¬ 
tion in (' ggiugs that h.ave been 
worked since the time of Christ. 

Far surpassing any other major 


business concern In Arabia is, of 
course, tbe('alilornia Arabian Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company whose activities 
would be quite imprc.s.sive even in 
a community like California, let 
alone in Arabia where litpiid wealth 
is customarily represeiucil by a few 
cups of camel’s milk. Its presence in 
.Arabia is welcome for man) re.'isons 
in addition to fmancial ones. Its ma¬ 
chine shops at I )bahran make bandy 
rcjxiir bases lor the King’s automo¬ 
biles. Its engineers also bel}) out with 
tbe reclamation project at Id Kbarj 
and in many other ways. Shallow 
water wells have been Arabia's chief 
problem since the dawn of history. 
W ells are ol course cbikl’s plav lor 
tbe oil ilrillers lor whom sinking 
them has now become a routine 
chore, cbargeil oil to gtjod relations 
with tbe landlord. 

In its dealings with Ilis Majesty, 
C'alilornia Arabian has, like the min¬ 
ing syiulicate, done tbe U. S. Govern¬ 
ment a valuable good turn. Indeed, 
tbe coriliali'.y that exists between tbe 
King and the L'niled Nations is, to 
some degree, merely a projection of 
tbe Iriendliness between the King 
anil their representatives. 

Ibn Sand’s most engaging quality 
Is a kinglv beliel in eventual right- 
ness. It did not surprise him greatly 
when .\llab, wlio .sent .Arabia its 
ancient rains, provideil also its new 
oil. Nor will it surprise him greatly 
if God presently provides al.so not 
merelv victory but e\’en the bright 
and honest world that should go 
with it. 
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Oxci'RiMs from a IclkT by, and piiblishfcl wilh pcrniission of, ihc Rev. 
I'!d{:ar Scliiniedeler, Director of I'aniily Life Bureau of the National 
('alliolie Welfare 0 )nfcrcncc*,\Vasliinnion.D.C., protesting the publication 
of “A Birih C^oiUrol Pioneer Among Migrants'’ (Julv Reader’s Digest). 


YOU iillerly unaware, sir, 
/_\ that thinking peoj>le have 
. i ji. lor' some years past been 
(iic adliilly worried about our eoun- 
f:v.s low birth rate? I lave you no 
■oiiecplion ol the shocking havoc, 
’lial has been wrought by the moral 
:k St of birth control in our midst.' 
indei'd, it is no exaggeration to say 
tliat you are promoting a cause that 
ihreatens tlte whole W estern World 
and has become a decided menace to 
the future kailcrship of the while 
I ace. 

I.el me call your allenliott to a 
iew facts directly related to the sub- 
ifct in t|iiestion; 

In the Ihiiled States at large, 42 
jx rcenf of the married women ha\c 
no children whatever or only one 
:hild. 

In the United Slates at large, ap¬ 
proximately only ojie ihirii of the 
married women have a siillicicni: 
iiumber of children to keep the popu¬ 
lation of the country even at a sta¬ 
tionary level. 

In the United Slates at large the 
urban birth rate has fallen so .shock¬ 
ingly low that all American cities of 
100,000 and over would, in three 
generations or too years, fall to one 
third their pri'sent size, if lett w'iih- 


oni acccssion.s to their populations 
Jrom outside. 

rhe prole.ssional classes in .Ameri¬ 
can cities are reprotlucing ihem.sclves 
hy only Oo percent. 

In inanv local areas conditions arc 
e\en lar worse. Note, lor instance, 
the city of U.liicago. More than hall 
its (amilies have no children what¬ 
ever— to he exact, 544,125 out ol 
its S42.57S families arc without a 
single child ol their own. And there 
are manv .\merican cities that have 
('s en a worse hirih rale than (Chicago. 

rhe one large group ol jieojile that 
remains least allected by ibe scourge 
ol artiiicial birlli control is our rural 
}X)pulalion. Were it not lor them 
America would already be headed 
down the speedy slopes of decline. 
Your article ile.scribing Nurse Dclp’s 
activities is aimed directly at them. 
J'A’en without your article the rural 
birth rate is now droj)ping much 
more rapidly than that of the city. 
Organized birtli control has been 
feverishly carrying on its destructive 
w'ork in the American countryside 
for some years past. 

Prime Minister Winston Chiirch- 
ill, in a world broadcast on March 
21, 1942, said: “One of the mo.sl 
somber anxieties which bc.set tbosi 
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who look ahead is a dwindling birth 
rate in 30 years. Unless present trends 
alicr. a smaller working and iighiing 
popiilathm will have to support and 
protect nearly as many old })coplc. 
In 50 years the position will he still 
worse. If this country is to keep its 
high place in the Icatlcrship of the 
world and to survi\ e as a great power 
liiat can hold its own against ex- 
lernal pressure, our people must be 
encouraged by i \ ery means to lia\ e 
larger J;imilies.'’ 

President 1 hioilore Roosrxcl: 
sail!: " rhe se\eresi ol ail eondei.nia- 
lions siiould be dial xisiied upon 
uililul sierilitv. riii- lirsi esM-nii.-J In 
anv civili/alion is liial the man an I 
woman should lie llie lalle r and 
mol her ol healtliy eliildrcn so t'lal 
I lie race w ill increase ami not <1.- 
crease.” 

'I'he (-ensiis Piireau, in ils slale- 
meni on january lo] i, deelan. 1: 
“If the present birth am! death ral -: 
cont'iuie, the non-white |>opulaiion 
of this coLinlry will, in llic long run, 
increase at the rate oi aliout seven 
percent per generation, while tlie 
while population dnelutling the 
Mexicans) will dec;case .w the rale ol 
about five percent per gem ration.” 

In view of the iacis ciieil, is it too 
much to say, sir, that Vfiu liave dom: 
a distinct and dreadlul dissi rvice to 
your country? .And yet you dare put 
on the cover ol that destructive Inly 
issue the picture ol two .American 
Hags. Wh: a hollow mockery! 

Speaking of birth control some 
lime ago, the ali!e (..'i'ior o! the .At¬ 


lanta Constitution slated: must 

attack the real problem and not seek 
to solve it by a subterfuge.” Excel¬ 
lent advice! But Mi.ss Delp is doing 
just the contrary. She does not men¬ 
tion the economic injustices that are 
so basic in the agricul'.ural workers' 
{''roblem. She merely adds another 
evil. She teaches them to sear their 

bodies and souls bv an unnatural 

¥ 

jiraciice. 

Do you really believe, sir, that a 
people can beat the law ol nature^ 
Do you really think that a pi-r)plc 
can use the sliai j' lof)!s ol mmlern set 
ence io strike a.i tln' wel!s|)rings of 
its liii- and not s'.i!li. r untold damage, 
I \cn a\'oid si'll desi ruclicm; )aoam"^r; 
binli control de\ ices in the liomes 
o! .Aim ilca can be more di-struclivc 
than j.ip.mese bf)mbi rs over Pearl 
Ilirbor. Bombs de'aro\’. Birth con- 
tn.'l not otily destroys but poisons, 
!i is like a malignant cancer, eating 
ils wav through the whole bodv so 
ial, (lebiiilaiing it. enervating it. 
desiroying ils v< rv liber. 

Siirelv you cannot be unaw.irc 
that artificial birth control is but 
one of a number ol sympioms of die 
moral decav ol the nation, one of 
manv forms ol um onirol, all closelv 
linked logether. Break down tlie 
moral co.Ie in regard to sex in one 
licid and the way is paved for in¬ 
fract ions in other fields. 'I’each the 
cheap lilchingofpleasure that is birth 
control and, rest assured, other cheap 
means of stealing pleasure and shirk¬ 
ing hmdens will he investigaled. 

Loosen one thread in the moral 
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liibric nnd the whole garment speed¬ 
ily disintegrates. Reject a part of the 
sex anle and tlicre is no logical stop¬ 
ping f>lace. leach artificial hirth 
control and, have no doubt about it, 
YOU will have an increase in the hid- 
cou'-- practice of murdering the un¬ 
born child. Have birth control and 
\oii will have sterilization, one of 
the means of birth cimtrol. 1 l.ivc 
lliese tilings and you will multiply 
divorce, for they strike at the pow¬ 
erful boml of the family, the child. 

And so it goes on. In truth, mat¬ 
ters have alreatlv gone incredibly 
iar in this country. We now have 
! !ii>o.(i[)o minders of unborn ciiil- 
uieii in a periiHl ol less than two full 
years, and a million div<irces in a 
period of Ie''S ilian lour\ ears. Do you 
really wish to make ilur situation 
worse? You are doing so by printing 
sueli an :irlicle. 

I hen theie is the sex craze that 
has reached a new high among our 
yi)uiig people. \’asi numhersof them 
aif eiitiapjied hi a verilahlc cesspool 
of vice. We dare say the dreadful 
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tales of their mounting sex crimes, of 
the illegilim.'icy and abortion on tlie 
part ol the girlhood of the nation, 
have not entirely escaped you. Ros- 
sihly you have even seen the statis¬ 
tics of the I'Hl, showing that, com¬ 
paring ip-p with the three preced¬ 
ing years, arrests of females under ?. i 
ye.irs ol age increased 6^.8 iiercem 
lor prostitution ami 104.7 percent 
lor sex olleiises. I'A idenilv, sir, it is 
time for cleaning our Stygian stables, 
not for making them worse by the 
spreading of hirth-conlrol inlorma- 
lion to young and old through the 
}uges of p<^pular publications. 

Why not face the plain facts, sir - 
open inindedlv? WIiv use your pub¬ 
lication to stir up furtlier in these 
dreadful days the piitriil cesspool 
that so much of .American laniily lile 
lias become, when there is .so inucli 
good it could do? Why not jnil it to 
work cleaning our American Stygian 
stables — so largely the result; oi .1 
qna.rter cenlurv of birth control 
which can only be heartily con¬ 
demned? 



More .American women believe 
that jiarenlliood should be \oluntary 
and planned than at any time in 
he coi ry’s history, a poll in the 
August i.ssue of I'ortunc Mti^uzinc 
indicates. 

!n one of a series of questions on 
'oj)ic;il subjects, I'orliinc asked 


women between the age*, of 20 ami 
45 across the ciiuntiy, “Do you be¬ 
lieve that knowledge about birth 
control .should, or should not, be 
made available to all married 
women?” Ol the women interviewed 
84.q percent answered aHirmalively 
to the question, ten percent said the 
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in format ion shoiiM not he made 
availaldc, and some live percent rc- 
plieil, “Don’t know.” 

d lic Idanned Parenthooil h'edera- 
lion ol America, wliich lias main¬ 
tained a record ol all jire\ ions puhlic- 
opinion polls on hirili control, states 
tlia' the current Forfnm' poll marks 
the hudiest response tliiis far P't’is- 
tered in iavorol planneil hahies. 'I'hc 
I'ornmc poll showed that women in 
three catetiories ^■oled “ves’” to i!ie 

« ' a 

cjiieslion, as follows: C’atholic 
Women, (u) percent; (irammar 
School Ciraduates, ji).2 pcrc«-ni; and 
C!ollei;e (iraduates, (>2.6 percent. 

'J he last nation-wide jioll on a 
hirth-control suhjecl was taken hy 
the American Institute ol Puhlic 
Ojiinion fCJalluji Poll) in n^^oon the 
ijueslion: “Would vou approve ol 
haviiiL'; government he.ilih clinics 
furnish hirth-control inlormation to 
married pc-ople who want it:" ()( the 
men and women (jueried 77 per cent 
said “yes." In seven states, at the 
present time, child-spacini; services 
lor married couj’les who need it 
have been made part f»f the maternal- 
care program ol such jiovernmenl 
clinics. 


In Ti)^S, the LadiW Home Journal 
asked its women readers to answer 
the ijuestion: “Do you helievc in 
hirlh control:’’ Ol the thousands 
respondinjj; 'ji) percent said “ves,” 
inchuliii” 51 percent of the Giiholic 
women. 

In an earlier poll, h'urtiinc Magii- 
zinc in reporteil a puhlic-opin- 
ion test amony a cross section of the 
adult population on the (piestion; 
“Do vou helieve in the teaching and 
practice of hirth control:” In that 
poll, ()^ percent of those c|iiestioned 
responde<l “yes,” including ^2.S per¬ 
cent ol (Catholics. 

Commenting on the 8.po percent 
v(ne for hirtli control in the new 
analysis. Dr. j. II. ). I'pham, 
president ol the Planned Parenthood 
IVderalion. and lormer presiilent of 
the American Metlical Association, 
declared: “d his is a good ()men lor 
jM)stwar Amraica. II the poll is an 
indicator of what will soon he a real 
itv, then increasing numhers ol the 
new generation will he healthier, 
happier children because they were 
hf)rn to j\u-ents who wanteil them 
anil were physically prepared to 
have them.” 








Vo Uu ancij 

M<iiMi c:il!»-d oil a New Dealer, new father of a hoy. The 
infant was hn.sv on a bottle. 

J 

“What tio you think of him.?” asked papa. 

Fine-looking hoy. Might grow up to he President." 

'Hie New Deal father reared hack. 

“Whv.? What’s the matter with Roo.scvelt?” - Oi<w ivuiwn 
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PAIIIS-UNDERGKOUND 


T saiij no jiootl-bvf to Iuirf)pc*. I 

was bflow decks when tlie ship 

heiian to move. I ler cns;ine.s 

iiiiisi have lieen rimniiitj for some 

lime heiore I became conscious of 

iheir miillled pulsinj;. I hurried uji 

on di‘ck. in llie evening ha/.c, live 

coasi of l\iriu;:al was alreadv oui ol 
(^ * 

siuht, and ihi- threat ship moved 
alone in a bla/.e ol brilliance, the 
black leiu is on her while hull lit up 
bv powerlul relleciors: “DiplcMuaf 
— 1 hottuiiy^liolni — Diplomal." 

I was on my wa\ home aller .ser\ ' 
inj.f more than a year in a N’a/.i prison. 
Somewliere in the I niieil Slaie'. a 
cell door had swunij open (or a ( ier- 
man prisoner, lor whom 1 Jiad been 
cxchaii'^ed. 

Al Lisbon. l’nile<l Stales (>)nsul 
Wiley had toM me the exchan^ecl 
prisoner was johanna 1 loilmann, the 
hairdres.ser ol I Ik? C lerman liner 
Hremcn, convicted in n;^S oi beinji a 
member f)l a dans’erous (iennan spy 
rinji opcraiini; in the Lniled Siaies. 

Was mv release really wcn ih such 
a pricer 

.An odicial of the American (.>)n 
sulaie of J.isbon answered dial c|ues 
tion lor me. “My dear Mrs. Shiber,” 


he said, “the State Department 
knows very well what you did in 
Paris. Suppo.se the Pritish in the 
last war had had a chance to ex- 
cham^e h.diih ('avell.' You, after alb 
are the I'.dilh ('avell of this war.” 

1 couldn't let that pass unchal¬ 
lenged. “No," I said. "Pm not, but 
perhaps my dear friend Kilty was. 
Whati-ver merit then- was in what 
we did beloni^s to her. I iinly lol- 
lowed where she led. And she alone 
has [laid the price. She is still in the 
hands ol the Cii siafio, if .she is aliv. ; 
or dead, if the .sentence j>a.s.sed on 
her has Iven carncfl out. ^’es, Kitty 
!’>eaurepos mav well have been the 
iaiilh Oavcll of tlu'. war." 

I .Mirr Kit tv in 1025, on one ol iny 
annual trips to Paris. I’he daugh¬ 
ter ol a London banker, she iiad mar¬ 
ried a I'rench wine merchant, Henri 
l)..-aure[io.>, from whom .she was sepa¬ 
rated though on a thoroughly 
Iriendlv basis. Kitty was rmancially 
inilepi ndeiil, but to keep herself oc¬ 
cupied she ran a small ilress shop in 
the rue Rod ier. It was there 1 met 
her, and a deep friendship developed 
between us. 
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In 1933, when my brother Irving 
(iial sudtlcnly in Paris, Kitty saw me 
tliroiigh the lerriblc emergency and 
even made the arrangements for his 
burial in Perc Lachaise ccmelcry. 
'‘riirec years later, at the death of my 
hiiskmd, she cabled me to come to 
live with licr in Paris. I was lost wiili- 
out my menfe.lk to look after idv., 
and cabled, graicrully, “Coming.” 

W'e sell led down lo::elher in her 
comfortable motlern apartnu'ni, sliar- 
ing a pleasant existence lor which 
oiir inoticrale means siilkced. 

The end ol onr ivory lr)wer exist¬ 
ence came one d.iv before I he Nazis 
i /iiereil Paris- -June 13, ly p'. Se¬ 
cure in the belief thai the hrench 
wtuild, as Premier Paul Reynaiid 
had said, delend Paris biii'ding by 
buikling, we hai! ignored [x-rsisient 
rumors ami growing jxmic. Pul on 
tiia.l day, when repealed phone c.'ills 
lo our Irieiuls brought no resjionse, 
we woke up to the realization that 
all had lied. 

"I'll call the \merican I'.mbassy,” 

I said, still disbelieving, “d'liex 'll tell 
me il tlie Cj'ermans are going lo be¬ 
siege Paris.” 

A startled voice answered me: 
”.\rc you still in town.' Don't yon 
know that the government has 
moved to "l onrs.^ 'I’he (lermans will 
he in Paris in a matter ol lunirs!’’ 

In a sort ol blind Irenzy we jiackeil 
what we could into our car and lied. 

Hut we had dclaved loo long. 
Route Nationale No. 20, which con¬ 
nects Paris \> iih the .south of I'rancc, 
Was too narrow to hold the stream of 


frightened humanity which tried to 
(low along it lo safetv. In autos, on 
loot, on bicycles, thousands of ref¬ 
ugees blocked the road ahead of us 
lor 200 miles, almost unmoving. 
Next morning we were still on the 
outskirts ol the city, and learned that 
the (Ii rmans were e.li eady in Paris. 

“ J he next lime we come to a 
crossroad, ’ Kitty said suddenlv, “Pm 
going to get oil this accursed high¬ 
way and try lo cut through the 
country by the hack roads.” 

'J'he lust crossroad was not much 
more than a dirt [lalh winding be¬ 
tween plowed lields. Hut it was dry 
and hard, and we were a[)le to make 
ijo miles .an hour. 

.'\iid llien tlie hlowc'une. Ahead of 
ns, tlie ro:i'I filled with auif)mobiles 
— coming lr)ward us! .As the first 
cars reached us, people shouted: 
"’J'urn back! 'runi back! 'Plic Ger¬ 
mans are behind us!" 

It was dark when wc neared the 
higliwav again, ^^’e were alunit too 
yards away when we heard a faint 
hum which rose tf)a fierce crescendo 
over our heaiis. With a jerk, Kilty 
slopped the car. 

W e couh! see the hlack luilk of ihc 
airplane against tin: dark sky, and 
tile llame spilling from the nozzles 
of its niachine guns as it poured 
dcalli into the trapped ranks below. 

In seconds, the highway was emp¬ 
tied. 'I error-stricken drivers turned 
their cars oil the road into trees, into 
ditches. Some overturned and their 
occupants .squirmed out and ran. 
Only a few cars remained in the 
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n)ad, the hgurcs in them motionless. 
7 ’hey had not joined the mad rush to 
get oft the road, because they were 
dead, 

W’hcn the plane had passed out of 
hearing, mcji and women began to 
creep cautiously out of the ditches. 
Some stood aimlessly in the fields, 
riicy had been going somewhere, 
running from a danger behind them. 
Hut now the danger had caught up 
to them, an(.l they stood traj^ped, 
with nowhere to go, nothing to do. 
We were trapped with them. 

In the darkness the noise of many 
motors was heard, and with a rush, 
the Cierman army was upon us. 

I'iisi came motoreyele troops, 
speeding southward through tlieiiark 
with complete assurance tiiat the 
|■'!.nK■s aluatl of th.em would have 
swept the road clear. Light armored 
cars followed, then tanks burst upon 
us. rumbling down the main high- 
^\ay, from the crossroads, through 
the fields. "Lhey seemed to be every¬ 
where, to p(?ssess the whole earth. 
I'.very 200 yards, unfolding in a 
regular pattern behind the moving 
army, a motorcyclist stripped and 
took charge of the civilians. 

The one nearest us came up and 
said, in excellent I'rench, “You will 
go hack to Paris.” 

“l>ui,” Kitty pleaded, ‘‘we want 
lo go to Nice.” 

I he German’s words were prilitc, 
blit there was a sneer on bis lips. 
" That, ; ladame, is the way we arc 
going, ^’oii will go back to I’aris.” 

\\ c turned our car into the high¬ 


way. Hours later, wc stopped at a 
roadside inn, exhausted, ready to 
drop; but the innkeeper, standing in 
the doorway, motioned us awav. “I 
have nothing to give you. million 
people have been through here in the 
last two (la}s.” 

“.\ cup of lea will do.” Kirtv 
saitl, turning lier most winsome smile 
on him. And she marched in and sal- 
down. 

It worked. The innkeeper locked 
the door and produced not only lea, 
hut also a small piece of salami and a 
little eheesc. 

“You are Lnglish?” lie .asked, witii 
interest. “Then you can do some 
thing ior me. I have someone here 
who speaks only i'lngiish. Please tell 
him I shall gel into iroiihlc if lu¬ 
st a vs. ... I am very son v.” .And 
!rom an inner room he led in a tall 
voung man, wearing a leather coal 
over his gr:iv-blue ILM*' uniiorm. 

I hc hoy's name was William Gray, 
he told us. A |iiloi caught at Dun¬ 
kirk, he nad heen unahle to <g(“t to 
the evacuating ships. “If yoii will 
please ask this chap to get me some 
civilian clothes, I’ll he able to lake 
care ol myself,” he explained apolo 
gclically. 

Killy translated. 

"(Jticlh fnlid" tlie innkeeper ex¬ 
claimed. “If he is in civilian clothes, 
the Germans will shoot him as a spy. 
In imiform he'd be treated as a 
prisoner of war.” 

Gray sat still for a moment. J’hcii 
with an embarrassed smile, he rose. 

“I’d better get out of here and not 
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involve anyone,”'he said. “Will you 
please ask I he ijinkeeper how much 

ower 

1 pressed Killy’s arm. ”I')on’l let 
him go,” I whispered. “I lave you 
nolieed — he looks exactly like poor 
Irving wlien he was 20.” Kitty 
had known my hrollier well. “Our 
car is just oiiiside.” I heggetl. “We 
could put him in llie lugg.ige eoni- 
p. lent.” 

I ll ;rg:igt‘ compartmeiu of 
Kitty’s car didn’t o[Hn iiom the 
outside, hut into thi' interior, hehind 
the hack seats. I'.ven if we were 
Slopped hy the Ciermans they’d 
hardly look lor anyone there. 

Kilty heamed on me. “1 say. Mr. 
(I’rav,” she said. “We want to talk 
to you.” 

.And there we were, tw(j middle- 
aged respect able ladies in enemy 
territory, with an I'.nglish pilot on 
our hands, emharked on an adveti- 
lure which even a lew hours ago 
uoiild have seemed laniastic. 

I f TOOK I S all night to reach I’aris. 

With a constriction of the heart 1 
saw the h'allel 'I’ower again, for at its 
loj> the Nazi swastika now Hew. We 
circled tlie .Arc and stopped in front 
of numher 2, rue Halny d’Ayri- 
court — home! 

“Do - 1 gel out first.?” 1 gulped. 1 
S('nsed imaginary Nazis everywhere, 
wailing to pounce upon me. 

“Wail!” Killy whispered tensely. 
A German military giiarti came 
marching down the street, surround¬ 
ing a French soldier. When they hail 
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disajipeared around the corner, Kitty 
turned toward the luggage comparl- 
menl. “Mr. Gray!” 

“Ves,” came his muflled voice. 

“We’re going to gel out now. l-Jut- 
ton your leather coal over your iini- 
lorm, and follow us. Act naturally 
and don’t liesii lie. I lere wc go!” 

I'here was no one in the hall, and 
tlie sell-service elevator was, for 
once, einpiv and waiting on the 
ground lloor. We hurried into the 
apartment. I threw myselt against 
the lloor and pushed the .salcly bolt. 
J'or a moment my legs seemed too 
weak 10 supjiort my weiglit. 

“I shouldn't have let vou take so 

j 

much risf on my account,” William 
Gimv said. “I didn't realize . . .” 
I le looked younger than ever in his 
concern. 

“Now, listen to me, young man,” 
Kilty said lirmly. “We're all in this 
together. Wh.il wc have to tio is 
ligure I'.ow to gel out ol it.” And 
with that she swept olf to her room 
t() lidv up, humming the gav little 
melody which always came into her 
head when she felt parlicularly 
pleased with herself. 

It was easy enough for Kitlv to 
sav that we must find a way out of 
our predicament, hut where could 
we turn for helpf' d he only one who 
shared our secret was our Breton 
maid, Margot, who wc knew would 
not betray us. 'I lic Gestapo was con- 
vlucting its .search for hidilen soldiers 
with characicrisiic thoroughness., 
sliuiiing oil ihc exits to whole city 
blocks at a time, and then methodi- 
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cally ^i;oing through them, house by 
house. We expected daily that they 
\voul<I gel around to us. 

We lived foi a week in an atmos- 
pherc ol constant terror. William 
was inconsolable because lie nas 
causing us so much worry. Once we 
caught him tiptoeing out ilic dooi', 
dressed to leave. Kitty pulkd him 
back and called !;i:n an ungrateful 
brat. r»iii she smiled broadly at him, 
and I here was nothing William could 
do but give in. 

If be had gone, we w-fniidn't have 
had any peace c»f mind for tlic rest 
of on: lives. 1’hc (h‘rmans were now 
sbooling as spies all the lirilish 
soldic:s they caught. 

K n rv was laic for supper one 
niglit, and I knew at once when 
she bree/.cd in ilial site h.ad gooel 
news. "litla!” she burst out, “do you 
rcmcinher Chancelr” 

1 reinen’!'>ered him well. We had 
worked with him at the I*over du 
Sokiat the I'rench ccjuiv.'tlent of 
the r.SQ — before our attempt to 
get out of Paris. 

“J i;m into liim on the subv/ay,*’ 
Kitty said. “1 trust Kim, and li.iiik 
he can Iselp us. ^^'c’rc seeing him lo- 
morr.ow afternoon.” 

Wc sat togcllier in tlie living room 
after .sujipcr, drinking the List of our 
tre.asurcd colfce, i.dking ol that 
interview next d.iy wiiieh wc hoped 
would end our 'troubles. I'or ibc 
first tim , I saw a smile on William’s 
face. 

And llicn the doorbell rang. 


Totlay, that strident peal is months 
behind me, but 1 feel again the chill 
wliicb sei/.ed my whole l)ody. T can 
still sec the frightened face of Mar 
got as she slipped into the room aiici 
closed the door. 

“ i'hc Cermans arc here.” 

Kit IV w:is the Iirsl to recover 
“SoldiJrsr” 

i • K T ■ ‘ I ■ 

iNo, Civilians. 

“Tiie Gestapo!” Kitty gasped. 

In the silence, I coulil beat her 
breathing, '.riien she swung to me. 
“l ake liill to your room. 'I'ry to 
hule him.” She cast a swift glance 
around the room. “'Jake l!ie iliird 
cup with you. I lurry!” 

As wc went out, she lifted her 
voice in a tone indicating impatience 
with a friglileiK'd serv;ini: “Don’t 
be silly, M:irgol. Don’t keep the 
gcp.tknien wailing.” 

William sat on the edge ol the 
sofa in my room, his head bent for¬ 
ward, bis hands clenched. 1 wim- 
dered il he were praying. It seeineil 
to me tlait llie |)olice, on the ritber 
side ol the do(»r, must be able to 
hear llic be lting of my heart. 

In mv terrilied coiilusion, two 
familiar objccis suddenly took on 
clarity the pliotographs OU: my 
diTssi r of my husband and my 
broiliLi'. I could bear the verv Uines 
of their voices within me, as I bad 
heard them so often when thev were 
alive. “Well, Jitta, you’ve got your¬ 
self into a pretty mess. But don’t 
lose your head. We’ll fix everything.” 

And suddenly 1 understood how 
my brother really could help. I 
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irtol to llif sofn, gnispcd 
Ihv ihc arm. “Quick! Take your 
;cloilies oirand get into bed. Preteinl 
vou’re ill.” 

'rogetlier we pulled ofi bis oiiier 
clodiiugas I whisperetl my plan. Me 
was in bed in a mailer of seconds. 1 
lied a towel aioiind bis bead - jiisi 
ill lime. I'or at that moment 1 beard 
Killy calling: 

“I'.lia, where are voiir This ei iille- 
jiian wants lo see voiir room.” 

It seemed to me that the piercing 
glance ol the (ie.siapo agent bored 
light through me. Ik hiiul him wen- 
lv(' other plain-ckjlhes iiu-n. ami 
Madame Beiigler, our concierge, rmni 
lii i belligerent mien it was easy lo sec 
they would get no helji Irom her. 

‘ This is my dear American lrl«. nd, 
Mrs. Shiber,” Killy said. “She linds 
hersell an unwilling victim ol llie 
war — far from home. like voursell.” 

I sieeletl invsell lo be natural. 
“Voiril have lo excuse the appear¬ 
ance ol my room. Mv brother is in 
bed with inieslinal llu - ihere’s so 
much of it in town now. I hoin- voii 
oii’t have lo (lisiurb him.” 1 diiln'l 
are look at Kitly lor lear I’d betray 
lysell. • 

“1 lis pajH is, please,” the Cicsiapo 
man said curtly. 

I oj^'iied the drawer in my burcxui 
imd look out Irving’s red wallet, 
"iih his American passport and 
‘ ientily card. I blessed my.sclf mow 
dial I had kept them. 

riie Gestapo oflicialflipped hastily 
ihrough the. pages of the }iassp()rl, 
eamc to the picture of niy brother. 


and flashed a swift glance at the man 
in the bed. William made a realistic 
invalid with the towel about bis 
head, and his unshaven face adileil 
years to bis appearance. 

The policeman examined the 
iileiuiiy card more closely. “Wliv 
hasn’t this caril beiii renewed.'" be 
askeil. 

“We bad intendt'd to return to 
America long ago, il bis bealib bad 
iieeii belter. Under llu: circumstances 
it seemed baixlly worth while.” 

1 knew that iinicnewed identitv 
c.irils \M-re not unusual, and so, ap 
p.irenily, <lid the (k rinan. I Ic asked 
lor my papers, checked them, an 1 
lell llic bedroom with a Irigid word 
ol thanks. 1 l)realhed again. 

r»ui back in the living room, the 
(h.siapo o.'iicer askeil Madame lleiig- 
ler lor the list ol lenanis. lie looked 
ihroiigb it carelullv. “I do noi lind 
the name ol .M.tdamc’.s lirother,” be 
said. 

Mv knees weakeneil again, but 
Killy sa.iil calmlv, “Irving isn't a 
regiil.'ir tenant, ol course'. I le has only 
bieii licrc since he ne eded someone 
t(') lake care ol him.” 

.Mine. Heiigler rose nobly to the 
occasion. “I'm sorrv, sir,” she .said, 
“/e suls iiUoiC-— 1 lorgot about the 
genllcinan. lie never asked me lor a 
cerlihcaie ol domicile, so he isn’t on 
mv list.” 

■r 

rite Nazi sal down at the table 
slowly, look out bis fountain pen. 
What did he intend to write, 1 
wondered? A warrant for our arrest? 
But he took the list of tcnaiils and 
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aikied to it in his own writing the 
name of my brother Irving! 

As the door closed behind the 
policemen, Kitty sprang to ii and 
pushed t he bolt. We looked into each 
other’s eyes in silence. Both of us 
knew that if the Gestapo checked 
our statements against French pub¬ 
lic records we would staiul convicted 
of harboring the enemy in our apart 
ment and supplying liim with the 
papers of a dead man. 

In the doorway of my room ap 
peared a pale-faced unshaven young 
man in his underwear, a towel tied 
around his head. 


“What happened?” asked William 


Gray. 

And with that we went olf into 
peals ol hysterical laughter. 


T iik nkxt afternoon. \vc went to 
see Chancel. Kitty openetl tl'.e 
conversation cautiously. 1 le sensed 
the general trend of her talk, and in 
terruptecl her with a smile. 

"\la chcrc niiiJu/nc,'' he said. “I 
didn't change my politics when l!;e 
Germans came in. I'^xacily what son 
ol a scrape have you got into?” 

Kitty gulped. “We’re hiding an 
Faiglish pilot in our apart ment," 
And she told him the whole story, 
including last night's visit Irom the 
(lestajX). 

M. Chancel whistlcxl “Well! 'I'hat’s 
quite an exploit for tw*j laiiies who 
rerlainlv wouldn’t he taken hy ajjy 
one for adventuresses. It's a pity you 
didn’t: come to me at once. \’ou 


would ha\'c saved yourselves a grea: 
deal oJ worrv.” 

Chancel, it seemed, belonged toai 

underground group which hclpei 

soldiers escape into unoccupied ter 

ritory. 'fhe organization had a hoii'Ji 

on the Left Bank, where refugee 

could slay until traveling passe 

could be secured lor tiiem. Fhei 

ihev were sent by train to olhc 
^ « • 

friends who em ned an estate on ihi 
frontier. Front there they crosse*: 
over into imoccuiiicd France. 

“But if your boy doc^su’t: speal 
I'rencli,” Chancel said, “he ca'i’; 
travel safely by train.” 

“I'll lake him to the frontier estaiv 
in the car,” Kitty saitl. 

"1 hat’s not so easy now. ^’oi 
can't buv gasoline, von know.” 

Chancel suddenly slappc-d his lianc 
down hard on the table. “1 have it 
'The Foyer du Solilat is still operal 
ing, under the Ciermaiis. Oiler yoUi 
services again, and you can put du 
Red Cross emblem <jn your ear am 
be allowed lo gallons ol gasoline . 
week. Besides, vuu'll have an exciist 
for moving about tlie country, visit 
ing hospitals and prison camps." 

I he actual escape ol William (Ira) 
was so iiiie\'cnlful as lo be alinos 
disappointing. 

We secured our identification pa 
pers from the I'oyer dii Soldat aiK 
began visiting hospitals in the Fari 
region. Chancel procured a trave 
permit for William, and when every 
thing was readv we sioweil him oiici 
more in the baggage comparlmcni 
We h.id parcels and gills Jrom ihi 
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l over Hii Soldat for a iniir.lKr of 
liiililary hospitals, but c ’.r lirsL slop 
Avas at llic small town op. the clcniar- 
cation line, where we lound Chan- 
ctTs friends wiihoiii trouble. 

A week later, MaiLiol rii. led into 
the- lixing room waving a posicard. 
William hatl sent a cautious mcssaiic 
t; Ming us that he had been promised 
he might soon “visit his parents.” 
1 knew that meant J'ngland, and I 
was so hapj'V that 1 would almost 
Jiaxe been willing to start a similar 
pioeess all over again. 

Vet when Kilty suggested somc- 
thiinj ol the sort, I was terrified. She 
had come across what seemed lo her 
.1 xery interesting advertisement in 
l\/r/sSoir. dhe “Missing Persons” 
column was now the most widely 
read j\in ot the paper in I'rance — 
harillv anvonc was without a friend 

^ J 

or relative who had disappeared in 
the war. l\ins-Soir, a pro-Cierman 
paper since the Na/.is hail come in, 
published several liumlreil such ad¬ 
vertisements daily, 'riiis one seemed 
(lillerent. 

loiKuhan Burke is looking for his 
Iriends ami ae(|uaiiitan^cs. Address 
Military 1 losjiital, Doulleiis (Somme). 

“d’hat’s an P'nglish name,” Kitty 
said ihoiighlfully. “Who ever heard 
ol a I'renchman named jonalhan? 
I m going to write to him.” 

“Killy!” I said, alarmed. “You 
aren’t trying .to hunt up more 
I'.nglish soldiers, are you?” 

"\o-o. But if I run across any, the 
least I can do is get them to Chancel.” 


“You aren’t deceiving me in the 
least,” I retorted. 

A few days later she brought me a 
note, written in linglisli and signed 
with Jonalhan Ihirkc’s name: “It 
will be wonderful to have someone 
to tall: lo . . . I shall look forward 
to your visit.” 

“ J'he l-oyer du Soldat expects us 
lo lake packages lo soldiers,” she 
said, eyeing me eagerly. 

“All right,” 1 said. “When shall 
we go? I’m going, too, \’ou know, to 
keep you out of trouble.” 

We set out for Doullens earlv the 
next morning, with our customary 
jiackages ol food and cigarettes for 
the soldieis. Kitty also carried a box 
wraiiped in brown paper, about 
which she was noncoinmilial, 

“Just something I want lo leave 
at the I'oycr on the way back.” 

'fhe military hospital at Doullens 
was still operated by its French slaii, 
though under the control of the 
Germans. Two German guards, 
standing si inly at cither side of the 
gate, appeared not to notice us. 
Inside, the place x\as dark, filthy, and 
infested with vermin. 

We wandered through the hos¬ 
pital, talking with the soldiers, keep¬ 
ing an eye out for Jonalhan Burke. 
In till- garden wc noticed an Fnglisli 
oflicer, silting by himself on a bench. 
His BAF uniform was crumj-ilcd and 
failed, and he wore a bandage over 
liis right eye. As wc approached, he 
.seemed suddenly to come to life. 

“I hoped you would come,” he 
said. “But I didn’t dare count on it.’* 
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“You’re a countryman of mine,*’ 
Kitty answered. “It’s disgusting that 
you must slay in this filthy place.’’ 

“Maybe it seems so to you,’’ he 
replied in a low voice, “but I’m 
stalling for time. I’m perfectiy fit 
to leave, and when they tliscover 
tliat, they'll send me to prison. 
'^I'here’s hardly any guard here, and 
1 might be able to escajie. Hut 
tliere’s little chance of escaping from 
})rison.” 

Kitty paced a few nervous steps 
from the bench, then turned back. 

“Would you like me to lake you to 
J’aris?’’ she almost whispered. 

Burke clutched at her haml. “I low, 
Mrs. Beaurepos.^ Oh, (lod ... I 
know you wiint tf) help-- I)iit whar 
can a woman do.^ You’re just licked 
before you start.” He pressed trem¬ 
bling fingers over his bandage. 

Kitty said softly, “You are mis¬ 
taken, Mr. Burke. We can get you 
to Paris, and then into unoccupied 
1 'ranee - - and we will.” 

d’he cold terror which had left me 
with the .sale departure of William 
Gray Hooded me again. 

Kilty produced the mysterious 
brown paper parcel she had brought 
from Paris. “IIere‘s a pair of over¬ 
alls,” she said. “Our car is parked 
on the other side of that low wall, 
where all tho.se bushes arc. Behind 
the back .seat is the opening to the 
luggage compartment. (lel in — it's 
roomy enough - close it behind you, 
and wai.,” 

She looked at me. I suppose she 
expected a protest, but what coukl 


I .say with Burke beside us, visible 
vibrating with hopc.^ 

The hardest thing 1 ever did in mv 
life was to walk back through the 
wards, talking with patients as it 
nothing had happened. In the cor¬ 
ridor, a blonde young man who 
seemed to have been wailing for u.'; 
limped toward us. 

“I'm Pawrence Meehan —1 saw 
YOU with Burke. Please - get me 
out, too." I le was trembling all over 
and looked very ill. 

“You have a fever,” I .said. 

“No.it’s only my leg wouiul. 

It’s nearly healed. I’ll be all right if 
1 can gel out of here." 


“Look," Kitty said. "We can take 
only one at a lime in our car. If the 
CJermans don’t catch us, we’ll come 
back for you." She strode olf with¬ 
out a back\\ard look, and I scurried 
after bet like a .scared kitten. 

At the gate, Killy said loudly, 
“Wail here. I'll drive I hccararouiul.” 

I siockI riselid with terror, watch 
ing her slop the car in front of the 
two (German sentries. “What time 
do you open the gates lor visitors in 
the morning.^’’ she asked in German. 
One of them told her. 

“\\c may have to make .several 
trips here," she said coolly. “Have a 
cigarette.^'’ lie accepted one, and 
struck a light for hers. 


''Diinl{c schiin^" she said, and 
started the car. 

1 was about to upbraid her, when 
she. spoke quietly, without looking 
toward me. “I wanletl him to .see 
there was no one in the car but u.s.” 
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“Kitty, you’re a wonder! But 
suppose he had asked us to open the 
1 uggage com pa r l men t ? ” 

“I lockcxl it. And I would have 
told him I’d left the key in Paris.” 

With Burke safely in our apart¬ 
ment, Kitty anil 1 felt like tried and 
triumphant conspirators, hut he was 
pale and perspiration was streaming 
down his lace. 

“You’re both wonderful,” he said. 
“I wish other h'.nglish soKliers could 
hive my luck. There arc .supptxsed 
to be about Ksook ol them, trapped 
alter Dunkirk, hilling like beasts in 
the woods and caves of northern 
!■ ranee. 'J'hcy are without lood and 
arms, d'hc Cfcrmans have organi/ed 
a special armed motorcycle unit to 
track tliem dow n. I hcre’s no way of 
saving them.” 

P'or a while we sat in gloomv 
silence. After dinner, when Burke 
had gone to bed, Kitty turned to 
me with a ltx)k of determination. 

“luta, you will have to go back 
to America. T can’t simply sit here 
while this cruel manhunt is going on 

.I've got to help my countrymen 

escape. But I have no right to in¬ 
volve yon.” I'or a nwjmeiit 1 couldn’t 
speak. Kitty went on: “I’m not 
brave, F.ita. Pm afraid to die. But 
Jio one who knows how to help these 
men has the right to abandon them. 
U 1 knew the Germans w'ould shoot 
me, I w'ould still try to save these 
I'.nglish lads.” 

“I won’t leave you, Kitty,” I said 
finally. “If you have to save soldiers, 
I have to help you.” 


O UR MAIN problem was to get in 
touch with the soldiers. We 
finally decided to use the “Missing 
Persons” column, just as Burke had 
ilonc. Kilty went out early next 
luorning to insert an advcrlisemenl 
in Piiris'Soir: 

William Gray is liKiking for his friends 
anil relatives. .\ililre.s.s Cafe Modernc, 
rue Rixlicr, Paris. 

We ilidn’t dare, of course, use 
eillier of our names, or our addre.ss. 
But William Ci’rav was safclv out of 
(I’crinaii lerriiory. And Kitlykncw 
the proprietor of the Cafe Moderne, 
M. Durand, a loyal h'rcnchman 
who promised lo ileliver secretly to 
us any mail which arrived for Wil¬ 
liam Grav. 

fust as we were starting for the 
Teh Bank house wiili Burke, Chan¬ 
cel arrived with bail news. One of 
the group had turned iraiior, and 
on the night before, the Left Bank 
house had been raiilcd by the Ge¬ 
stapo. The Nazis also knew about the 
Iron tier eslale. 

"'I’hen ihcy’ll be here any min¬ 
ute!” I gasped. 

“Oh, no!” Chancel answered. 
“You’re all right. Phe traitor knew 
only a few' of us. Our friend at the 
Prefecture — the one who fixes up 
the exit visas for us — is trusted 
completely by the Germans, and 
he knows everything they know. 
'They’ve ncv'cr heard of you.” 

Our accomplice in the Prefecture 
had warned our friends, and fortu¬ 
nately everybody had got away 
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from the two houses in time, but 
ilie escii}x* route was no good any 
more. Chancel himself was headed 
for the unoccupied zone. “1 shall 
stay there long enough to grow a 
hearil,” he said, “and organize a 
group to take care ol the men we 
smuggle across the line. I’ll gel in 
touch with YOU when I come back." 

lie lcH)k his leave, and with him 
wejit the slight courage! his presence 
hail given us. We could hear Lieii- 
tenaiU Ilurke pacing back and forth 
i[i the bedroom. Mis safety was our 
chief iniinediale problem. 

“'i'here's only one thing to do. 
I'-tia,’’ Kitty .sakl. “'I'onioi'ow we 
must find some ]''rench peasant liv¬ 
ing on the border who’ll agree to 
smuggle Hurke across." 'I’hen she 
interrupted herself. “We can’t do it 
tomorrow! W’e have to get J.aw reiice 
Meehan." 

“Kitt\! You aren't going to 
bring him here ”o\v!” 

She looked at me in surprise. “Not 
bring him here.' liut we promiseil." 

O VR SECOND trip to Doullens was 
a (juick one. Meehan was in 
bed, looking very ill. 1 lis eyes lighted 
up, but he was clever enough to 
make no sign of recognition. Kilty 
stopped at the bed next to his, then 
steered me otit into the corridor. 
As wc passed the hospit.il ollice, the 
door swung open and a French 
major barred our way. 

“I am Major 'J’hibaud, in charge 
here. I believe you ladies have hon¬ 
ored us with a prcNious visit,” he 


said slow'ly. Then, abruptly, “Will 
you kindlv tell me where Lieu- 
tenant Burke is.-” 

My heart leaj>t into my throat, 
but Kilty said calmly, “You must 
be a mind, reader. We have just been 
through the wards looking for him.” 

Major Thibaud scrutinized Kilty 
carefully. 'J'hen he stepped back 
through the diKjr, saying, “Kindly 
come into my oflice.” Inside, he 
motioned us to be .seated. 'I’hen he 
paced back and forth slowly. 'J’he 
silente anti the tension W'ere unbear¬ 
able. J*'inally he slopjxxi before us. 

"1 have of course mtide a careful 
investigation. You, .Mine. Beaure- 
pos, aic British-born. It therefore 
tloes not sui })rise me that after your 
visit one of the very few Faiglish 
prisoners here should e.scape. 1 am 
not a fool. Mine. Beaurepos. That 
you helped Lieutenant Burke to 
escape is ob\ious. It is my tluty to 
hand you over to the German au 
ihorilies. 1 am a soldier. It is my 
habit to olxy orders." 

He paused for another instant. 
My heart was beating madly. 

"But I am not only a soldier, 
ladies," he saiib slowly. “I am a 
Frenchman. 'I’hal is why 1 have not 
yet reported the distippearanee of 
Lieutenant Burke.” llis lone sud¬ 
denly became sharj), as though he 
were issuing an order. 

“You ladies must leave this hos- 
j)ital at onci., and not return. I must 
ask yotir formal promise that you 
will not repeat your act. Such repeti¬ 
tion would very j)robably be fatal to 
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voiirsclvcs. i\nd I ad\ isc you to for- 
i^ct this coiivcrsalioji. I am quite sure 
iliat I shan’t remember it myself." 

I sat bolt upright in my chair, 
thunderstruck at the uncspccledncss 
of this development. Kitty rose. 

“I'hank you, Major," she said, 
holding out her hand. “T am very 
haj^py to meet a real Frenchman." 

Major 'rhibaikl toc^k her hanil. 
“You will pardon me," he saitl drily, 
“if 1 take the prccaiil ioji of escorting 
you to your car." 

\\c were several kilometers out¬ 
side Doullens belore 1 could fiiul 
my voice. “We’ll just have to loi- 
ttet about poor Meihan,” I re¬ 
marked. c surely can’t go back." 

Kitty smiled. “I slipped Meehan a 
iiotc when we were standing at the 
bed next to his,” she said. “He’s in 
I he luggage compartment." 

rhe expression on my lace was loo 
much for her. She started laughing 
s'i liard that she hail to stop the car. 

I couldn't help joining in. And ihcrc 
we sat, bv the roadside, two women 
roaring with laughter in a country 
where laughter had become rare. 

A r THE ai'arimf.'Jt, Meehan had 
L. great dillicully in getting (mt of 
the car. He hobbled into the build¬ 
ing, leaning heavily on us. 

“Everything all right.^" Burke 
called out, coining from the bed¬ 
room. Meehan dropped heavHy to 
the floor and lay there, unmo\ ing. 

Burke bent oVer him with an ex¬ 
clamation. “1 lis wouiul has reopened!" 
Sure enough, one leg of Meehan’s 


nr 

trousers was soaked with blood. 
Great drops dripped to the fl(X)r. 

“Phone for a doctor!" Kilty or¬ 
dered. Then: “No! We can’t tell a 
doctor. Get some towels —" 

The doorbell pealed, loudly and 
insistcntlv. 

Wc stood as though turned into 
statues. 'I’he bell rang again. 

“It’s no use," said Kitty hope 
Icsslv. “We can’t hide this. Juia, 
answer the door." 

Never in my life have I performed 
any task with such reluctance — but 
our fears w’cre unfounded. Henri 
BcMiirc'ixis, Kitty’s husband, en¬ 
tered. I Ic invariably called on Kil iv 
when he W'as in Paris. 'I'his time his 
visit was providential, for after his 
first astonishment had passed, ho 
took complete charge. H(t [ihoncd a 
doctor whom he knew could he 
rrusteil completely. I'he doctor ar¬ 
rived in live minutes. In fifteen, 
Meehan was bandaged and in bed, 
hut the doctor shook his hea<l du¬ 
biously over his coiulition. “He has 
a bad infection," he .said. “But I'll 
do what I can." 

W hen the tioclor had gone, 1 lenri 
solved the rest of ouc prol>lem lor us. 

I 

“My friend I’issler at Liboiirnc has 
vineyards which .stretch across the 
line. I Ic can pass your boys across. 
'I'licre’s a slight charge, though - 
50 francs a head- - tips to German 
sergeants.” fic grinned. “It seems 
that the Hcrrenvolk like to make a 
little small change now and then. 

“I know a man at the Prefecture, 
too," he went on, “who'll give us 
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jiiisscs in French n.imes for your 
r.ii^lish friends, '^'oii needn’t worry 
— ‘they’ll be all right.” 

I could see tears of joy in Kilty’s 
eves A few hours ago we had thought 
(>ur situation was Ijojieless. 

N ]:\'r MouMNo. F.milc, Durand’s 
h(W, broughi. us Jetlers ad- 
diissed to William (Iray, C'ale Mo- 
deriK. Kilty lore one ojuii. It con¬ 
tained no message, only an address; 

B. W. St (m e 

J2, ni(.‘ de la (hire, Kcinis 

“ riiat looks suspicious lo me.” I 
said. 

“Dh dear,” Killy said lo Piurl.e. 
'‘l.lia is going lo see the line hand 
of the (lesiapo heliind every one of 
th.ese lellers.” 

ri'.e ncM letter w;is in I'rcnch: 

I )i AK Sue 

I am the parish priesi oj ('omhy- 
snr ('oncia , and I am writing von at 
the recjiiesi ol a lew ol my parish- 
ionr-rs who seim to reeogiii/c an old 
fiiend in yon. According to them, f 
can approach yon with conlulence 
on a matter vcin im'Mj'iaiU to mv 

^ J • 

COP (’legation. 

« n 

( nr chnrch building is in need of 
nre.eiii repairs, (»ther\\ise this beauti- 
fni puKinct of the art of iht Mitidle 
Ages V ill undoubtedly colLipse - - 
u catastrophe which may Ik; ex- 
jieeied any tlay- - and irreparahle, 
irreplaceable values would he lost. 

I have already secured the permis¬ 
sion of tl.c Chnrch and the local au¬ 
thorities for this rcsioralion project. 

1 beg you, my dear sir, lo iniorm 


me immediately when anti where we 
can meet to discii.ss the broadening 
of our collection campaign. 

Asking Ciod's blessing upon vtui, I 
urn, 

Yoiirs very faithfully, 

Father Cdirisliaii K.ivier 

‘‘Tit'll :>ii appeal for fuiitls,” I said. 

“l-tia!” Kilty almost screamed. 
“It \\as addressed lo ^^'illiam (iray, 
in answer to our advertisemcnll 
It’s wriiien .so we’ll imderstand, 
and no one else, l.isien: ‘A few of 
my parishioners seem to recogni/.c an 
old friend iti you.’ 1 le must he in 
touch with .some ol the men in 
William (iraN’s unit, ‘.\ccoriling to 
them 1 can a|^proach vou with confi¬ 
dence.' ‘A caiasirophe may he ex¬ 
pected any day’--in other words, 
liis ‘congregalion’ ma^■ be discov- 
eifd anti arrested.” 

We all agreed that the letter 
seemed genuine, anti Kitty checked 
on l-aiher ('.hristian Ra\ ier at ihc 
ollice t)j the Bishop t)l Baris. She 
reasonetl correctly that he must 
actually havt a fuml lor the resttmi- 
titni ol his church, so that in ca.se 
ol investigation his “ctilleciion” Ici- 
lers would seem'inntnenl. She came 
hack jubilant, and we set uul im- 
inetliaiely Itj see hat lit r ('hristian. 

I rom his letter I had expected a 
saintly old man, complete with long 
while hcartl. Insleatl, he turned ouc 
lo he young, bright-eyed anti ener¬ 
getic, 1 jutlgetl no more than 28. 

He suggestetl lhai we talk in the 
rectory behind the church and Icil 
us tliruugh the gartlen iiiit) a smtiil 
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low'ccilingcd room. He told us there 
were iit least looo Flnglish soldiers 
hiding in the Conchy-sur-Conehc 
forests, and that he maintained reg¬ 
ular contact with them. 

“But I don’t think they can re¬ 
main hidden very much Ioniser. 

c * 

'I'hey arc so starved, so exhausied. 
My congregation gives all the food 
and clothing they can spare, hut wc 
are so closely rationed that even if 
they ga\'c ail, it would not be enough. 

1 can get itlentity cards and escort 
them to Paris a few at a time, if you 
can lake care of them from then on. 
Can you tlo that?” 

“\Ve certainly can,’* said Kitiv. 
And she tolil him of our escape route 
from Paris, which coukl start oper¬ 
ating in about a week. 

'Phe young priest closed his eyes 
for a moment. “You arc like an an¬ 
swer to my prayers.” 

I AWUi-Nci;. Mki'.ii.w had res|-X)ndcil 
^ amazingly to the doctor’s treat¬ 
ment, and Would soon be strong 
enough to travel. We anticipated 
sending him olf with Ihirke. Henri’s 
friend at the Prefecture hatl secured 
lor us a large number of blank per¬ 
mits, on which we could iill in names 
and details. But one morning the 
newspapers announced that the death 
penalty would be. imposed on any 
persons found aiding Pnglisli soldiers 
to escape. 

“I must go to Libourne and see 
Tissier at once,” Kilty said. “I’m 
afraid this order will frighten him 
out of helping us.” 


Since we already had passes for our 
two refugees, how'cvcr, she decided 
to take them w'ith her. She returned 
full of praise for M. Tissier. 

“Burke and Nfcehan are safely 
over tlic horder,” she said. “.M. Ti.s- 
sier is a wonderful old chap. When 
I mentioned the rleaih decree to him, 
he just sjiai ‘1 went through the 
war,’ he .said. ‘I might 
have l)eeii killed a thousand times. 
Now another war has passed over 
my heail, and I’m still .safe. I figure 
I'm tliat much ahead of the game 
already, and I can’t lose.’” 

Killy wrote at once tm Father 
(diristian. telling him that every¬ 
thing was ready to begin his collec¬ 
tion campaign, and in a few' davs he 
arrived at the apartment with four 
boys. Provided with traveling per¬ 
mits, they took the c\ ening train for 
Lilxniinc. 

'Pi-ssier was to notify us of their 
safe arrival, but two days jiasscd 
without word from liiin, and we bad 
bcgim to fear that .something had 
happened to them, when Tissier 
himself turned up. 

“You ladies made a had mistake,” 
he informed us bluntly. “In tlic 
lutLirc, YOU must not let those ho\s 
travel without a quick-witted escort 
who can an.s^^•er questions for them 
— ill French." 

'Phe English boys, it developed, 
had escaped arrest only by a miracle. 
FYench gendarmes, checking the pas¬ 
sengers on the train, had discovered 
that they all had ollicial permits, but 
were unable to speak French. If the 
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French passcng(‘r.s in the com par i- 
ment had not j^rcneslcd indignantly, 
the gendarmes woiilci liavc taken the 
hoys oil the train. It had been a 
close call. 

“What on earth can we do?” 
si»hed Killv. “Fve no ulea where 
to iind escorts lor them.” 

M. 'J'issier hadn’t been gone half 
an hour belore .Martioi annftunced 
another visitor — a M. Corbier. 

“I don’t know him,” Killv said 

(listnistrullv. "What does he want?" 
* 

.Margot didn't answer, for M. 
('.orbier simply opened the iloor and 
walked in. He looked like a I'rench 
doctor — black, uneven beard, thick- 
rimmed spectacles. We stared at him. 

“.My dear ladies,” he .said, ‘‘I’m 
happy to .see you don’t recogni/.e 
me.” 

Kittv and 1 .shouted almost in 
unison: “C'hancel!” 

Chancel was now woiking lor a 
new organization whose object was 
to smuggle to b'.ngland any I'rench- 
men who wanted to light with de 
(iaulle. He had come to ask us to 
work with him. and wheji Kitty ex¬ 
plained our problem, he saw at once 
how he could lit his phms to ours. 

“Nothing is easier,” he said. 

“Whenever you have F.nglishinen 
to .send, let me know, and I’ll pro¬ 
vide the same numlxr ol I'rench 
boys on their way to join de Gaulle.” 

“God must have sent you to us 
once again,” Kitty said to him. 

Kittv’s icmark stuck in niv mind. 

0 m 

It was true, that we had experienced 
iniraciilous luck again and again. 


^^a.s it all luck, or was it the guiding 
Jiand of Provitlence? 

We now had a route of e.scape not 
simply to the unoccupied zone, but 
all the way to hingland! 

Hy November; we had .sent out 
over io(t Englishmen, accompanied 
by an equal number of I'renchmen. 
'I'he process operated with clockwork 
precision, ^^’e lucame .so used to it 
that we hardly ever thought of the 
clanger. Hut realization of it was not 
far away. 

B v OcroBiuc our wholesale trallic 
in escapes had run us into finan¬ 
cial dilhculiies. 'I raveling expenses, 
including the francs per head for 
gelling the men across the border, 
amounted to a substantial .sum; but 
even more expensise was leeding 
them while they were in Paris. We 
had only three food cards in the 
household, and as we olten found it 
impossibletoobtaineven theamounts 
of ftXKl we were legallv entitUxi to 
buy, we had to resort to the Hlack 
Market, })aying Irom lo to 20 times 
the legal rate fixed by the authori¬ 
ties. Any protest at the high prices 
would hasc meant cutting olf the 
only available .source of surplus focxl. 

Killy knew some well-to-do fim- 
ilies in the Free Zone who wrmld be 
glad to help; but she couldn’t, of 
course, write to them; she would 
have to go lo see them. 

“How long must vou be gone.?” I 
asked. I tried to mask with a smile the 
fear 1 lell at being left alone. 

“Two weeks — possibly three. 
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Don’t worry, Etta . . . if anything 
happens, you can always go to 
Chancel.” 

I’allicr Christian sent me three 
p.'irllcs (luring the first week of 
Kitty’s absence, anti three times 1 
haiulecl them over to Chaneel’s es¬ 
corts. Ilartlly half an hour after the 
ihiril group had been started on 
dieir wav, Emile, the hov from 
Durand’s cafe, came to the do<jr and 
askeil lor Isittv. ”M. Durand savs 
there is a Mr. Stowe in the calc wlm 
wants to talk to Iter, Madame.” 

“Mr. Stowe” was the name which 
had been signed to one of the letters 
we had received from the advertise¬ 
ment in Viiris'Soir. 

J'or a moment 1 sat paralyzed. 
I low did this man know Kilty's 
name.? Our advertisement had men- 
lioned onlv William (Jrav. 

I must (.'.scape! Perhaps I could still 
get to the uiioecupied zone, out ol. 
danger. Put then Kitty would re- 
lurn and find me gone. I began to 
grow calmer. Aft er all, we had avoided 
dangers before. 

I went to a small restaurant a 
block away from the Qile Moilernc, 
and told Emile to it’ll M. Durand to 
slip out to meet me. 

M. Durand came at once. 

“Did you give our addre.ss to this 
Mr. Stowe?" 1 asked. 

"Of course not,” he answered. 
“.Mme. Kilty told me not to give 
the address to any(jne. I'he man 
asked for William Gray. I.sent Ear.ile 
ar(Rind to you.” 1 breathed again. 
"You may be sure, Madame, 1 am 
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not so stupid as 1 look. 1 told him 1 
didn’t know any William Gray. I 
suggested that he wait, and if Wil¬ 
liam Gray came in to ask for mail, i 
would introduce them.'’ 

"What do yrni think ol: him, M. 
Durand?’’ 

"Well . . . liis l^rencli wa.sn’t bad 
— not, perhaps, quite like an Eng¬ 
lishman's ]’'rench. I le s;iid he was 
afraid to speak English, though his 
voice was .so low no one could possi¬ 
bly—” lie slopped suddenly, his 
mouth ajar. '"Dlahlcl One je suis 
sliipUcl He lit a cigarette while he 
was talking. It was the kind they 
I.S.SUC to German .soldiers.” 

I grasped his hand across the table. 
“Sit light, .NI. Durand. Your Mr. 
Stowe i.s a Gestapo man.” 

I lis lace intncd while. “What shall 
[ do? What will happen to me?” 

"[ have traveling permits,” [said. 
"You could go to lh(,* station now 
and lake a train to the unoccu]>ie(j 
zone.” 

“i\o,l’ lie moaned. “My wife- 
my children — all I have is here. " 
1 lis face clouded as though he were 
grappling with a dilficult idea, then 
it spread into a broad smile. “There 
is a way out — a beautiful way. J 
am going to phone (Jesiapo hcad- 
(juarters that there is a suspicious 
Englishman in my caf(:. 'J’hcn they 
cannot possibly suspect me.” 

Hardly had he left the table, when 
I was seized with fear that we had 
made a mistake. Suppose Mr. Stowe 
really were an English soldier? I 
walked to the cafe and sat down on 
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the terrace. I had to see what hap¬ 
pened, to reassure myself If J could. 

A German orticial car drove up 
and three men iiimped out. I'hcy 
went into the calc and in a moment 
came out wiili another man, whom 
two ol tliein were holding hy the 
arms. My heart sank. Apparently 
we had been wrong. 

But as they stepped into the dusk 
of the street, they all broke out into 
boisterous laughter, 'rhey climbed 
into the car, and “Mr. Stowe,” still 
laughing, courteously ofTered the 
others cigarettes from a package 
which 1 was t]uite sure now was 
(I'crman military issue. 

It was a few days later that Du¬ 
rand burst into the apartment, a 
newspaper in his hantl, and rage in 
his lace. “Have you gone cra/.v.^” 
he shouted. 

1 read the advertisement on which 
lie was holdijig a trembling linger. 

\\ illiain Clrav (lorineiK ol I )iiMkirk) 
is lfK>king lor his Irieiuls. .Address: 
C’ale Moderne, rue Rodier, Paris. 

“M. Durand." I said, “we did not 
place this a«lvertisement. We gave no 
orders that ours should be repealed." 

He looked at me imciriainly. 
" riien, who did, Madame.'” 

"d’he Gestapo." I .said. 1 was .sure 
of it. “They wanted to.see whom you 
would come to wlien you saw it.” 

Dicul" Durand was stricken. 
“What have 1 done.' Wliat can 1 
do now.^’ 

“Nothing," I .said. “II they have 
followed you, the damage is done. 


Omhet 

You arc a good Frenchman, M. 
Durand. If William (jray docs re¬ 
ceive any mail, I’m sure you will see 
it isn’t delivered to the Gestapo.” 

'Y iiF„\RT was in my mouth 
all tlay. That night I went 
through the apartment, clo.set by 
closet, drawer by draw’er, leaving 
nothing itnburnetl that might be in¬ 
criminating. I was eating my break¬ 
fast the next morning when the 
do(»rbell rang. 

'J’wo men stood in the hall. 

“Where is Mine. Heaurepos.'” 

“At dours,” 1 .said. 1 knew' I 
mustn’t admit .she had left the occu¬ 
pied /(ine. 

“When will she be b.ick.'" 

“Whv are vou asking me the.se 
questions.^” 

He produced a badge. “German 
Secret Police.” 

Somehow the .scene was anti¬ 
climax. I'or five months 1 had lived 
in dread of this moment. And now 
that it had come, I was calm and 
cool. 'Hie event was so much less 
spectacular than 1 had expected — 
simply two men in civilian clothc.s, 
with briefcases, standing politely at 
my dt>or, like salesmen. 

'Hie Cic.sta[io men a.ssumed 1 did 
not understand ( wTinan. “d he iMig- 
li.shwoman’s gotten out,” one of 
them said. “Don’t leave the place, 
and be sure to an.swcr the phone.” 
He turned to me, switching back to 
I'rench. “You’re coming with me. 
Pack a bag, and be .sure to put some 
warm clothing in.” 
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I went into my room and began to 
put things in a suitcase. 1 was trying 
ilcsperatcly, as I dawtllcd with my 
packing, to lliink of some way of 
leaving a warning behind me. Father 
Christian was due to arrive at noon. 
Chancel was likely to drop in at any 
time. 

As we started slowlv downward in 
tlic elevator, I hoped that we miglit 
meet the concierge in tlic hall, but 
she was nowhere in si''ht. 

At (kvstapo headquarters I was es- 
eorleil into a room where two Cier- 
iiiaiis sat at desks. One was in uni- 
lijiiii — ('aplain I^ietsch, 1 learned 
laler. 'I'hc other. Dr. Hager, was a 
moiisv little man in civilian clothes 
who looked like a schoolmaster and 
s}»okc h’nglish iji a low, almost caress¬ 
ing voice. 

“.Mrs. Shiber,” he said persua- 
sivi ly, “we do not want to be obliged 
lo imprison a citizen ol your great 
country, ii vou are a sensible woman, 
you will simply tell us candidly 
everything that happened. We know 
most of it anyway. W'e know that 
Mine. Beaurepos was lai rving on her 
activities under co\er of her work 
lor the Foyer t In Soklat, .smuggling 
baiglish soldiers across the frontier. 
All we w’ant from you is some of the 
details of the case, for the record. 
Who knows, you might pifxliice some 
extenuating circumstances which 
woiikl help your friend.” 

'J'hc panic which had on many oc¬ 
casions gripped me merely at the 
thought of being arrested was sur¬ 
prisingly absent now, and 1 found I 
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was thinking rapidly and easily. The 
raid on our apartment and my ques¬ 
tioning, 1 suspected, were not neces¬ 
sarily evidence that the Germans had 
information, but that they wanted 
to get it. And my reaction was t(^ 
deny everything. Certainly if 1 con¬ 
fessed, we were lost. 1 remained 
silent, staring acro.ss the table. Dr. 
I lager continued, a little impatienll)’: 
“ 0 )mc, come, Mrs. Shiber, let’s get 
this over with. On what date dhl 
Mine. Beaurepos first send l*'nglish 
soldiers across the demarcation line.?” 

“Fm sorry,” I said firmly, “but I 
know nothing whatsoever about any 
such activity on the part of Mme. 
Beaurepos.” 

Oiptain Pictsch turned to Dr. 
1 lag(T and whispered — loudly enough 
for me to hear: “Go ahead and try 
your humane methods, if vou want 
to. J 3 ut when you find you aren’t 
getting anywhere with your senti¬ 
mental non.scn.se. I’ll guarantee to 
make her talk.” And he got up aiul 
left the room. 

Gn the opposite wall was an elec¬ 
tric clock. I'athcr Christian would 
soon be at the apartment. He would 
ring the bell, and shout joyfully, as 
was his custom: “I have a few hungry 
boys with me. May 1 bring them in 
to lunch.?” 

And, too late, he would notice 
that an unknown man had opened 
the door. 

Dr. Hager alternately wheedled 
and threatened me. Now he looked 
like a bad-tempered schoolmaster, 
angry because his pupils had out- 
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smarted him. 1 began to regain 
courage. 

It was just after 12 o’clock when 
the phone rang. Dr. 1 lager picked it 
up, listened for an instant, ga/.cd tri¬ 
umphantly at me. 

“Bring him here at once,” he said, 
and then hastily corrected himself: 
“No, you may have other visitors. 
I’ll send someone over.” 

'riirnlng toward me with a self- 
satisfied smile, he said: “Have you 
ever noticed, Mrs. Sliihcr, that when 
a string of pearls breaks and one of 
them drops ofi, the others invariably 
follow?” 

When Father Cluisiian was led 
into the room he sakl, “I low do you 
do, Ntrs. Shiberr" 

“’rhen you recognize her, tlo 
you?” Hager sakl. 

"Of course,” J'ather Christian 
said. “I w’as trying to call on Mmc. 
Beaurepos, who is helping w'iih the 
restoration of my church, and was 
arrested,” he sakl. “I have no itlca 
what this is all about.” 

'fhat was all I needed to know. I Ic 
had denied everything also. In the 
hours that followed, we were plied 
with question alter question, some¬ 
times separately, sometimes together. 
They tried to get us to contradict 
each other; but fortunately we both 
stuck to the simplest version of our 
relationship, indicated by I'athcr 
Christian's opening remark. ’I'hcy 
gave up at six o’clock. Dr. Hager 
summoned the policeman and sakl: 
“'I’he V Oman will remain under 
investigation.” 


F or two weeks I was inmate 
No. 1876 in the German military 
prison of the rue du Cherche-Midi. 
U’hc cell I shared with three other 
women prisoners contained four 
filthy cots, jammed .so closely to¬ 
gether that it was impossible to walk 
around. The air was thick with the 
nauseating odor from the tin canister 
which was our one bit of sanitary 
eejuipment. As we were not per¬ 
mitted to lie tlown before seven 
o’clock each night, and no diversions 
such as kni t tingor letter-writing were 
allowed, there was nothing to do ex¬ 
cept sit stillly on the edge of our cot- 
all day. Meals were a welcome inter¬ 
ruption: ersatz coffee, “soup” with 
a bit ol vegetable, ersatz meat (two 
thin rubbery .slice.s), a small portion 
of dark bread. \Vc consumed all of 
this unappetizing fare, but it didn’t 
dull the edge of our hunger. 

Twice during the next two weeks 
I was summoned to Dr. Hager’s of- 
lice and bombarded with hundreds 
of questions and accusations which I 
continued to deny. 'I'hen, to my 
amazement, on December 14, Dr. 
Hager told me affably that I was to 
be released. 

Dazed and suspicious, I expected 
another Nazi trick. Hut I received 
my stamped relca.se papers and 
walked out of the prison into the 
free air of the rue du Cherche-Midi. 

Mmc. Reugler, \vhcn I knocked at 
the door of her loge^ appeared not to 
recognize me. 'I'hen the tears came 
into her eyes. ^'Mon Dieti^ wjiat have 
they done to you, xMrs. Shiber?” 
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Neither Kilty nor Cliaiieel, Mine, 
i^cugler said, had come back to llic 
ajiarinient. She had not seen Henri 
I^eaiircpos. I le imist be safely back 
ill unoccupied territory. Jhoni be- 
liind the door of her hgc, she liad 
watched the Gestapo arrest I'atlicr 
Christian. He had had no boys with 
liim. Margot had been arrested, but 
the police had released her, and she 
had gone back to her family in 
Hrittany. 

Alone in ny ap.inment, I walked 
from room to room, iiiriud the 
lights olfaml on, tried the hot water 
faucet, making sure 1 was to have the 
luxury of hoi water again. 

Then the doorbell rang, and there 
in the entry stood I.)r. Hager. lie 
had, he said in his softest voice, 
ilropped in to see that his 'iien had 
left the apartment in order. He in¬ 
spected every room, ever^■ closet, 
even looking into the icebox. In a 
little while he left, advising me sym- 
jialhetically to go back to ,\inerica. 
“And persuade your friend, Mine. 
Heaurepos, to go with you. We have 
broken up her organization, and 
the case is closed, l^ut wc might 
have to be more severe if she re¬ 
mained here and commuted a second 
nlfense.” 

So my freedom was only an illu¬ 
sion. 'nicy had released me as bait, to 
lead ihcrn to Kitty. 

Everywhere 1 went, during the 
next few days, I was aware of the 
shadow behind me, dogging my tbot- 
steps, turning the corners that I 
turned. An<l then one day Chancel 
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came out of a subway entrance and 
moved toward me. 

My first reaction was joy. “So be 
is still free!” And then, “I musurt 
.show I know him.” My shadow from 
the Gestapo was only a short dis¬ 
tance behind. Chancel saw me, and 
smiled. I looked at him cohlly, with 
no sign ol recognition. As 1 passed, 
J whispered sharply, “Don’t recog¬ 
nize me. 1 am being followeil.” 

1 luirried on to the corner and then 
glanced back over my shoulder. My 
shadow was nowhere to be seen, but 
a little crowd bail gathere<i by the 
subway exit, and 1 heard a police 
whistle blowing. 

'J’hat night the Gestapo came 
again to my apartment and arrested 
me, “for cjucslioniiig.” Once again 
at Gestapo headquarters I faced the 
ironic Dr. I lager. 

“Well, the comedy is over,” he 
.said. “W'e got Ni. Corbier this after¬ 
noon, thanks to you, Frau Shiber. 
And Mme. Beau repos was arrested 
in Bordeaux, two hours ago.” 

He had not mentioned Chancel’s 
real name — I noii-d that with re¬ 
lief— but when he .said that Kitty 
had been arrested, the thought of 
('banccl was driven, from my bead. 
So they had her at lastl 

M y rx-AMiN.vTiON this time was 
very dilfcrent from the others. 
A clerk was called in to take down 
everything I Siiid. 'I’liis was to 
be my official deposition for the 
court rccoids. I continued to deny 
everything. When the typed dep- 
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osition was finally brought in for 
me to sign, I read it carefully — ten 
long single-spaced pages — fearing 
a irick. but cverylhing in it was 
exacily what I had said. I signed my 
name lo I he boltom of each sheet. 

A «iiiard was called in to take me 
back lo the Chcrclic-Midi prison. 
As I left. Dr. Hager adtlressed me 
cruelly: “It will be two or three 
monihs before your case comes up 
for trial, Mrs. Shiber. 'Ihal isn’t 
very long, 'riiciefore 1 advise you to 
start preparing yourself. J'or the 
crime which you liave committed, 
it is mandatory for the court to 
imjiose the death sentence. Gtxxl- 
bye, Mrs. Shiber.” And he liowed 
me out with a tooth-baring smile. 

M V i-'iRS'r tidings about Kitty 
were [)rovide(i unintentionally 
by the prison authorities themselves 
during the second inonili of my 
imprisonment. One night the guard 
gave us t)ur evening coflec and 
bread, but insteail of handing over 
our dailv ration oi iat he passed 
us a mimeographed notice: 

Prisoners will be deprived of their 
daily ration ol lat Unlay as punish¬ 
ment for the alleniptcd escape of an 
I'.nglishwoman, French by marriage, 
charged with helping b.iiglish sol¬ 
diers lo escape from b'ranee. I ler 
ellort was foiled, and slic has been 
sentenced lc» yt days’ solitary con- 
linemeiit. Frisoners arc warned tiiat 
lurlher escape ellorts will he more 
severely juinished. 

I had no doubt that the guilty 


one was mv indomitable Kittv! How 
^ * 

often T had seen her moving alx)iii 
a room, throwing open one window 
after another, saying: “The air is 
.so clo.se, I feci as though T were in 
prison!” Kitty, who loved air ami 
frcetlom. I learned later that before 
the month was up she collapsed and 
was taken to the prison hospital. 

Shortly after, J was called lo the 
warden's ofTicc, where I found Dr. 
Hager waiting for me. 

“I have come to give you a last 
\^a^■ning,” he said. He handed me a 
document 15 pages long. “Would 
you like lo see Mmc. licaurepos' 
confession r” 

I leafed through it. Each para¬ 
graph iK’gaii with the words, “1 
conless . . .” and it sccnict] to con¬ 
tain a fairly complete account of 
our activities. 1 was thunderstruck. 
How could Kittv have done such 
a thing.'* 

“\\’cll, you .sec,” .said Dr. Hager, 
triumphantly. “Now how ahoui; 
your confession.^” I remained silent. 
“Come, come, Mrs. Shiber, this is 
ridiculous! You will provoke the 
anger of the court. 1 am acting only 
in your own inivrcsl." 

1 )r. J lager would have done better 
if he had omitted that last sentence. 
J .said .simply: "I have nothing to 
add to my original tleposilion.” J 
was led back to mv cell. 

AT 1:k;ht o’clock on the morning of 
March 7, the guartl ordered me 
U) accompany him for trial. At the 
head of the staircase he jerked open 
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;i cell <l(V)r, and called: “Niimbci' 
2017 — trial!'* Killy apjxarcd in 
the door. 

My heart hounded in my chest. 
Her face was pale, and there were 
deep shadows under her eyes; hut 
she did not seem broken either in 
kuly or spirit. She looked at me 
with the shadow of a smile, and said 
softly, “IIIMo. Ktia.” 

“Silence!” the guard m.'.red. “Pris¬ 


oners must not talk.” 

A green- painted conviel I ranspnrt 
van stood at the curb. J’he guard 
opened the door and we gr)t in. riie 
door was locked behind us, and with 
a lurch the van started. 

'The moment we were alone, Kitty 
looked at me i-eproachhilly. "I low 
could you, I' llar I low could you 
have had the weakness to tell every¬ 
thing to those people:" 

“I . . . r" I St an ill R-nd, com¬ 
pletely taken aback. 

" J'hey must have lerrori/ed you, 
I'.tla. Hut you should have been 
lirm. I ought to be angry, Gtxl 
knows . . .” 

“Kitty,” 1 exclaimed, “I swear to 
you that I have alwavs denied 
everything.” ** 

“Hut, I saw your confession with 
iny own eyes. It was a ten-page tlcp- 
osition, signed by you. 1. recognizeil 
your handwriting.” 

“1 made a ten-page deposition,” I 
.sjiid, “and I signed it, but it \v'a.s a 
denial, not a confession. If you Siiw 
anything else, it was a forgerv.*' 

“My God!” Slid Kitty. “I be¬ 
lieved in it — and 1 did confess. I was 
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the one who gave us away!” Kitty 
moaned. “And I accused you!” 1 put 
my arm around her shoulder. 

“It wa.sn’t your hiuli, Kitty.” 

Kitty shook her head slowly. 
“We’re lost, Ktta, lost . . 

’(’he van jolted to a stop. Kitty 
threw her head up jiroudly, and 
smoothed her dress. 

“Heads up, I'dla!'* she said. 
“Don’t let these Germans see we’re 
afraid of them!'’ 

In the center of the courtroom 
was a long table, covered with thick 
bundles of doeuments. 'J'herc were 
high-hnckecl chairs for the judges, 
and facing them, a long hcncli lor the 
(lefcndanls. Killy and I were seated 
there, and a moment later Monsieur 
I'issier and hat her Clirisiian joined 
us. Chancel was the last to arrive. I Ic 
greeted us with a .slight niKl, as 
though wc were si rantrers. 

1 walclied the door anxiouslv, ex¬ 
pecting to see Monsieur Durand 
enter at any moment. Hut no one 
else appeared. 

“h'rau Killy Hcaurepos,” the pre¬ 
siding justice called. 

Kitty siepjietl before the long 
table. 

'Phe first questions p.ut to her were 
the usual formal ones: name, a«l- 
dress, age, place of birth, iial ionality, 
religion, and so forth. I'heii the 
judge stated: “You arc charged with 
liaving conspired with Mmc. Shiber, 
Monsieur Christian Ravier, Mon¬ 
sieur I'issicr and Monsieur Corbier 
lor the purpose of smuggling English 
soldiers out of the count rv.” 
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“Thar is inexact,” said Kitty, in a 
clear voice. 

“Indeed!” said the jud^e sjircas- 
ticallv. “'Jhai is very curious, since 1 
have your signed conlcssion before 
me. 

“I am not retracting my confes¬ 
sion,” Killy said sleadily, “but ihese 
olli'^-rs were not involved in my 
activities.” 

“J'rau Shiber, who occiij>icd the 
same apartment witli yon, must have 
been singularly obluse.” 

“Neverlhcless." Killy insisted, 
“she knew nothing.” 

".And Monsieur 'rissier.' I note 
that you used his estate to cross the 
boundary line.” 

“We did not ask his permission,” 
Kitty .said. “We picked liis estate 
because ol its position. 1 hen we sim¬ 
ply crossed it. 'That was all.” 

"Better and better,” said the 
judge, saica.stically. “Now, Mon¬ 
sieur Ravier. What interesting ex¬ 
cuse have you prepared lor him?” 

“1 used lum as a cloak lor my 
travels,” Kilty saitl. “lie thought I 
was Ii el ping him collect I in u Is for the 
restoration of his church." 

I listened to Kitty with mingled 
a.dmiratioii and pity. It was splendiil 
of her to try to .save the rest ol us, 
but her story was pitifully thin. 

"Well, we have one left,” the 
judge said, “^^’hat about Monsieur 
('orhier.^” 

“I do not know Monsieur Cor- 
bicr,” Kitty answered quietly. She, 
ttx), h.'id noticed their failure to 
identify Chancel. 


“You arc very noble,” the judge 
.said, “but, of course, childish and 
clumsy. You made a confession, and 
you have ju.st slated that you do not 
retract it. 'I’hat is all we nied hear 
from you.” He made a gesture of 
dismi.ssal. 

“Frau F.tia Shiber!” 

I look my ]dace before the table, 
and went through the preliminary 
(}uestions. 

“A"ou know the charges against 
you,” the judge .said. ".\re you 
guilty?” 

“I am innocent,” I .said. 

d'he judge turned his cold steely 
eyes on me lor a minute, without 
moving or speaking. Then suddenly 
he thumped his list on the table be- 
lore him so hard that the piles ol 
pajx-rs jumped from the wood. 

“Nonsense.” he roared. “1 low dare 
you claim to be innocent! ’I’he apart¬ 
ment wliere ytai lived was constantly 
Idled with escaping soldiers. A’ou 
were .second in command of this bajid 
ol criminals! You are guiltv, rraii 
Shiber! The court will take note ol 
your atiitiule!" 

I Ic had roared all this out in a sin¬ 
gle breath, in a‘paroxysm of fury. 1 
stood transli.xcd, hypnotized by his 
gaze anti his words. 

“II that is all you came to tell 
us today,” the judge ended, “yon 
might as well lake your .seat.” 

1 stumbled back to the bench. If ) 
had had any hope after Kitty’s testi¬ 
mony, it hatl di.sappearcd now. This 
court was not going to worry about 
proof. 
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Monsieur Tissier moved up to the 
lony table. 

"I notice that you signed your 
ileposiiion with a cross,” the judge 
s;iid. “Is it |X)ssibIc that you can’t 
write your own name?” 

“No,” said 'I'issier calmly, “I 
cannot.” 

“Well, well!” said the judge. “In 
this country which prides itscH. on 
its literacy, a man who has been 
elected mayor ol his community 
three limes can’t even read and 


write!” 

‘‘I ditl not say I do not know how 
to read and write.” Tissier said, lie 
extended his rigiil arm. “1 cannot 
hold a pen because a Cicrman bullet 
tore mv hand on the Marne in 
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'I'he judge, his lace rc-ddening, hast' 
ily put tlie next cjiiestion. I'issier 
admitted that he had allowed anyone 
who wanted to dt) so to cross his es¬ 
tate, because, he said, he did not ad¬ 
mit the right ol h)reigners to make 
regulations binding hrenchmcji in 
I’rancc. 

leather Chrisuan lollowed 'I’issier. 
I wish I had a stenographic record of 
his icstiniony. As nuyrly as 1 can re¬ 
member, he said: 

“J*rancc is still at war with Ger¬ 
many. 'I’hc generals surrendered to 
you, but the people did not. 1 low 
many arc you in b'ranee? A million? 
'riiere arc 40 millioji against you! 

“I am a priest, but in this war I 
have been a soldier, and a soldier wlio 
has not surrendered. For I was light¬ 
ing for more than a militat y ilecision 
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between two powers. I was fighting 
for justice. I do not e.xpect to find 
that justice in this court. But I know 
that, in the end, divine justice will 
prevail; and the verdict of GexI will 
be pronounced against you, who pre¬ 
sume to judge us.” 

Last to be called was Chancel, and 
once more he was addressed as Cor- 
bier. Me was accused of being one of 
us, although the only evidence 
against him was a picture posicaril 
found ill his apartment, a caricature 
of the I'iihrcr, with “F/re la Pri/nce! 
. . . A /f us hs Boc/iesr w’vhwwxni It. 

Then the prosecutor, mingling 
correct details with pure imagina¬ 
tion, asked that we he sentenced in 
the name of Miller. 

'I'hc lawyers for the defense were 
allowed to speak, and the jixlge an¬ 
nounced that he and his associates 
would retire to discuss the verdict. 
Just as they rose to leave the room. 
Dr. I lager rushed in, out of breath 
and excited. Me conferred with the 
judge, jiulling out papers from a 
folder. 

'I'hc judge rajiped with his gavel. 
“The trial is reopened.” he said. 
“New evidence has been discovered. 
M. Chancel, stand up!" 

I had to admire Chancel's presence 
of mind. Me remained motionless at 
this unexpected pronouncing of his 
name. But the rest of us were trappcil. 
All our heads swung toward him. 

“Dear me, Merr Chancel,” the 
judge said. “I sec that if you have 
forgotten your name, your friends 
have not. You might as well ahaiidoo 
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the comedy, Herr Chancel—or 
Herr Corbier, if you prefer. It seems 
that you were incautious enougli to 
leave your genuine papers, together 
with some in the name of Corbier, 
with one of your friends, who has 
had the mislortune to be appre¬ 
hended. Would you like to modify 
your statement that you don’t know 
the dcfendajits and had nothijtg to 
do with their activities?” 

“If you are so well informed al¬ 
ready,” .said Chancel, “it seems un¬ 
necessary that 1 should add any¬ 
thing.” 

llie judge .scowled. “It is a matter 
of indifference to this court whether 
you atlmit or continue to deny your 
obvious connection with this crim¬ 
inal conspiracy.” 

'I’hc prosecutor ro.se. “I should like 
to include the name of Herr Chancel 
among those for whom the death 
penalty is demanded.” 

“I’lie alteration is noted,” said the 
judge. 

('hancel, ignoring theprocecding.s, 
turned to u.s. “Permit me to apolo¬ 
gize for my tardiness in greeting you. 
I know you all understood why.” 

11 was two o’clock when the doors 
opened and the judges filed cere¬ 
moniously back into the courtroom. 
The presiding judge pronounced .sen¬ 
tence: h'or Kitty, death; for Father 
Christian, death; for Chancel, live 
years at hard labor; for 'r'is.sier, four 
years at hard labor; for my.self, three 
years at hard labor. 

The h(<"ror I felt must have been 
apjiarciit in my face. Allliough my 


sentence was lightest of all, 1 couldn't 
face the thought of three more years 
of that terrible pri.son. Then I re¬ 
membered the judgment just pas.sed 
on Kitty and Father Christian — 
death — from which, .so far as 1 can 
learn, neither was able to e.scape. 

Kitty caught me by the arm. 
“Don’t cry, Ftta. Don’t let the.se 
Germans .sec us lose our dignity.” 1 
scpieezed her hand hard, and choked 
down my .sobs. Kitty, condemned to 
die, was consoling me! 

Once more we were locked into 
the prison van together. Both of us 
realized that this would probably be 
the last time we would ever .sec each 
other. I broke down, and laying my 
head on Kitty’s chest, wept bitterly. 
Kilty smoothed my hair. 

“1 should have made you go home 
when there was still time,” .she siiid. 
“Don’t worry about me. There was 
a lime when 1 was terrified at the 
thought of death; but 1 have become 
accustomed to that thought now. 
Millions will have died before this 
w'ar is over, and one more death will 
make little difference — especially 
when you remember that I w'as not 
the one w'ho failed, but who suc¬ 
ceeded, who won a i*50-to-i victory 
against the Germans. Promise me 
that you will never think of me .sad¬ 
ly, Etta. Kemcmber only the strong 
young boys with the brave hearts 
whom we .sent home again. I have 
given England back 150 lives for the 
one she is losing now.” 

'I'he van came to a clanking scop. 
We had reached the pri.son. 
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Please, Mr.Presidmt! 

”0f all that is wrong with the Presi¬ 
dent's administrators, there is noth- 
.■kig that better administratiim by 
the Preilident could not remedy.’* 


WaiMimikt 


I P OUR fighting men at the front 
were led with such confusion as 
we are led at home, we would 
lose this war. If we go on being led 
this way, the war is sure to be pro¬ 
longed — and we may lose the peace. 

Even in the best of times our gov¬ 
ernment, like any other vast or¬ 
ganism, is never wholly free from 
administrative ills. In times like 
these there are bound to be more of 


administration which thousands of 
Americans use effectively every day. 

In any good organization the num'* : 
ber of men who report directly 
constantly to the chief executive^:' 
should be limited. They should be as : 
few as possible; their responsibilitiei' 
should be clearly defined; and their ;; 


them. Since almost everything im¬ 
pinges on almost everything else, it 
is inevitable that many agencies 
should become involved in almost 
every problem. Yet not only has 
the present Administration unneces¬ 
sarily multiplied the number of its 
agencies, it has — and this is even 
more serious — failed in the task of 


authority should flow in direct liric&^^J 
The'go^ manager does not gi#>;Hiii 
two men the same job or overlappu^ A;^ 
parts of the same job. - 

These simple rules are violated 
Washington every hour of every day||^ 
No less than 14 agencies have } 
hand in the wartime problem d|/v 
labor relations. 


coordinating them. A:t latest count there were 49 

The only cure for the dread dis- federal corporations and credit agen- 
ease of mismanagement is good man- cies in the wartime business of lend'-r. 
agement. This, in either government ing government funds. 
or business^ requires neither, magic.. Here are mme — not all, Nf!^ 
nor supermen. It requires merely th£ , ^me t- ctf the ageiuies whi^ 
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fingers in the government’s war man¬ 
agement of the one item of sugar: 
FDA, CCC, FPA, OEW, OPA, 
WPB, WSA, OLLA, the Depart¬ 
ment of Interior, the Department of 
State. 

Recently the need arose for day 
nurseries for the children of mothers 
in industry. A single organization 
could have done the job. I’hc gov¬ 
ernment created five. 

There is only one person who can 
correct this government mismanage¬ 
ment. That person is the President 
himself. Of all that is wrong with the 
President's administrators, there is 
nothing that better administration 
by the President could not remedy. 

For every job but his own, the 
President can call on the best mana¬ 
gers in this nation of gcxid managers. 
But it is the first principle of good 
management to let the managers 
manage. Every man worth his execu¬ 
tive salt wants adequate authority, 
clear-cut and definite. W hen he has 
it he knows where he stands. Ills 
subordinates know where he stands. 
He needs, then, to be nobody’s “yes 
man.” He is under no necessity to 
run to the big boss with his fears and 
hurts. He can do his job. lie can sec 
to it tliat those who are under him 
do their jobs. 

Moreover, the competent man, 
when he is given proper authority, 
inevitably becomes more compe¬ 
tent. Leaders are not just born. 'J’hcy 
grow with tfie exercise of responsi¬ 
bility. The enterprise in which they 
arc engaged benefits by their growth. 


There arc many competent men in 
our government. But they are frus¬ 
trated by bad management. They 
are not given clear-cut, outright 
authority which permits them to be 
as good as they are capable of being. 

When uncertainty is thus fastened 
on the man who is, ostensibly, at the 
head of his agency, it soon pervades 
ihe whole organization. Nobody is 
sure of anybody’s status. The place 
becomes a jumble of hesitancy, con¬ 
fusion and wirepulling. 

This situation prevails throughout 
the. government because the Presi- 
clcjii is zealous for the accumulation 
of power and loalh to disburse it. 
W hen, in the exercise of its usually 
ill'tlefincd powers, an agency blun¬ 
ders, it is not then streamlined and 
given more clear-cut authority which 
might prevent such blundering in 
the future. Oftener than not it is 
broken up altogether, or else a new 
agency, representing largely a mere 
shift of personnel, is superimposed 
and instructed to carry on until, ex¬ 
ercising its ecjually ill-defined pow'- 
ers, it also blunders. 

Ijidividuals who try to use initia¬ 
tive in Washington ajid stej) out on 
their own are not encouraged. Of- 
tener titan not they are slapped 
down. Many of tliosc who get along 
best and stay longest with this Ad¬ 
ministration are men who, being 
subordinates, succumb to the sub¬ 
ordinate mentality. 

Better administration, at the top, 
would restore the President to the 
Presidency. The Presidency of the 
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Now we are going places.” But, 
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United States is not a small-claims 
court. It is the executive instrument 
of the will and aspirations of the 
American people. No President 
should want to be less than that. 
None can successfully be more. The 
country was never in greater need 
of a President who — eschewing 
l^etiy occupations and the lure of 
little powers — wouId stand forth 
to speak and act not only from his 
heart to the pcojde but for the peo¬ 
ple out of what is in their hearts. 

Instead, the President’s desk is 
cluttered and his mind distracted by 
his concern with the wheels within 
wheels, the foremen and the sub-fore¬ 
men of our gigantic federal machine. 
Me is his own supervisor and trouble 
shooter. Broken parts arc brought 
to him for patching and he under¬ 
takes to patch them. Bruised feelings 
arc brought for his treatment anil he 
sets about anointing them. 

No man could do all these things 
well. No President should try. We 
arc witness, now, to the disturbing, 
fateful consctjucnces of such an at¬ 
tempt. With every Washington 
shake-up w'c have ^id: “This is it. 


more than two years, the edge of our 
expectancy has worn off and our pa¬ 
tience has begun to run out. 

The American people are under 
no illusions as to the size and grim-* 
ness of their job. There is no tend¬ 
ency among them to quail before it. 
'riu rc is cagernc.ss to get on with it 
and to see it all the way through.. 
But every American — with his own 
boy or his neighbor’s boy in battle 
— wants a U. S. on the home front 
to match the U. S. on the war front. 

I Ic believes that w'c hav'^c the brains, . 
tlctcrmination and fortitude to be 
that good. I Ic knovvs that the home- 
front U. S. is not that good. For the 
lloundering on the home front he 
blames our leadership. 

Thar leadership cannot improve 
until the Presidential desk is swept 
of trivia and the Pre.sidential mind 
cleared of second-rate concerns. 
When that happens, the Pre.sident’s 
good administrators can begin to 
produce good administration. And 
the President will be free to be, in 
fact, the Executor of the power and 
purpose of the nation. 
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CURRENT YARN among troop-carrier pilots concerns the com¬ 
mander of a British native company who asked for volunteers. “All 
those who wish to jump from 500 feet report at Headquarters in one 
hour,’’ he said. The entire company reported, but a spokesman made 
a unique request: “We will be glad to jump, sir, if you will make it 
300 feet.” The commander replied incredulously: “But man, don’t 
you know a parachute jump from 300 feet might mean suicide?” 
This time the spokesman looked astonished. “What?" he demanded. 
“Do you mean we get parachutes?” — The Stm aadStr^ 



Lessonn from the lut war that are waminga for today 


The Greatest Swindle in History 

Condensed from “Lessons of My Life” 

Robert Gilbert Vansittart 


N othing like the German Rep¬ 
arations swindle which fol¬ 
lowed the first World War 
has ever been perpetrated in history. 
The story throws a high light upon 
,the extent to which the world had 
ghiwn used to letting itself be de¬ 
ceived by German propaganda. For 
not only did Germany persuade a 
gullible world that she was unable 
to pay for war damages; she even 
posed as a martyr with a grievance, 
almost with a halo. 

It is true that in the years im¬ 
mediately following the w'ar Ger¬ 
many underwent considerable sufler- 
ings; but their cause was not Repara¬ 
tions; it was a gratuitously made and 
completely lost war. Moreover, her 
initial suffering was not long endur¬ 
ing; and before Reparations were 
finally abolished she was certainly 
not suffering more but, in many 
respects, less than her victims. 

Here arc the five broad points of 
this strange episode: (i) Germany 
wantonly savaged the world. (2) The 
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harm done was irreparable. (3) Ger¬ 
many made no honest attempt to 
repair it. (4) Instead, she resorted to 
amazing evasions. (5) These shifts 
w'ere crowned by the complete tri¬ 
umph of fraud and ill-faith. 

I'he Allies made the first mistake; 
in trying to force the Germans to 
make good as much as possible of 
their devastation, they fixed the 
German Reparations payment too 
high. Not loo high for justice — the 
figure actually fixed, 6600 million 
pounds sterling, was only a quarter 
of what the war had cost the Allies — 
but for practical pur|X)ses. This error 
was far-reaching because it gave Ger¬ 
man pro[\'iganda a grand opening. 

Still, a workable compromise 
might have been found had the Ger¬ 
man nation ever known the slightest 
remorse for the horror and suffering 
it had inflicted upon the w'orld, or 
felt the least desire to make amends. 
On the contrary, the German people 
felt only an itch to bilk their victo¬ 
rious victims. They were determined 
to pay as little and protest as much 
as possible. They admitted no sins, 
and murdered the few of their own 
citizens who tried to reml^ them 
of ugly and inconvenient 
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The immediate problem confront¬ 
ing the Germans, then, was how 
best to deceive. They set about it 
with method. They saw, long before 
Hitler, that great lies are more easily 
believed than little ones. They pre¬ 
tended to be paying a great deal 
more than wus actually the case, 
and they whined loudly and con¬ 
tinually. This required only an as¬ 
sumption of unlinhied credulity on 
ilic part of the swindled — which, 
indeed, is the basis of all really great 
swindles. 

The total the Germans actually 
paid was estiniaicd by the Repara¬ 
tions Commission at 1038 million 
pounds sterling, spread ovc-r many 
years. Of this only 233 millions 
were cash payments; the balance 
was rejiresented by paymeiils in 
kind. It should be noted that the 
restoration of northern France alone 
cost 830 millions sterling, which, of 
course, had to be jiaid for mainly by 
I'rance. Unhappy Poland got not a 
penny. The mockery of “R.cpara- 
lions” is clear when it is realized 
that lielgium and other devastated 
territories had alsd to be restored 
out of the meager amends made by 
Germany. 

Germany, in fact, did not carry 
out any notable portion of the Rep¬ 
arations to which she pledged herself 
in the Treaty of Versailles. She 
deliberately intended that her vic¬ 
tims should weaken themselves by 
paying for the damage themselves, 
while she remained as strong as 
possible to prepare for the war of 
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revenge she was already planning. 
She pretended to be crippled by the 
magnitude of her amends. But . in 
perjfecting her arrangements for her 
second crime — the present war — 
she spent, on her own showing, ■ 
8000 million pounds sterling — 
eight times as much as she spent on 
Reparations for the first! 

I’he German game was to swell 
their fictitious sacrifices to impos¬ 
sibly large dimensions. It was ca.s^. 
They simply reckoned as Repara¬ 
tions everything they had lost. For 
example, they claimed credit as 
“Reparations” for the shipping they 
had lost during the war. They in¬ 
cluded their own fleet, which they 
scuttled at Scapa Flow, charging us 
67 million pounds for that item. 

Or look at the case of the Saar 
coal mines, which the Allies took 
from Germany to compensate for 
the Germans’ wanton flotxling of 
the French coal mines — a dirty 
trick indulged in to paralyze French 
competition. In 1913 the German 
F'inance Minister had valued these 
Saar mines at 300 million gold marks, 
but when it came to Reparations the 
Germans had the audacity to value 
them at 1028 million gold marks. 

Did they get away with it.? They 
got away with a great deal more, for 
in 1935 they got back the whole 
Saar state property, of which the 
mines were only a part, for 140 mil¬ 
lion gold marks. Why this charity 
to tricksters? Because for 15 years 
the world had heard about “the 
poor Germans.” 
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. Tliere is no end to the Reparations 
^ce. Among other amazing things 
that Germany included as part of 
her Reparations payments were: the 
value of German colonies, the cost 
of German disarmament, the de¬ 
struction of German fortresses, the 
transformation of German industry 
from war to peace production These 
were not Reparations at all; they 
were simply the inevitable losses of a 
beaten aggressor. Yet the world al¬ 
ways listened to the German version 
and believed that she was ruined. 
Such was the power of German 
propaganda. 

Let us look a little more closely at 
this Germany “ruinctl’’ by the Rep¬ 
arations that she did not pay and 
never meant to pay. Did tlie dupes 
ever pause to think that the iiillaiion 
of 1923 practically wiped our Ger¬ 
many’s internal debt, while CJreat 
Britain carried one of 7000 million 
pounds and France of 250,000 mil¬ 
lion francs? Did they ever realize 
that, between 1924 and 1939 the 
German national income was 50 per¬ 
cent higher, sometimes nearly 75 
percent higher, than in the years 
just before the last war? In these 
years of “want” the individual Ger¬ 
man was thus earning more than he 
did in the palmv days of peace under 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

By 1925 the German national in¬ 
come was already 60 percent higher 
than before the war, and the gov- 
ernmen i was able to grant huge sub¬ 
sidies to industry, which embarked 
on a great program of modernization 


and replacement. Five, years later 
Germany’s exports surpassed those 
of the English for the first time, and 
she began boastfully displaying to 
visitors her new magnificent build¬ 
ings, motor roads, ships and factories. 

“Ruined” Germany was in fact 
prospering and spending, while the 
victors were vainly dunning her for 
diminishing contributions toward 
the reconstruction of the areas she 
had devastated. S(X)n they were ac¬ 
tually lending to the debtor money 
to pay with. Germany beat all rec¬ 
ords in borrowing. She received 1500 
million ix)unds in loans and credits 
from her former enemies, six times 
as much as the Reparations she paid 
in cash. 

By 1929 Germany had paid 132 
millir)!! pounds in cash in ten years 
of bickering — less than 60 percent 
of the war indemnity paid by France 
to Germany within two years after 
1871. 

'rhere was a sigh of relief when 
Reparations came to an end. If they 
had gone on much longer the victors 
might have been paying Germany, 
who was getting very uppish. Yet 
such is the force of German propa¬ 
ganda that the world w^as [KTSuaded 
that the ufhole Treaty of Versailles 
was indefensible, and that Rej)ara- 
tions had left the “ruined” Germany 
no alternative but to throw herself 
into the arms of Hitler. Few recall 
that Reparations had been canceled 
a year before Hitler came into power. 

The best brains in Germany had 
seen that, if Germany could onily 
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borrow enough in the United States, 
she would get an army of American 
investors interested in her fcitc, and 
that they would ultimately assist 
licr to cancel Reparations in order to 
save their own stakes. 

Some of the first loans were made 
to the big German armament firms 
-- ten million dollars to Knipp, 12 
million dollars t<) 'fhyssen. These 
got)d Germans had not killed enough 
gotxl Europeans, so they were pro¬ 
vided with more sinews of war. 

The next trap was the cry that 
“commercial” debts could be saved 
only if Reparations were canceled — 
in which the United States had no 
interest. All power r)f forming inde¬ 
pendent judgment had been beaten 
down by the sheer din and reitera¬ 
tion of German propaganda. 'I'lic 
Huns were amazed by their success; 
the Great German Swindle had been 
a walkover. Instead of being angry, 
the world was asking to be fooled 
again. So the Germans, having re¬ 
covered their breath, bilked the 
“commercial” creditors, tcio, and 
pocketed another 1000 million 
j>ounds. Thus they'Vcrc rearmed to 
start their next war. 

The incredible story cannot be 
concluded without mentioning the 
present war, in which the Swindler 
State im[X)sed on the nations that she 
conquered an annual contribution of 
1000 million pounds in cash, 'rhis is 
four times as much, in one year, as 
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the total amount of Reparations 
that Germany had paid in cash in af 
dozen years after the last war, I say 
nothing of the w'holesale officii 
plunder and private looting in the 
overrun countries, of endless proces¬ 
sions of motor lorries and railway 
cars full of kx)tcd goods and mate¬ 
rials. 

Can w'c prevent the Germans from 
deceiving mankind again? We won’t 
if we believe in the old fallacy of the 
“good (jccmans.” “Good Germans” 
were in power after the last war, and 
they tied up at once with the mili¬ 
tarists and licavy industrialists who 
were to provide the rearmament and 
the next war. 

In our midst a number of people 
arc already organizing sympathy for 
postwar Germany. One of their in¬ 
spired cries is that “this time there 
must be no reparations.” In a little 
while wc shall be told there must 
be no restoration cither. Germans 
and Germanophiles w'ill be suggest¬ 
ing that Germany should be allowed 
to keep at least part of her spoils. 

If you accept their doctrine, Ger¬ 
many has won the war. I insist not 
only that aggression must not pay — 
as it did last time - - but that, on the 
contrary, it must be paid for. Ger¬ 
many must be thoroughly de-lootcd 
as well as disarmed. Last time the 
suffering was largely sham, nothing 
compared with that of other people. 
Let us not be fooled again. 


»>• 



M atmplified and^ho joyi of 
-/'loudening eohanced for this family 
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AFTER the war it will be only a 

/\ matter of time until “com- 
JLJ\. plcte with freezing unit” 
will rate with “all motlern conven¬ 
iences” in describing a home or an 
apartment. This is not romantic pre¬ 
diction. I’ve just been down in the 
basement looking over the larder in 
our walk-in freezer. We’ve had the 
freezer almost two years, and wc 
wouldn’t think of being without it; 
yet I recall how I shuddered when 
the Experimenter in our family lirst 
suggested it. 

“If we had a place to keep the 
stuff, we could grow twice as much 
food in the garden, and it would be 
twice as much fun,” he said. He had 
always garnered vegetables and fruit 
the way squirrels gather nuts — al¬ 
ways far more than the family could 
eat. He would tote heaping baskets 
fresh from the garden into the 
kitchen 20 minutes before mealtime, 
and ask hungrily, “How’d you like 
some nice string beans and carrots 
for dinner?” In the old days, I would 
have to throw away much good 
provender, because we simply 
couldn’t eat fast enough to keep 
ahead of the garden. 

Now I no longer worry about sur- 
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pluses. I take the stuff as fast as he 
can harvest it — and freeze it. In 
our locker we have green beans, 
peas, corn, zucchini, fruits and ber- 
the cool room, maintained 
just above freezing temperature, 
we store squash, cabbage, apples, 
citrus fruit, honey, cheese, ham. 
We don’t waste anything that is 
edible. 

As for the work involved, freezing 
fooil is the simplest method of pre¬ 
serving it. 

I prepare the vegetables as I would 
for immediate, cooking; instead of 
going into the cooker, they go into 
cartons to be hustled into the quick 
freezer. Fruits and berries are sprin¬ 
kled with sugar before we pack them 
away. By this process it is only about 
20 minutes from^garden, orchard or 
berry patch to quick freezer. 

Though this simple method is 
highly unorthodox, according to the 
books (which warn that vegetables 
must be scalded first), the proof of the 
freezing is in *the eating. The vege¬ 
tables thus packed taste much better 
than those that were scalded. Months 
after freezing they are quite as palat¬ 
able as when fresh from the garden. 

The reason for steaming is to 
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guard against decay or botulism. 
Our vegetables reach . the freezing 
unit quickly, and when removed 
they go into the kettle frozen solid, 
so there isn’t a chance of spoilage. 

It is a poor week when I fail to dis¬ 
cover some new use for the freezer. 
Once, caught, with more freshly 
squeezed orange juice than wc want¬ 
ed, I parked it in the locker. A week 
later I transferred it to the kitchen 
refrigerator. When the pale yellow 
cake of ice thawed to Juice, it was as 
sweet as though just squeezed. Since 
then we hav'e kept orange, lemon 
and tomato juices in ice form, as 
well as the juices of berries, peaches 
and apricots. 

Maving once read how the Alaskan 
.sourdoughs buried their bread in the 
snow and kept it fresh all winter, I 
buried a loaf in the freezer. When I 
brought it forth several weeks later, 
it thawed out as light and fresh as 
when it came out of the oven. Now 
we cache an emergency supply of 
bread, cake and cookies in the freezer 
against the week-end when offspring 
drop in on furlough with a gang. 
We’re fortified also^vith frozen milk, 
hiittcr and meat. 

I buy meat w'hen I can get it and 
wc use it when w'c want it. Recently 
a neighbor brought us an extra 
salmon he had caught; instead of eat¬ 
ing salmon until we grew scales, we 
froze it, sliced off steaks as we wanted 
them. Another neighbor shared his 
bag of wild 'ducks, and we froze 
them until the day came when I 
wuitpd tasplurge with a party. After 


the war, many households with freej;^’! 
ing units will buy meat wholesale at 
country abattoirs and store it for 
months. 

It is just as easy to fill a three- 
gallon kettle with soup bones or soup 
meat, and simmer a month’s supply ? 
of stock, as to make one helping of 
soup in a saucepan. I freeze either 
the concentrated stock or the fin¬ 
ished soup with the vegetables. That 
done, it is only a ten-minute trick to 
chip off a block of iced soup and 
bring it to a boil. 

When I grind beef for hamburgers, 

I make a few extra patties, wrap 
them in oil paper and freeze them, 
ready for the broiler if unexpected 
custumers turn up at mealtime. And 
it’s always a blessing to have ready- 
cooked food in the freezer when you 
roil in a few minutes ahead of your 
star boarders, so I cook in quantities 
on the days I am home, store the 
provender in the freezer, bring it 
out as we need it. 

Our complete freezing outfit is in 
three units. T’hc cpiick freezer is a 
small cabinet resembling those be¬ 
hind so<ia fountains. In its three 
frosty holes, covered with heavy in¬ 
sulated lids, the temperature can be 
reduced to ten degrees below zero 
by a .small built-in compressor not 
unlike those in large electric refrig¬ 
erators. Some of our neighbors have 
five-, eight- and ten-hole cabinets, 
which they use for storage as well as 
quick freezing. But after we freez^e 
our meats, vegetables or fruits, we 
transfer them to the zero room, one 
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of two heavily insulated closets in 
the built-in locker. This room is like 
an ice cave. The coils, which serve as 
shelves, are coated thickly with frost; 
icicles and frozen snow hang from 
the ceiling and from the pipes that 
feed the coils. The North Pole at¬ 
mosphere is created by a larger com¬ 
pressor in the garage 20 feet away. 
Everything in the zero room is 
frozen solid, and it is so cold that 
you bundle up and don mittens be¬ 
fore taking stock of the larder. 

The other closet in the locker is 
the cool room, in which a 40-dcgrce 
temperature is maintained by an 
electric fan blowing through a cooler. 
In it we store cheese, ham, honey, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, anything 
to be kept cool but not frozen. 

People ask if the freezing outfit 
isn’t costly to operate. The elec¬ 
tricity it uses is negligible. I’he orig¬ 
inal installation was expensive — 
$1600. But oui outfit is unusually 
elaborate. After the war, we are 
told, converted war plants will turn 
out prefabricated freezing units for 
perhaps a third of the price we paid 
for ours. 

Another stock question is, what 
happens if the electricity goes ofl in a 
storm.? We’ve already been through 
that. Nothing happens. It would 
take several days to thaw out the icy 
zero room. 

In the days to come there will be 


compact freezing units for apart¬ 
ments, medium-sized units for the 
town house, large ones for people 
who live in the country. Installing 
and maintaining them will mean 
profitable work for many men, and 
fabricating the materials will employ 
as many more people^ When a fimiily 
gets a freezing outfit, it gets a new 
mode of living. For months I haven’t 
had to sit down on Saturday morn¬ 
ing and figure out week-end menus. 
The quick-freeze owner can buy 
supplies from wayside stands in the 
country and from markets, to last 
lor weeks and perhaps months. 

Quick freezing adds immeasurably 
to the joy of raising one’s vegetables, 
fruits and berries, and will enhance 
the value of small places in the coun¬ 
try. It will create a larger demand for 
many agricultural products, and tend 
to stabilize prices. 

Many nostalgic books have been 
written about the good old days 
when the family cellar was bursting 
with bins of apples and potatoes, 
jars of fruit, vegetables and jellies, 
stnoked hams and bacon hanging 
from the rafters,*-turnips and ruta- 
bagas buried in the cold ground. 
Alter the war, we’re going back to 
that kind of hospitable living — 
right in town. We won’t have the 
bins and barrels of our grandfiithers, 
but we’ll have something better — a 
freezing outfit in every home. 



great use of life is to spend it for something that will outlast it. 


— WtUum luQM 



^ Inventi<m uid finteiprise offer unboonded 
uppcMTtunity for the future, and refute 
defeatist talk about a "mature economy** 


By Eric A. Johnst^ 
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J UST AS there are fashions in hats 
and jewelry, there are fashions 
in ideas. At this moment the 
prevailing fashion in pessimism 
is called “Matiirism.” This means 
that the United Slates is trapped in 
what is called a “mature economy.” 
Our system of doing business is 
through, outmoded, washed up. It 
has finished growing. It is “ripe on 
the bough” and ready to fall on the 
ground. 

These opinions are held by some 
men who are in policy-making posi¬ 
tions. They believe opportunity for 
the private citizen to invest in Jiew 
businesses, or in expanding old ones, 
and thus creating jobs, is over. 
Therefore, when tjie war ends we 
should not waste time patching up 
llic existing “matured” system. We 
should have a new one in which busi¬ 
ness would be owned by private 
enterprise, but the government would 
supply industry w'ith funds obtained 
by public debt, and would plan for 

Previous articles by Eric A. folinston in Tlic 
Reader's Digest: I'Your Stake in Capitalism,'' 
February, ’43; "Three Kinds of Capitalism," 
Se(>tember, ’43; “A Talk to Britons," October, 
* 43 * ■ 


industry and manage the carrying 
out of these plans. 

The theorists who cooked up Ma-. 
turism argue as follows: In the past 
America grew because we had a fron¬ 
tier which olfcred opjwrtunity for 
expansion; becau.se our population 
was growing rapidly; and because 
.science was producing great new in¬ 
ventions which created almost un- 
limiled opportunities for business 
and industry. Now, they contend, 
the frontier has vanished, our popu¬ 
lation growth is slowing down, and 
there are in sight no important new 
inventions such as the railroad or the 
automobile, which produced wide 
changes and expansion in industry. 

Has the frontier actually vanished? 
In the early days the C'ensus Bureau 
drew a line from nOrth to south and 
called it the “hronticr.” All the 
territory to the east of it was settled 
by more than two persons to the 
square mile; that to the west was 
settled W'ith two or few'er per square 
mile. Finally the entire country had 
more than two inhabi tan ts per square 
mile, hence the frontier no longer 
meant apytUng. That was in 1890 
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— 53 years ago — yet in the years 
since, then our nation has seen the 
most amazing growth in its history! 
Now, because “the frontier has van¬ 
ished,” we are supposed to be stopped 
in our tracks. 

The thing that made the frontier 
important was the vast stretches of 
cheap land and undeveloped natural 
resources beyond the line. But those 
vast stretches of cheap land arc 
still there, and so arc most of llte 
undeveloped resources. In the heart 
of that wide exj^anse beyond the old 
frontier arc 11 states — Nevada, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Utah, Montana, North Da¬ 
kota, South Dakota, Colorado and 
Oregon — comprising an area of 
i,io|9,ooo square miles. 

That region is about the size of 
India, where 385,000,000 people live, 
or of Western Europe, where 265,- 
000,000 people live. 'I’hat frontier 
empire of ours has only 6,400,000 
population, 'rhese European slates 
average 376 persons to the scjuare 
mile; our frontier states average 
5.8. 

True, there is plenty of desert 
land in these slates, but there arc 
also great untouched tracts of fertile 
soil where wheat, corn, limber, fruit, 
and almost every growing thing 
could be raised in' quantities sulli- 
cient to feed the whole country. 
Montana has potential water power 
013,700,000 horsepower, only a sixth 
of which has been tapped. New Mex¬ 
ico has 1-^2,000,000,000 tons of un¬ 
developed coal lands. In this region 


are deposits of nearly all the metals, 
and of numerous metal alloys. 

This great undeveloped empire is 
not necessary for our future growth 
and expansion. Apart from it, we 
have nearly 2,000,000 square miles ol 
land containing only about 80 per 
sons to (he square mile. Yet the de¬ 
featists insist that one reason we can¬ 
not grow any more is because we 
have no jdace in which to growl 

'riic Maturism jicssimists point 
out that our population growth has 
slowed down to a snail’s pace, and 
that consc(jiicrilly there is no expan¬ 
sion jxxssible for our housing and other 
industries. Our po}Hilation growth 
latc has been declining lor 80 years. 
It reached its peak in 1860, when the 
increase for the jneceding decade was 
35.6 percent; it declined gradually 
until i()30, when the ten-year growth 
was ]6,i percent. Hut all the lime 
jX)pulalion grow'th rate was declin¬ 
ing, our industrial production and our 
income per person were rising. 

In the period 1880 to 1930 our 
population growth rate was more 
than cut in half, yet our per capita 
income ro.se from $424 to $165:5 — 
nearly 400 percent. What counts is 
not huge population but a nation’s 
well-being per capita. Kussia as a 
whole is immen.scly wealthier than 
Switzerland, but the per capita in¬ 
come of the average Swiss is .several- 
times that of the average Russian. 

If we arc .sunk because of lack of 
population growth, w'hat chance is 
there for any other country in the 
w'orld? 'rhe nations of Europe which 




in normal times enjoy the highest 
income per person are Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland. Their rate of popula¬ 
tion growth is very small. 

The whole population argument is 
a mere bugaboo. When those mil¬ 
lions poured in here from Europe 
ihey were poor and illiterate and 
had low standards of living. They 
ileveloped into producers and con¬ 
sumers on high levels and became 
an asset to America. Well, we still 
have in this country tens of millions 
of people, sunken in poverty, \vho 
can also be developed and made into 
national assets, who will demand 
liouses and food and clothes and lux¬ 
uries on a greater scale just as the 
immigrants did. 

The third argument of the Ma- 
turism theorists is that science has 
lost its imagination, and there is in 
sight no great invention which will 
create vast opportunities for indus¬ 
try and for employment. This sort of 
pessimism is not new. About 140 
years ago a young English clergyman 
named Mai thus found that, under 
conditions in his day, population was 
increasing swiftly while food supply 
was increasing very slowly, fie 
leaped to the conclusion that an 
overcrowded w'orld would soon be 
stricken by famine. But Malthus’ 
dark prophecy didn’t work out. 
Food actually increased faster than 
population. 

The same gloomy viewpoint of the 
future has popped up at intervals. 
Here arc samples: 


1839 — Congressman Ran^^ Mis- 
sissippi: “Our system is finished. 
Monopoly swallows all. Opportunity 
has already disappeared from among 
us.” 

1844 — Commissioner of Vatents: “We^y- 
see the arrival of that period when 
human improvement is at an end.” 

1875 — Commissioner of the Interior: 
“New materials and new inventions 
have now transformed our society 
into its final phase — for scientific 
invention can take us only a little 
way further.” 

1885 — Commissioner of JjahoTi “New 
processes of manufacture will con¬ 
tinue . . . but will not afford a re¬ 
munerative employment for the vast 
amounts of capital which have been 
created during that period.” 

This defeatist outlook about sci¬ 
ence i.s an arrogant assumption, for 
one must pretend to know a great, 
deal when he says science is finished. 
This assumption that no important 
inventions are in sight is, in fact, the 
notion of only a handful of econo¬ 
mists — many of them merely ama¬ 
teurs — and some young lawyers 
now in positions of power. Their con¬ 
tention is not supported by a single 
scientist. However, let us consider 
the claim, even though it reveals ig¬ 
norance of the whole history of in¬ 
vention. 

Invention and scientific discovery 
are quite unpredictable. Here is one 
instance. When Edison invented the 
incandescent lamp it bad a glow at 
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the base of the filament, which 
burned out filaments; therefore the 
life of a bulb was short. “'I’hc Edison 
effect,” as it was called, was regarded 
as a nuisance; electrical researchers 
set to work to get rid of it. 'I'hc by¬ 
product of that research was radio, 
and the entire electronics industry. 

W'hen Malthus said man would 
starve he thought he knew there was 
no way to produce enougli food for 
the world’s population. A half-cen¬ 
tury ago the problem of getting 
enough fertilizers — especially ni¬ 
trogen — became acute. A Norwe¬ 
gian physicist, interested in the con¬ 
tent of the sun’s corona, made an 
experiment in which he p\it an elec¬ 
tric arc in the center of a magnetic 
field. Mad you asked him then: “Dr. 
Birkcland, what do you predict will 
happen?” he w'ould have said: “If it 
turns out right 1 w'ill get an imita¬ 
tion of the sun’s corona.” He set olT 
the spark aiitl produced a lot of gas 
that drove him from the room. 

He summoned a distinguished 
chemist, Dr. Eyde, who took one 
smell of the gas and exclaimed: 
“Great Ix)rdl You have a fortune; 
you have solved the problem of the 
century 1 ” Birkcland had produced 
nitric acid out of the air. His dis¬ 
covery led to the Birkeland-Eydc 
process for the fixation of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. From it came 
a fertilizer industry which can turn 
out inexhaustible supplies. That 
seems to settle Malthus. 

As fasL as such things were done, 
however, they were pronounced fin¬ 


ished by the know-it-alls. In 1900 it 
w'as “authoritatively” said the Edi¬ 
son electric lamp had reached its 
highest perfection because carbon 
filament could be developed no fur¬ 
ther and tungsten could never be 
drawn fine enough 1 In 1896, flying 
in heavicr-than-air machines was de¬ 
clared to be impossible. Yet we had 
already perfected the machine that 
would make flying possible — the' 
electrically ignited combustion gas 
engine. 

Science has barely tapped its im¬ 
mense possibilities. When we had 
only a handful of research scientists 
in a few ill-equipped laboratories we 
jinKluccd w’hat is the great world of 
technology of today. Now, with a 
thousand magnificently equipped 
laboratories and 15,000 scientists 
working in the fascinating quest of 
the illimitable unknown, it is folly to 
say science and technology have ma¬ 
tured. 

'rhough we cannot predict new 
inventions, we can state facts about 
old ones. In the ’2t)'s our prosperity 
came from three old industries — 
building, electricity and the auto¬ 
mobile. Building led in amount of 
new investment. Next was electric¬ 
ity, an industry which had begun 
but 50 years before. Many persons 
thought that the automobile had 
reached its peak, but its real effect 
did not come until in the early ’20’s. 
It was indirect, and it subtly changed 
our civilization. Suburbs spread out 
around cities; new houses, schools, 
movie houses, stores were built. Fill- 
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ing and service stations by the thou- 
s:nds sprang up all over the nation. 
Vast highway systems were built. 
Buses replaced trolleys. The gasoline 
industry, and a thousand others 
catering to the special needs of the 
automobile world, came into being. 

We say the automobile did this. 
But what made these amazing cars, 
always costing fewer dollars, pos¬ 
sible? The popular observer never 
sees that it was hundreds of other in¬ 
ventions in other industries — new 
steels, new methods of producing 
gasoline and cheaper methods in 
mass production. 

In 1920 it was said that the steel 
industry was an old one — all built 
up. Twenty years ago there were 
four or five kinds of steel; today there 
are hundreds. Almost the entire steel 
producing plant that existed when 
the last war ended has’ been dis¬ 
mantled or abandoned; new mills 
and machines involving vast invest¬ 
ment have been built in its place. 

The natural gas industry flamed 
up like a meteor just before the de¬ 
pression. Why? Because a great en¬ 
gineering laboratory discovered a 
method of makiAg big pipes, 20 
inches in diameter and 60 feet long, 
by means of an electric welding proc¬ 
ess, at a cost low enough to make 
-distance piping of gas profit*- 
able. 

Ahead lie illimitable possibilities 
now for three old industries. After 
the last war glamorous predictions 
w’ere made for the future of the pre¬ 
fabricated house. None materialized, 



because the maniiifiiGtured hibu^ iri!^ 
quires materials that did not exis^ 
Today the new plastics industry 1^1 
produced those materials. *. 

When the war ends we' shall ^ 3 '- 
big market for a new kind of hiou%.. 
at prices lower than ever known 
fore. 

No man can envision what the air¬ 
plane will do. So much has been 
written about it, it need be only 
mentioned here. Its effect will, be¬ 
yond a doubt, be at least as great as 
that of the automobile. 

There is another new development 
of great promise. The buying power 
of the world has always been situated ' 
largely in the cold countries. Why? 
Heat is enervating, but so is cold. 
The stove, however, is a successful 
defense against cold, whereas hot 
countries have never had a similar 
defense against heat. What will hap¬ 
pen if we can sell to the people in 
the hot countries a machine that will 
provide them with a benign tem¬ 
perature? May it not release their 
energies magically? If it does, it will 
raise their whole standard of living,- 
to their and our mutual benefit. 

Such a machine is here. It is in use 
rn almost all our,theaters, most of 
our hotels, and many of our homes. 
Like the automobile in its early days 
it is still expensive, but perhaps mass 
production can place it within the 
reach of millions. Distinguished en¬ 
gineers believe that from this one 
device the greatest of all upsurges in . 
industrial expansion will probably 
come. 
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Our economic system is not dying 
of old age. It is dying from its chains 
. — the restraints, restrictions and ex¬ 
actions that are fastened on it by 
some trade associations, some labor 
unions and some governmental units: 
Trade associations and cartel com¬ 
binations that seek to create mo¬ 
nopolistic conditions, hold prices 
up, and keep production riown. 
Labor unions which overstep their 
function of insuring decent wages 
and hours, and seek to increase labor 
costs through unreasonable restric¬ 
tions on output, resistance to pro¬ 
ductive new devices, and a score of 
other destructive regulations. Gov¬ 
ernments — federal, state and city 
— that load every kind of business 
with unneccssiiry regulations, that 


strangle enterprise and then lie in 
wait for the successful man in order 
to confiscate the profits he may 
make from an investment in which 
he has risked a fortune. 

In a complicated society, I recog¬ 
nize that government must make 
and enforce rules and regulations. 
But we must have the maximum 
freedom of enterprise and the mini¬ 
mum of government controls con-, 
sistent with a modern industrial 
civilization. 

Our system suffers not from lack 
of opportunity, but from the bu¬ 
reaucrat and the tax collector. Theie 
is but one salvation for our crippled 
Giant. Unbind him! Strike the 
chains from his limbs, and then be¬ 
hold him labor! 


Clowning the Act 

f7..E famous actor, Solhern, passing an ironmonger’s, and seeing a 
mooncy-looking young man behind the counier, entered and said: 
“Have you got the second edition of Macaulay's History of linglund?" 
• “No, sir, this is an ironmonger's.” 

“Oil, never mind about the lly-leaf, that docs not matter.” 

“Yes, but wc don’t sell books here.” ^ 

“Oh, wrap it up in anything. 'Flic sort of thing you would give your 
own mother, you know.” 

“I tell you wc don’t sell books,” and here the man shouted iiit* 
Sotliern’s ear. “iVo hoo\s. Ironmontrer's." 

“'I'hank you very much. I’ll wait,” and with a bland smile, Sothern 
sat down. I'lie shopman rushed into the inner office. Presently he re¬ 
turned with the proprietor. 

“What do you want.?” asked the latter sternly. 

“1 want a small file — about so long,” replied Sothern quietly. 
“Certainly, sir,” said the proprietor, giving his assistant a mingled 
looh. of indignation and contempt. 

— Quotable Anecdotes collected by D. B. Knox (Dutton) 



yk The great lady of the theater has 
scored a great triumph not only upon 
the stage but in the art of living 
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N ot long ago Ethel Barry¬ 
more and I were both house 
guests in a Washington 
home. One evening the group in¬ 
cluded a former Cabinet member, a 
governor, and a young and slightly 
nervous marine. When the night 
grew kite, Miss Barrymore rose and 
said she was going to bed. She had 
reached the door when the young ma¬ 
rine sprang to his feet and followed 
her. In a voice that shook a little he 
said, “Miss Barrymore, I’m just a 
private in the Marines and you’re 
tlie greatest actress in the world. 
But — could I kiss^ou good night?’’ 

Ethel turned in the doorway. She 
opened her arms, took the boy into 
them and kissed him. Then she held 
him away, looked into his sparlet 
young face for a long moment, said, 
“God bless you,’’ and went away. 

That’s all there was, there wasn’t 
any more; and I suppose any of us 
would have done the same. Yet I 
saw tears in everybody’s eyes. 


Because, you sec, none of us except 
Ethel Barrymore could have done it 
that way. None of us could have put 
into that long look the whole story 
of all the Marine Corps means to 
America, so that behind the boy you 
saw Wake Island and Guadalcanal, 
and were conscious -of her salute to 
this boy who would soon be fighting 
for us too. None of us could have put 
into “God bless you’’ the stream of 
golden benediction which he could 
carry with him into foxholes and 
onto battlefields. Nor could any of 
us have made that swift and graceful 
exit. 

Yet it was all natural, simple; she 
felt those things. Her sincerity was 
obvious and very touching; it made 
you poignantly aware that she has 
two sons in uniform. 

Somebody once said, “An actress 
is just a little more than a woman.” 
It isn’t always true, but it is true of 
Ethel Barrymore now. Yet Ethel 
Barrymore, the woman, and Ethel 
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j8 the reader's DlcksT l^ieikher 

Barrymore, the actress, have fused 75 years no less. Her father, Maurice 

into one, so that those who see her Barrymore, the handsomest man 

in the theater receive the fire of her who ever trod the boards in New 

victorious womanhood and those York, so oldtimers tell you, and a 

who know her offstage see realities dashing and daring wit to boot. The 

glow under the magnetism and suave John Drew, genius of the art 

power of her technique as an actress, of true comedy, and Georgie Drew 

which has become second nature to his sister, mother of Ethel and John 

her. and Lionel. 

Perhaps that's why Ethel Barry- 'Ethel was born in her grand- 
more, in her 6o’s, after some dark mother's house in Philadelphia, 

years, is once more queen of the “Mama always had to go back to 

American stage. I have seen The Grandma’s house because Grandma 

Com Is Green three times, and in the wouldn’t let us be born anywhere 

last act of that play about the coal else," she says. She attended the 

miners in Wales, I feel that she does Convent of Notre Dame, where she 

a scene never topped by any Amer- decided to be a musician — but 

ican actress. Grandmother Louisa Lane wouldn’t 

Her face has been molded by the have that; there would be no ab- 

yrars, its beauty has been wrought dications in her Royal Family, and 

by the years. Proud, almost arro- at 14 Ethel was in her grandmother’s 

gant, the way she holds her head; company playing Shakespeare. At 

but it doesn’t shock you as arrogance 20 she was a Frohman star in Captain 

so often does, because you can sec Jini^s. I remember her so well in 

so plainly that it is an unbowed head that, the tall, beautiful, arrogant 

and that often enough life has at- girl with the sensitive smile, the 

tempted to beat it down. The brow never-equaled husky voice, the in¬ 
is broad and serene, but I would imitable walk — though every girl 

paint in the lines that are there ill America tried hard enough to 

because the serenity behind them imitate it. ^ 
now is triumph over tragedy and She was the most courted girl in 
failures. You suddenly realize that America — and what suitors she had! 
growing older is no longer frighten- I remember headline rumors of her 
ing, it is a magnificent business; the engagement to Sir Gerald du Mau- 
temptations and fevers of youth rier, to the Duke of Manchester, the 
have gone and left the truth to be Earl of Ava, Laurence Irving, An- 
lived. thony Hope. At one time it was 

There is magic in her voice, and whispered that she was being pur- 
you think of her amazing heritage: sued by the young hero of England, 
Her grandmother, that incredible just escaped from Pretoria in the 
Louisa Lane, star of the theater for Boer War, Captain Winston Church- 
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ill. That friendship has gone on ever 
since. And the correspondence to 
keep it alive. 

Russell Colt was a great catch 
when she married liim over 30 years 
ago. He had prestige, position, 
money, and in his dark exciting W'ay 
he was very handsome. Fhey lived 
together a good many years, during 
the great successes of Alice Sitrhy-the- 
Fire^ Declassh^ Mid-Channel^ and 
The Twelve-Pound Loo\ (written for 
her by Sir James Barrie). It was a 
marriage of great love but never a 
happy one. It ended in a tragic 
divorce. 

Dark years came. Years of failure, 
of sheer disaster, when everything 
she did went wrong. Like all the 
Barrymores, she had no sense of 
any kind about money, which should 
grow on trees. Her plays failed. 
There were suits for bills, bitter 
humiliations in ridiculous stories in 
the new'spapers, the tragedy of 
Jack’s marriages, and Lionel's ill 
health — and her own. 

She went into exile, like many a 
queen before her. And came back. 
C^mc back to greater triumph than 
she had ever known, as the old lady 
in Whiteoaks^ as the schoolteacher of 
The Com Is Green^ until now she sits 
once more firmly upon her throne. 

There is something very hearten¬ 
ing about the most sensational come¬ 
back the stage has ever seen, made 
at an age when so many women give 
up andmake no further effort. There 
is something that gives you a lump in 
your^throat when you see the crowds 
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packing into her theater in every ^ 
city in America and standing up at ^ 
the end to cheer her glorious arti' 

I asked her if she could give me 
the reason for it all, the simplest 
rule of her own philosophy worked 
out through such a life. 

“I’m not much good at that,” 
Ethel Barrymore said, almost shyly. 
“But I’ll try. You must learn above 
all not to waste your soul and energy 
and brain and strength upon all the 
little things. It takes a long time 
to learn that, because gnats are 
annoying. 

“You must learn day by day, 
year by year, to broaden your hori¬ 
zon. The more things you love, the 
more you are interested in, the more 
you enjoy, the more you are indig¬ 
nant about — the more you have 
left when anything happens.” 

She was silent a moment and I 
knew she had forgotten me alto¬ 
gether. 

“1 suppose the greatest thing in 
the world is loving people and — 
and wanting to destroy the sin bur 
not the sinner. And not to forget 
that when life knocks you to your 
knees, which it- always does and 
always will — well, that’s the best 
position in which to pray. Isn’t it? 
On your knees. That’s where I 
learned.” 

Then, being Ethel Barrymore, 
she twinkled suddenly and said, 
“You grow up the day you have 
your first real laugh — at yourself. 
Sometimes it takes a while, but 
you have to keep trying.” 
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Breath-taking pcMsibilities of the 
gas turbine — the first really new 
kind of power plant in half a century 


J. D. Ratcliff" 


U npublicized because so much 
of the work is veiled in war¬ 
time secrecy, a new kind of 
engine, the gas turbine, has been 
developed. The simplest, most com¬ 
pact engine ever invented, and one 
of the most economical, it is already 
in use in scores of industrial plants. 

The steam engine, the steam tur¬ 
bine, the gasoline engine, the Diesel, 
— ^ccessively each new means of 
converting fucf into moving power 
has created new industries and revo¬ 
lutionized old ones. 'I’he gas turbine 
seems certain to do the same. 

The principle of the gas turbine is 
simple; it is essentially a windmill. 
When a stream of air blows against 
the- blades of a windmill, the fan 
wheel turns and gives power to pump 
water or grind corn. Put the wind¬ 
mill wheel inside a steel cylinder and 
blow steam from a boiler against its 
blades, and you have the steam 
turbine, which drives the generators 
in most electric power plants and 
powers most of the world’s fast ships. 
The gas turbine cuts out a big and 
expensive step: its wheel is spun by 
the direct blast of the burning fuel, 
thus doiiig away with the elaborate 
steam boiler apparatus. 


The entire gas turbine unit is al¬ 
most as simple as the principle it* 
uses. Fuel — which may be oil, nat¬ 
ural gas, by-product gas — is blown 
by compressed air through a burner, 
much like your domestic oil burner. 
The compressed air and the combus¬ 
tion gases, expanding mightily in the 
intense heat, spin the windmill. The 
power of the spinning shaft can ei¬ 
ther be harnessed direct to machineiy 
or used to generate electricity. 

The turbine blades, of course, are 
not crude windmill sails, but thou¬ 
sands of fins made with jeweler’s 
precision out of alloys so expensive 
they might almost be called semi¬ 
precious metals. The compressor fins 
are shaped like miniature airplane 
propeller blades; turbine fins are dif¬ 
ferent in design but equally refined. 
Blades of both ard set at the two ends 
of the same shaft. 

This is not an inventor’s dream, or 
something in blueprint stage. Tlie 
gas turbine has arrived. Business 
WeeJ^ recently reported there are 27 
gas turbine units in the United States 
“which can be mentioned under war¬ 
time censorship,” many more which 
cannot. Most of them produce not 
less than 2000 horsepower, or 1300 
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kilowatts. Among the corporations 
putting hard cash into the develop¬ 
ment of the new engine are Allis- 
Chalmers, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Dc Laval and, pioneer of 
all, the Brown Boveri Company of 
Switzerland. 

Future possibilities are exciting. 
The gas turbine may revolutionize 
aviation by making really big planes 
possible. A 20oo-horscpower gaso¬ 
line engine for aviation — biggest 
vet built — has 14 separate cylinders 
and thousands of moving parts, with 
all the mechanical complications and 
lubrication problems that implies. 
Designers tliink this about the limit 
in aviation gasoline engines. But gas 
turbine units of 5000 horsepower are 
in operation and blueprints are ready 
lor units of 10,000 horsepower or 
more. No plane powdered with a gas 
turbine engine is known to exist but, 
before censorship clamped down, 
Swiss manufacturers had sub¬ 
mitted a design for an aviation 
turbine engine to both Germany 
and Great Britain. 

A power plant for ships which 
drastically reduces height, elimi¬ 
nates the fresh-water problem 
(five pounds of w'ater for every 
pound of coal) and docs away 
with the vast bulk of steam 
boilers opens a new horizon for 
ship designers. A Liberty ship 
could carry 1000 tons more cargo 
if gas turbine-ipowered. By pack¬ 
ing more power into hulls of 
their present size, destroyers 
driven by gas turbines, would he 


faster than anything now on the seas. 

Weight, bulk and water problems 
arc important in locomotives too. A 
gas turbine railroad locomotive in 
use in Switzerland has proved effi¬ 
cient and economical. I’he stream¬ 
liner City of Denver is drawm by a 
four-car Diesel power plant. Any one 
of the four cars would be big enough 
to contain a gas turbine unit of equal 
power. 

A gas turbine the size of a shoe 
box would be big enough to drive 
an automobile. In llic present state 
of development, however, only big 
turbines, much too big for automo¬ 
biles, arc practical. 

No single inventor’s name is linked 
with the new engine, ft is the sum of 
the contributions of many men, 
working in the laboratories of great 
corporations—notably those of 
Brown Boveri. 
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As early as I7<ji, engineers toyed 
with the idea of a turbine spun by 
flaming gases. But early motlcls used 
up practically all their power just in 
feeding themselves — that is, in driv¬ 
ing the air compressor. In 1926, Dr. 
Aurel Stcxlola of Switzerland, pio¬ 
neer turbine expert, proved marlic- 
ma'ically that this must always be 
so unless some wizard produced a 
far better air compressor. 'Icn years 
later, he himself ran the ell'iciency 
tests on the lirst successful experi¬ 
mental model. 

In those intervening years two 
seemingly unrelated industries had 
made key discoveries. Metallurgists 
had developed alloys to withstand 
the heat and corrosion of flaming 
gases. Aviation research, working out 
the most cflicient contours for air¬ 
plane w'ings and propellers, had dis¬ 
covered princijiles which made it 
possible tor s»)me ol Dr. Slodola’s 
pupils to dcssign ellicient compressor 
blades. 

The Diesel is acknowledged the 
world’s most cflicient power plant. 
I’hc challenger of the champion 
weighs about half as much as a 
L^icsel of the siime power, and is 
much smaller; it costs less than half, 
as much to build, burns fuel half as 
expensive. 7 'he turbine has, in effect, 
one moving part instead ot the 
Diesel’s hundreds, and maintenance 
is correspondingly simple. It has no 
need for a cooling system or for an 
elaborate and expensive starter. It 
has no ne. d for the complicated elec¬ 
trical ignition system of the gasoline 


engine and, because it has no pistons 
and valves jerking up and down, it 
is remarkably free of vibration. 

A well-designed Diesel power plant 
is more cflicient than present gas 
turbines; it delivers more of the heat 
value of the fuel as usable pow'cr. 
r.ven so, the gas turbine competes 
economically, because its first cost 
is so much less and because it burns 
the very cheajjcst oil. 

Manufacturers assert that in new 
models they can guarantee efiicicncy 
equal to that of the Diesel plant, 
'rurbincs now installed arc operating 
at lemperalurcs of 1000-1200 de 
grccs. New ones can be built to run 
at i5()o degrees or more, and higher 
temperatures give startling gains in 
eliiciency. 'I’he problem has been to 
get metals which would stand the 
terrific heat. Dr. Sanford A. Moss's 
turbo-supercharger,* which enables 
American planes to fly seven miles 
above the earth, is a turbine opcratal 
by the exhaust of the airplane engine, 
anil its blades have to stand tem¬ 
peratures as high as 1800 degrees. 
Designers learned much from the 
research on this supercharger, even 
though it did not completely solve 
their problem. Its metals will not 
stand the terrific heat for more than 
a few hours at a time, whereas the 
gas turbine in an industrial plant or 
a ship must be able to operate for 
weeks without a shutdown. 

How the solution was found is still 
a secret. But of all the new products 

* See “The Sky's No Limit for Dr. Mos$,” 
The Reader’s Digest, September, *41. 
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and new processes on which onr 
sciu'.'iLists, engineers and indiislrialisis 
arc working in warliinc, none JioUls 
more exciling promise for die post¬ 
war world than the revoluiionary, 
vet tested ami })rove(l, gas Uirhine — 
llie first really iieW kind of power 
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plant in half a century. No one who 
looked at ihc gasoline engine when 
it was new ioretold the aiiloniohile 
and the airplane. No one who looks 
at the gas iiirhine today can lorelcll 
its possihilitics. 'I'hcy may be equally 
breath-taking. 


» A woman and a little Iioy adrift in a lifeboat 



Which W^s the Rescuer? 


By Margaret Lee Runbcc\ .... Amlior oi “Our Mi;,s IW 


I F YotT saw her, an unusually 
pretty girl, on a college campus 
or looking wistfully inio a shop- 
window at a silly lull, yoiiM think 
10 yourscll, “'J'hcri: goes soinebiHly’s 
protectcil young daughter; probably 
has no idea there’s a war on.” 

Ihit you’d be wrong. I'or only a 
few months ago that young woman 
was in n lifchoal (hilling on a hot 
tropical sea, with everything she 
knew and loved lost behind her lor- 
cver. 

Ann Marlin’s physical life is all 
she has left. Site's teaching school 
in the daytime and studying engi¬ 
neering at night, and her one itlea 
is to be able to help toward victory. 

She has told me a lot about her¬ 
self. But about one thing she cannot 
speak, and 1 cannot inquire. 1 know 


only dull hei young doctor husband 
died siulrlenly in India, leaving licr a 
widow I here. 

Ali' i her hercaveinent she didn’t 
care much whether she lived or died, 
but she decided 10 return to lier old 
home in America. She staried from 
Ih^nihay on a small ship hound for 
Rio de Janeiro. 'J'hcre was only a 
liandful ol passengers. At Capetown 
they picked up two Brilish mission¬ 
ary families who had been working in 
Africa, 'f’h.cre were several children 
in the group. I hough they seemed 
friendly people, Aim was loo heart¬ 
broken to accept tlicir companion- 
shi}). A liitlc seven-year-old named 
Tommy used to come past her deck 
chair and look at her and smile, but 
she couldii’fsmilc back. 

Because it was her duty, she at- 
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tended the daily lifeboat drills, and 
in the lineup little Tommy always 
managed to stand beside her. 

“I’m going to America,” he said 
to her the first day. And the next 
day he said, with excited eyes, “I’ve 
got an American flag in my suit¬ 
case!” Each lime, Ann made some 
indifferent comment, but the little 
boy wasn’t discouraged. 

“We’re llte only Americans on 
this ship,” he said the third day. 
“I’ve asked everybody, and you and I 
are the only ones.” 

Plainly he regarded this as a won¬ 
derful bontl between them. But Ann 
says that she was so unliappy that 
she couldn’t forget her sorrow even 
enough to be pleasant to a lonely 
little boy. 

One day 7 'ommy said, “My 
mother and father were Americans. 
'^I'hey’rc dead now, so I’m an orphan. 
I'hat’s why I'm going to America. 
People take good care of orphans in 
America.” After that Ann couldn’t 
ignore him any more. She began 
answering his questions, and then 
told him stories alxmt what it means 
to be a little boy growing up in 
America. 

“P.verv dav he’d come down to 
my cabin and we woukl set my 
traveling alarm clock for seven 
o’clock,” she told me. “When the 
alarm went off, 1 was to tell him a 
bedtime story about the United 
States. It was the high point of the 
day for him and, although 1 didn’t 
quite adiidt it to myself, it was for 
me too.” 


After they had been out of Cape¬ 
town about ten days, the ship was 
torpedoed. The submarine struck 
without warning at about quarter of 
.seven one hot evening. 'J’he ship 
buckled in the middle, and several 
of the lifeboats were splintered into 
uselessness. Ann managed to get into 
a boat, but just as the s:iilors began 
to lower it she heard the shrill tinkle 
of the alarm clock in her cabin 
nearby. 

“I’ve got to get out . . . I’ve got 
to find 'J’ommy!” she cried. “Just 
go on, if you can’t wait for me!” 
'J'hcy tried to hold her in the boat, 
but .she scrambled over the rail on¬ 
to the tilting deck and ran from one 
end to the other of the ship, sobbing 
and terror-stricken, looking for her 
small compatriot. When she found 
him, he was huddled beside the dead 
body of the missionary with whom 
he had been tntveling. The child, 
stunned into wljitc-faced silence, 
clutched her hand. 

She led him back to the rail, but 
her lifeboat had gone. Another, 
slightly damaged, ss'as being launched, 
and the seamen' pulled the woman 
ami the child into it. There was no 
other woman in the boat, and it was 
so crowded that seven men had to 
perch precariously on the gunwales. 

“1 thought the best thing would 
be for me to slip over the side and 
disappear into the water,” she .says. 
“I hadn’t much to live for. Then I 
looked at I’ommy, crouched on the 
bottom of the boat like a terrified 
little bird. The horror I knew must 
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be in my eyes was reflected in his. 
Hut he came up to me and clung dose. 

“A shell from the German sub- 
niarine struck the ship and in a few 
seconds it sank. Tommy and I were 
trembling; 1 knew 1 ought to say 
something to reassure him, but I 
was too terrified to speak. Then T 
realized that he was trying to hide 
my face against his little shoulder so 
I wouldn’t see that the ship was 
gone. Young as he was, he was trying 
to protect me from being afraid! 

“ ‘Don’t be scared, Mrs. Martin,’ 
he said.” 

Mrs. Marlin forgot her own ter¬ 
ror, and remembered only that here 
was a child who needed a woman to 
look after him. She talked to him in 
as calm a voice as possible. 

“We’re having an adventure. 
Tommy . . . we’re in a shipwreck. 
W’hat a story that’s going to make for 
you to tell those new friends you’re 
going to find in America, and your 
own children, some day. Think how 
proud they’ll be of you!” 

And so, throughout the ghastly 
ordeal of 24 days adrift in the sharks’ 
pastures of the South Atlantic, Ann 
Martin kept a tiny circle of sanity 
and safety around the little boy. 
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W’hcn one of the seamen went mad ■ 
from thirst and tried to kill himself,, 
when another committed suicidc^hy 
jumping overboard, the woman jmd 
the child fled into the refuge of th^ir . 
stories about America. >• 

After the mc;iger rations had been 
nearly exhausted, and the men W'ere 
often delirious with the sun and the 
hunger, Ann and Tommy stayed 
sane by playing word games. They 
imagined a house, and furnished 
every room; they read the books on 
their imaginary bookshelves — Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Treasure Island, and 
even the girls’ books which Ann 
had read as a child. Tommy taught 
her the words of hymns, and she 
taught him songs, poems and riddles, 
'riie woman and the child pulled 
each other through. 

'I’hc lifeboat, battered and sun- 
blisicred, came in finally, by crude 
navigation and good luck, to Trini¬ 
dad in the W'est Indies. 

It would be diflicult to say whether 
it was the woman who saved the 
child, or the child who saved the 
woman. For it is one of the unex¬ 
pected miracles of living that when 
we protect another we often save 
ourselves. 


JJe. 




C) RUN T. Grrf.nf., pharmacist’s mate, re¬ 
ceived a citation for bravery which read that he volunteered to rescue 
and did rescue a wounded marine ofliccr during the Solomons cam- 
paigDi in the face of "heavy Jap machinc-gun fire and with complete 
disregard for his own safely.” 

When questioned about this, Greene replied: “I don’t think I 
really vpluntecred, though 1 may have coughed a little.” — AP 
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yuEN Dwight David Irascn- 
A / howcr was made a four star 

1 V general last I'chruary and 
placed in supreme crmimand of Al¬ 
lied Forces, sea, air and land, in 
Northwest Africa, most Americans 
apparently thought the appoint mciu 
was a kind of honor, in proper recog¬ 
nition of America’s war ellorl. hew 
realized then that on the Imiad 
shoulders of this 'rexas-horn, Kan¬ 
sas-raised olheer had hern loadeil the 
most vital problem ol the war: how 
to make the Allies light as allies. 
Flow to coordinate the American 
and F.ngiish and French lighting 
forces so that they would punch 
with a solid 
scries of jabs. 

In World War I it trw^k three and 
.a half bloodv years and the blunt 
threat of complete defeat to obtain 
' the appointment of Marshal Ferdi- 
,9and Foc.i as Allied supreme com¬ 
mander. We recognized the ncccs- 
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'Bi/Trcdcrick C.Tainton 

VVai U< 11 for 'Die Itcadcr’s 

ill <o!lli Afrii.a 


sity of unified command much earlier 
this time; but it was one thing to 
acknowledge a principle, another ts 
get a workable organization in spite 
ol nationalism, dillering military sys¬ 
tems and varied equipment. 

I low could experienced Allied 
generals, admirals, commanders ol 
the air lleets he brought to sub¬ 
ordinate their individualities and 
temperaments, and stand harnessed 
to a single chariot? Military chief¬ 
tains by training and inclination arc 
leaders, accustomed to great and 
fmal power, and they guard that 

authoritV carelullv. 

• ^ 

We coi respondeiits in North Africa 
wondered then how ruddy laced, 
bald Ike 1‘jseiihower could lake such 
outstanding leaders as Sir Harold 
Alexander, rated one of England’s 
great generals; .Sir Bernard Mont¬ 
gomery, “Monty” of the Eighth 
Army; and Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningh.am, commanding 
the British Mediterranean F'lcei, and 
mold them into a team under him. 
Save for the North African landings 
Eisenhower in all of his 52 years had 
never commanded a major battle. 
Yet he was placed over military 
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ill combat. 

'flic outcome depended on Eisen- 
Iiowcr’s organizing ability, his di- 
j)N)macy and tact, and, above all 
else, on his basic character. He had 
sliown in Lx)ndon, as commander 
of the European Theater, a vast 
amount of tact, patient understand- 
iiisz, and a blunt, level-cved honesty 
that the English admired. His blue 
eves arc warm and friendly, and he 
has a broad, easy grin that is full of 
charm. 

Ever since he left West Point in 
n)i5 he had been known for a vast 
cajiacity for work, a remarkable 
memory, and exceptional ability to 
organize. At 28, in the last war, he 
won the Disiinguisheil Service 
Medal for “unusual zeal and marked 
administrative ability.” With these 
i(x)ls, he went to work. 

I w'as present at the press con¬ 
ference when Eisenhower made his 
first announcement as supreme 
commander. 

He said, “'Hie British have given 
their best, their stars, and I’m hon¬ 
ored. We’ve got some stars of our 
own. But they’re a)! working to¬ 
gether to beat the Axis. And 1 mean 
together. Men are going to forget 
their nationality in getting the job 
done.” 

He declared a few days later: 

. . All officers must be made to 
understand that in unwarranted criti¬ 
cism of any Ally we are simply play¬ 
ing into the hands of the Axis. In the 
case of flu American officer, he will 
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be subject to the direst punishment 
I can inflict administratively.” 

When he says such things, his face 
is as bleak as a desolate moor, his eyes 
arc glacially blue, and you feel the 
steely quality of a tough mind. 

Out of his night-and-day plan¬ 
ning came a multi-decker sandwich 
of Allied officers. Admiral Cunning¬ 
ham was boss of the Mediterranean, 
but Vice-Admiral Henry K. Hewitt 
of our navy was deputy. Air Marshal 
Tetldcr became strategical adviser, 
but our “ J’oocy” Spaatz was tactical 
leader and Major General Jimmy 
l)(K)little headed the bombers. Gen¬ 
eral Alexander was Deputy Allied 
CJommander and field army group 
commander. Under Alexander, his 
armies were commanded by our 
(ieneral C'lark ami by Montgomery, 
the British hero; the British General 
Anderson anti our Cjcneral Patton. 

This jxittcrn goes through Allied 
Force Headquarters. 1 n every section 
of Al'HQ, from Major General to 
subaltern, each American oflicer has 
his British opposite number sitting 
across the desk. Either one may be 
the section chief. Every paper, every 
fact, every request coming to that 
desk is seen anti weighed by both 
officers. 7 ’hese men cat together, 
sleep together, work 16 and 18 hours 
a day side by side. Americans use 
English slang; British officers are 
heard to say, “Okay. Now you’re 
cooking with gas.” 

I’he most amazing section of this 
monumental Allied layer cake was 
the supply division (G'4). From the 
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United States to North Africa is 
4000 miles, from Algiers to l.uij{Uincl 
is I goo miles; yet every bullet, every 
ounce of food, every button for a 
tunic had to be Icrried over those 
sea routes. Nor was that all. I'rom 
Casablanca to "J'unisia is as far as from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Miami, 
Florida. 'Fhere are onlv a sinule track 
railroad and a painfully small skein 
of roads. Vet c\cry ton of li^hiiii" 
material had to be trans|)orted to the 
front ovt*4' this route. I'or every 
division--- and there were more 
than a dozen divisions — 65,000 
jxjunds of food had to reach the 
front line every 24 hours. 'I'hc 2000 
vehicles of one division hauiinjj sup¬ 
plies needed 50,000 gallons oi gaso¬ 
line a day. More than 2,000,000 ve¬ 
hicles were checked past one i^oint 
on a main supply highway in go days. 
'The titanic loh gol (lone - and well. 
Somehow British Tonimies always 
got enough l^njield rille bullets and 
Yanks had their Ciarand slugs. 

Since it was at tlie same time 
d(Mng slafl work lor the lighting 
that was going on and planning [or 
greater armies and greater operations 
to come, l:.isenhower's .Allied I'orcc 
Staff grew out of all projxji tion to 
the immediate troops in 'fiinisia. 
AhllQ had some 1200 oHicers and 
16,000 enlisted men. It reijuisitinned 
1500 .separate buildings in Algiers. 
At the time when the 'Tunisian cam¬ 
paign wa.s bogged down in winter’s 
mud, a newspaj>er wag looked at this 
colossus .nd .said, "Never did so 
many lead so few who did so little.” 


There was one supreme test for 
this layer-cake composition — the 
amphibious invasion of Sicily. 

The experts will tell you that an 
inv'asion by sea is the most delicate 
and dangerous operation in the book 
of war, and depends lor success op. 
surprise anil split-second coiirdina- 
tion. 'This was to be the greatest 
overseas armada in the history of the 
world, more than a half million men- 
and .some 3000 invasion craft. Scores 
of British and American warships 
must guard the ve.ssels. 'Thousands ol 
airplanes must furni.sh an air urn 
brella, blast enemy [Xisitions, liomi) 
his rear areas. Thousands ol douf 
boys and 'Tommies must be landed 
at the precise beach so there could 
he no fatal confusion in the predawn 
blackness. .American and British 
jiaratroopers musl drop out of the 
darkness on the precise spot to .seize 
precious airfields. 

'The combat order to accomplish 
all this ran to 100,000 words and 
scores ol annexes and maps, and cov¬ 
ered hundreds of pages. 

Directing all thi.s, making final de¬ 
cisions, coin(linaiing and timing like 
a skillful watchmaker, was Ike 
Ei.senhower. 

Becau.se he had welded English 
and American stalf oflicers into a su¬ 
perb mechanism the landing went off 
like clockwork. And despite the 
sharp fighting at Gela the attack was 
a surprise. Ike’s overjoyed grin and 
his exclamation, "By golly, we sur¬ 
prised them!” were something to 
remember. 
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Ikf: refers to himself as the “chair¬ 
man of the board’’; sometimes says 
111' is a desk or “papers” general. 
Working from dawn far into the 
nijilit, he deals with operations srhed- 
nkd months ahead. Yet he keeps 
;ilii(ast of daily developments. For 
instance, in the Tunisian campaign 
it was at Ike’s suggestion that four 
Anii'rican divisions moved secretly 
Ironi the south end of the line around 
tialsa to the north at Beja and Ma- 
teiir. Some 50,000 men and io,r)f)0 
M'liirles had to cross the British 
I'irst Army’s supply roads; they tlid 
it without interrupting for one in¬ 
stant the flow of supplies to the hard- 
ligluing 'lommies. It was an amaz¬ 
ing ieat. 'riic sudden discovery ol 
the Americans in the north was a 
stunning blow to the Germans; it 
was one of the moves that beat von 

One characteristic of Ike’s has won 
liiin the hearts and loyally of all his 
Allied stall: he never jxisses the buck. 
Ill F'ebruary when Americans look 
ilieir sharpest iJcfcat from Rommel 
near F'aid Bass, complaints were made 
that British and American units were 
inextricably scrambled. American 
tank units spoke bitterly ol being 
mishandled by British seniors \^■ho 
didn’t know American methods. The 
same went for Tommies supported 
by American artillery. 

Ike called in the correspondents. 

“Any blame for the mixing up of 
units belongs to me,” he said qui¬ 
etly. “We saw a chance to grab all of 
Tunisia before the Germans could 
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reinforce. We threw up every com¬ 
bat unit we had, regardless. It was a 
long gamble, but we almost got away 
with it. After you mix up units, even 
on a gocxl gamble like that, it takes 
lime to sort them out.” 

When General Giraud was rescued 
from F'rance he came to Africa be¬ 
lieving he would be Allied Generalis¬ 
simo. It bespeaks Ike’s tact that 
Giraud quietly accepted a subordi¬ 
nate |X)sition. When the crisis be¬ 
tween De Gaulle and Giraud reached 
its height, the Allied troops and 
equipment to conquer Sicily were 
aciually on the move, 'fhe conque.st 
could not succeed if there was any 
inlerruption on Risenhower’s supply 
line from (iisablaiica to Tunis. Gi¬ 
raud was guarding this life line with 
60,000 F'rcnch troops. 

'I'he Gei mans tried hard to destroy 
tlicse commiiiiications. Giraud’s 
guards caught Ciermans disguised as 
Arabs, carrying explosives and wire. 
I saw three such agents captured not 
far from 'rebe.ssa, and others at 
Gafsa. German paratroopers were 
dropped with the mission of break¬ 
ing the rail line, and to the T'rench 
fell the tough job of rounding them 
up. They did their job well. 

At this critical juncture De Gaulle 
formally demanded, that all oHiccrs 
with the slightest taint of Vichy be 
purged immediately from the French 
troops. This meant confusion and at 
least temporary inelTiciency. De 
Gaulle’s strength in 1940 when 
France fell was his steel will to fight 
on, his refusal of all compromise. 


HOW EISENHOWER DOES HIS JOB 
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That quality, splendid then,'^ made 
him iinahlc now to compromise. Me 
finally withdrew his demands — iin- 
dcr Allied pressure, it was charged, 
and the hlamc fell on Eisenhower. 

A few clays later we went lo 1 lead- 
quarters. We came away with this 
impression: at the critical instant of 
leaping overseas on the first attack 
on h'urope no commander could per¬ 
mit his rear areas lo he torn uj> and 
his supply lines endangered. Other 
men might do the sentry job just as 
well as (fraud's ollicers. hut the 
present system was worldng, jiiid 
this was not the moment- to change; 
As military men, hr)ih Ciiraiul and 
l)e (Jaulle could sct this. 'I'liey did. 

At times, Ike, wa ing with his 
swill forward plunge, explodes out of 
his olllce and lakes oil to see the 
I rout lor liimsell. J hen his lace is lit 
with a joyful grin. You can almost 
feel his mind stretching in f ippiness 
at these too hriel interludes. 'I'hrcc 
days after the Sicilian landing he 
dashed ashore to welcome the ('ana- 
dian troops, now Jor the first lime 
under his command. 

In his relations with the jiress 
Eisenhower revealed the same friend¬ 
liness and blunt honesty that made 
it possible for him to create the 
Allied b'orce (>)mmand. 

“I’ll cooperate with you fellows 
and I want you lo cof'iperate with 
me,” he often .said. And he meant 
just that. One correspondent was 
sent home for violation of censor¬ 
ship. I ie had written a most Halter¬ 


ing article about Pusenhower. But to 
Eisenhower that made no dilfcrencc; 
his mouth flattens grimly and his 
eyes blaze when .security is involved. 
I’hat one soldier’s life should he 
jeopardized by leakage of informa¬ 
tion is something he will not toler¬ 
ate. 

lie detests “speculation” stories 
in which the correspondent attempis 
to forecast possible military move*;. 
He has said, it the guess prove cor¬ 
rect then the enemy is warned: if it 
prove w rong then the corrcspondeiit 
appears stupid, lie cites the case of a 
^reporter who broadcast a likely mo\ e 
by C icneral Alexander, then ret real- 
down the Malayan peninsula. 
'The guess was correct; the japanese, 
forewarned, exacted a bitter cost. 

Yet on )unc lo Eiscnhow^ei 
stunned us in the middle of a routine 
press conlerence by .saying that his 
next move w-ould be the conquest oi 
Sicily, and he'd start in about 30 
day.s. lie pul his trust in us lo keep 
the secret. Bvenlually he went out 
ol his way to give praise for the way 
the .secret had been kcj)l. 

He slays in the background. It 
was always “.\llied Eorcc Head¬ 
quarters,” anil not “ELsenhower’s 
Headquarters." He constantly threw 
the limelight and j)raise on what he 
calls his .-.star team.” 

“'I’he job is hard and thankless,’^, 
he said to his staff, “but we’re prov¬ 
ing the one main fact — the Allie.s 
can fight together under a single 
command and as one nation.’ 



T!h‘ rliiiijriT of 1 *^ <Twrj:.'|il ;irHl Jlic riMiiniy 
(1(‘i>ioii>lr;i(r<l l>*- r\|ti‘rinir'iils al Hii' 
Ilf .Mirhi;:iiti .Vli'dicai .SvIuk*! 


Only One Way to Get Thin 

Condensed from The Rotiirian . . . Blake Clark 


E very day, millions of Ameri¬ 
cans swallow thyroid pills, 

^ drink grape juice and take 
laxative salts, soak themselves with 
“magic cremes,” sweat in salt baths, 
and even maul themselves with hard 
rubber rollers in efforts to reduce 
waistlines and erase second chins. 

'J'hcrc is sound reason for worrying 
about ovcrw’cighl. It is a serious haz¬ 
ard to health and to life itself. Among 
men 20 percent loo heavy, mortality 
is about one third higher than the 
average, lufiy jxrrceni overweight 
brings double mortality. 

Accf)rding to scientific research, 
the cause ot overweight is simple: 
the only reason people are fat is that 
they overeat. This was proved by the 
most carefully controlled experi¬ 
ments ever made lin weight reduc¬ 
tion. They were concluded by Dr. 
Louis Harry Newburgh, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Medical School, 
who included in his tests overweight 
persons suffering from every ailment 
popularly believed to be the cause 
of obesity. 

Doctor Newburgh’s patients stayed 
in the University Hospital, where 
conditions could be kept constant. 


By tests he established each patient’s 
normal food requirements, then he 
controlled the amount of food each 
consumed, weighing every gram. 
Everything was analyzed — a test 
slice of bread being taken from the 
middle of every loaf, a sample of 
cheese from the center of each five- 
pound head, a portion of milk from 
every bottle. 

If Dr. New'burgh’s tests showed 
that a man ordinarily used up 3500 
calorics a day, this patient was put 
on a diet of, s:iy, 800 calorics. Hence 
he was forced to feed on the fuel 
stored within him. 

By seeing to it that each person 
ate less than he used up. Dr. New¬ 
burgh reduced every one regardless 
of his supposed type of obesity. 
He even predicted the weight each 
patient would reach in 60 days, in 
every ease accurately to within one 
pound. 

One mistaken explanation for ex¬ 
cess weight is that “it runs in the 
family.” Hut Dr. Newburgh’s work 
shows that it is overeating, not he¬ 
redity, that is the cause. study of 
the food habits of 142 fat boys and 
girls from two to 13 years old showed 
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THE reader’s digest 


'I'hc portly man of 50 should not 
look at these tables and say, “I need 
my extra jK)undagc to go with my 
extra years,” idr his ideal weight at 
50 is the same as at 30. 

If voii are tlefmitely overweight 
but not excessively so here is the 
best way to reiluce: Chit tiown on la is 
and la I-producing loods. h'at one 
pal ol butter and one slice ol bread 
instead (jf two. (Jive up mayonnaise 
ind rich sauces. Switch to boiletl or 
poached eggs and avoid llie lat that 
Irviiui or scrainlding adds to tliein. 
Drink skiinnied instead ol whole 
milk. I'.at cottage cheese instead ol 
wliole cheese, h.al more gixen loods 
and more slielllisli, wliicli are almost 
de\ ()id ol lai. ^ on can lr)se sonu- 
weight hy cutting out liquor; an 
ounce t)l wliisk\ con\ i‘i ts to .i'^ imii li 
lat as a sliia- ol Imad <loes. 

ii. you are 50 tir more [louiuls over¬ 


weight, ask a doctor or dietitian t( 
chart for you a boo- or 8oo-calorii 
diet containing all the nece.ssjiry prr 
loins, vitamins and minerals, whid 
will keep up your strength and rc 
(iuce yon three to live pounds , 
week. Don’t he discouraged if vni 
fail ic) lose weight the first week 
Water accumulates in the IkkIv dm 

■r 

ing the first few days of dieting aiu 
often causes a small rise in wciglit 

Dr. Newburgh disapproves c 
“wonder” diets which guaranlec t 
remove nine pounds in nine tlays, c. 
which advise people to eat carholn 
draies at one meal, proteins at ar 
other, and live like a king. 

The simple truth is that anyoiu' 
can reduce hy cutting his intake ol 
caloj iis below his daily cxpendil 
ol calorie^, taking care to include in 
his diet a lull supply of minerals, 
viiamins and [U'otems. 







Go Aiic.id ;ind Holler! 


'rm.iti'. are a inmiher f)l alariuing things about the do- 
Sr-* t- iiii-sin.- sieiie hill tlu: hi-llvaching of ilie wartime public 
is Moi one, aiui a principle ought It) he made ahsohitelv iSear: The piihlic is not 
rc(]uireil to rejoice over being (ienied gastjline but onlv to relrain from using it. 

It i*; not obliged to li-el a sai riliciai ecsta'.v \\hi-n it is denied shoes or hcclstcak'. 
the oliligalion is ol a dilh rent order it is 10 ;'i> without them. 

Loud ouiciies ol aniiovaiu i- an- an invigorating psychologieal release ami a sign ' 
that the war has got home to people. There wonld be reason lor eoncern it tlu- 
public were tint bellyaching. .Apatheiii; ai cepiance of deprivation woiil-.i signify 
a Slate- of mind Liiily dangerous, and exnllalion over pain is a ciiaraclerislic wliicIi. 
we fmd omincus in other pe()|^le'«. /Vs for morale, we mav he sure the American 
people have it .so long as iliey are ccimplainiiig li»udly. I'inally, it: is cheap to remind 
the public that when it wals hieail ’-x ithout butler it is suffering less than the soldier 
with : bomb Iragment Lhroiigh his lungs. 'The public knows that quite well: 
the soldier is its .son. — Bcrnanl Dc Volo in Harper's 




When you hear “Silent Ni|;ht” at 
ChriBliiiualiine, rerneinhnr thip 
true Klory of how the lovely roii" 
was horn 125 years a^i>; and ol 
how four children started it on 
its way uroiiiiil the world 



A condctisalion from ilie hot)k “Silent Night” by Ihrtha Puttli 

Vicni.esc writer; :iiit.lior of "Allred N'f)l)cl: Dyiiiiinite Kiiij; — Aivliiltvl of IVacc*’ 

fliniroiil-makrr’s wife living on one 


O N Tin-: 2^ili of Diccmbcr, 
I Si 8, iti ll.'tllfin, an age-old 
village in the Auslrian Alj'ts, 
I'at her Joseph Mohr sal alone in his 
•atidy, reading the Ihblc. All through 
the vallcv the ehililren were filled 
with cxeiletnetil, lor it was I lolv 
lAc, and they could stay up for Mid¬ 
night Mass. On their way down the 
open, frozen trails ihey carried rush 
lights, so that from the village the 
valley looked like a huge C'hrisimas 
lice with a hundred moving caudles. 

The young priest had no eyes for 
liie valley iliat was so festively 
lighted. With open ,lhblc, he sal at 
his oitken sliidv table working on a 
sermon for the midnij'it service, i Ic 

t > 

read again the story of the shcphenls 
in the fiekls to whom the angel came 
and said: “Unto you is born this day 
in the City ofDavid a Saviour . . 

Just as Tathcr Mohr rcatl this jias- 
sage a knock .sounded at bis door. 1 Ic 
admitted a pea.sant woman wrapped 
in a .coarse shawl who told him of a 
child born earlier that ilay to a jioor 


of the highest alps in his parish, d'he 
j^trents had sent her to ask the priest 
to come and bless liie infant, that it 
might live and prosper. 

bather .Mohr wasslrangelv moved 
on Ills visit to the poorly lighted ram¬ 
shackle hut where the voung niollicr 
lay on the entile bed smiling happily, 
with her baby asleep in her arms, 
d'be scene certainly did not resemble 
the manger in the C’iiy ofDavid, yet 
the last words he had read in liis 
liible suddenly seeineil to be ad¬ 
dressed lo him. When he returned to 
the valley, he saw that the dark 
.sl(»j)es were alight with the torches ol 
the inouiilaineers on their way to 
church, and Irom all the villages lar 
and near hells began to ting. 

I’o b'atber Molir a true (.'liristmas 
miracle bad come lo pa-^s. Sitting in 
Ills study alter the micljiight .service 
he tried to put down on paper what 
had happened lo him. 'I’hc words 
kept Uirtilng into verse, .'ind when 
dawn broke I'allier Mohr had writ- 
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ten a poem. And on Christmas Day 
his friend, Franz Xaver Griihcr, 
music teacher in the village school, 
composed music to lit the verses. 

Village children heard the j)ricst 
and the teaclier singing. I’lic church 
firgan was out ol' order, so the pair 
were using what they had — two 
voices and a guitar, which Franz 
Gruher played. “.Mter all,” Gruher 
said, “the Lord can hear us without 
an organ.” 

d’liey did not knr)W that this an- 
jiiversary of Chrlsi’s hirthilay was 
also the hirtlnlay of a great Cdirist ■ 
mas Ininn that would her knouii in 
all laiuls when* there is a Christmas, 
and that lour little children would 
onetlav start it on its wav to fame. 

Ol' Ai.r. the youngsters in the Ziller- 
lal vallev in the Austrian IVrol, the 
ones with the most heautilul voices 
were the four Strasser children, C^U ' 
oline, Joseph, Ami teas and little 
Amalie, who was called Maly, and 
was so young that she coukhi’t po;- 
noiinc(‘ the worils correctly. “1 hose 
Strassers," the townspeople used tf> 
sav, ‘’sinjf'^isi like the nighlingaUs.” 

i.ike the nightingales, too, every 
spring the lour children traveled 
northward to Leipzig, in the king 
dom of Saxony, the site ol llie great 
annual'Trade I’air. l'«)r dieir |iarenls 
were glovemakers, and it was the 
children's choie to display aiul sell 
the soft chamois gloves that were 
sought far and wide. 

Leipzig, at I'alr time, was an ex¬ 
citing city and the youngsters from 


the Zillcrtai at limes felt lost in ih, 
bright and curious crowd. But thL\ 
did just what they did at home wluii 
their spirits needed lifting — tlicv 
sjing together. 'Lite song they sang 
most, because it was their favoritt. 
was ‘"Song from Heaven.” 

Karl Mauracher, far-famed Zillcr- 
taler organ builder, had tauglit tlu' 
children the song. Once he had het'ii 
called to a neiglihorhood village in 
repair an organ, and when his work 
was tione he hail asked the organist 
to try it out. 'The organist was I'raiv/ 
Gruher and someliow he slipped inlr 
the Christmas mdodv he liatl com 
poseii for Father M»)hr. 

“I never lieard that song before.' 
the organ builder saki, with awe m 
his voice. “W ould you mind if 1 took 
it with me? I'oiks hack where I livi 
would appreciate ir.” < I'ruher had ol 
fired to write it down, l)ut M.'iti 
racher told him not to bother — hi 
had hundreds of songs in his head am 
one more would make no dincrence 

The song c|iiickly became popular 
in his valley, and was called “Song 
Iroin Heaven.” The organ huilde' 
didn’t realize <fhat lie had brought 
hack a truly valuable gift from two 
unknown composers to the entire 
world. 

'The children found the song’s 
charm worked in the busy city; pas¬ 
sers by stopped to listen and were 
enchanted by the beautiful, melodi-' 
ous tunc. One day an elderly gentle¬ 
man, who introduced himself as Mr. 
Fohlcnz, Director General of Music 
in the kingdom of Saxony, gave 



'SONG FROM HEAVEN' 


licni lickcls to one of the concerts 
ihii lic conducted regularly in the 
iewandhaus — the ancient guild 
iniisc of tlve drapers of Leipzig. I'he 
.-oiingsicrs were delighted. 

When they entered the hrilliantly 
iMlile<l auditorium filled with silk- 
laiied gentlemen and ladies in riis- 
liiig gowns, they lelt timid and were 
;i.ul to be led to inconspieiious seals 

nealh the plalfoim. I'hcy were 
ill rapt and glowing at the concert’s 
!i(l, when ihc shock came. I'or Mr. 
’ohlenz rose to announce that there 
wre four chililrcn present, with the 
iiie.st voices he had heard in years, 
riiev might be persuaded to treat 
I'lieir Royal Majesties, the King and 
,)uecn of Saxony, who were present, 
ml the audience to some ol their 
Ai-ly 'fyrolean airs. 

I'he announcement took the 
.Diingstcrs’ breath away, and their 
.ices llamed as people began to ap- 
-laud. “Let’s just shut our eyes and 
•relciid we're singing at home,' 
'laly whispered to the others. 

riieir first song was “Song from 
haven,’’ and when thev had iin- 
shed it there was a mojiieiit fit almost 
everent quiet before applause broke 
nose. 'I’hcy sang all the songs they 
viicw, and when they knew no more, 
hey sang “Song from Heaven” 
igain. 

'fhe audience was still shouting 
or more w'hcn a gentleman in uni- 
orm came up on the platlbrm and 
aid that 'fheir Majesties desired to 
eceivc the singers. 

' “That was very pretty intleed,” 
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the King said after the children had 
been introduced. “We’ve never 
heard that Christmas song before. 
What is it?” 

“It is a fyrolean folk song, Your 
I fighness,” said Joseph. 

"Won't you come to the castic ami 
sing it on (’hristmas?” the Queen 
asked. “Our children will love it.'’ 

So it happened that on Holy Lve 
of the year iSija, in the Royal Saxon 
Ckuirt Chapel in Pleissenbnrg Castle, 
the Strasser children sang at the eml 
of the ('hristmas services: 

Silent nij^lil, lioiy nit-lu --- 

All is imIiii. ;iII is hri>;lu, 

Rdiind ynn V'inan, Ntoliii'r :iiui (^hilJ; 

I loly Ini'.iMt, so leiulcr ;iiui inihl, 

SIc’c-p 111 licnviMilv pi’iifc — 

Slcc:i' ill iiiMViMilv ptMic. 

And on that C'hrisimas Lve the 
song hid the children farewell, to 
s[iread quietly around the world. 

For YEARS, on each Holy l;,vi, 
“Silent Nig was sung in llte vil 
1-iir,. allein, in the house where 

c • 

Gruber lived and dieil, by a choir 
accompanied by (jiuber's grandson, 
who used his grandfather's original 
guitar in the accompaniment. Later 
this yearly performance was carried 
round the world by radio -until a 
day in 1958 when the land ol Austria 
was wiped off the map and the lillle 
song of peace became, “undesirable.” 

Hut the great land of music from 
which it Itails knows no frontiers. 
And the “Song from I leaven,” like 
the Christmas mes.sagc il.self, still 
rings for all men of good will. 



JIMMY YEN: 


China 



G ^im K;ii slirk 

i;»ll< il llmiiiv 'Y ii lo The 
if l:il a ji'w years a_”(). I ie liai! 
liranl ahoni ilu’ niir.ule dl 'I’ir-.L" 
1 Islen where ^ eri liail liirned a miiil 
vlllajic into the wriild’s first siieeesshil 
lahoralf)rv nl mass ediiealinn and 
social recons; nici inn, wi:h some 
400,()(u) ilhlciate peasants as his will ■ 
in" collahoraiors and "iiinea ijiivS. 
d*he (' leiu ralissinio and )iinmy talked 
for three clays, nn<i (‘ach morning 
Marlnme Chian," said to Jimmy: 
“'('he (dcneralissimo was too excited 
to sleep last ni"ht.” 

And small wonder — for Jimmy 
Yen is one ol the world's most cxcil 
ill" men, ('Iiina's grcaicst living 
Icacher and prohahly the most dy¬ 
namic educaif)!' of onr generation. 

In the middle of the bombing of 
Chungking the Genenilissimo, keenly 
alive t the part mass cdiicalioii 
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Condensed Irom 
“I'reedoni Irom Ignorance” 

y. !\ yM-rny 

would plav in C'hina's future, in 
sisied that \\hal(‘\ er else uas siopp(.■,! 
the building ol Jimiuv ^’eii's N;. 
tiou il C'olli’ge lor raining Adinini-' 
trali\ e aui.l reclinli al Personnel nui- 
goiai. f l(“gave Jimmy theec|ui\'aleni 
ol a million dollars, saving: “1 ani 
sorry I can’t give you more, but 
when b<‘lter times coim- 1 will. 1 will 
b:i( k your nunenunl to the utmost," 
bora h.indrcd geiu raiions the an 
r.isimsol C. James Yen have been 
St hol.us and ti-acliers. Jimmy liini 
self is the lus' il protluct ol three 
educations-- three gr. at leaclier.s-- 
Conliiciiis, Chihsi and the “coolie." 
I Ie gn w iij'i in the classic.il tradition, 
lie sat at his faihi'i's feet, studying 
out Ifiud, with his hair done uji iii six 
little pigtails-- and hy the lime he 
was ten )’(’ars old he had memorized 
the Imur Pjooks and the I'ivc Classics, 
countless poems, essays and com 
menlaries, lopjied oil' by th.e litjuid 
lines of Li 1 \). 'Lhc Western cqiiiva' 
1cm would be something like voiir 


'Vreednm from Ij^norance — A I'rarf'cal Maniiiitfor Matt KJucalhin,'' 
hv y. C. James Yen anti /. /’. McKroy, will he published by 
Simon and Schuster, Inc.iJtpekefeUer Center. N.. Y. C. 
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I I 'll vivir-oM coming home one ilay 
.iiiil reciting all the hooks of the ()1(1 
New 'IVstamcnls, wilh a few 
jil.ivs of Shakespeare thrown in. 

i'hen jimmy, still a child, went to 
ihi' nii.ssion School ol \\ cslcrn I^earii- 
iiiii and was introduced to science, 
ucogiiiphy, history, English and 
tllnisiianiiy. lie look first pri/.e in 
ilic entrance examination for the 
I 'nivcrsily of I long Ixong, hut it 
ilidii’l do him any good for he wasn’t 
.1 iJriiish subject — his lirst realistic 
lesson in Western eilucalion. 

lie finally came to America and 
w( 111 to Yale, where he supplemented 
a scholarship by singing hymns in 
ilie choir, (iradualetl in i9rS, he 
sailed to the Western Front to help 
ilie Army YMCA War Council sup¬ 
ervise 200,000 Chine.se laborers, im¬ 
ported by the Allies to dig trenches, 
luiild roads and work in factories be- 
liind the lines. Jimmy was assigned 
Io sell things in the canteen at lion- 
l(»gne and interpret lor the 5000 
loolies there. One day one of them 
I'eggcd Jimmy to while a letter for 
liim to his whfe. The next day this 
coolie shyly appeanvtl with three 
iriends \cho also wanted letters w’rit- 
ieii home. Soon Jimmy was writing 
scores of letters a day. Also, every 
night he read the news aloud to the 
camp. 

One night he had an carlh-.shaking 
odea — w-hv not irv to teach these 
laborers to write their ow'n letters 
.ind read their ow'n news.? “Analyz¬ 
ing the coolies’ letters,” .says Jimmy, 
"I found that a basic Chinese vo- 


?9 

cabiihiry of about a ihou.sand char¬ 
acters was siillicient lor their simple 
needs. I called a mass meeting and 
told them 1 was going to leach them 
how to w'liic. ( 3 l course they didn’t 
believe me. So complex and dillicull 
i.s onr written language, with more 
than .p),(){)0 characier.s, that never in 
Chinese history had pea.sants, who 
are 85 percent «>f the fTopulation, 
been taiiglil 10 reatl and write. 

“Hnt 1 insisted. I wouldn’t charge 
them anvlliing. Who would volun- 
teer.^ Finally, out of the 5000 pre.scnr, 
40 daring souls vohinlecrcil—one 
len-.niilliojilh of C'hina’s population. 

“ dlnl a tlunisaiul li begins wilh 
one step.’ And so. for four months 
we devoted an hour each night to ih'e 
job. When Jinal examinations came, 
eaeh coolie wrote a letter home and 
then sUkkI in Iront ol the w'hole 
camp and |)r{nully rcail aloud the 
news 1 had waitleii on a hlackl)oard. 
I'he others looked at each other in 
amazement, as though seeing a mil 
acle. And they w'cre.” 

Jimmy Yen’s next group of volun 
leers was only a little larger — the 
susjiicion ol the pea.sanls has deep 
roots — but seeing w'as believing and 
eventnally the whole camp .signed 
up. 'J’hcn Major Cole, who headed 
the YNK'A work, tlropped in one 
night. He heard a sulxlued uproar 
going on all over the camp. “It is 
only my stiiclcnis,” said Jimmy, 
“studying ihcir characters out loud. 
'1 hat's the way classical .scholars have 
done it for centuries and my lalxircrs 
are not going to he outdone.” I’he 
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Major went through the camp to see 
this strange sight. ‘He was in tears 
when lie came hack,” says Jimmy. 
“The pathetic eagerness ot those 
coolies lor knowledge touchetl his 
heail. He asked if 1 could flo this lor 
ill the camps and I said, ‘11 ii will 
work for 5000 laUircis, why shouldn’t 
It work for 2oo,f)0or’ ’’ 

So Jimmy went to I’aris, c.illed in 
the (So Chinese university men who 
were acting as volunteer workers in 
the other camps, and pas'^ed fin to 
them his technique. 'I'luy scaiiered 
over J'ranee, started teaching the 
I'housand (.'haraclers— and ili< mir 
iicle repeated iiselj, over and ov er. 

d’he coolies had learned to read, 
Inil there'; was nothing to read • 
nothing had i vi r heen w l ii ten in the 
d'lnnisand ('liaractias! So limmy 
started the (Ihincsi' 1 iil'tucr^' If ee/y/f. 
Hy now the I'eace ('.onlerenee had 
started, ami e\ei\ dav lie expiaiiicd 
in simple languagi- what was lia.jipe n - 
ing. As a resnlt, limmv's stiidenl la- 
htii'ers knew almost as mueh aliout 
the \ ( isallies d're.uy as the m In)lars 
and diplomats hack home in China. 

“ This mad(' a 1 remeiuloi’s impiis- 
sion on me,’’ savs limmv. “It was ilu; 
heginning oi m\ idea lor p.oliliial 
education Joi the masses. ihr.Ne 
200,000 rcpri'srnlcd a Iciir iioss- 
scclion of China’s .ido.udo.iwui, Im- 

I 

agine wliat it me ant to re al!/.e tlu v 
were edncahle - no one helore liad 
.suspected it. I hail t»>go to I raiuc to 
learn about my own count rv — that 
we were republic without citizens 
— and J had to learn from the coolies 


bow to create citizens through edu¬ 
cation. ‘Coo-lic’ literally means ‘bir- 
ter strength.’ Now I knew I must 
fiedicaic my life to leaching luv 
people, lor only education would' 
malcc their lot less hitter, their latent 
oower more strong.” 

limmy selected (Changsha in Cen¬ 
tral ('Kina as his base ol operations. 

1 le has a great sense of the diamatir-, 
and he organized his campaign with ■ 
all I he skill of a community chest 
diivc and the hurrah ol an Jilks' 
con vent ion. I’osuts covered the 
w.ilis: a blind man holding out a lel- 
■er to an illileraie farmer, with the 
text, “ riie larmer, too, is blind be¬ 
cause lie cannot read.” d'berc were 
parades and s].i‘i'ebi‘s. Stores, private 
h«lines, jileasure pavilions and tern- 
pies were turned into People's 
Siliodls. where e\en the larniers si lul¬ 
led an hiMir before dawn. 1 ie divided 
llie lily into .sections, the studenls 
into recruiiing teams, and he lrained 
all those who could read and write 
into such fanatic teachers that, out 
of i.jiio peasanus in the liisi class, 
iio^ jnssed the examination. I’hcy 
iii.'.sii red theiPlirsl reader .so qnicklv 
tli.ii limmy was caught Hat-foaled 
hallway llirough writing their second 
one. 

With the assistants he trainid in 
this campaign, jimmy ran .similar 
diives in other ('hinesc cities — all 
w ildly succc.ssfiil. Prom each ol the.se. 
centers spread other centers, and 
Provincial Ma.ss Jvdiicaiion Associa¬ 
tions sj)rang up all over China, li- 
nally heading up into a national as- 
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sdcialion with Iviulquarrcisal Peking 
and an annual luidgcl ol - liold 
V')iir brentli! — ^fion (.Miinese ilnllars 
a vear, or about Si000 in Aineriean 
monev! As executive director, 
lininiy was paid about Ss'^ (A.neri- 
caii) a montli. 'I'liere was also a liali- 
time clirk, who with Jimmy coiisii- 
luted the entire national lieadipiar- 
ters stall (*l the uiovenieut. 

In jimmy returned to this 

count r\’ to recc’i\e an honoral•^■ di - 
mee from \ ale, I le remained to raise 
a hall million dollars irom American 
businessnu-n, who could never ilecide 
whether they had succumbed to 
limmy's C'onlucian •'harm or his 
('hrisiian zeal. 1 lenry I'ord g.ivc- him 
Sio.ooo, saving: “I like vour idea. 
^Oil go about the mass education of 
people the wav I go aliout. the mass 
production of cars." |immy temeiir 
bered lliis later when critics taiiiiied 
!hm with the deliberate |\ice ol his 
progress. "II it is taking you seven 
vears to do your job in one district,'' 
they would say, “and there are njoo 
Mich districts in C'hina, vou have a 
T ^.(loo'vear program. " “Not at all,'’ 
liinmy would rep[y. "It look I lenry 
I'ord a long time, to jnalict his first 
model, but when iie got the model 
right he turned them out by the 
million." 

Now jimmv went back lo China, 
armetl with monev and two funda- 
nicnial, revolutionary concejits. 
b'irsl, if you have an edlucational 
theory, test it — not in the chew- 
room with' selected groups but in 
living communities under everyday 


contlitions. Second, multiply your 
experiment by personal endeavor, 
don’t just write books about it. To¬ 
day. alter .20 years of ma.ss education 
in ('.I'.ina, no one connccteii with the 
movemen; Iv-, yet written a book 
about it.ever .’one is too biisv, 

w ^ 

In Peking Jimmy organized a mas'> 
exoilus ol scholars and prolessors 
experts in educa: ion, economics, gov 
eminent, agriculture, public health 

.an exodus out ol the citv b:ick to 

the countrv, out ol the cla.ssroom 
back lo the peojilc. Me look them 
Irom the proud city oi Peking lo a 
humble mud village in Ping llsicn. 
ai’.d there the great .scholars, with all 
their loreigii liegiavs, moved intc 
mud huts and lived with the farmer;, 
a.s Iriends. 

Then jimmv Jiarned a new les.sor, 
— that leaching coolies how lo read 
and write w.is ehild’s play compaieii 
to re iiincaling Ph.lD.'s loslepdown 
to the level ol ma.ss eoiii|ireheiisioii 
lie unoleil Saint Paul: "i'.xcejiL \f 
niter wfirds dial; are e.isv to l>c 
iiiulersiood. how shall it he knowr 
what IS spoken?" 

A Pin I >. from (a)rnell volunteered 
1.0 develop a chicken brooder for tlu 
peasanls. d'he old w.ay was to build h. 
lit lie mud house willi one small doni 
for the chickens. They couki all ge 
in, but only the hardy came oul 
"J he Ph.l ). designed an e.xcellcn' 
brooder, w-iili lin venl.ilalors, wir<' 
screens, automatic gadgets. 

“It's beaulifiil,” said jimmy, “l.)U" 
no goiH.j for tlic farmers of Tin^. 
Hsieii. Wlicie would they get ti; 
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ventilators? Let’s trv ajjain.” 1 saw 
the clramrilic exhihit of this profes¬ 
sor’s siiciessive trios — ten in all. 
'J’hc ninth one. was made exactly 
along the scientific lines r)f the first 
— and of mild, except that it hail a 
wire screen in froiil lor ventilation, 
ihit the Chinese piasant could get 
no wire screen, even if he could af¬ 
ford it. So the tenth— the siicce;s- 
liil example of the re-education of a 
Ph.l).— was a mud chicken brooiler 
with a screen made of twigs. 

Doctors gradiialed Irom John.s 
1 lopkins wore re-i-«liicai(‘d in prac¬ 
tical public health methods by peas¬ 
ants who had never heard ol pub.llc 
health. Each village in the 1 Isien. or 
district, selected its own health 
worker from the graduates ol the 
Peoj)lc’s Schools. lie was givcai an 
intensive ten dav training for his 
iluries, which included keeping one 
sanitary well, administering if) sim¬ 
ple medicines from the community 
Ilealth C'hesi bought by the village, 
giving vaccinations, and so on. Ami 
he collected the vital statistics — 
births ami deaths. I'he census taken 
by government ollicials had been 
highly inaccurate, lor the peasants 
hail learned Irom hitler experience 
that such in format ion was used either 
for conscription or taxation. .Now a 
neighbor thrv knew and trusted was 
doing the service. 

'I'liis village health worker took 
care of all tlic sim])le ailments, pass¬ 
ing the others to the Sub-I Isi(‘n 
1 lealth Cc.iter where there was a IL 
Eiadc doctoi. Cases that were be¬ 


yond his experience were passed on 
to the I Isien Health Center, staffed 
by a small group of competent doc¬ 
tors and nurses. Tlic vill.age health 
worker was paid nothing, but he 
gained big face in the village, and on 
Chine.se New ’t ear’s was presented 
with small gifts, to the accompani¬ 
ment ol. speeches and firecrackers, 
d’his ingenious ss'stem wiped out 
trachoma, smallpox and a number of 
other prcveniahle diseases in Ting 
Hsien in less than two vears, at a 
total annual cost of less than ten 
cents per person. 

Simple." I )ec( piivelv so, for un¬ 
der it all is the same fumlamcntal 
concept which makes radio quiz 
shows so siiceesslnl “audience par- 
lieipalion." Doing all this lor tlieni- 
.si-l\es, tlie people develop codpera- 
lion -an imiispensahic training lor 
economic <levelopmeni and lor later 
political education. In tlic .schools 
the older chililren learned live char- 
acteis and then each child w'cnt out 
and-taught a class ol smalliM' children 
the .same cliaracters. I’.ven at that 
level von could begin to discern the 
born teachers ami leailers — and you 
couki stall developing them. 

‘‘We stal led out to make the peo¬ 
ple literate," fiinmy says. "But what 
good is that it they remain poveriy- 
stricken.' So we h;id to teach them 
how to he better farmers, breed 
better animals, grow better crops, 
'riien \vc found that what they gained 
as better farmers they lost by being 
jXK>r businessmen. So we had to 
teach them how to market, "fhe 
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Ot-an of llic College of Commerce in 
IVking resigned, movetl into a mud 
Juit, and spent three years develop¬ 
ing a simple and foolproof system of 
nrcounling that our peasants could 
use. WJicn the farmers learned to he 
iieiier husinessincn the economic 
level of the whole I Isien was raised 
dramatically. In ef)lton :ih)ne, ino- 
duclion increascil Irom $120,000 in 
T<)32 to Si,Soo,f)oo in lo.v ' the 
year the japs poured in." 

lly that lime there were. 8 ci,ooo 
graduates of the l\'0|de'.s Scliools, 
and hundieds ol village coi‘)peralives 
all welded together into one huge 
1 Isien cofijieralive. from all over 
Cdiina visitors poured in to sie and 
study this experimental center. 
Many ol them went home to start 
others like it - some Seo, altogether. 

^^h(‘n JJanko\\ hecamc China's 
fk’ facto cajMlal in die Cen- 

eralissimo appointed (Jeneral C'hang 
CMii chung, hrilliaiU <lelender of 
Shanghai in 1937, P”''cinor of Hu¬ 
nan JVovince to organize resistance 
there agaiira the Jajianese. (leneral 
(ihang had seen what the Mass 
]'',ducatit)n Movcftaenl criuld do to 
teach cooperation —and he invited 
Jimmy to help organi/.c liie entire 
province of 30,000,000 jicojilc on 
the "l ing I Isien nuxlel. 

Here was the challenge for which 
Jimmy had been waiting. He look 
a trained team into the province, 
mobilized 30,000 helpers, including 
5000 refugee scJiolars, professors and 
primary school teachers. He organ¬ 
ized classes to train new magistrates 


and the heads of the five principal 
bureaus ol. his new Hsien system — 
civil affairs, finance, education, 
health and economics — and out of 
lhe.se 30,000 leaders he trained ail- 
niinistralivc ami technical teams of 
ollicials to taki- over the govern¬ 
ment of the I Isiens and Sub-Hsiens. 
Ollici rs coming back from the front 
gave credit for their victories to this 
effect ivecoiipcrat ion of the new local 
goveminenls, trained personnel and 
inspired [lopulace. 

Meanwhile, l ing 1 Isien itself was 
organizing to hold the fit si local 
democratic eh’ciions in the historv 
ol (diina, when the japanesi* invaded 
the province. Mass l-.ducation lu'ad- 
(]uari. rs fled into JIunan, an*l later 
■■-when the lajianese pursueil — 
into Szechwan. And back in ling 
Hsien the inas.s ('ilocated jiojuilalion 
furnished a thrilling example of guer¬ 
rilla resist.nice. 1 he mud village 
changed hands .seven times, and of 
the 1172 villages in the I Isien — each 
with its People’s School —onlv 30, 
tlio.se along the railroad, now remain 
in the hands of the hara.ssed Japanese. 

'foday the "ling ifsien public 
health program has been adopted 
for the entire country and, on the 
recommendation of the CJcneralis- 
sinio himself, the New Hsien Gov¬ 
ernment System is the pattern for 
the reconstruction of all China. Since 
the war started, 27,000,000 Clnne.se 
have been taught to rc«id and write, 
and Jimmy believes that it is en¬ 
tirely feasible to wipe out illiteracy 
within the next ten years. 
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Many other organizations, of 
course, arc doing dynamic jobs all 
over China in public heallh, mass 
education and cooperatives. .And 
Jimmy- Yen would be the (irst to 
acknowledge his debt to the pioneer¬ 
ing work ol former Ambassador 1 lu 
Shih and other great scholars who 
defied the age-old tradition of writ¬ 
ing only in classical C^hinese and 
fathered a literary renaissance based 
on writing books in collo(|iiial Pai- 
1 lira, the language of the peojilc. 
Hut it was limmy who demon¬ 
strated how I’ai Ilna coiikl be used 
to educate the masses and make pos- 
.sible the liilfillmenl ol Sun ^ at Sen’s 
visifin (jl a literate, demociaiicC^hina. 

In Mav ol this year, adisiinguislied 
audience of .scholars gat heriil in New 
York’s Carnegie Hall on the .|i)(ilh 
anniversary ol Oipernicus and lliere 
paid honor to the ten outstanding 
modern re^■olutionaries ol our time. 
Among lhe,se were l'.insti‘in, Di.sney, 
Ford — and Jimmy Yen. limmy h.ul 
been selecteil unanimously by tht- 
committee but no one knew when; 
he was until ten days behwe the cele¬ 
bration, when he turned uji in Wash¬ 
ington on a global mission to study 
at first hand the postwar reconsiruc- 
lion plans for ihc world. 


JiLSt a.s his plan is deceptively sim¬ 
ple, .so is Jimmy Yen him.sclf. Slight, 
graceful, delicate — physically he is 
like his own native bamboo, for in 
matters of small importance he 
bends to the breeze and “conquers 
by yii'kliiig.” Hut w'hcn he is aroused 
with the passion of his mission he has 
a magnetic power of .spceeh and his 
black eyes flash lire like an Old 
'rcsiaineiit prophet. "Two tbirds of 
the people of the world arc in the 
eo(;lic ela.ss,’’ he says, and bis voice 
is the ”()ii.c ol Isaiah. "No nation can 
rise iiiglier than its masses, and until 
these masses, the world’s richest un 
developed resource, are develo|)ed 
through eilucaiion- until the peo¬ 
ple are laiighl ro participate them- 

.selves in their own leconstruction. 

world leaders can erv peace! peace! 
hut there will he no jieaee. 

".Mass education will make e\Trv 
man a complete man, and when he 
lias reached that stag*- he is the 
^r()lher of every oilier man. I hum 
hly helievt; the world needs this eilu 
cation for workl ilemocracy, lor 
peace. 'J’hen jiot only can wc hivi* 
the I'our lueedoins, hut the lufth 
iMeedoin — the greatest of all, with¬ 
out which we cannot have the other 
four I'reedom from Ignorance.” 



'IT’-' private wm.s writing a leiu-r lo his mother. “The food in flii.s 
camp i.s absolute poison," he complained. And then he added, "and 
such small porlions." — Sc«iu Fic-y BrfWca«(« 
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Xew JEiiglaiid Orgy 

CondtMisal Ironi I he Saliiiihy I'.vt niiig I’ost 
r. /■;. M:irf,/iy 


W Ar.KiN'c along llie sainly 
slioR-s oI Narragaiisi i I liav 
one clay, a luiiigrv })i()iKvr 
saw a group of frieiully Iiuliaiis 
\qiiauing on ihcii luxls around a 
mound covered by an oU hlan- 
k<l, (losn die «dges ol whieli is¬ 
sued wisjis o! pungeii!, apjielile- 
jM’ovoking steam. As he approached, 
the Indians grunied an iu\itaiion 
and cast asi<le the hlaukcl. 'I'here 
on a bed ol steaming seaweed ncvstled 
[liles ol clams, cars ol corn, potatoes 
and, peeping Irom their wrajipings 
ol leavc-s, wliite Hakes of lisli. 

As legenil goes, the hearty pioneer 
let loose a piercing veil, lore oil 
his jacket, loosened his bell, rolled 
up his slee\ c“s undd^vaded in. Se\ eral 
h«)nrs later, men Irom the colony 
lound him lying on his back in the 
warm while sand, a cherubic smile 
on his lace. 'I hen and there was 
born the lirst RIkhIc Island clam¬ 
bake master, now a recogni/.c:d pro- 
Icssion in Rhode Island, with trade 
secrets handed down Irom generation 
to generation. '^^I'oday, each of the 
great bake masters is willing to swear 
on a stack of Hiblc.s that he is a 


direct descendant of that c-arly got 
met who ate \\ilh the Indians. 

Ihe Rhode Island clambake is 
j>repare«l loday jiiM about as it \c.is 
1 ue.ilreds ol vears ago. It is con 
stnicted with an aniicjne cniming 
and eaten in an air llial is l.idc i> with 
the salt ocean sj)ray or the scent ol 
till- jiine gro\e. 

Ravilions of the big comnareial 
baki's aic seailered ail along Rhode 
Island's ragged seashore, hut the 

£»t * ' 

largest is at (iresecnl I’ark. I lere, 
IVill C'rowell, dean ol RIumU; Island 
bake masters, has baked lor as many 
as 5000 diners on one sunny Sunday. 

Rrivale bakes, sponsored by p«)' 
litieal jiariles, poliee and lire de¬ 
partments, s|iorling and Iraternal 
organi/alions, are sometimes serve<l 
at the big comineivial j'llaees, but 
usually a well known bake master 
is hired and lie serves it at any de¬ 
sired spot in the state. 

Anv bake master will tell you that 
you can’t have a real clambake un¬ 
less von use Rhode Island clanvs. 
'Ihe Rhode Island elam is as dif¬ 
ferent from other varieties as cham¬ 
pagne from selt/er water. It is small, 
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delicate, gcnlccl, refined. The shell, 
so fragile that il can be crushed be¬ 
tween llic fingers, is filled with an 
ambrosial nectar. 'I’hc snout is long, 
meatv and lender. 

After the clams have been dug 
and washed, they are sorted over 
can fully and diviiletl into two piles 
— one for clam chowder and one 
for the bake. And now we come to a 
very delicate i|uesiion: clam chow¬ 
der. Nearly every legislature in New 
Kngland has heard some slentorian- 
voice<l politician air his views on the 
subject. Harsh words have been 
spoken; friendships have been broken 
on the tjuestit)n: tomato or cream? 

rill- Rhode Island masieis use 
neither. C'lam broth, the ground 
meat ol clams, potatoes, onions, aiul 
Irietl lat salt poikare the ingredients. 
'J'hose chowder makers who add 
tomatoes or even eannetl tomato 
soup - are looketl upon \\iih ragi: 
and scorn by -he old timers. I'he 
Maine lolks who add cream or milk 
are regarded somewhat more toler¬ 
antly with the attitude ol “Well, 
il they don’t know anv better!” 

At the commercial bakes, your 
first canirse eainsists ol chowder and 
clam cakes. 'I'he reasoning is simple. 
^I’he more chowder and elam cakes 
you eat, the less room you have lor 
the moie expensive ingreilients. But 
at the private bakes the ehowvler and 
clam cake's are servecl at noon aiul 
the bake is .served about imir iiours 
later. 

rhe stage upon wliich the bake 
master practices his art is a base ol 


concrete or concrete and stone. The 
ba.se J>cwcJl Whitman uses down at 
Maple Root is 30 feet long and eiglit 
Icet wide. On this arc placed two and 
a half cords of w'ockI in six-foot 
lengths laid cri.s.scro.ss, and two wag- 
onloads of stones about bucket-size. 
There is a layer of wood, then a 
laver of stones, then a layer of 
wood, and .so on. 'I'he entire struc¬ 
ture is doused with kerosene and 
set afire. \\ hen the wood has burned 
away and the stones are white-hot, 
the ashes are raked out and the 
Slones are pushed around to cover 
the base. A lew red embers are left 
“to make more flavor.” 

.Moist pungent rockweed, freshly 
gathered Iroin the ocean, is (|uickly 
blanketed over the hot stones. (.)n 
tliis steaming bed bushels and bu.shels 
ol i lams are spread in a thick layer. 
()\('r the clams arc piled sweet and 
white potatoes in their jackets, liny 
white bockwiirst, fillets ol li.sh, cloth 
bags filled with savory stuHing, on¬ 
ions and corn with a thin jacket of 
husk lelt on. By now the rockweed 
is sizzling on the hot stones. 

When all the Ibod is laid, a huge 
canvas tarpaulin, or “.sail,” is placed 
over all to keep in llie steam and 
heal. S(»me bake masters seal the 
edges ol their sails with moist, 
earth, b'rom wei rockw'ced, scorch¬ 
ing .'igainsi the hot rocks, .salty .sleain 
wafts upward through the dams. 
'I he clams open their shells and the 
juice trickles tlown through the sea- 
weeil to the hot rocks. Steam from 
the juice pushes up through the 
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potatoes and other ingredients to 
the corn on tt)p. Kach food retains 
its own llavor, hut takes on some of 
tlie commingled flavor of every¬ 
thing. 'I'lic result is soul-satisfying. 

It may be liis 500th bake, hut the 
bake master ine^’itably wears the 
worrietl look ol an obsielrieian await - 
ing a dillicult case. I le glances nerv- 
t)uslv at his watch an<l tries luiilelv 
to engage in small talk. Occasion.'illy 
the canvas will rise and fall as if 
breathing. 'I’hat means there is too 
much steam pressure and the food 
will be oveixlonc. 

'‘She’s ablowin’," the bake masler 
says, and his assistants lilt one come'' 
oi the sail and let out steam until he 
tells them to seal it up again. It is 
his judgment against the worhl. 

When the sail is removed, after 
about an hour and 15 miniiies, there 
is an involuntary “Ah h-h" from 
hungry watchers. A eloiul of vapor. 
la<^len with an inimitable aroma, is 
walled to their nostrils. 

At this point the watchers scurry 
to the h)ng tables on which waiters 
h.'ive placed stacks of fresh home- 
baked white hreatl and round slices 
of brown bread, and. great: platters 
ol sliced tomatoes, cucumbers and 
onions. At each plate there is a small 
pitcher of drawn butter. 

Men roll Uf) their sleeves and 
loosen their belts. Napkins arc 
tucked into collars. Then come the 
waiters or waitresses. 'I’hev never 
walk but riish' Jown the long cor¬ 
ridors of uncarpeted earth as il they 
were the bringers of good tidings. 


Each diner gets his clams'in a well- 
chipped enameled pan of about a 
quart, capacity—and there is al¬ 
ways at least one refill within easy 
reach. 

If it is voiir first bake, vou wait 
for a moment to see how the situa¬ 
tion is handled. 'J'he man at your 
right is working with inachinclikc 
jirecision. I lis every move spells 
“vi'leraii.” Delllv he removes the 
meat from the shell, grasp.s il at the 
base of the snout, rolls off the thin 
covering as though it were a loose 
glove, and dunks it into the butter. 
As the rijjlit hand lifts the clam to 

I ' 

the month, the left hand reaches 
for another clam. 

Alter you have eaten a few of the 
clams, you are tempted to slay with 
them. IJiil there's always a friendiv 
neighbor to wliis])er, “Easy, bub; 
there's other things coming.” 

Another rush ol waiters bears 
tlown on von with huge platters 
of fish and bockwurst, corn .and po¬ 
tatoes and stiilling. d lie f)ot.atoes are 

neither baked nor boiled. 'I’luU' have 

¥ 

been perinealecl by savory Steam 

from the <lripj'ing clams and ocean- 

drenched seawectl. I'liev lilerallv 

^ ¥ 

melt in yonr mouth. 

The corn oL I lie clambake is un¬ 
like anv other vou have ever eaten. 

. j 

it is liisli and siicculent, and alter 
it has been well doused in meltetl 
butter and .salted slightly, your lecLli 
merclv touch the tiny kernels coax- 
ingly, and they leave the cob and 
come to you almost with an intake 
of breath. 
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There is no schedule, no routine. 
Each man cats all he wants and what 
he wants, and there is never a lack. 
Someone is always pushinj; more 
food at you from the front or Iroin 
the sides or over vour shoulder. 

■r 

(Conversation is virtually at a stand¬ 
still until satiation is reached. 

A pallid aftermath, a sort of taper¬ 
ing olf after the main frenzy, comes 
with the thick slices of watermelon, 
the heavy mugs of steaming collee. 
Satisfied diners wipe their chins aiul 
hcam on their neighhors. Men light 
up cigars and pijies, and women 
powder their noses and sigli content' 
cdlv, and say thev don’t know what 
ever came over them. I'hey never 
ate .so much in their livc.s; must he 
the salt air or the smell of the pines, 
they say. 

Alter a while, a hig fellow with a 
cigar wanders over to where the 
hake master and his assistants an* 


dunking a few clams for themselves. 
“Nice hake, i^ill,” the big fellow 
says. “Clams never lasted better.” 

Bill, with a buttered clam dan 
gling between his thumb and fingei, 
stiys genially, “ 7 ’hanks, Senator; had 
pretty gocxl luck tfxlay.” 

Luck! (.)ld Hill’s been making 
bakc's for more years than the .senator 
has liveil, and never lost one of them. 
It isn’t luck, and Bill knows it. It 
having a father or an uncle who 
trained you in boyhood; who im- 
pressed upon you the importance of 
white-hot rocks, fresh .seaweed, and 
sweet Rhode Island clam*:. And 
plenty of fresh sea air; a soli ocean 
breeze blowing to whip up the white 
caps dowji there, and the appetite 
too. And the seagulls wheeling over 
head and the far olf blare of a buoy; 
while clouds scudding across the 
sky and the cool .shade of trees 
inshore. 
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^ MKMiU'U of an old Boston laniily, ikav So, still lives on Beacon I till 
and carries on the lamilv traditions. Last winter .she entertained :i 
guest Irom the Middle West ti> whom she pre.sentcd her small but 
select circle of Irienils. Shortly helore leaving,'the guest remarked, 
“I'.mily, your Irieiids are womlerlul women, hut tell me, where do 
they gel their hats.?” 

“Oh, my ilear,” the Bosluniaii .said with jxiiued .surpri.se, “we iloii’t 
gVt our hats. We hill'C our lialS.” - - Mrs. I'aul W. Ali-Mmlcr 


Qna m s in Lynchburg, Virginia, two women were talking about the 
war. Suddeitly, one of them raised licr voice and said, “I mean ihis 
war, not the Civil War.” — PnuUne KUne 
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yr^i'iUN'D the Allied armies as they 
moved across 'runisia came 
a little band of 22 American 
I ivilians, bringing food, clothing aiul 
I tiller needed supplies to the civil 
jiopulaiion. 'Fhesc 22 men, repre- 
M’lUing the U. S. OHice of I'oreign 
Uelicf and Jlehabililaiion Opera- 
lions, were ofl'ering aitl to the war- 
stricken people almost before ihe 
guns had ceased firing. Once, in¬ 
deed, a sup|)ly truck carrying I'rcd 
K. llochlcr, head of the mission, 
was bombed and I loehler lost his 
suitcase containing all his clothing 
and personal possessitins. 

The occupation of North Africa 
was OI'RRO’s first opportunity to 
lest its long-considered jilans for 
bringing help to the peoples of the 
Axis-oppresseii countries. "I’he mis¬ 
sion found that because of the swift¬ 
ness of Allied victoncs, devastation 
and suflering were on a relatively 
small scale. Many of the Tunisians 
had money with which to pay for 
gfxjds. In other cases, supplies were 
charged off under lend-lease to the 
local French authorities. There was 
little outright American charity. 

Needs varied from place to place. 


In the city of 'I’unis, where there 
was a fooii shortage, the Jews were 
most in need of help, since the 
(Germans ha<I rei|uisitioncd their 
buildings, stolen their stoves, ice¬ 
boxes, bedding and furniture, and 
collected from them a fine of 20,- 
000,000 francs. 

1 lerbert II. Lehman, New York’s 
former gr)vcrnor and the head ol 
OI'RRO. had laid down the prin¬ 
ciple ihat his job was to help people 
to help themselves. Accordingly, the 
relief stall iinmediatelv sought the 
cooperation ol local leatlcrs in 'l unis. 
'Khrough the president of the Jewish 
communiiv, the Sheik of the Me- 
dinah aiul representatives of the 
I'tench public welfare organi/ations, 
arrangements were made 10 get food 
and clothing to the needy, and to 
begin the difficult task of returning 
people to their homes aiul normal 
occupations. 

Arabs, Jews, French and Italians 
volunteered their services. Supidies 
of sugar, flour, rice, tea and clothing 
were moved in by military trucks 
and from transports in the harbor. 
Relief markets were established, op¬ 
erated mostly by local volunteers 
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under American supervision. The 
opening of each market was occasion 
ibr a cclcbralicm, with Allied flags 
flying, and signs announcing “AArr- 
charutise dcs Allies.” Each Itcad of a 
family whose need because ol war 
damage was certified by local au¬ 
thorities, bought his ration card, 
tlien went down the line receiving 
loud, soap and clothing. 

Ill the 'I'uuisiaii villages, clothing 
was ol greater inieresi ihaii lood. 
Many people were, hall naked be¬ 
cause sujiplies had been unavailable 
lor months. Most ol the clothing 
provided the I'unisians was second- 
haiul; a dress cost Irom Si to Sa, 
pants or coal 50 cents or Si.* 

Within a kw W( ^ks ()I'l\R(')*s 
reliei marki'ls had .serveil j00.000 
people at 30 dilierenl centers in 
'runisia-- and all iimler the siipia- 
vision ol only 22 men. I'or several 
months more the reliid unit dis¬ 
tributed Iree milk to thousands of 
undernourislu-d children. Cit'iieral 
distribution has now bien tliscon- 
tinued, but On,000 sick children still 
draw their daily milk ration. 

(.)b'RK() oliueil actual cash only 
to European political prisoners re¬ 
leased Irom internment. I'bcn this 
was not goveriniK.nt money, luit 
hinds collected by private groups 
in the United Stales and (heal liiil 
ain. 'I’hcse prisoners — Jews who had 
lied Irom Na/i territory or Spanish 
Republican sokliers who had fled 
Spain — were, of course, penniless, 

* See ‘‘f u'lc Siim, llji- Of ('lo’cs Man,” The 
Kc!idcr'!> Dii>r>:r, Scpiciulicr, '43 


and the agents arranged to give each 
man a suit of clothes and 200 francs. 
.But many of them refused tin; 
money, s-aying, “All we want is 
work.” ^tost of tliem found work 
tjuickly, some with the British I’io- 
nc('r Corps, others in the Spanish 
or Jewish communities. Those tfin 
badly crippled to work, the relief 
stall placed in a land camp at Ihuike 
Marine. TTiis camp is well on the 
way to becoming self-supporting. 
T he crij;plcs are raising vegetables, 
chickens, rabbits and duck.s, aiui 
making gra.ss .sandals lor which there 
is a ready market. 

Eublic health olficers with the 
reliei unit established .sanitary rcgii 
lalioiis to prevent ejiulemics. Agri 
cultural cxj)erls maile a careful stir 
vi y ol rural T’unisia, ami (.liscovered 
that pnjspects lor this year’s harvest 
ssc-re good. The (.iermans had not 
had tiim to <lamage the crops ap- 
priciably. With the restoration ot 
tiansportation lacilities, aiul some 
additional su|iplie.s ol (arm machin¬ 
ery and .seeds, the country' will 
probably produce surplu.s grain for 
ex[)ort this year. 

'i'hough ctir.dilions were mild 
compared with those which relief 
agents will face in parts of Europe, 
T imisia was a valuable rehear.sal for 
the big job ahead. (..)ur men 'earned 
that the American standard el living 
at its lowest is parailisiacal compared 
to that in inanv other lands, and that 
in quick relief work we must take 
into coiisidcTalion local standarcks, 
not our own. I’hc stall also discov- 
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crcti that the Tunisians resented any 
siii^jjcstion of that all too common 
American failing — the Santa Claus 
complex. 

Our government expects to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
lielp feed, clothe, house and reha- 
hilitatc great areas of the world, 
hut this is not wholly a humanilar- 
ian gesture; we frankly expect this 
iin estment to pay dividends. 

As word spreads of America’s 
leadincss to bring lielp to the war- 
stricken areas it will encourage the 
jx*ople of the conquered countries, 
and eventually even those of the 
encjuy countries, to welcome and 
cooperate with our armies. TlieSici¬ 
lians, for exam|>le, made our invasion 
easier by their friendly attitude. The 
war is costing American taxpayers 
about a billion dollars every three 
days. Should America’s relief pro¬ 
gram shorten the conflict by even a 
week or two, the savings in dollars, 
not to mention human lives, would 
be enormous. 

Another main objective of the 
program is ■'» avert economic chaos 
in the liberated countries. Immediate 
help may. mean tl‘Je dilTerence be¬ 
tween anarchy bred of desperation, 
and a well-ordered rebuilding of 
international trade. Any progiani 
that helps jirevent the brcakdow/i 
of Europe, which might leatl to 
another world-wide depression, would 
be cheap at any imaginable price. 

True, our investment may for a 
short time be enormous. We shall 
have to aid the various countries 
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with money, forxl, clothing, build¬ 
ing supplies, and industrial and agri¬ 
cultural machinery. 

OFRRO is already building up 
stock piles of clothing for 10,000,- 
000 people, at a cost of $54,000,000. 
In St) doing, it is trying to avoid the 
use of materials we ourselves need. 
Osnaburg, similar to Hour sacking, 
of w'hich there is a surplus, will be 
dycil attractively and niatle into 
drcs.ses and blouses ff)r warm cli¬ 
mates. Clanvas and duck will be used 
for shoes, men’s trousers and work 
clothing. Aralac, a casein product 
with many of the properties of w(m)1, 
will be turned intf) clothing for 
northern pef)j)les. Not one ho«»k. 
snap or rnetal fastener will l)c used. 
'^I’hc ck'lhing will be only an emer¬ 
gency, basic warilrobe, but it will be 
conjfortable and practical. 

Similar plans lor providing food 
and the other necessities are under 
way. I'’-xj)erie:ice has shown the re 
liel agents diat once peo|)le arc 
enabled to plant and harvest a ciop, 
the peak of relief opera I iojis has been 
passed, and [icople can begin to help 
themselves. 

Raw materi.'ils are to be made 
available acconiing to need, rather 
than acconiing to ability to pay — 
oneofOI'RRf )’s most revolutionary 
ideas. Hut we shall demaiul payment 
W'henever it is ]x)ssible. Where j)ay- 
menl ol money is out of the question, 
we shall expect compensation in the 
foim of trade arrangements, reduc¬ 
tion of larills, and the like. We in¬ 
tend to kce]) a dollar and cents 
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record of the aid wc render, although 
we will not mortgage the future of 
the war-vvrcckcd countries by at¬ 
tempting to enforce payment of 
huge war debts. A prospcrf>us cus¬ 
tomer is belter than an impover¬ 
ished debtor, in any business. 

The American government also 
recognizes the fact that no one 
nation can restore the world from 
its resources alone, d’he Stale De¬ 
partment has proposeil iheesiahlish 
mcni ol a L'uited Nations Reliel and 
Rehahilitalion Administration. A 
draft agreement was submit led to 4^ 
other nations, revised to meet cer¬ 
tain objections Ironi some ol the 
smaller juuvers aiul finally ajiproved. 
The first coulercncc ol the 1 NRRA 
will he belli early in November in 
this country. 

'I’lie agreement provides for a di¬ 
rector-general, a council made up of 
representatives of all member gov¬ 
ernments, and a central committee 
consisting ol representatives ol the 
four major powers, which will direct 
theearryingout ol thecoimeirs plans. 

Each iviemher government will be 
required to pledge conlrihutions 
“within the limits ol its available re¬ 
sources." I'or example, at least 50 
percent, perhaps more, of the total 
cereals required for hhirojK-an relief 


can readily come from areas outside 
the United Stales. A start has been 
made with the international agree¬ 
ment whereby Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Australia and Argentina, 
as well as the United States, have 
underlalven to contribute large quan¬ 
tities of wheat. To fuUill the At 
lantic Charter pledge that all nations 
shall enjoy equal access to raw ma¬ 
terials. the United Nations will con 
tribute a certain percentage of thcii 
surplus stocks of oil, coal, cotton, 
rubber, iron and tin to a pool. 
Nations lacking these resources will 
receive them from the pool, paying 
what they can, but receiving, as a 
lem|'.orary pump-priming measure, 
what they need. 

'I'he agreement provides that any 
direct linancial commitments made 
by this go\ernmcni shall be in ac¬ 
cordance with usual Congressional 
procedure. 

W'e can maintain our system ol 
free enterprise, it is argued, only in a 
cooperating societ y of nations which 
will enable us to be both free from 
the burden of war and enterprising 
in world trade. T he price wc pay to 
help hind up the’wounds of war, and 
jirevcnt world chaos, will be a gilt- 
edged investment in preserving and 
lurthering our kind ol world. 


w R MUST not 1 ry to manipulate life; rather wc must find out 
what life demands of us, and train ourselves to fulfill these de¬ 
mands. It is a long and humble business. 

— I'liyllis Udiioini.*, Siiri-ii-jl (I.itllo, Brown) 
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Coiulcnsctl lri)m Coronet • Williiini }'. l^fcDcrmott 


O N TiiK Imghl aflcr- 

I noon in 1893, Charley Ho¬ 
gan, crack engineer ot the 
New York (xMitral’s Empire State 
Express^ “lc.K)k oil vhe hrulle" of 
I'higine iyy) to see what she could ilo. 
And 999 hung up a world’s speed 
record that lasted 41 years, un¬ 
til the advent oi sireainlincd Diesel- 
engined trains. 

In those tlays, the raiiroatls were 
coinpeting with each other in build¬ 
ing choice equipment for display at 
the approaching Columbian l^xposi- 
t ion at Chicago. The New ’i'ork Cen- 
iral boys, who in 1S91 had broken 
1 ). S. and Hrilish speed records with 
a :52 5^-miles-per-hour run between 
New York and Hufl'alo, went into 
a huddle. 'I’heir .^cret goal was to 
astound the work! with a speetl 01 
too miles an hour. 

'I'hc job was turned over to Bill 
Buchanan, veteran superintendent 
(d motive power. lie made some 
radical experiments. Engijic 999 had 
special seven-foot-high drivers, t(X) 
big to pull heavy loads, btr. useful in 
getting up speed. She was also the 
first locomotive to have brakes on 


the front trucks, and she had a newly 
I'atenteil liuchanan firebox. When 
she rolleil out of the W'esi Albany 
yards uiuler her own steam she 
was a thing ol shining beauty: all 
her bands and pi]ies and trimmings 
glistened with j»f)Iish; tlie cab was 
brightly painted; and across the 
lender in gold-leal leltias two and 
one half leet high was embla/.oned; 

“ rill- b'.MIMRIi; S'l'ATI'; I'.XI'KK.SS.’’ 

Nfeantime, the maintenance rlc- 
partment was getting ready for the 
great test, smoothing olf rough spots 
in the track, laying more ballast and 
testing switches. I’he tunnel uniler 
Sing Sing prison, on the main line 
north of New York, was deepenai a 
loot to accommodate <)99's height. 

After the ('entral’s new pet h:id 
been babied through preliminary 
tests at 80 miles an hour. President 
Webb called in three veteran en- 
ginemen. He asked each ofie if he 
lelt he could make a record-break¬ 
ing run. 'I'wo hesitated. The third, 
Charley Hogan, an old-timer who 
hail bucked everything from snow 
to Indians, replied instantly, “I can 
do it!” He was assigned the job. 
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The test was to take place on the 
division between Syracuse and Buf¬ 
falo. The train carried four coaches, 
with many railroad celebrities on 
board'—and three men with stop 
watches to check each other on time 
records. 

Ilogan rolled along at a casual 
So-milcs-an-lioiir, slowing down for 
curves, until he had passed Roches¬ 
ter aiwl reached Batavia. Here began 
36 miles of straightaway track. A 
few miles ran slightly upgrade, then 
there was a stretch of 14 miles on a 
dead level. 

Out onto the 14-mile stretch the 
glistening train swung like a bird in 
llighi. Charley opened the throttle 
a bit anrl ()i)i) leaped aheaii. Nijiety 
miles an hour for one mile, the stop- 
watchers clicked in unistni; another 
mile at 95; another at 97; and finally, 
as fields and farmhouses slipped by 
in a blur, tin: magic, longed-for, 
dreameil-ot loo-miles-an-hour mile 
was ripped oil’. 

But C/harley and his indomitable 
fireman, Al Elliott, didn’t know it. 
All the eniiine crew did know was 
that 999 still had more s[ieed left in 
her. Al Elliott steppeil up the dizzy 
rhythm of feeding luel to the mon¬ 
ster. Another notch went the throt¬ 
tle, then the last one. Aiul 909 rose 
to the ijccasion. Easter and faster 
raced those greatest drivcwhccls in 


the world. Spectators couldn’t count 
the coaches — they could barely 
glimpse them. 

Would she hold the track? Charley 
Hogan’s intuition told him she 
would. Back in the coaches, the pas¬ 
sengers’ hearts were pounding. 

After the slowdown and the tri¬ 
umphant arrival in Bufl'alo, carefully 
checked figures told the amazing 
truth. I’hcy had ridden, for the first 
time in the history of the world, 
al the dizzy pace of 7/2^^ tniics an 
hour! 

CMiarley Hogan took his funous 
999 and the Empire State Express 
to bask in the admiration of millions 
at the Chicago World’s E'air. At the 
C'hicago Ck'iitury t'f i’rogres.s I'Apo- 
sition in 19^3 and 19^4, E.ngineer 
Hogan and the okl engine were 
featured in the big railroad exhibit. 
'J’hey drew such crowds that New 
York planned to play them up# in its 
World’s E’air in 1939 anti 1940. The 
famous locomotive was there, but 
without its engineer. Hogan had 
got the forward signal and hail gone 
into the "dear” — j)assing away just 
before he was 90., 

Toilay famous (Md 999 rests at 
case in quarters at West Albany. 
It. is kept in the pink of conthtion 
ai d Is ready — just in case — to do 
its bit any time by hauling lour 
coaches al 70 miles an hour or better. 


FOR what you're calling haril luck — well, wc made New England 
out o) It. lliat anil cudiisll. ~ Stcplicn Vinccnl /(//TAa/A/uw.)' Csa Buy (RKO) 



They \e in the Army Now 


Along with a crowd of 
•Itlicrs I was making my '^ ' V’' 

ay through a station in ', \ - 

lliicago; we movctl slowly, 
r hundreds of relaiivcs and friends 
armed at the gates. A clean-cut young 
ildler in front of me called out sud- 
cFily, “Hi, Mom, how arc you?" In 
spouse, a well-dressed woman cried in 
k; same spirit, “I li there, son,” and she 
romptly gave him a vigorous bear-hug. 
'riien I heard her whisper, with a far- 
ivay look in her eyes, ‘‘I wi.sh you 
cre! 

Anti the soklicr, as he mowil on, said. 
So do I, lady!” 

— vJoitiribuU'd by Munis N. K.riu.L-r 

V LAD of 2^ niatlc so good at ti)e 
t >:iicer Candidate Scliool at Fort Sill, 

• )kblioma, that he was retained as an 
instructor at the Field Artillery School, 
i'he lowest ranking oflicer taking his 
course was a major. The day of his first 
clas.s, the new lieutenant stood outside 
tile door a few minutes, gulpied thrice 
and entered. Striding briskly to the 
platform he said in a loud, clear voice: 
“I suppase there arc at least 10,000 olfi- 
cers in the United States Army who 
know more about this subject than 1 
ilo.” He paused. Then: “But I si:e none 
oi them here today, so I shall go right 
ahead and speak freely.” 

From that moment the kid had tire 
majors, colonels and brigadiers right in 
ids pocket. — w. D. in Collier’s 

One Sunday evening three Ameri¬ 
can soldiers were strolling tlirough a 
village “somewhere in the Pacilic.” 


Atop a native chapel, an oKl 
^ train bell clanged a summons 
■-» ( to vesjiers. Then strains of a 

song caused the Americans 
to prick up their ears and break into a 
run for the chapel. Inside they beheld 
an unforgettable spectacle. From a plat¬ 
form, a 20-ycar-old stall sergeant, fluslied 
and triumphant, was lea(.ling the dusky 
congregation through the grand finale, 
the natives singing shrilly and swaying 
with the music: “//i ///to thee, oter Alma 
Mater, Hail, oh hail, Cornell V* 

— Coutribiiiccl by Corporal J. P. Rich 

When an officer of a naval hospital 
in California found many beds empty 
in a ward supposed to house marines and 
sailors back from the Ibcific war zamc, 
an orderly explained: “Ihe men arc 
accustomed to sleeping on the ground 
and they didn’t rest well on mattresse.s. 
'rhcy’re under the beds, sir.” 

— Rennie Taylor in Minneapolis Tribune 

Camp Holabird in Bultirnore is 
across the highway from a General 
Motors plant. One day at lunch time 
the company’s steps were generously 
sprinkled with giil workers w'hen a toj) 
sergeant Icit camp with a detail ol a 
hundred men. I>)wn the highway they 
came: “One — two — three — four!” 
As the front rank neared the steps the 
top-kick turned smartly to face his 
charges and barked, “Eyes Right!" 
When the last of the detail had passed 
and every man had had his look, the 
order cam«i “Front!" and the army 

carried on in its usual business manner. 

— Cootributed by Cbiiilcs A. Velte 




BOBEOPE 

the soldier^ choice 



Condensed from 
lime 




U. S. fighting 
men, Bob ilope has become a 
legend. 'J'lie legend sprang up 
swiftly, tclepathically. among our 
men in Britain this summer, travel¬ 
ing faster than even whirlwiml 1 lofx: 
himself, then flew ahead of him to 
.\'orth Africa and Sicily, growing 
larger as it went. Like most legends, 
it represents measurable qualities 
in a kind of mystical blend. Hope 
was funny, treating horilcs of sol¬ 
diers to roars of laughter. lie was 
friendlv - ate with service men. 
drank with them, read their ilog- 


weeks — wa.sno flootllighted loo- 
yard dash, but just a fast lap 
in a very long race. In 1941 
Hope got an Oscar “for h\i- 
manity,” for a record-breaking 562 
benefits in two years. Proliably 
the fust entertainer to work with 
the armed forces, he has also 
been the most frequent. Using trains, 
cars, trucks, tanks, jeeps, he has 
played in virtually every U. S. 
camp. Last fall he took his company 
on an Alaskan tour that carried them 
straight through to the liny posts 
in the Aleutians where men almost 
never get leave. 

In lingland this summer Hope & 
C^)inpany fsingcr Frances Langford, 


gerel, listened to their songs. 1 le 
was indefatigable, running himselt 
ragged with live, six, seven shows a 
day. Bur more than all this, he was 
the straight link with home, the 
radio voice that for years had filled 
the living room. Hence boys whom 
Hope might entertain for an hour 
awaiied him for weeks. And when 
he came, anonymous guys who had 
had no other recognition felt per- 
yjnally remembered. 

'I'liis tearing trip — about 250 
cam, and hospital shows in 11 


guitarist Tony Romano, comic Jack 
Pepper) “rested" from camp shows 
hy l)obbing up in hospitals, drop¬ 
ping in on ack-ack crews, sloshing | 
across rain-swe| t heaths to entertain . 
solfliers on maneuvers. ' 

rhcie were gags of nil nations. 
Hope joshed the British: “Cluirdiill 
certainly travels; he’s been in Casa¬ 
blanca more than Humplirey Bo¬ 
gart.” He ragged the Scots: “That 
lilackout’s wonderful; you should-1 
sec the Scotchmen running around j 
developing film.” The real show, 
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1 RAN across Bob Hope and his crew ui 
■Sicily. Bob has the right touch with sol¬ 
diers,even those sulTcringirom wounds. 
a hospital he’s liable to go up to some pooi 
guv swathed in bandages, and instead of 
spreading out the old sympathy he will 
shake hands and say something such as 
“Did you see my show this evening, or 
were you already sick?” The boys love it. 

— Ernie Pyle, War ('urres|ioiiilrnr, 
N. Y. WorlJ-1'jelegram 


however, was for die Yanks, 
and he knew what they 
wanted: “Were the soldiers 
at the last camp happy to 
see me! They actually got 
down on their knees. What a 
s[iectaclc! What a tribute! 

VVhai a crap game!” 

'I’hcre was one camp Hojx; 
did not get to — so lo catch 
his performance 600 men 
tramped ten miles across the 
moors, could not get within 
earshot, started tramping back again. 
After the show 1 Iojk' heard about 
them, tossed Ills gang into jeeps, 
fivertook the hikers and in a drencli 
ing downpour, clowned for 40 
minutes. 

Sonieiiincs head and he^iiri worked 
together. When a wounded kid in n 
hospital busted out crying w’hilc 
b'rances Dingl'ord was singing, Hope 
broke the agonized silence that fol¬ 
lowed by saying: “I'ellas, the folks 
at home are liaving a terrible lime 
about eggs. 'I'hcy can’t get any 
powdered eggs at all. t hey’ve got lo 
use tlic old-liisliioncd kintl you brc;ik 
open.” 

'I'he North Alrica-SicLly circuit 
was toughest of all. Bombed in Al¬ 
giers, I^izcrtc, Palermo, Mope once 
almost disJocaLed his hip, once got 
jammed between two targets — an 
airport and an aininiinition dump. 
One of the troupe conimented: "We 
did a show and ran for cur lives.” 
Cracked 1 Jopc, “1 ’ vc never done an y - 
ihing else." 

In an open Sicilian gully, Hope 


had his greatest ar.d most grateful 
audience: iQ.ono weary men just 
back from liaitle. In exchange for 
gags like “I led such a .sJiekcrcd life 
1 (lidn’l go out with the girls till i 
was almost four,” l!ie ^'ctcrans gave 
liiiii captured Lugers, dirks, Mus¬ 
solini medals. 

In September, Mope came home 
again to resume another life in which 
he is tops. Bel ween radio and the 
cinema, he beats all livals as a 
dollble-draw; the name Hope has 
become a synonym for Tuesday 
night, has helped make the Raari to 
Morocco almost as famous as the 
Road to Mujidalay. Yet his huge 
mike-and-movie success is le.ss than 
a lustrum old. And it is so huge it 
(>l.)literales all memory of Hope as 
a \ audcville headliner and a Broad¬ 
way star. 

But vaudeville is the key to Hope. 
I le is fust and foremost a gag man, 
with a gag man’s brash ability to 
keep moving, ad lib, hit back; above 
all, with a gag man’s sense of timing. 
He has no special trick of spcecli, 
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gift of pantomime, or sense of char¬ 
acter such as made Durante famous 
as The Wild Man, Chaplin as The 
Little Man, Ed Wynn as The Perfect 
Fool. Quite inartistically, indeed, 
Hope was born with a kind of stren¬ 
uous averageness — which paradoxi¬ 
cally managed to set him apart. He 
is any healthy, cocky, capering 
American. W’ith his ski-slide nose 
and matching chin, he looks a little 
funny but he also looks normal, 
seems part of the landscape rather 
than the limelight. And though he 
hugs the limelight with a showman’s 
depthless ego, in Hope himself is a 
hunger to reach people as a human 
being. 

The great ad-libber leaves nothing 
to luck. He wins by being hare and 
tortoise both — by carefully plug¬ 
ging along w'ith the help of a batch 
of script writers and a roomful of 
filing cabinets, then racing ahead on 
his own sharp wit. In any Hope 
broadcast, it’s a wise crack that 
knows its own father. 

Hope carves up his movie scripts 
too — and if his best friend Bing 
Crosby is also in the pictuie they go 
in for downright slaughter. To one 
scriptcr who turned up on the set 
of Road to Singapore, Hope hollered: 
“If you hear any of your dialogue, 
yell Bingor 

Leslie 'lowncs Hope w'as born in 
Eltham, England, in 1904, the fifth 
of a stonemason’s seven sons. (He 
later changed Leslie to Lester be¬ 
cause it sounded more masculine, 
Lester to Bob because it sounded 


more matey.) The Hopes migrated 
to Cleveland, where Boh ran around 
with a bunch of little toughies, filch¬ 
ing apples from pushcarts, racking 
pool balls, selling papers. He w'as 
also a choirboy until “in the middle 
of a lovely solo, my voice changed.” 

After leaving school, Hope lost an 
assortment of jobs by turning clown 
during business hours. He also tried 
the prize ring, proved to be “the' 
only fighter that had to be carried 
both wavs.” When Bob was 21, 
Fatty Arbuckle arrived in Cleve¬ 
land on a comeback tour, hired Hope 
and a friend to fill out his vaudeville 
act. Afterward the pair started hoof¬ 
ing through the hinterland. 

In a shabby theater in New Castle, 
Ind., came the turning point of 
Hope’s career. He was asked to an¬ 
nounce the next week’s vaudeville 
bill, gagged the assignment to furi¬ 
ous applause, turned monologuist on 
the spot. As a “single” with a flip, 
fast deliverv, he landed a one-week 
job in a Chicago variety theater, 
stayed six months. From then on 
“one triumph led to another and I 
s<x5n found myself only 34^^00 in 
debt.” By 1930 he had reached the 
top, was playing Broadway’s Palace. 

Vaudeville steppingstoned him 
into musicomedy: Roberta, the Zieg- 
feld Follies. Thereafter radio, and 
then the movies, made him rich. 
Today he makes well over $600,000 
a year — at least three pictures at 
$125,000 each, around $7500 a week 
from his broadcasts. He has no art¬ 
ist’s denseness in - handling cash. 
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\Micn a business agent asked a bank 
oHicial to try to swing him the man¬ 
agement of Hope’s affairs, the official 
remarked: “Bob Hope should be 
Iiandliiig yours."’ 

I lope is well liked in Hollywood, 
(ii.sy to work with, hard to rile, so 
last with gag.s he is almost fatiguing. 
He can never resist one. He phoned 
a I lollywood friend all the way from 
London to wheeze: “I saw Churchill 
last night — a great newsreel." 

With his at tractive wile, Dolores 
Reade, a former night-club singer 
whom he calls Nfommy, and their 
two small adojned cliildrcii, Hope 
lives unpretentiously in a rambling 
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San Fernando Valley house that 
boasts neither swimming pool nor 
tennis court. His home life is best 
described as none.xistcnt. JJaid Hope 
recently: “When I get home these 
days, my kids think I’ve been l-jooked 
there on a personal-appearance tour." 

Inexhaustible, Hope piles job on 
job — work, which originally meant 
the path to glory, has become an 
end, a need, a form of excitement in 
itself. His camp tours, by putting 
him under incredible pressure, give 
him an enormous lift. Pleased that 
he is first in the hearts of service men, 
he can hardlv wait to be olf to the 
Sou ill Pacific. 


F:icts about Fascists 

ILxccrpi from 'I he New Yorker 

I T rs already apparent that the word 
“l^ascisl" will he one of the hardest- 
'.’•irked words in the Presideiuial cam¬ 
paign. J lenry ^\'allacc calle<l .some pco- 
]'le f ascists in a speech, ami next day 
up jumped Harrison Spangler, the Re- 
pnhlican, to remark fliat if there were 
any Fa.scists in this country y<ni woiikl 
find them in the New Deal's palace 
guard. It is getting so a Fascist is a man 
who votes the other way. Persons who 
v(»ic your way, of course, continue to 
he “right-minded people.” 

We arc sorry to see this misuse of the 
word “Fascist." If we recall ir.atiers, a 
Fascist is a member of the Fascist party 
or a Ixrlicvcr in Fascist ideals. These 
arc: a nation founded on bUxxIlines, 



cl political expansion by surprise anri v\ar, 
murder or detention of iinhelievers, 
1- transcendence ol state over inilividuul, 
>- obcilicnce to one leader, contempt for 
y parliamentary forms, plus .some niisccl- 
:- lancoiis gymnastics for the young and a 
c general feeling of elation. It secin.s to us 
d that there are many New Deal Demo- 

e crals who do not subscribe to such a 

n program, also ma.ny aspiring Rcpuhli- 
o cans. Other milli«)ns of Americans are 
o nonsul.selibers. It’s too had to emascu¬ 
late the word “Fascist" bv using it on 
c peisons who.se only offense is that they 
a vole the wrong ticket. The word should 
y be saved for use in eases where it ap- 
e plies, as it does to members of our Ku 
5 , Klux Klan, for instance. 




Kleven Stur Mother In \\viiulo\v in Chicago, Nfrs. Frances Evans 

I )yke, 4^ years old, has hung a service flag with 
r*rom Collier s 11 siars ior her 11 sons. 'I’hc record is said to be 

Wiiliiim f. McDcrwott wiilioiit parallel in American history, 'rriplcls. 

21), the eldest ol the brothers, are in the air forces 
in the South Pacific; two sets of twins, 28 and 26, are in the Marines; twins. 
2.j, are in the army; two yoimger boys, 2i and k), born singly, are in the 
arniv and navy I'espi-i tively. 'riiev are all sons ol the late Joseph Evans, y 
veteran of \\ orld \\ ar I. I 3 y a second marriage sewn years ago, Mrs. Dyke 
has four more sons, one liorn this summer. 

“1 suppose it seems incre<libk— maybe terrible ■— to some people to 
have had so many sons,” savs Mrs. Dvke, “but I'ni: hail a whale ol a lot of 
fun as a mother. I'd have liked a girl or two for variety, but the boys have 
always been swell to me. 1 reali/.e I married terribly young; frankly, i don’t 
regret it.” 

She was m.irried at her husband, a miner, w.is 25. When she was 29, 
he was killc'.l in an accident. The \»)img widow went to work as a waitress in 
a hospital, somehow kept the lannb' together, f he boys began helping as 
sfH)!) as ihev could do little jobs, but at their mother’s insistence most of 
them fmislied high schorjl. 

bivery night, Mrs. I )yl;e pra\ s lor her r i (ighiiiig sons. ”1 don't pray they 
.sli.".ll be kept Irom all h.irin,” she savs. “Hut 1 ilo ask (iotl that they he true 
soldiers, sailors anil marines, and worthy ol their father’s reconl in the first 
Work! War." — Citllirr'f, AuKll^l Ji ’4.) 


The Big Politicil Problem of » \i'.,\ r Yfar’s Presidential cam- 

IT p.iigii luav find 9,O0O,O<JO voteis ill 

5 , 000,000 OvCT.SCllS Voters theamuai forces, =;,000,000o'them 

From 'fhe l iiited Slates News r)yerseas, inany in actual cembat. 

d’he election might turn on their 
voles. Milil.try and civil olllcials are working on a new set ol rnli S to meet 
this unprecedented situation, ft riises a series of hartl (pieslions. 

I low can llie candiiiates gel t heir cases before const iiuenis scat lered to the 
corners of the earth? 

Up to now a pililical candidate has hatl legal assurance of an cvc.i break 
with his opi^oneni in the division of radio lime. Hut now the army it.self 
handles broadcasts to trrwps. 'I’here simply will not he enough lime on army 
programs to let all candidates speak as much as they wish. 

/Vlrcady this is an is.suc. President Roosevelt’s speech advocating postwar 
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benefits for soklicrs was cienoun< cd by Harrison Spangler, chairman of the 
Ki-publicaii Nalioiial Ckiinniittec, ns a poliiical a;)|K-al. [It cli-inandcd tiiat 
llic gt)vernincnt send his aeeiisarions lo service men all over the world. 'Hie 
g()\ eminent sent about loo words of the Ihesidcnt’s address but sent none 
of Spangler’s reply. 

It is not clear lo what exieni c.indidales will l)c allowed to address soldiers. 
e\i u in this eouniry. The mails, jiowever, are open to all; electioneering 
iiiaierial will be traiiMnilied uneensored (o soldiers at home or abroad. 

Ai limes, Presuleni Koosevi li will be communicating with troops as iheir 
eoimn.nuler. .\t other times. il he runs, he will be communicating with them 
as a eaiididale hir their \^Jle.^. I’he problem is how to keep the military and 
the political roles ol the J’lvsidenl separate. 

1 low will pnliiic.il speeches heamed to troops by ra<Iio sound to enemies 
and ncntialsr Name calling between candidates might tend to weaken ihe 
I'Kjsiiinii oi tile lutiire Pusidenl with his own troops. It might undermine 
till' Isinirc I’nsidi II!'s preslige in the world. This suggests one kind ol limi- 
la!inn on lieedom ol pnlilic.il rlebale. 

rill- Ijr.Ni I’resitleniial piimary is le'^s than six months away and the wink 
ol gening new tules to gf»\ern the campaign is barely begun. 

— 7'/li L’nr’ii/ '■ A(i|!usl 2 ~. .1 < 


American Seeds at War 

From riie New York rimes 
Magazine 
Milhini (\ Fiiuff/if 


» Ilv SUM'S and bv nl.me wc have seni 
In niir Allies anil niir forns oveisiMx 
lou,non,Ii(>n pnimds ol vegetable and tield 
seeds In produce (nod v liere it is needed 
mosi nlieii right behind the lines. 


d'hc sti.ilegy hehind ihis is very simple • an air[)lane can carry enniigli 
se<d In raise a hundred shiplixiils of c.ibKige. 


The l.isier the Nazis were chased westward, the more seeds the Ritssians 
reniiesiiil. In addition to vasi ijuantities supjilied through Icml-lease. Ameri 
can cis ilians have supplied tliem with more than three million pounds ol all 
varietu's in "si^-d kits" distributed through the Russian War Relief Socii'ty. 
Victory gaulens were planted in the ruined spaces of Stalingrad and Lenin- 

Tlie first great sea-borne sliipincnt of seed lias already been pl.'inied in 
Norlli Afi ica, to sup[ilenieiu emergeney suppllits .sent by air. 

In l‘'.(|ua!orial and Fast Africa, refugees from F-urope, thousands of Italian 
prisonei.s, and British garrison forces are p.rodueing on-lhe-.spot supplies of 
vegetahics from American seed. 

Vhii it is in the Bririslt Isle.s that our .seed shipments have done most serv¬ 
ice. I’he British have brought nearly eight million acres of new land into 
production — a percent incicase. Last year we .sent these embattled larm- 
CIS, one third of whom mu.si stay up each night during harvest time to guard 
their fields and barns against enemy-sown fires, 30,000,000 pounds of seed. 
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In return they are now supplying our troops in England with fresh vege 
tables. 

American contingents arriving in Australia last fall (planting time "dow'n 
under”) immediately began to plant vegetable gardens. single order re¬ 
quested I ^7,228 |x>unds ol secil. witli necessary farm machinery anti canning 
equipment. This summer our soldiers in Iceland had seeds available to see 
what manner of Victory gardens they could raise during the long sun-days 
of Arctic summer. 

In spite of the enormous military atul civilian demands, we arc building 
up slock piles of sceil for use in replanting the now (xrciipied areas during 
the first spring ol peace. 

Ih ior to i<)V) the l.'nited States was a heavy importer of seeds from I Iol ' 
land, Germany, Poland aiul the Halkan coiintritrs. Hut with only two grow¬ 
ing seasons’ notice, American seedsmen were able to supply the I'ood Dis 
rribution .\dministration with 71,143,14? pounds t)f hundreds of different 
kimls of scetls by the end ol t«)42. 

The story of seeds at war is prophetic, b'ew of the Nazi atrocities will liv.- 
in the hearts of the conquered peoples longer than the memory of the Nazi 
theft of the little hoarils of seed hidden on every larmstcail. I’easant farmers 
trom C'akns to Rostov will never torgei this crime. 

- 'I'hi' \civ YiirJ( Times \1anazine, Srplt-fnbrr 5, '4 < 


R.CCOfd on a W^ire ^ Xi tfitt the war. the plu)nogr;iph-recortl indus 

ii v, wliich sold I io,()oo,oot) disks at its fK’ak in 
From T'oriune inqi, will have to face the coinpetiti(»n of a new 

metluHl that rta'ords sound by magnetic impulses 
on wire or lajH-. 

The rccording-on-wire principle was discovered a generation .ago by a 
Danish pliysicisf, Valdeinar Pf>ulsen. Perfected by American research, mag¬ 
netic rccoialing is being used by the annetl services. 

In magnetic recording a wire as thin as a Iniman hair is inovcal between the 
pole.sofan electromagnet at about one and one (piarter feet per second. The 
electromagnet is connected to the microplione. As the si>iirul waves vary, 
the alternating current induced in the wire magnetizes it accortJitiglv. I'o 
play back the recoril, tlie magneti/eil wire is passed through another magnet 
connected to an amfililicr and Ir>uds[K:aker. Because meclumical contact l>c- 
iween wire and m.igii-t is limited to a liny area, surface noise is negligible 
and the wire is subjected to little wear. [Selections of any length can Ix" 
pJaycri without such annr)ying inrermptions as disk-ch.inging causes.] If a 
recording li.is outlived its usefulness, it can be blotted out magnetically, ami 
llie wire can be used over again. 

Postwar home .sets will make possible the recording of radio prr)grams. 
The method can also be used to rcc()rd telephone coiiversation.s. Among 
army uses today is the recording of pilots’ comments on operational or test 

flights. — ftfr/MiMr, Scpiembrr,’4.1 
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Youf Baby or Your Job » PRi:G>fANCY is now America’s No. 1 

indusirial health problem. The 20,000,000 
I'rom Woman’s Flomc C>)mpanion women at work are almost all of child- 

Grc'tid Palmer bearing age, and more than hall of them 

are married. The results are just what you 
might expect: high abscntei-ism, a soaring abortion rale, grave effects on 
health. 

.\ large corporation with plants in several parts of the country finds that 
at all times one sixth ol all married women employes are absent because they 
have just had or are about to have a'baby, or have had an abortion. I’his 
company df)es not. discourage maternity. Many plants tlischarge a woman 
as sfMni as her pregnancy is discovered, so that she has 10 make the tragic 
choice: her b.iby ru' her job. (>fren she conceals her condition anel works too 
long, or she turns U' the ahoriionisi. 

I )r. Morris b'ishhein esi iiii.:n.s ih.ii ilu- mimher nl alK)rtioris has increased 
2f) to .40 percent dnring the w.ir. One (ourlli ol j>regnancies among women 
working in one ol the connir\ ’.s largest war plants end in al>f)rtion, according 
to the plant phvsician. In ina.nv war towns, the sLmg term lor an abortion 
is “ihree-iiav absence.” Stune em[dovers eiuonrage womcai to reixirt preg- 
n.Mu v e.nly. gi\e them pn natal care, liglnci l.isLs. nme oil lr)r birth and 
ihfii jobs back. Others lii.- expectant moiluas, mcjsily because they are 
aliaiti ol lawsuits. Suppose a worn.in sulh is an accident which results in a 
stillliirth.wlial damages can she collect? .\'f)l)ody knows. 

Milt the prid>lem ol prignancx among uorkiiig women, is hn.ilh' gelling 
the attention it deserves. !anplo\er,s. social \Mnkeis and the medical prrilcs- 
siejn are stuilying it and are in ing to (:\’o!\ e an i iiligiuened policy. 


. W'\..SM.I\'trT\)N \\'().\D!::RLAXD 

A j'^oo-woKo OP.A press lele.is.e announcing a rnluciion in “the 
present highly inflated prices ol cabbage seials” explains: “ ‘('abbage 
.seed’ {lirai.'iifi capitiUti) is the seed used to grow cabbage.’’ —UP 


A I'oi’i.M'.v rais( r w.ho couldn’t understand OlW’s price regula¬ 
tion on eggs appea!e<l to .1 ihain store purchasing agent. 'I'he agent 
conldii'i imdeisi.iuil it either, so he appetiled to hi:i public relatioiLS 
counsel. 'I'lie I'ublic rciaiiuns man piioncJ the ()I’,\ man who wrote 
the original order. 

“I can’t unilersiancl it, either.” said the OP.Aer. 

“But T thought yon wrote it!” 'nsisled the public relations man. 

“1 did!” said the OPAcr. “Put when it left my dt sk it w’as only 
three pages long. When it came back to me from ibc legal division it 
was 33 pages long.” — Peu-r luistm. nea 




Old Man Bntfalo 


Condensed from 
Natural History 

Donald Culross Peattie 


Tht‘ Blaiii'.htcr of t hr IVIoniirch <if l li«‘ 
Plains. Anirrica's hiKKrsl nniinul: 
how his hrrtls, oiii-r i>0,(M)0,4MN) 
strong, fuiij;hl sfltlrrs f«ir niu.st4-'r> 
i>r I lie Xt'rsI, 

more ili:m a million 
L-i'Amcrit ans loilcd slowly aiul 
JL paiiilully over ihe prairies be- 
tore the railroads crossed tlic coiiti- 
ncm. For hall a ceiuiiiv America’s 
greatest host served those million 
people, and served ihern royally. lie 
fed them wiili juicy Ircsh meal, cov¬ 
ered them with rich robes, supplied 
them wiili tuel where oiien tliere 
was not a slick of wood to bum. I Ic 
showed litem the way to the water 
holes, and the fords where the cov¬ 
ered wagons ct)uld cross. No wonder 
this frontier hero is immoriali/cd on 
our fivc-ccni pieces. 

Mis name was Old Man Buffalo. 
The bison or American bulfalo 
was, and is, tlic Ijigge.st animal on 
the American continents. A full- 
grown bull stands, on the avci5gc, 
six feet at the shoulder and is from 
10 to feet long, tail included. 
He weighs a mean — very mean — 
1800 pounds; but 2400 fx^unds is 
recorded Tlic horns arc not espe¬ 


cially long, but the breadth of the 
savage crown between them is su- 
f)erb. With those horns a bull could 
rip the rope-lough prairie sod to 
make himself a wallow, could toss a 
whole wolf pack, disembowel a horse 
or even carry horse and rider aloft 
lor a hundred vards before hurling 
them to the ground. More <langerous 
than a gri/./.ly bear, a cow defending 
lier call can be one of the world’s 
most feroci(jus animals. As .for a herd 
ol bullalo, no creaUiie that suxxl its 
ground if) argue with a stampede 
could live f)i.) secomls. 

Beiorc tlie wliiie man came, the 
.American bison was tlie most numer¬ 
ous of all the earth’s big land mam¬ 
mals. N’a'uralisis have estimated the 
total number variously, but nobody 
suggests that there were less than 
50,000,000. 'I'he tf jrly cowboys could 
not find words to describe tlie hordes 
of these prairie monarchs. That great 
plainsman, Colonel Dfxlgc, describes 
a single herd 25 miles across, extend¬ 
ing nortli and .soutli as far as his eyes 
could sec. In tlie steamboat era, 
traflic on the Missouri River might 
be stopped for days by bulfalo herds 
swimming the stream. 
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It was the greatest meal supply 
I he Crtator ever hcsiowcd on a 
lucky country, but owing to greedy 
wastage not one third of the bufl'alo 
slauglilcrcd w'erc ever iitili/ed. Cer- 
lain epicures of the prairie slew bison 
only for their delicious tongues, 
leaving the rest to wolves. I'requcntly 
bullalo were killed only lor the hkles. 
Pioneers butclierctl them to fatten 
their hogs. Millions were slain simply 
lo clear them olf the land. 

By iSio the bison were pushed 
over the Mi.ssi.ssippi, and there was 
no trace of them in the eastern for¬ 
ests except the trails they had made 
walking in single Hie. Dan Boone’s 
Wilderness Koad lolloweii in part a 
biiilaio [xith from rennessee, through 
Cumberland (iap to the salt licks of 
Kentucky- Many a city Mantis where 
it is itxlay because the bison beat an 
ancient roadway there. 

IXxim came for the plains herds 
with ihe laying of the transconti¬ 
nental railway.s. C)ld Man Bullalo 
didn’t take this invasion as a silting 
bull; he iiK I it head on. lie pushed 
down the new telegraph jx)les. lie 
stotnl on the railroad tracks and 
.stopped the trains; charging be¬ 
tween cars, he broke the c«)iipling.s. 

I’he Kansiis Pacific Railroad hired 
Oilonel William Ctxly, at the tmey 
salary of $500 a month, to clear 
snorting hrules from the right ol 
way. With his gang of exterminators 
he not only decimated the licrd.s but 
snpplieil tlic construe lion crews with 
fresh meat daily. (.)n a bet, (?.oloncl 
0 x 1 y killed 69 in one day. In 18 
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month.s lie chalked up a score of 
4280 bison. I'liat’s how he. came to 
be known as “Bullalo Bill." 

Confronted with systematic at¬ 
tacks like this, the bulTalo faced 
their tragic destiny. For the great 
beasts had to go when tlie white man 
came. 'I’lic pioneer's farms, his 
fences, cattle, sheep and crops, could 
not share America with these fero¬ 
cious monsters. 'I’he Santa F'e’.s 
" Bullalo loncs” declared tliat in 
1S65 there remained but 15,000,000 
bi.son; and in that single year 
i,ooo,0(X) were slaughtered. Half of 
t!ie remainder were gone by 1872, 
the jjeak ol the kill. In 188^, Mon¬ 
tana’s biggest herd — io.ouo animals 
- - was exterminated in a few tlays; 
sliarjxsboolers guarded every water 
hole during the burning summer 
hours and hy firelight at night, and 
when the thirst-maddened briile.s 
bravril the hullels to get at water 
not one escaped. 

Much of this sliiiiglitcr was for the 

sake of the hides, which had soared 

in price as they decreased in tjuan- 

tily. 1 hese were heaped beside the 

railroad in piles high as Kansas 

haystacks, mile after mile. But to- 

waril the end, the king of primeval 

America was made the hint ol .s|X)ri. 

It became fashionable hir wealthy 

* 

big game biiniers anti titled \ isitor.s 
lo “kill the la.st bullalo." I'or Grand 
Duke .\l(“\is of Russia, a IniiU was 
arrangcii by General Sheridan, with 
General Custer, Colonel Cixly. a 
pack of Intlian scouts and a ircxip of 
L?. S. Cavalry to round up .some of 
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'—the lonely survivors; afterward a 
buffalo barlKcue was held, laced with 
champagne. 

Now where once the sovereign 
herds had thundered, lay only their 
bleached bones — acre after acre of 
them. Conremjx)rary photographs 
show the plains white with them far 
as eye could sec. And even in this 
skeleton form Old Ntan Buffalo 
helped the pioneer. The bones had a 
high market value for use in .sugar 
refining and for fertilizer, and many 
an early settler paid his first land fee 
by selling the buffalo Iwncs he cleared 
olf his claim. One dealer shipped 
3000 carloads to Kansas City and 
made a fortune. 

"^’et where Old Man Bufl'alo had 
pa.sscd, he still gave light and warmth. 
For years after the herds had van¬ 
ished, travelers across the Ireclc.ss 
plains found fuel in hullalo chips, 
and over such camphres many a 
heartening meal was cooked, many 
a tall talc told. And when even the 
chips were gone, prairie settlers still 
could trace the way to the precious 
water holes, because the. bufl'alo paths 
that;.led there, for ages fertilized by 
the droppings of the 
great animals, were al¬ 
ways marked by taller, 
greener gra.ss. 

Now the prairie sod . 
was broken and fenced; 
the rails cris.scros.scd the 
plains. Exiled, hunted, 
the last few bison were 
facing extinction. Presi¬ 
dent Grant vetoed a 


bill to save them, and Coiigre.ss 
shelved measure after measure for 
their conservation. But a few men 
perceived that some strength and 
pride of our own, some American 
splendor, wouKl be gone when the 
last of the buffalo went. 

Perhaps it was Walking Coyote, a 
Pend d’Oreille Indian, who proved 
the first friend of the vanishing buf¬ 
falo. He roped two male and two 
female calves, and from that begin¬ 
ning grew the great Allard-Pancho 
and Conrad herds of Montana, from 
which are de.sccndcd many of the 
purc-blocxled bison living torlay. In 
the Panhandle. Colonel Charles 
Gootlniglit. at the entreaties of liis 
wife, also saved a few wild calves, 
which he lured home to protection 
on his ranch, and soon other ap¬ 
preciative W'esterners followed suit. 

The .American Bi.son Society, 
founded in 1905 by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and others, raised $50,000 t-i 
create the Montana National Bison 
Range, 'foday there arc fine herds 
also in Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Ycllow.stone Park, and 
a herd lias bccq. introduced into 
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Alaska. Altogctlicr the bison popu¬ 
lation of the United States now 
totals more than 5000. 

'I'herc are actually more little 
buflaloes coming into the world to 
day than there is range land free to 
accomnuxlale them. Unneeded cal\es 
are sold to /oo.s. 11 there is still a 
surplus, it goes to the Indians, .Xnd 
this is lit ting, lor to the red men the 
hullalo is a creature of divine origin, 


a gift of the Great Spirit, that plays 
'an ancient part in their religious 
ceremonies. 

To any American, Old Man Buf¬ 
falo is a prized fellow citizen, and 
the memory of his former grcatne.ss 
will quicken our pulses as long as 
bunch-grass grows and the west w'ind 
blows and a single bison horn is still 
turned up in the furrows of a prairie 
plowing. 


The Ant as ii Military Problem 

yt li-intic nu tliial inspi Lior at a Ciiorgia air ha-ic vil ilowu and wrote this 
noir to till- nicilieal supply oiVicer ol the sialion hospii.il: 

‘‘hollowing telephone inlbrniaiion Ironi vour oHice that \oii were 
nnahle to i.ssue earhon disulphide ior use in this (illiee in aiu control, 
resiuest. was made ol (,)uarlenna'.ter. We were inlormeil by (di'‘"’ter- 
master that they conld only issue such preparation if the ant to be 
cxlerininaietl was in the Imilding. II it was outside the huildiiig, the 
issuaiu'c ol such preparaliou properly should come Ironi haigineering. 

It is dillicuh to lierermine the imenfions of ilu- .mis wc are attempt¬ 
ing to exterminate.some live inside and wander outside for Icvxl, 

wliile Miine live outside and lorage inside ior tcxxl. It is a ditlicult 
prohlem to determine which ani. comes irom without and is an hmgi- 
neering ani, .mil which anl conies Irom within and i.s a (duartcr- 
niasier am. Some ol Our ants appear to he going in circles and others 
appareiuly are wandering at random. Such ant tactics are very con¬ 
fusing and could result in a (.Hiartcniuistcr ant being exiermiiiated 
by I'.ngineering [loisoii or an haigi nee ring ant I>y a (,)iiariermasler 
[:ois«)ii, which would be contrary to the letter of regulations and 
would probably lead to extensive investigation and lengthy loiters of 
cxplan.'ition. 

“In view ol the fact that ()uarlerniaster poison has Ix'en found to 
kill an ant just as dead as Iviigliieeriiig poison, and vice versa, request 
is iiiudc, that your olficc draw identical |X)isoiis for issue to this office 
from Ixitli haigineering and Quartermaster and mix same .so that 
itierc will lx‘ no way of knowing wliicli {xiisuii killed the am." 

— Srrfiee Sewt 



From American gangefers "the Major’' learned 
many lethal tricks to leach his sii{>er-coiiiiiiaii(loB 


W. t'-'X 








Condensed from This Week, 
New York I Icoild 'J’ribune 

Vrtderk Somlern^ Jr, 


T*'^ rcxMii example in his classes for Allied giiti- 

J[ of a little inn oiuhc mcti. He is the most successful of 

coast of France, six Cierman ollicers the British comm.indo instructors 


were silting around a lahle, drinking 
and talking. They were the cream 
of (.idling's Luftwaflc. As heavy 
bombardment squadron leaders dur¬ 
ing the blitz, the six had learned so 
much about England’s targets and 
delcnses and about RAF tactics that 
they were assigned to train and brief 
other commanders. 'I'licy were \ cry 
good at it. 

This was their weekly celebration. 
The table was loaded with bottles, 
and they were so noisy that not one 
of them noticed the silently opened 
d(X)r, or the British ollicer with the 
tommy gun, until he stotnl before 
them. One of the six just had time 
to rip out an oath before the gun 
began spitting. An instant later a 
second bjiglishman stepped forward 
and deftly ran through the pockets 
of cacli dead Nazi. Twenty seconds 
alter the door had first opened, it 
was closed again, just as silently. 

The Major considers this raid one 
of his ncdtcsi jobs. He uses it as an 


and specializes on the really compli¬ 
cated assignments. All his pupils 
have alreatly passed the normal com¬ 
mando course. As he lectures, there 
is a table at his side on which lies 
every imaginable type of lethal in¬ 
strument. from a tommy gun to a 
delicately balanced thro\ving-knife. 

rhe Nlajor is a friendly, red-faced, 
roly-poly little man with a quick 
smile and an irresistible laugh, l lorn- 
rimmed glasses perch precariously on 
a somewhat battered nose, and his 
voice cracks under the strain of 
enthusiasm. But the appearance is 
deceptive. 

“This is a scli<x)l for murder,” 
the Major tells his class. “Murder 
is my business. Not the vague shoot¬ 
ing of unknown people in combat, 
but the personal, individual killing 
of a man in cold blood. It's an art 
which you have to study, practice 
and perfect. 

“d’he average Englishman 
American, unfortunately, sufi.,r. 
irom remorse. You must ovci- 
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ihilt, or it will slow you down at 
a crucial moment and cause your 
own death. Shooting a Jerry is like 
swatting a fly. Keep thinking that, 
•.hoot a few, and you’ll sleep like a 
hahy even after the bloodiest sham¬ 
bles. Only two things will interest 
you — getting the job done and 
gelling away.'’ T he Major pauses, 
T») lei that sink in. “rhere are 
deruiitc ways of going about it. 
Now in the case of the six (K*rman 
.linmn . . And he begins to ex¬ 
plain in detail. 

riie raid was prepared with the 
]iieliculous ailcntion to detail that 
die Major always insists on. British 
Intelligence had .sjxitled these men 
as particularly dangerous to Eng¬ 
land. Operatives carefully studied 
die Nazis’ habits, learned all about 
the weekly carousal, even sent Lon¬ 
don a sketch of the private room. 
The killers, lamled from a sub¬ 
marine, knew exactlv where they 
were going, and they ditln’t have to 
"i^p once until ihey goi to the tloor. 

“When opening a d(X)r," the Ma¬ 
jor tells his men, "never kick it 
open, the way they do in the movies. 
Noise brings people to their feet, 
siardcd and alert. JLase it open, as a 

waiter would. Then you’ll have that 

* 

iiidispensiiblc moment, which means 
life or death to vou, to look around 
‘lid decide what to do next. Don't 

!c it on dramatics. Never be 
**Ubtcd to Siiy ‘Good evening, gen- 
^■‘■^bn,’ or anything stupid like that. 

. •■•ft’’ look wonderful in print, and 
M V be very British, but it will only 


6 ^ 

get you an obituary. Any word from 
you breaks the shock of surprise. 

‘‘What you do next is governed 
by certain rules. The British officer 
who did the shooting had them 
down pat. 

“'I’licrc were the six Nazis, as ex¬ 
pected. Three of them froze rigid. 
I’wo others began slipping to the 
floor. .\nd one cursed. 

‘‘\’ery well,” the Major contin¬ 
ued. "First, he shot the Nazi who 
cursed. Obviously his brain was 
working the fastest, and lie was 
tlic most dangerous. The two who 
liad apparently fainted came next. 
7 ’hcy mi-^ht ha\ e been rcacliiiig for 
guns. Anyway, they were moving. 
And vou sluxit lirst at anvthing that 
moves, 'riie tlirec that froze came 
last. When anyone Ireczes like that, 
his brain is half dead already. You 
can forget about him — for a .sccom!. 

"It was perlect execution,” the 
Major concliuleil. "'I'lie killer used 
only two shots lor each man— 12 
rounds in exactly six seconds. It was 
luck, i(.K>, of course. .\ barking dog. 
a door that scjucaks, may upset 
plans. But you can be readyfor such 
things.” 

.\nd he went on to explain — 
with chalk on a blackboard — whai 
the two executioners would base 
done if someone had conic up the 
stairs, or if one ol a dozen other 
things had happenetl. Before he was 
througli, every conceivable even¬ 
tuality had been analyzed. 

.•\fler the Major's theories are 
hrmly in his pupils' minds, they 
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go to work in the “execution shed.” 
In this building there arc rooms, 
halls and stairways of various shapes 
and sizes. Plywood dummies — at¬ 
tached to wires mani pula red from a 
central control board—-sit behind 
tables, lie on beds, croiicli in door¬ 
ways. 'Phey can be made to jump 
up, walk, run or mill around, 

J'hc pupil enters, tommy gun in 
hand, with the Major right -behijid 
him. A shadowy ligurc suihlcnly 
runs toward him in a ilarkcned hall¬ 
way; another pops up at the head of 
stairs; another jumps out ot a <.ioor- 
way. In every room - some dark, 
some ilim, some brightly lit — the 
dummies act dillerently. d he .stii- 
tleni must learn to shoot from under 
tables, irom behind bcils, up a stair¬ 
case anil down, from cverv angle and 
every position--most of them 
uncomfi)rtablc. 

d’hc Major wishes he could de¬ 
vise a dummy that dies realistically. 
“ rbey should get used to the un 
pleasantnesses of killing,” he says. 

man generally dies more slowly 
than you'd think. He grins l(x-)li.shly 
when he’s hit, the whites of his 
eyes roll up, and he slumps to the 
ground with a retching gurgle that’s 
hard to take at lirst.” 

The first few tours through the 
eerie icalism of the “.shed” arc almost 
as nerve-sliatiering as a real raid. 
But little hy little the pupil learns 
to deal with every situation in a 
split s-'cond with a minimum of 
ammunition. In the final test, the 
pupil — alone — has to, go through 


a series of the toughest situaf 
the Major can devise, in a ccri 
number of minutes, and put at least 
one bullet, but no more than two, 
into the vitil region of every dummy 
he sees. 

Men who prove constitutionally 
unsuiled to the work arc weeded 
out early. Tlie Major has found that 
British ami Americans make the 
best pupils. Continental liuropenn-; 
whose families ha^■e been brutally 
murdered have plenty of hatred for 
the enemy. liui bale, says the Ma 
i(ir, doesn't make a good gunman. 
“It’s the man with cold precision 
that 1 want like the .\mcrican 
gangster.” 

'Fhe Major long ago won an in 
ternational reput.ilion as a specialist 
in small arms. I Ic taught tfic ollicers 
of the Special Branch ol Scotland 
\’ard the technique ol the fast draw 
and shooting from the hip. But he 
never really knew anything, he s.'ys. 
until he went to the l.hiiicd Stales, 
f. Kdgpr Hoover was organizing 
his epic war against gangdom and 
sent for the Major as the best small 
arms technician he could lind. The 
Major spent nine years with the 
FBI and the police of New York, 
('hicago and San Francisco, and he 
decided that from the purclv mili¬ 
tary point of view the gangster had 
something worth learning. ,\ccord 
ingly, he coasulted Johnny Torrio o»- 
the merits of the sawed-off shotgUi. 
He conferred with [>ion O'Bannio 
about the tactics of his btxiygua' 
From the Touhy gung he lea* 
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■shaping methods. In addition, he 
‘icstigated the techniques of the 
nig, well-planned bank, warehouse, 

11 lick and railroad robberies. The 
more he learned, the more con- 
\ inced he was that gangster methods 
would be of value in wartime. 

Right after Dunkirk, when the 
commandos were lx>rn, the Major’s 
ideas came into their own. Lord 
Mountbatten and his men quickly 
discovered that their losses were far 
'.mailer if they followed the Major's 
rules, which cover everything from 
a ban on unco> ered luminous wrist 
watches to the besf metlwxl of climb¬ 
ing creaky stairs. (Put your feet 
down as close to the wall end as 
I vou can and a stair will seldom 
:>(|ucak.) 

Most of all the Major insists on 
wliat he calls "gimmanship.” Most 
I'.nglishmcn, good with a rifle, dis¬ 
like and distrust the revolver. But 
alier a few weeks of training, the 
Major’s average pupil can draw like a 
Hash, shoot with either hand or 
both, and put six shots into a play¬ 
ing card at 20 feet. 

On the subject o[ the tommy gun 
the Major becomes almost lyrical. 
“\'ou don’t fire this gun,” he says. 
“You play on it. Thai’s why it’s 
calleil the Chicago piano. You have 
to have rhythm." .\nd he demon¬ 
strates by drilling six targets, ir¬ 
regularly spaced on the range, with 
.xactly two bullets each in a single 
liwceping burst of fire. 


His knife work is equally artistic. 
He doesn’t like knifing; he con¬ 
siders it crude and unreliable, as 
well as unpleasant. But there are 
occasions when a sentry must be 
removed silently. “You don’t stab 
or hack with a knife,” he savs, “You 
strode with it.” With smooth, cobra- 
like lunges, he shows how arteries 
can be cut most deftlv, from behind, 
from the side, and — if need be — 
from the front. 

The .Nfajor’s boys learn to shoot 
German guns, too. “You never can 
tell when you’ll pick one up. " Once 
a commando party lost most of its 
weapons when its rubber boat was 
upset in a high surf. I'hcy got ashore, 
providentially found the gunroom of 
a Cierman patrol station, and helped 
themselves. But they didn’t know 
the mechanisms, and their shooting 
that night was not very accurate. 
That taught the .Major a lesson. 

I’he Nlajor has tried out most of 
his techniques himself on expeditions 
into enemy territory by submarine 
and parachute. Wherever he has 
paid a visit, the Nazis liave lost 
strategic personnel. He himself has 
never even been scratched. Me is 
proud of that, and considers it a 
proof of his theories. 

The military gangster of the Ma¬ 
jor’s imagination has become the 
super-commando. From now on, the 
great of Hitler's empire will not 
sleep peacefully in even fhe most 
carefully guarded beds. 



Ttl'ilight of d Poet 
A I'oi-r we know was qiii- 
elly drafted rcccnlly, the 
\{f‘ only oil islanding incklenl 

dr his iiuliiction being his interview 
with the army psychiatrist. 'Hk* 
psychiairisl looked calmly at the 
naked, shivering wretch, consulted 
his record sheet, and said reflectively, 
"I’oet, eh? I lave voii ever been in an 
institution?” 

Combined Operations 
w A SEDATE old gentleman 
^ strolling on Mast I'ifly- 
' sixth Street in the early 
ewening was liailed by a .small boy 
who |H>p|X’d out of a doorway. “I ley, 
Mister, there's some guys layin’ for 
me,” he sakl. “Climme a convoy 
over to I’liird Avenue?” 

Safe 

\ Mil i TAKY policeman 
on one of the trains be- 
tween New York and Bos¬ 
ton was making a methodical inspec¬ 
tion of each .soldier's pa.ss, and finally 
came to a downy-facetl buck private 
traveling in a drawing room with 
a gray-haired lady who was ob\ iou.sly 
his mother. “Ixl’s sec your pa.ss, 
soldier,” .said the MP. ‘’'fhat's all 
right, Olficcr,” said the lady. “He’s 
with me.'’ 

Stranjfcr 
si’.wEi.Y dressed ma¬ 




tron got on a bus the other 
morning and startcil ofl' 
wrong bv ortering the driver a ten- 
doLlar bill. Then, when she finally 
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managed to dredge a nickel up out 
of her bag, she didn't know where to 
put it. It hardly came as a surprise 
w-hen she confided to the driver, 
“I’ve neve been in one of these 
before, you know.” Looking indif¬ 
ferently at this lamb .sacrificed on the' 
altar of civilian .shortages, the driver 
said, “We ain’t missed you none, 
ladv.” 

Trcatm vit 
'riiE soi Tiir.RN bride of a 
naval lieutenant in train- 
^ ^ ing at Harvard was whil¬ 

ing away one afternoon in tne 
.\ga.s.si/, Mu.scum in Cambridge. Sud- 
denlv .she was seized bv an attack of 
hiccoughs that echoed through the 
lomblike atmosphere. Then a niglu 
inarish thing happened: a stern- 
looking kuly grabbed her arm .uv' 
muttered fiercely, “Where's il. 
purser " 

“.\Vhat?” gasped the girl. 

“You heard what 1 .said,” the lady 
hi.s.seil, still ino'ic /iercclv. ‘ 1 .saw 
you take my purse, and I want it 
back.' 

C'lo.sc to tears, the bride .said, 
“.\h hope Ah die il Ah ever even 
saw yo’ purse.” 

Suddenly the grim lady smiled and 
patted the arm .she hail been shaking. 
“Hiccoughs all gone, 1 .see,” she 
beamcil. 

I’hc bride went right home and la\' 
down with a cold cloth on her bro* 
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ScTCnth Inning 
I'liE OTiiUR Evr-Mvc: a 
lieutenant conima nd e r 
and his lady were standing 
on a iniiltown street tcorncr wish¬ 
ing lor a taxi, when one actually 
pulled up at the curb. About nine 
sailors piled out. “Through witli 
the cab, sailor?'’ the ollicer asked 
one ol' them. “No. sir,” he said. 
"Jusi changing seals." 



n, JfT Model 

A GE.VTLEMAX slrollyig ill 
the Meiropoliian .Museum 
paused lo waich a group 
of boys sketching in the section dc- 
voud lo Check statuary, d’hcrc were 
live arlisis in all. Pecking over their 


shouldersnot diiricull, since ihcy 
were all about len vears old - our 

■r 

informaut saw that they were mak¬ 
ing more or less failhlul studies ol a 
Cireek athlete. Or four were; the 
filth, though he paused as^ofien as 
his fellows and seminted as earnestly 
at the marble athlete, was drawing a 
four-motored bomber. 



A BT.OXD gentleman we 
know married a brunette, 
and in the fullness of lime 
their union was blessed with a babv 
boy, who turned out to have almost 
platinum-blond hair. I’his fellow 
clipped off some and carried it in his 
watch. 7’he other day he realized 


that his watcli was in need of adjust¬ 
ment when it made him late for 
lunch with his wife, .so the twb of 
them stoppc<l in to leave it with one 
of the Ihlth .\venuc jewelers, 'f'hc 
clerk who made the prcHininary 
diagnosis seemed strangely embar¬ 
rassed. .\flcr a gootl deal ot fidget ing, 
he Hnally ntanaged to get our friend 
oir into a corner. He then, without 
a word, slipjTcd him the lock of 
platinum hair. 



Ji.conomks 
.\f;Ti.Nc; under instructions 
from his wife lo gel some 
good shirts for himsell, a 
gentleman trailed into a haber- 
da.sher's where he was shown .some 
priced at three ilollars. Applying the 
only yardstick of quality that he 
knew, the customer .said, "Well, I 

don't know.I was thinking of 

something a little more expeii'-ivc." 
'fhe salesman looked hurt. "These 
would be more expensive, sir, il it 
weren’t for the ()P.\,' he said. 



Tncoe/nfer ivhh a Pigeon 
I'r.Li.ow we know was 
standing on the curb on 
Sixth .Avenue, wailing lor 
the lights to change, when a huge 
truck pulled up with a .squeal of 
brakes to avoid hitting a-pigeon 
which was incautiously walking 
across the street against the lights, 
d’he truck driver looked over at our 
friend and shook his head. “Ciecz, 
some pigeons arc stupid,” he said. 

7 S'. 




” Drama in EverydayJlfc 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


\ li 


W HEN I was a liulc girl wc 
lived lor a lime in a mid- 
wcsl university town where 
my lai her was a professor. On a tarm 
nearby my mother discovered a sec¬ 
ond or third cousin of hers. He was 
no great credit to the Burt lamily — 
an unbearably cranky old fellow, 
brighl enough, so his neighbors said, 
but with a queer streak. 

It seems that after the death of his 
first wife he had married a woman 
much younger thati himscll. Hers 
was a cheerless existence. Occasion¬ 
ally he would go away, no one knew 
where, leaving her alone to manage 
the farm as best she could for weeks 
at a titne. 

My patents otice in a while took 
me with them in the family .surrey i<> 
call at the Burl farm, returning with 
eggs, .squa.sh, apples — and a grist of 
talk about Mr. Burt's hatefulness, 
which I overheard. 

One day when wc went to the 
farm wc found that old Mr. Burt 
had, in his irresponsible fashion, gone 
oil again. Mrs. Burt’s angry voice 
rose ill denunciation: “1 always know 
when he’s going to skip out and leave 
me to do his work and mine. He gels 
cu-sseder and cu.sseder, till an angel 
couldn't live with him and not 
quarrel. Back he’ll come when he 
gets good and ready — thin as the 


last run of shad, his clothes all wore 
to rags, itxiking like the worst old 
bum.” 

The next thing I remember was 
the news that Mrs. Burt had been 
the one to “.skip out” — a thing ab 
most unheard of in those days. I he 
nearbv city where she w'cnt to live 
and wtirk was a shopping center, and 
wc sometimes .saw Mrs. Burt. She 
was not the .same woman. She had at 
first htken a poorly paid factory job, 
but by rea.son of her ability and her 
gift for managing other women she 
had rapidly climbed the economic 
ladder. Now' .she was handsome, 
modi.shly dressed, with not a trace 
of the thin, calico-clad, embittered 
farm woman wc had known. 

Back on the farm, old Burt grew 
frowsier and more haggard. He still 
vani.shcd recurrently; in his absences 
the neighbors milked the cew's and 
turned the hor.scs and chickens out to 
get what living they could. People 
from that region, meeting Mrs. Burt 
in the city, u.sed to tell her: “You 
did just right in leaving him. No 
woman could have lived with such 
an old crank!” 

Soon they had other news for her. 
The old fellow' got to acting so 
queerly that the neighbors persuaded 
the doctor to manage, on some pre¬ 
text, to have a talk with him. Thd 
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dcKior reported that old hurt was 
suifcring from a mild iorin ol insan¬ 
ity. Ilis trouble recurred in cycles, 
during which he got farther and far¬ 
ther from normality until he lit 
out on one of these disappearances 
of his. When the cra/.v ideas in his 
brain wore themselves out, he came 
back. 

Mr.s. Burt listened to this in si¬ 
lence. A few days later she gave up 
her well-paid job, her line tircsscs, 
aer comfortable rmniis — and went 
hack to the bleak farm home and 
her sick fuisband. J'hcre she stayed, 
cleaning the house till it slione trom 
cellar to garret: cooking the toods 
her husband especially liked, rill lie 
began to lose some ol his wild, hag- 
garrl hxik. 

Then one tlay they Ifoth disap- 
pea ret 1. 

I heard mv mother tell I'alher 
* 

about it afterwaril. Mrs. Burt, on 
noticing the first sign ol the restless 
unhappiness which alwa\s preceded 
her husband’s departures, had said 
to him. "1 low’d you like to take a 
trij) tlown through l.yons C'ounty.' 
I've been makinj^ up some corncob 
dolls, and 1 think 1 could sell 'em to 
children down that wav and make 
some money if you ivouldn’t mind 
going oli with me for a while." 

She had arranged for a neighbor’s 
son to care fur the farm, and she had 
ready the things needed to turn the 
farm wagon into a shelter, with a 
' good corniiusk mattress and a rain¬ 
tight canvas cover. Food and blan- 
rets were packed, and in half an 
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hour she was sitting on the wagon 
seat, saying to the distraught old 
man, “Come on! I’ll drive. It’ll do 
us good to have a change." 

i’licv were oil. J’his time, as the 
cloud deepened over the brain-with- 
a-crack-in-it, the old man did not 
stagger on, unfed, uncared for, fall¬ 
ing to sleep exhaust eel in a field when¬ 
ever he could walk no longer. Now 
his home went with him. Mis brisk 
wife drove the team from farm to 
farnt. from house to hou.se. singing 
old-time songs to lil! in the sikiices as 
the man sagged drearily beskle her 
on the seal, or stretched inert on the 
mattress in the wagon. 

She provided regular meals, he 
was slieltercd Iroin the weather, she 
learned how to shave him. She sold 
her little dolls, and with the monev 
bought small househokl ailieles to 
sell to women on remote farms. Id¬ 
ling them j)ay in farm produce. 
What produce she and her Inishand 
didn’t eai she sold in the towns' 'I'o 
people who looked curiously at the 
silent old man she .said, “Nlv luis- 
band isn’t feeling well Kxlay." 

'f’hcv were aw'av for three weeks, 
and wheji the wagon drove back into 
the lionie barnyard her husband held 
the reins — shaven, clean, his eyes 
normal. Beside him sat his wife, 
her hands folded on her lap in \’ic- 
torian wifely passivity. 

I suppose this went on for some 
years. I don’t remembertniich about 
it until the one time during my early 
teens—a day still as vivid to me 
after 50 years as when it happened — 
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when my mother took me out to the 
Burt farm for eggs. 

Mrs. Burt was making bread ajid 
1 sat on the flocir in front of the 
kitchen stove, playing with some 
kittens while the talk of the two 
w(Hnen went on over my head. 

I heard Mrs. Burt saying: “I never 
said much about it, but since you’re 
kin —” she paused to sprinkle Hour 
on the board. “\\'ell, it was this way. 
I found that when those spells of his 
begin, if I just drop everything and 
set right out with him, it seems to 
eomfdrt him. It’s as if something was 
after him that couldn't catch him if 
he keeps a-going. 'J'he rattle of the 
wheels seems to make him think 
he's safe — from whatever 'tis. 1 
don't stop nights till he gels goexi 
and slee])y. W'heji he comes out of it 


he’s all right and we drive home. 
We don’t get so much off the farm 
this way, but enough to live on.” 

I remember that my mother was 
deeply moved, almost to tears, and 
that she tried in halting phrases to 
convey her admiration. “We all 
think that you do your duty way 
bevond what flwvbodv else . . 

• m ^ 

And then into mv ears there 
dropped a never-to-be-forgotten sen¬ 
tence — calm, rounded, golden, rich 
with sonorous overtones like a note 
from a perfectly cast bell. To this 
day its lingering echoes arc in my 
ears. The farm woman wailed for 
the end of mv mother’s stammered 
praise; then, as she stooped to pul 
the dough in the oven, she said 
quietly, simply, “Well, I married 
him, didn’t 1 r” 



^ I Ii c:i- oiitd(M)i billboards in I.os An¬ 
geles state: DON’'l’ WAS'l’B CASO- 
l.INB! Complete Burial Service Near 
\'our Home! J’here is an I'lier-McKin- 
Ify I'uneral Parlor in Your Neigh- 
borbocxl. 

Want ad in the Denver Post: A-i girl 
to cook and clean, who loves children 
and wants perm, place iji good home. 
$10 V k. I can dream, can't I ? 

^ In El. Paso, a man got 60 days in 
jail as a smuggler of hobby pins. - rime 


» Owing to lack gf help, a New York 
resiaurant now advertises “Courteous 
and Kflicicni Self-Service.” 

— Iiilin A. Siral«'y in The Invcsmmt Dealers' Digest 

» RiiOKNTLY a sign was put up outside 
a New York pharmacy — a hopeless 
little sign that read: “Wanted, Soda- 
I'ountain Clerk. Full or Part I’imc. Ex¬ 
perienced or Inexperienced. Man or 
Woman.” After the sign had been there 
three or four days, some thoughtful 
passer-hy penciled in an addition: “Dead 
or alive.” — The New Yorker 



TbouBandB of military ofifenders are now 
being transfornird into good aoidierB 


—t The Army Saves t== 
★ Its Black Sheep ★ 

Condensed from Common Sense • Don Wharton 


I N ^^'^)RLD War J ihc soldier who 
\\as courl-niartialcd and con- 
viclcd of a serious olFcnsc found 
ii iliflicult to make a comeback, lie 
Hi ved li;s time in military prison 
<ind loo often was thrown Ixick into 
civil life with the fateful DD (dis- 
lionorablc discharge) around his neck 
and bitterness in his heart. I'he army 
lost a soldier, and the soldier lost his 
H If-respect and often .some of his 
civil rights. 

I'liis lime the army is pursuing a 
vlillercnt policy. At nine rehabilila- 
lion camps — one in each Service 
(.'onimand — it is reclaiming as 
many as possible of its military black 
sheep. Some 2000 men have already 
been restored to full service in the 
army. Today the rate is nearly 500 
restorations a month — the equiva¬ 
lent of two full companies. As one 
commandant observed: “You might 
call them ‘lost battalions’ that arc 
being found.” 

Typical of the changed attitude of 
these men is the letter one soldier 
sent to the rehabilitation center at 
L Camp Uptoii, Long Island, on behalf 
of himself and ten other restored 
men whose sentences for desertion, 
sleejiing on guard duty and leaving 


p)st added up to 24,12 years. “We 
are out to do our best,” he wrote, 
“to prove to you officers there at the 
Center that all your hard work 
wa.sn’t in vain.” 

J'he rehabilitation centers are not 
for lough criminals; men convicted 
of felonies such as murder or rape 
are sent to Leavenworth. Nor arc 
they tor minor olfendcrs such as the 
soldier who has a few uk) many in 
town. He gets company punishment 
or a .short stay in the post guard¬ 
house. T’he army is trying to re- 
habililale the .soldiers who have com- 
milted intermediate oflense.s. Two 
out of three have been convicted ot 
desertion or being AWOL over long 
periods. 

At the rehabilitation centers their 
dishonorable di.schargcs are suspended 
while reorientation proceeds in a 
.setting of understanding and help¬ 
ful ne.ss. If the solilier makes good, 
both his sentence and his DD are re¬ 
mitted. He goes to a new outfit — 
not the one he came from — ■ and 
starts out with a clean military slate. 
Only his company commander knows 
that he comes from a rehabilitation 
center. . 

The center at Fort Jackson, South 
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tends school for two hours cacli eve¬ 
ning; he is free to pick the course 
which most interests him — motor 
mcchiinics, radio, and so on. 'I'liis 
ccnlcr also devotes an evening a 
week to public speaking, in order to 
overcome sclf-consciousjiess and de¬ 
velop poise and the ability to talk 
before a group. 

I'hc ccjiter’s interest in a man 
doesn't end when he is restored. 
Most commandants try to get the 
soldier assigned to a branch of the 
armv in which he will have the lx:st 
chance of suecceding. Usually they 
have an intimale, private talk with 
each man before semling him hack 
to service. When a soldier leaves 
I’ort Knox he is furnished willi 12 
self-addressed postal cards and asked 
U) keep the conniiandant informed 
regularly of his progress. One eoin- 
mandant tells his men that if they 
slioulil ever gel the urge to go 
AW'Ol. again to write him al)oul it. 

Reports from company command¬ 
ers and the men's letters indicate 


that the army’s former black sheep, 
restored to active duty, arc doing 
well. The men write of being with 
“the best outfit in the arniv” — a 
good sign. Many have become non¬ 
commissioned oHicers. Of live grad¬ 
uates of the Camp Phillips center at 
one camp, four have beeji made cor 
}X)ralsand the fifth a sergeant, h'orl 
Devens rejKnTs ihat of the fust 
restored ten were made acting cor 
porals and sergeants. Out of the 
first lOD restoretl men from whom 
h'ort Knox received re|xjrls, 99 were 
making good progress. One com¬ 
pany commander called at a center 
and told the commandant: “If you 

have any more like-I'd be glad 

to get them.” 

Already many of the restored men 
have gone overseas. Some undoubt¬ 
edly i(H)k part in the invasion of 
Sicily. Wdicn the final rc|W)ris arc 
in irom all the fronts, it's a safe bet 
that graduates of the army’s re¬ 
habilitation centers will t)c among 
those wearing military (.iecoralions. 
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^ Balance of Power 



J UST belore lie retired, an iinporiani W’asliingion ollicial was saving 
good-bye to an iinportunt British envoy. Only two years before, 
llie then newly arrived I'.nglishmnn had assiiieci him that we would 
arrive on the scene with too little and loo late. A year ago lie changed 
his tune. Our production was so great that his chief worry was over 
the future inahilily of the British h'lnpirc to compete with the United 
Stales in a victorious Allied world. But this lime he was all smiles. 
“Vour far greater (.niciency in production,” he said, "will be balanced 
by our .ar greater efficiency in government. You have the world’s 
most cflicitni big busines> and its least elTieicnt big government.” 

- - I larry A. Hull in Town and Country 



» \ curiiMiri ix'i^Ati/ic: iiccidcMil leads Lo iir.v; 
ii'.i-Jiral treat mciil of a life-wrcekinL'; jiiulatU 

Hope for the Victims of Arthritis 

By Paul de Kruif 



I T IS cstimatctl that 3,000,000 
Americans sulicr the pain and 
disablement of arthritis, the na- 
I ion’s life-wrecker No. i.The torture 
of its physical pain is fiendish, sur¬ 
passed only by the mental agony of 
those helpless ones for whom one 
treatment after another has failed, 
who are convinced at last that they 
can never find relief. Yet two out of 
three arthritics could recover if 
properly treated in their first year oi 
illness. And now there’s new hope 
that even chronic siiUcrcrs can be 
greatly improved, many returning 
to jxiiii-frce lives of uselulncss. 

1’he old notion that arthritis is 
primarily a disease of the joints is 
debunked by today’s science. When 
the joints first become inflamed and 
painful, their owner may feel a terri¬ 
ble tiredness, lose apjietile and 
weight, and become nervous and 
anemic. If the disease marches on 
(which it by no niAins always does), 
muscles w’aste aw’ay and many \'ic- 
tims, even though young, develop 
hardening of the arteries*, brflamcd 
ami aching joints are only one sign of 
something deeply wrong with the entire 
human body. 

Almost any infectious disease can 
bring on an attack of arthritis; from 
then on the course of the disease is 


unpredictable. Dr. H. A. Nissen of 
Hoston made a ao-year study of 500 
artliritics. About one third of them 
cither went downhill to death or re¬ 
mained cripples, despite all treat¬ 
ment. Of the other two ihiids, .some 
sullcred a single attack and then re¬ 
covered, others got better only to 
relapse again and again. 

h'or the one third, the true chron¬ 
ics, there was, theji, no remedy. For 
the other two thirds, proper rest, 
diet, sunshine, heat, sujiervised exer¬ 
cise ami correction of posture — all 
jiroved helpful. Hut mightn’t these 
patients have recovered without 
them? Some people get belter when 
bad teeth or inlected tonsils are re¬ 
moved. Others do not. V’accines, bee 
venom, sulphur and hundreds of 
other treatments .seem to have helped 
some people but have left others in 
lifelong agony. Our doctors were 
bafifixl 

Meanwhile the chronic arthritic 
became the neglected stepchild of 
medicine. In a .survey of 1.40,000 
ca.ses of chronic arthritis in Nla.ssa- 
chusetts, less than one third were 
under a doctor’s care. The rest were 
piiifully trying to treat themselves 
or were resigned to lives of invalidism. 

Then in 1933 came a curious .scien¬ 
tific accident. i)r. Carlos 1 . Reed and 
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his associates in Chicago were trying 
big closes of V’itamin 1) on hay fever 
sufferers. Among lliein was a woman 
crippled by chronic art is for 
years. 'Hie daily Vitamin I) had no 
clear clTecl upon lier hay lever, hut 
after a month she came in excitement 
to Dr. Reed. 

For the first time in scm i years 
she could removi; a ring li >m her 
spiiulle shaped, swollen lin er. As 
the treatinenl continued, stri ng grip 
began returning to her ei leehled 
hands. HersluK.-s began litliiu loosely 
round her swollen ankles. 'I u- doc¬ 
tors slopped the \’itainin D aiul her 
symptoms came hack ■ only to van ¬ 
ish once m<»re when they ’esmiied 
the ireatmenl. She uasn’i ciireil. hut 
the \’ilamin D did control her mis¬ 
ery. At the cm I of two ve.irs s!ie 
could move inely, had little pain, 
was much stronger and e«>uld work 
again. 

J his strange case called 1 )r. Reed’s 
attention to his own arlhiilis. I'or 
months lie had been cripi'led, walk¬ 
ing only wiih the help ol two canes. 
Rut he had been taking those big 
doses of \’iiamin I) himself, to 
prove they were not harmlul. Now, 
testing out liis knees, our absent- 
minded scientist lound he could bend 
tliem much better, with much less 
pain. So he kei>r taking hiv \'iiamin 
I.) doses and after nine mrv,iths lie 
discarded his canes. His experience 
was hopeful. Rut two swallow's do 
not make a summer. 

Dr. Walter Ratter of Boston tried 
Vitamin D on i8 chronic arthritics. 


It didn’t cure any of them; and it was 
ominous iliaf, while relicx'ing some 
of them, the big doses proved dan 
There seemed to be poison 
ous by products in some \diamin 1) 
preparations. So Dr. Reed’s discov¬ 
ery might have been Icysi if it hadn’t 
been lot another eAperiineiitcr W'ho 
was no doctor at all. 

Charles C^mifoii Whittier (arlhril 
ics will note-his middle name) w'as a. 
mining engineer, inlcrcsted in all 
niiiu'ials, and d:il)hiing in the jmo- 
diiciion of \'itaniin D because it 
heljietl to keep in order “the mineral 
indiisiiy ol the human body.’’ J I.- 
aii;ieked an ini[K)rtant problem: 
W bile ail samples o( \ itamiii 1.) have 
a curative elleci upon rickets, they 
mav sliow alarming diHerences in 
power, tit |undii)g on the way chem¬ 
ists iprcparc them. 

Like other experimenters, Whit¬ 
tier nseti the organie cliemical, ergos- 
terol. Rut insteail of irratliating it 
with ullravitdet light, the ortlu* 
tiox w'ay to make \’itainin D, he sht)t 
a powcrFil current of electricity 
through ergostcrol vapor. By that 
new trick he turned out a prcxiucl 
(he gave it the tr ule name “Krtron”) 
which could cure babies of rickets 
and also seemed largely tlcvoid of the 
poisonous by-products that had 
alarmetl Dr. Bauer. 

Rut what about Friron’s effect on 
arthritis: Dr. 1 C Ckirficld Snyder, of 
the Hospital for Special Surgery in 
New York City, had been testing al 
proposed remedies for i8 years. He 
was skeptical. He had seen them 
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lome and go. He knew that the acid 
lost must be ujwn that sad rear guard 
of chronics, not upon early arthritics 
who might get better spontaneously, 
no matter what treatment was given 
them. 

For two years, Dr. Snyder confined 
Ills research to icsiing the safely of 
Whittier’s product;. I Ir became con- 
\inced that you could give an ar- 
ihritic up to 400 limes iliedose needed 
to cure a child of rickets; and you 
could give those big doses daily, lor 
months, with no harm other than 
nausea in a few cases. 

Then Dr. Snyder and his associ¬ 
ates began their real lest. I'^ach of 
their first historic group of 2^ pa¬ 
tients had been a chronic arthritic 
for years. All had gone steadily dowji- 
hill despite many kinds of treat¬ 
ment. At the end of three years, in 
n)40, Dr. Snyder and Dr. Willard 
11 . Sijuires made a cautious report of 
progress. 

Improvement was mighty slow in 
starting. It was usually more than a 
month before the patients, fed big 
daily doses of Frtron u/idcr strict 
supervision, began ^to feel a curious 
change coming over diem. At first it 
was nothing you could measure sci¬ 
entifically. Just better appetite, less 
of that terrible weakness, a little in¬ 
crease in that vague condition known 
as “general well-being.” 

But as the months wore on, things 
began to happen that made the skep¬ 
tical doctors -open their eyes. Mind 
you, there was no improvement of 
liopeless deformities; joints that 
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were destroyed didn’t come back to 
life. But there was a great decrease 
in the swelling; the victims could 
move their arms and legs more 
freely, and the majority found they^ 
had lost their pain. Many made 
weight gains and rejoiced in a con¬ 
tinued upsurge of strength. 

.After daily treatment lasting from 
six months to two years, 16 of these 
23 sup}X)sodly hopeless cases were 
back working, with their arthritis so 
far under control that they could 
live pretty much like norma) human 
beings. 

During the past six years these ex¬ 
perimental cases have grown to more 
than 200, and the projxirtion of more 
than half back to work and strength 
holds true. And tlicy stay working. 
Stime can stop treatment entirely; 
others keep on taking small doses, 
d he treat men l is now also under test 
by Dr. Paul Magnuson at Chicago’s 
Nonhwcsiern University, at Colum¬ 
bia University in New A'ork under 
Dr. Ralph Bools, and by Dr. R. 11 . 
ITcyberg at the University of Michi¬ 
gan. It is spreading rapidly into 
medical practice. 

'I’lie new treatment’s power over 
chronic arthritis is driven home to 
you by tlic individual lives that have 
been remade: that of a young actor 
who had suffered for five vears with 
arthritis of the spine, now playing 
in a currcjit New York play; that of 
a 57-ycar-old man whose knees for 
22 months had been so doubled up 
he couldn’t walk, now straight¬ 
legged, strong and working; that of 
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u former star tennis player, long un¬ 
able lo rise from a sitting position, 
now resuming liis game. 

Ihc treatment with electrically*' 
activated crgosterol is proving safe, 
but should never be given except imder 
a doctor s supervision. Moreover, it is 
not a sure cure; and some of the pa¬ 
tients it fails to help respond to 
other treatment. Science still doe.sn't 
know the cause ol. chronic arthritis, 
or how this remedy works. 

Actually, succe.ssfiil treatment re¬ 
quires the .services ot a medical team, 
('hronic arthritis works its havoc on 
the entire human being, and each in¬ 
dividual needs attention by a group 
of doctors, each with i sjxrcial skill. 

At Cook County Hospital in Chi¬ 
cago, Dr. 1). 11. Jxvinihal has or- 
gani/cd a iiKKlel lor this new medical 
teamwork. Chronic arthritics arc 



B .MtGAiN-jii NiiM; lor things i») aild 
to my eolUciioii of lare hrie-a- 
hrac, 1 slopped one clay at the liiile 
curio shoj> of Sam Cohen, where from 
lime to time I had picked up vaUiahle 
pieces. Browsing arniuui, I saw nothing 
ol interest and was about to leave. Then, 
iusl. inside the door, I noticed a cat lap¬ 
ping milk out of a .saucer. (.)ne glance 
told me that the saucer was a priceless 
unikjiie. With a W'ild hope that Sam 
was unaware of its value I said, “Thai’s a 
nice cat you have there, Sam. Would 
you sell him to me?” 


given electrically activated crgos¬ 
terol. Orthopedic surgeons operate 
on their wrecked joints, strengthen 
their weakened muscles by exercise, 
correct their posture. Physiothera¬ 
pists ap]dy healing heat and massage. 
Nutritionists supervise diets. The 
patients’ oficji desperate mental de¬ 
pression is lifted by psychiatrists. 
Pliysicians sj)c)t j)ossiblc foci of iiifcc ■ 
lion and correct the. digestive up’ 
sets from which so many arthritics 
sulfer. 

Cook County I lospital doctors re¬ 
port that 9^ per cent ol their chronic 
arthritics are now' being defmitely 
improved by this modern method of 
treating the whole human being, not 
just his arthritis. The figures bring 
the vi.sion of an end to this most 
devastatingly crippling of all human 
alllictions. 


Catch as Catch Can 


“I’d .sell him for five tiollars. ’ 

I paid the live, pul the cat under my 
arm and then adilcd, “I’ll just lake tin 
.saucer along. I'lur cat is probably use^.! 

10 eating from it.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sam, “I couldn’t give 
you the saucer.” 

“Well, then, I’ll buy it from you.” 
“Oh, no,” siiid Sam. “I couliln’t sell 

11 to you.” 

“'I'hai’s ridiculous, Sam. Why can’t 
you st;ll me this old .saucer?” 

“Bccau.se,” replied Sam, “from that 
old saucer, I already sold 139 cats.” 

— Conihbulcd by )uIm M. SidiiIi 








nNTHoxY Edi-n, No. 2 man in 
/\ the British i;ovcinnu‘iU, is 
A. ^ a classic specimen, complete 
with flaws, of an EnglanH that men 
like himself made j][real. A British 
Ckilhip jioll has shown 45 pcrcenf of 
British voters in favor of Kden as 
Churehiirs successor. And last win¬ 
ter Churchill placed l.^den in direct 
line for the Prime Ministry l»y 
making him Leader of the House of 
Cx)mnions, in normal times the Prime 


hurchilfe Heir^parent 

I Oni'C called ''Knrn|ic's iM'sJ-drrn’.ril fool" 

I by MiHsrdiiii, Anllioiiy r'.iieii i.-i ikmv in 
line to be Hrilaiii's ne\l IViiite .Miiii>(er 


Condensed from Life <—- A^ocl J.^usch 


to humr)ring the dictators, his belief 
in collective security and his devo¬ 
tion to tlic fx'ague of Nations as tlie 
only available maebinery for achiev¬ 
ing it were evidence not of dreamy 
idealism but of a keen discernment 
as to what was goitig on. 

I'.den’s behavior since the war has 
enhanced his reputation in this re¬ 
spect. Recalled to the Cabinet in 
103Q, first as Secretary of State for 
Dominion Allairs, and then as vSecrc- 
tary of State for War, he showeil 
brilliant organi/ing ability in recoil- 
ditioniiig Britisli borne defenses dur¬ 
ing the Battle for Britain. At the. 
same lime he showetl sound strategic 



Minister’s own job in Parliament. 

The event that gave lulen his 
present exalted status was liis sensa¬ 
tional resignation from the Cabinet 
of Neville Chamberlain as a protest 
against its policy of appeasement in 
February Resignations on mat¬ 
ters of principle had gone out of style 
in British political life and it was 
refreshing that anyone should value 
his convictions at more than the 
Foreign Secretary's salary of $20,000 
a year. As time went on, however, it 
became clear"that Eden’s objections 


sense in persuading the government 
to send troops to Egypt in 1940, 
when most of his colleagues were 
thinking only of building up home 
forces against invasion. In 1941 E-dcn 
returned to his old post as I'oreign 
Secretary, replacing Viscount 
Halifax. 

Once described by Mussolini as 
“the best-ilrcssed fool in Europe,” 
and still widely, though wrongly, re¬ 
garded as a fashion plate, Eden really 
belongs not to the si rut ling-peacock 
but to the burrowing-niolc type of 
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personality. The Foreign Secretary 
has been a student, scholar and all¬ 
round information-sponge almost 
since the cradle. Eden has the type 
of mind which likes to ferret out 
facts, pore over dossiers and deal 
with whole decks of dispatches. 

When not working he likes to talk 
shop. When not talking shop, he 
likes to think, or. more exactly, 
worry about it. His current curric¬ 
ulum, which keeps him busy about 
16 hours a day, suits him to per¬ 
fection. 

Except for week-ends, when he 
usually manages to join his wife in 
a small house in Sussex, l:'.dcn 
sleeps at his ofTice, in a minia¬ 
ture flat which he has rigged up 
in what used to be Lord Ilalifax’s 
reception room. After skimming 
through The 7 we.fand the overnight 
cables at breakfast, about 9 a.111., he 
goes for a quick scuttle in nearby 
St. James Park. 7 'hen after an hour 
or two at his desk he goes to his 
otlicc in the House of ('omnions. 
I lerc Eden twirls his s|xxtacles, mas¬ 
sages his eyebrows with his (ingerti]xs, 
and frowns as he makes notes on 
papers. Whencalled before the I louse, 
his manner changes. Smiling affably, 
he seats himself languidly beside the 
speaker’s table and stretches his long 
legs to prop his feet upon the edge 
of it. This posture is the more effec¬ 
tive because Eden docs not wear 
garters and his socks look sloppy. 

I^tc ui the afternoon, when he 
leaves the House, Eden goes back to 
the Foreign Office where he stays at 


his desk till about eight. He may 
then dine with a friend at a hotel or 
at his gloomy club, the Carlton. In 
the evening there is often a Cabinet 
meeting across the street. Eden has 
a special, somew'hat privileged posi¬ 
tion in the Cabinet. Churchill is 
likely to be headstrong in a lively 
argument and it then takes more 
than one to talk him down. Eden, 
as the l^rime Minister’s closest and 
most trusted ally, not infrequently 
finds himself in the position of lead¬ 
ing an intra-Gibinet coalition against 
his boss. After the meeting Eden 
gets down to the day’s real busine.ss, 
which is probably his evening chat 
with Churchill. 'J’hc Prime Minister 
hates to go to bed and often sits 
up talking UJitil three or later. 

In long years of dcalitig with 
Churchill, Eden has acquired an 
unparalleled skill in this subtle art. 
When Churchill came back from 
one of his visits to the United States 
he had a fine, sweeping Churchillian 
scheme for making peace between 
fdraiid and de Cjaullc. Eden, wffio 
likes to handle such delicate prob¬ 
lems in his own way, met the Prime 
Minister in North Africa and d.vcrt- 
ed his attention from diplomacy to 
reviewing troops. 

Eden’s skill in handling turbulent 
characters like Churchill can be 
traced back to early childhood in¬ 
fluences. In the 500 years of its 
recorded history, the Eden family 
prcxluced many men who achieved 
prestige — among them Lord Balti¬ 
more and Lord Auckland. 



Churchill’s heir apparent 


mi 

But it never turned out any other 
man quite like Anthony’s father. Sir 
William Eden, in addition to being a 
minor painter, was a major master of 
hounds, a crack shot, an amateur pu¬ 
gilist capable of outsparring the best 
professionals of his day, and an ac¬ 
complished demolisher of crockery. 
His main talent, however, lay in 
the field of child-baiting, in which 
he excelled his sentimental genera¬ 
tion. Sir William hated children not 
only on their own account but also 
because they made loud noises, which 
he also despised bitterly. 

On a gentle child like Anthony, 
the clTects of association with such 
a colorful parent were predictable. 
He grew up shy, thoughtful, and his 
letters home from Eton refer to his 
efforts to outdo his classmates in 
scholastic rather than athletic enter¬ 
prises. 

Leaving school when he was i8, 
Anthony joined the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. Commissioned as second 
lieutenant, he went to France in 
1916. By 1918, he was the youngest 
adjutant in the British army and 
had won the Militaiy Cross. He got 
the latter for crawling into no-man’s^ 
land under machine-gun fire to res¬ 
cue a wounded private. 

After the war, Eden finished his 
education at Oxford, where he took 
first honors in Oriental languages. At 
Oxford also Eden made up his mind 
to enter politics as soon as he got out. 
Englishmen of Eden’s upbringing 
regard government as an obligation, 
not a sinecure. 


Equipped with good brains, good 
looks, and a passion for absorbing 
information, he was not long in at¬ 
tracting attention after his election 
to Parliament. In 1931 Stanley Bald¬ 
win gave him the post of Parlia¬ 
mentary Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs: he became Minister without 
Portfolio for the League of Nations 
Affairs in 1935, and Foreign Secre¬ 
tary a few months later. 

Situated in a dingy old building 
on Downing Street, opposite the 
Prime Minister’s at No. 10, the 
British Foreign Office employs a 
total of some 1300 civil servants, of 
which the top 200 or so rank as 
executives. Among the latter, mes¬ 
sages from the British embassies and 
legations all over the world are 
circulated about in the form of 
“minutes” by means of red and blue 
morocco leather “boxes.” When con¬ 
sidered to be sufficiently annotated, 
they are answered and then deposited 
in the archives, by which time they 
have ceased to be minutes and be¬ 
come “interred papers.” The whole 
process, preposterous as it sounds, is 
nonetheless the process by which 
England has long run the lion’s share 
of the world. 

In this congenial environment, 
Eden’s proclivities for molclikc work 
were generously satisfied. Here, from 
uninterrupted study during the cru¬ 
cial recess between wars, he gained 
his unique knowledge of Europe. 
His belief in “direct diplomacy” 
(whereby responsible members of 
governments deal with each other 
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face to face) was the result of his 
observation, first, that in one-man 
governments there is no use dealing 
with anyone except Mr. Big and, 
second, that, with modern means of 
travel, it was quite feasible to do so. 

Me had two meetings with Hitler 
but his most spectacular achieve¬ 
ments in personal diplomacy were 
his talks with Stalin and Mussolini. 
Ihc latter ended in the only open 
row in Eden’s diplomatic lifetime. 
'Hie former was the first step toward 
the rapprochement which, despite an 
inconvenient pause in 1939, is now 
paying such handsome dividends. 
Both visits exemplilied his clear per¬ 
ception of the main currents in 
European power politics of the era, 
but behind such dramatic incidents 
were years of patient sluily in White¬ 
hall and months of meetings with all 
Europe’s lesser diplomats at Geneva. 
'I hese gave him a knowledge also of 
the minor whirlpools which anyone 
who proposes to bring jicace to such 
troubled waters must possess. 

l''or years among hiden’s best 
friends have been John G. Winant, 
the American Ambassatlor, and M. 
Maisky, the former Russian Ambas- 
sailor, now Soviet Vice foreign Com¬ 
missar. 

I'.den’s as.sociation with Maisky 
has important political as well as 


diplomatic aspects. Just as Churchill 
is regarded as the head of Britain’s 
Anglo-American solidarity depart¬ 
ment, Eden is currently regarded as 
the head of the Anglo-Riissian soli¬ 
darity department. Stalin, who said | 
of Sir Stall'ord Cripps: “Ele bores me ' 
with all his talk about socialism,” 
considered Eden a typical British 
aristocrat, with whom he knew ex¬ 
actly where he sttxxJ and who was, 
furthermore, a hard W'orkcr. Stalin 
anil J'.dcn got along well when they 
first met in 1935, and may be ex¬ 
pected to do so in the future. 

So far, Eden has naturally been 
somewhat guarded about whatever 
conclusions he may have reached as 
to llic exact means of starting the 
European clock after the wju- His 
best summing up of his general ideas | 
on the subject was put forth in a 
recent speech: “None of us can now 
escajx' from revolutionary changes, 
even if we would. But so far ls We 
arc concerned, there is only one sale 
way through the maze of postwar 
complications- 'fhal is a belief in 
ourselves as a nation and a belief in 
our duties and pur rcsjxjnsi bill tics as 
a world power and to the world at 
large. If we are inspired w'ith this 
sense of mission, cooperation with 
our Allies, great and small, will be 
all the easier.” 



Negro's prayer: "O Lord, help me to understand that you ain’t gwine 
10 let luithin’ come my way that you and me together can’t handle." 



^are Tacts /romMarkUwairts}out/i 

Condensed from Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


I N 1849 when I was 14 
my sister gave a parly 
and invited all the 
marriageable young peo¬ 
ple in our village of Han¬ 
nibal, Missouri. I was too 
bashful to mingle with 
young ladies, so ten min- 
iilcs was to be my share 
of the evening. In a small 
fairy play Twas to be a 
bear. 

About half past ten 1 was told to 
go to rny room and put on the 
brown hairy disguise, and be ready 
in half an hour. I wanted to practie'c 
a little and that room was very 
small, so I crossed the street to a 
large unoccupied house, unaware 
that other young people were going 
there to dress for their prts. 

The little black boy, Sandy, went 
with me, and we selected a roomy 
chamber on the second floor. We 
entered it talkiiy;, and this gave a 
couple of half-dressed young ladies 
op}X)rtunity to take refuge behind a 
screen undiscovered. 

That was a rickety screen with 
many holes. Untroubled by appre¬ 
hensions, I stripped to the skin and 
began my practice in the flood of 
moonlight from curtainless windows. 
I'ull of ambition, determined to 
make a hit, 1 capered back and forth 


from one end of the room 
to the other on all fours, 
Sandy applauding; I 
walked upright and 
growled and snapped and 
snarled, 1 flung hand¬ 
springs, I danced a lub¬ 
berly dance with my paws 
bent and my imaginary 
snout sniffing from side to 
side. 1 did everything a 
hear could do, and many 
things which no bear could ever do. 

At last, standing on my head, I 
paused to rest. Then Sandy spoke 
up: 

“Mars Sam, has you ever seed a 
dried herring?” 

“No. What is that?” 

“It’s a fish.” 

“Well-, what of it? Anything pe¬ 
culiar about it?” 

“Yes, sub, you bet dey is. Oey 
cats ’em innards and all!” 

'I’lierc was a smothered burst of 
feminine snickers from behijid the 
screen! AH the strength went out of 
me and I toppled forward like an 
undermined tower and brought the 
screen down, burying the young 
ladies under it. They screamed, and 
I snatched my clothes and fled to 
the dark hall below, Sandy following. 
I swore Sandy to eternal silence and 
we hid until the party was over. The 
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house was still and everybody asleep 
when I ventured home. Pinned to 
my pillow I found a slip of paper; 
written in a laboriously disguised 
hand were its mocking terms: 

“You probably couldn’t have 
played bear, but you played bare 
very well — oh, very VERY well!” 

I suffered miserably over that epi¬ 
sode. I expected the facts would be 
all over the village in the morning, 
but it was not so. During several 
weeks I could not look any young 
lady in the face; I said to myself, 
“That is one of them,” and got 
quickly away. I was under four 
mocking eyes but it might as well 
have been a thousand. When I left 
Hannibal, the secret was still a secret. 

Forty-seven years later, I arrived 
in Calcutta on a lecturing trip. As I 
entered the hotel a vision passed, 
clothed in the glory of the Indian 
sunshine.— the Mary Wilson of my 
long-vanished boyhood! Slie had been 
one of the dearest, prettiest girls in 
tiannibal. I had stotxl in awe of her, 
for she seemed made of angel clay 
and rightfully unapproachable by 
just an ordinary boy like me. 

Before I could speak to her she 
was gone. 1 thought I had seen an 
apparition but she was flesh. She was 
thcgrauddaughler of the ol lier Mary. 



The other Mary, now a widow, pres¬ 
ently sent for me. Although gray¬ 
haired, she still looked young and 
handsome. We sat and talked. We 
steeped our thirsty souls in the wine 
of the past, the beautiful, the dear 
and lamented past; we uttered names 
that had been silent upon our lips for 
50 years, and it was as if they were 
music. With reverent speech wc un-. 
buried our dead, the mates of our 
youth. We searched the dusty cham¬ 
bers of our memories and dragged 
forth incident after incident, and 
laughed with the tears running dowr. 
Finally Mary said, suddenly, and 
williout any leading up: 

“'Fell me! What is the special pe¬ 
culiarity ot dried herrings.?” 

It .seemed a strange question at 
such a hallowed time. And so incon- 
se(]uenLial, too. I was a little shocked. 
And yet I was aware of a stir back in 
the deeps of memory. It set me to 
musing — thinking — searching. 
Dried herrings.? Dried herrings? The 
peculiarity of dri . . . 

I glanced up. Her face was grave, 
but there was a dim and shadowy 
twinkle in her eye.. . . 

All of a sudden I knew, and far 
away in the hoary past I heard a 
rememhered voice murmui, “Dey 
eats ’em innards and all!” 



a, 


DEMOCRACY means not “I am equal to you” 
but “you are equal to me . — Jitmcii Au'ucll ImwcII 



Condensed from The 


mevican Mercury 



Ti'!/. Mile. 

/..iillior of “Tlu'.y Were Expendable," "Queens Die Pi oik 


I WANTKD to talk to laciilcnant 
QJon*?l Karl Polifka because of 
an Air Force legend about him 
uhich has spread from Ausiralia to 
Sicily and is as follows: One day 
I’olifka was flying over New Guinea 
laking pictures of the Jap seliip at 
I’liina when he was suddenly attacked 
by a Zero. Now remember that the 
('olonel is an aerial photographer, and 
I hat his j)lane carries no guns. lie 
irrked back the stick, went into a 
steep climb, laid over on his back 
and, coming down behind, pushed 
against llie edge of the Zero’s right 
wing with his propeller until the 
biatles chewed into it as you might 
buzz-saw a matchbox with an elec¬ 
tric fan. The Zero went spinning 
down into Buna ha*bor. Polifka fin¬ 
ished his photographic run, and then 
went back to Moresby to have his 
blades straightened. 

He dcjiies it. (“No,” says Polifka, 
and then, “Hell, no! It wasn’t me!”) 
But he’s the kind of pilot about 
whom such legends grow'. 

The army sjiid I could .see Iiim, and 
then they added: “Sitting at tiic 
de.sk next to Polifka will be another 


colonel you are .sure to recognize 
fnmn his pictures. Just back from 
Africa, he’s one of the best officers 
we’ve got. Bur remember this: you 
can’t use his name.” 

“Why not.?” 

“Because of who he is,” they said. 
“If we told onlv half of what lie’s 
(lone, they’d say we were bragging 
him up. So if y(ni quote him he’s got 
to be nameless.” 

The two colonels, at desks side by 
side, were both blond, blue-eyed and 
in their early 30’s. Polifka, plump, 
round-faced, jolly; the Nameless 
Colonel’s face cpiick, intense and 
with that familiar profile. 

“'The first thing to know about 
aerial reconnaissance,” said Polifka, 
“is .something Kipling said: T le trav¬ 
els fastest who travels alone.’ That’s 
u.s. Because the biggest formation 
you ever get in rccco is just one man 
in one plane.” 

“And the boy.s have got to know 
plenty,” added the Namcle.s.s Colo¬ 
nel. “To get to his target, the recco 
pilot must know everything a navi¬ 
gator knows. He must make a run as 
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accurate as any a hombardicr makes. 
To escape alive from an attack with¬ 
out guns, he’s got to know every 
Hying trick a lighter pilot ever uses.” 

“Hut don’t feel ttx) sorry for him,” 
insisted Polifka, "because he’s flying 
a P-^8 — the fastest, hottest plane 
in the air. When they use them for 
recco, taking out the heavy guns and 
ammunition adds 40 or 50 miles to 
their speed.” 

“'I’hen they put in at least three 
cameras,” said the Nameless Oolo- 
iiel. “One in the nose wliicli shoots 
straight down, and one on eaclt side, 
at an angle, so the pictures co\er the 
earth below Irom horizon to horizon, 
'^riiey set the .shutier speed of your 
camera.s before you start, so all you 
do to lake the pictures is pre.ss the 
red biittoji on the end of your stick, 
just like a lighter pilot firing his 
guns. 

“Hirst they’ll probably want a 
map of tlic entire region, and you 
have to fly back and forth as though 
you were plowing a field, througli 
the flak. If you’re lucky and have 
open weather, you can take these 
from about 40,000. Next they’ll 
give you a specific target — say, an 
(rnemy airfield. You may have to 
come in low so that your picture will 
be just as the field will look to o-ir 
paratroopers when they bail out 
above it at 800 feet. Each man nee(.ls 
a copy to help him get to the assem¬ 
bly jxiints — 1 supjxisc after they 
pull the cord, they study them on 
the .y down. 

“Or you go over at night and drop 


flash bombs. They’re set to explode 
at 1500 feet, the rays from the flash 
hitting a photoelectric cell in the 
plane’s Ixitlom which opens the 
camera shutter for the picture.” 

“And it’s damn dangerous, too,” 
Polifka pointed out. “W'hcn you’re 
loaded niiii those magnesium flash- 
bombs you never forget that if jiisi 
one little bunk of flak hits the right 
place you cxplotic like a marich 
head.” 

"^'ou asked about guns,” said the 
Nameless Colonel. “If we let our 
boys have them, it w'ould be loo 
much of a temptation for the. pilot to 
do I'lis bit in the war. Mc’d lorgct hi.s 
pictures and stop to dogfight. Wc 
want pictures, not heroes.” 

"Not having guns isn’t too bad, 
though,” said Polifka. “'fherc are 
lots ol ways of get ting rid of fighters. 
()ne tlay over Kabaul a whole smear 
of Zeros got my altitude. Super¬ 
charger trouble cut my speed, and 
looking back J could see they were 
gaining — 24 of them. 

“ I hen just ahead of me I see a 
formation apjiroaching and rcaliz.c 
it’s Iven Hobson’s 19th Hambard- 
meiit Group, so 1 have a bright idea. 
Ken’s boys are keeping station beau- 
lifully — their big PortK.sses regular 
as the teeth on a comb and not much 
farther apart, and I decide I’ll make 
Ken a little Christmas present of my 
Zx^ros — I have more than any rea¬ 
sonable man w'ould need. So I head 
right for Ken wdth these 23 Zeros 
alter me and I fly right between two 
of his Forts. 



FLIERS WHO FIGHT WITHOUT GUNS 


“Ken’s gunners shoot down 17 
flamers of ihc 23. 1’hc boys Icll me 
laicr lliat for a minute Ken is sore as 
lu ll at me for scraping all those Zeros 
oll on his pretty 19th Bombardment 
Cii'oup, but then he realizes I don’t 
have any guns, and by the time he 
ni ls back to base he is all smiles. 

riiat’s the Stull,’ he tells me: ‘d«)n’t 
let anybody treat you mean, just 
come to papa.’ ” 

“I*rank Dunn’s specialty,” said 
the Nameless Cx)loiieI, “was low 
»)bliqucs, where you.come down to 
100 feet and run like hell jusi over 
the water alongsitle an enemy beach 
while they pop it at you like a tin 
duck in a shooting gallery! Vfui lake 
pictures out the side wijidow so the 
boys in the landing barges caii have 
a |)anorama of the wliole beach. 
‘I')icing missions.’ the British call 
’em. Because you gamble with your 
lile, 1 guess. 

“Dunn has a rare sense ol humor,” 
said Bolilka. “Onedav they sent him 
out to Cagliari in Sardinia. The 
weather wa^- io heavy he hat! to dive 
in at very low altitude — and he 
came out right on top of an Axis air¬ 
field where a mes'S of planes were 
circling to land. 

“Dunn says he didn’t want to be 
consjiicuous, so he circled too. I'hey 
all eyed him, but; they were so mixed 
up noIxKly fircil, ami rmally he .saw 
his chance to pull out over the city. 

“He got to the railway station just 
as a train was coming in. He had 
some empty gas tanks it was lime to 
jettison, and figuring to ha\c a little 
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fyn, he came lower and cur them 
loose right o\'er the train. Boy, it 
certainly worked! They came down 
with a hell of a clang on the roof of 
the car just back of the engine and 
Dunn could .sec the engineer bailing 
out of his cab, and most of the pas¬ 
sengers through the windows. Dunn 
.says that was one train that really 
curled up aiul lay down. He laughed 
for a‘month about it — .showing pic¬ 
tures of the engineer bailing out. 
But our bombers were able to base a 
strike on his other pictures, and he 
got the D.F.C.” 

“iHiiiny thing happened when we 
were prepping Rome before the big 
raid,’’ said the Nameless Colonel. 
“Leon Grey was m iking his photo¬ 
graphic run at 23,000 wl'.cii two 
Italian fighters Macchi 202’s — 
came in on him, one from each 
side. So Grey suddenly pulled up — 
yanked her back in his lap just as 
they opened fire, and one ol those 
Macchis shot the other one down. 
Grey laughed about it all tly; way 
home!” 

“Alex Guerry is another rccco 
pilot who doesn’t need guns,” said 
J’olifka. “One day he was stooging 
around at low altitude in the South 
Pacific when a Nip patrol of four 
Zero float planes dived onto him. 
Those float j)lancs are slow and 
clumsy, and Guerry was so damned 
mad at their nerve that he started 
buzzing them — diving down ori 
them, coming so close it scared the 
liver out of them. A P-38 is so hot it 
will dive a Zero crazy. Guerry ended 
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up by forcing all of them down on 
the water. As the last one came down 
Guerry swooped low and swooshed 
him w'ith his propeller wash, W'hich 
turned the Nip over. 

■‘When Guerrv came in all excited 
and an hour late, I gave him hell for 
it, because ol course 1 didn’t believe 
the story — iiisisicd there were 
no float planes around. lUit next day 
hen Giicrry’s jiictures were devel¬ 
oped there they all were — and one 
iilTside down.' 

“And now,” said the Nameless 
Colonel, lookinii at Polifka with a 
grin, “if you don’t tell him about 
vour war wound, I will. ' 

“Oh, that,” said Polilka, also grin¬ 
ning. “\'ery ciirioiis wound. One 
day J was stooging arouml on the old 
milk run over Lae and Salamaua, 
when I saw a whole jiile of what 1 as¬ 
sumed were Zeros in formation, llv- 
ing about 50(j h et above me. 

“Just then the y ilived, and so did 
I, watching the air-speed indicator 
climb well past ^oo. Such diving 
speed usually leaves Zeros out, be¬ 
cause above it: their wings come off. 
I was just turning around to laugh at 
them when about a bushel of tracers 
came whizzing past me aiul I looked 
back to see that they were still on 
my tail, within range and gaining. I 
saw something else too. 'I'liev weren’t 
Zeros— liev were b'ccke-Wulfs! 
Don’t ask me where the Japs got 
them — mavhe built them from 
German plans. 

“I wi at back into the dive and on 
down. The indicator needle climbed 


to 400 and then 500. And that’s a 
speed. I got away from the Japs, but’ 
as I pulled out, I could feci my in¬ 
sides coming out.” 

“What happens,” .said the Name¬ 
less Colonel, “is thatyoM pull out of 
the dive, but your insides keep on 
going straight down." 

“All J know,” said Polifka, “is 
that the (live left a couple of inches 
of raw inlesl turned inside oUt 
in iny pants. When J got hack to 
base the medical oflicc-r packed it 
in o|)ii)m ointment and gave me a 
kotex to wear. But since I had no 
pictures I had no j)roof of combat, 
and out there they don't give you 
medals just for the piles.” 

At wliicli point the phone rang 
and the Nameless ('olonel, after an¬ 
swering it, hastily left the room on 
some War Department summons. 

(>)lonel Polifka looked after him. 
ere’s a line ollicer,” he said. 
“Vou lu‘ard him tell a!)oul how some 
of h is hoys like to go out on ose 
dici missions skimming along the 
beaches through the ack-ack fire.? 
What he’d never tell you is that 
they arc also a specialty of his. Tliai’s 
why his hoys are nuts about their 
Old Man, as they call him. He 
doesn’t ortlcr them out, he feuds 
them. 'I hey know he will never send 
a man on a mission he wouldn’t fly 
himself. In combat he has all the 
guts in the world and his l>oys will 
t('ll you he would have !iad the 
D.S.M. long ago if his dad didn’t 
happen to be just who and what he 



[i- voir arc one of those who siilfcr 
from self-consciousness at a social 
'.jallicring, relax the next time you 
ire present. You can’t feel sell- 
cdiiscious and relax simultaneously. 
Ac any social gathering a jicrson 
who can sit relaxed, calm, and ajv 
parently self-sullicient is the mosi 
provocative. Normalcy is so umisiial 
as to he interesting. — luvi.i ii.iroia l ink 

4 

« • 

liioiaar compliments should arise 
iialurally out ol the occasion, they 
diouKl not appear to he proiiijiied 
hy the spur ol it, for then they seem 
har<lly spontaneous. Applaiul a man’s 
speech at the moment when he sits 
down and he will take your coinpli- 
menl as e.xacled hy the demaiuls ot 
emmnon civility; hut let some space 
intervene, and then show Jiim tiiat 
the merits ol his speech have dwelt 
with you, and he will rememher your 
compliment lor a much longer time 
than you have rememhered Ins 

speech. * —.sir lU-my Tii>Iur 

Mi-n ii.ATF, more steadily than they 
love. If 1 have said something to 
hurt a man once, 1 shall not get the 
hetrer of this by saying many things 

to please him. — Or. SaiuMcl lohnson 

* 1 ’ 

We always deeply resent the pei- 
son at a party who, while he speaks 


with us, keeps his eves roving around 
the room as if in search of someone 
bigger and better lo talk to. 

— l.)i>riilliy WalwortL 

* » 

11’ A MAN does not make new ac- 
(|ii:iintaiices as he advances through 
li.'-. I'li; will soon liiu! himself alone. 
A man, sir, must keeii his friend¬ 
ships in constant repair. 

-- l)r. Samuel Juliusoo 

L- YOU wish to make a man your 
enemy, lell him simply, “You are 
wiong.” Ihis mclhod works every 
tune. — Ik-nry Link 

Biavaiu: of disputes in company. 
I'.verv man will dispute with gieat 
good humor only U|»()n a subject in 
which he is nut inic-resieil. 

— I jr. Samuel loliiisciii 

If you wish to compliment some¬ 
one, rompiimeni him on a detail. In 
prai'-ing a man’s home, avoid a vague 
geiKT.iIiiy like “;\ice place you’ve 
got here.” Select something specific, 
such as the view Irom a window or 
the shn.'wcl arrangement of a room. 
Don’t tell a woman her hat Is merely 
‘’becoming.” Mention its angle or its 

color. —Dufxihy Wiilwurtli 



^ Wlial ''woiTyiiif: ithoul thn moniii iho 
has arf‘*>tr)f>iisli('(] al llie •'alk Cof|'!'rali*»ii 

Fift)^ Years Withouta^borSquabble 


FOR a happily married 
|-^ couple, 50 years is a long time 
^ to go without a serious spat. 
Much more remarkable, in these 
years of sit-downs and two-listed 
showdowns, arc I lie factory boss and 
his help who can boast half a cen¬ 
tury without a single scrap. 

The h'alk 0 >rporaii()n, in Milwau¬ 
kee, approaches its golden anniver¬ 
sary proud of achievements which 
have made it the worltl’s largest man¬ 
ufacturer of propulsion gears, proud 
of its two-starred navy pennant, 
proudest of all of its relationship 
with the 3500 Czechs, Poles, Swedes 
and native-born, white ami coloreil, 
men and women, young and old, 
who make up the balk family of 
workers. 

They buikl — among other things 
— the giant driving gears for our 
airplane carriers, and they put in as 
many as 64 hours a week, holidays 
and Sundays included. 'I'here is no 
absentee problem. 

The contentment of the employes 
is not due to lavish bonuses or elab¬ 
orate pension systems. Wages are 
no difl'erent from those at any similar 
plant in Milwaukee. But employes 
like the homely approach of 1 larold 
S. Falk, their shirt-sleeved president, 
and b's lively, enthusiastic son Dick. 


Condensed from Future 
]ac\ Stenbuc\ 

At the b'alk plant the man over 
40, for example, was always given a 
break. And a surprising number 
were hired at 50. When a man gets 
too old lor his job, he is moved to 
something else; and there’s usually 
no cut in hourly rate. Old-timers tell 
vou this chance to remain active is 
more importatit than any pension 
jilan ever devised. 'Phe Falks them- 
.selves tell you it’s only as human as 
taking care of your own grandfather. 

According to their notions it’s 
only human, too, when Sam, the 
Negro furnace hand, or Tony, the 
Polish mokler, becomes sick and 
goes to the hospital, that one of the 
big bo.s.ses shouki iind time k)r a 
friendly visit. Weddings and chris¬ 
tenings just naturally have a Falk in 
attendance. And when Mike Pokor- 
ney decides to become a citizen of 
the United States, it is taken for 
granted that a Falk must handle the 
details, appear in court as leading 
witness. 

1 o Harold Falk’s three sons — 
Harold F., general superintendent; 
Louis W., executive engineer, and 
Richard S., industrial relations di¬ 
rector — the elder Falk has always 
preached: “When a boss walks 
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FIFTY YEARS Wl'ITIOUT A LABOR SQUABBLE 


ihioiigh his plant and doesn’t get a 
rricnilly smile from his men, there’s 
something wrong with the boss.” 

1 larold FaJk not only gets that 
friendly smile, but frequently, loo, a 
‘lli-ya, Harold!” In turn, he says 
he can call every man in the plant 
I)V lirst name. And when 'J'ony and 
Mike, sweat-stained and black, sit 
down at their inachincs or in the 
cafeteria for their snack, it’s no cause 
for surprise if the hig boss sits beside 
them to partake of lunch and frieiully 
cf)!! versa lion. 

“J^A'cn when we were boys,” Dick 
I'alk explains, “Dad used to say that 
one of us ought to conic into the 
business as something else than an 
engineer — that one ol us ought to 
be worrying a little tnore than the 
rest of us about the men in the 
plant.” Since Dick I'alk came out 
of the university, much of that re¬ 
sponsibility has fallen on him. vSo 
well has he succeedetl that, three 
years ago, he was the choice ol the 
j unior Chamber of Qimmerce for the 
annual award going to the Milwau¬ 
keean under 35 wlm had done most 
for his fellow citizi ns during the 
preceding year. 

I^ick’s ideas on industrial rcla- 
lif>ns arc liberally sprinkled with 
doses of athletics for the men and 
women of the Falk plant. “If ath¬ 
letics are important for young people 
in schoed, why shouldn’t they be 
just as iinpor 4 ant for young men and 
women in industry.?” Dick asks. 
“A sports program can teach gcxxl 
fellowship, clean sportsmanship and 
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build morale as effectively among 
factory workers as it can among 
students. And the need, if any¬ 
thing, is greater.” 

Much of the trouble in jilants, he 
contends, is inspired by the younger, 
restless element, many of whom 
come directly from schools in which 
they’ve attracted attention as ath¬ 
letes. They’ve felt important. Now, 
in the factory, seeming nameless 
cogs in a machine, they sour and 
.sulk; too olien stir up plant trouble. 
At b'alk's the transition from school 
to factory is eased by providing a 
variety of outside interests. There 
are soccer, baseball, loot ball atid 
basketball reams. Jakewise tennis, 
softball and lM)wling teams, camera, 
coin and stamp clubs, dramatic and 
gun chrL).s, dance band and brass 
bind. 

Today there are some 500 women 
in the plant, many of them the 
mothers or sisters of Itirmer Falk 
employes now in the .service and 
many substituting on the very jobs 
which their boys gave up. .Accord¬ 
ingly, special activities liave been 
started lor the women. 

Dick writes wirh .surprising regu- 
larilv to each of the 400 men from 


I'alk’s who are in service. Thev write 


to him, too, send him .souvenirs, kid 
him about this or that, ask him to 
call up “Mom,” or inquire “How’s 
that sister of mine iloing at my old 
job?” Not one of the letters starts 
“Dear Mr. Falk.” It’s always “Dear 
Dick.’- 


No one is ever discharged until 
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Dick has given the employe and the 
accusing foreman an informal hear¬ 
ing. liven then, in most eases, Dick 
docs Ills hesi lo try to get the man 
placed elsewhere. 

'riiose who leave the Falk plant of 
their own volition can alwavs ctJinc 
back. I heir coinparLson of conditions 
in other plants with those in the balk 
factory is a good inihience on other 
emf>loyes. tlie I'alks feel. 

'I’he Falks and their employes rake 
equal pride in the l.ict tiial al)seniee- 
ism from all cau.ses, including ah- 
.scnces resulting from injuries anti 
illness, averages onlv lour percent. 

1 lermaii balk, Ilarokl's unele and 
Idimder ot the organ i/at ion, le(t his 
lather’s l)rewery in iSc)^ to strike 
out lor himsell with a one-room 
i)lant and a single assistant, {ulius i\ 
lleil, later governor ol W iscoe.sin. 
riiey set the pattern lor industrial 
relatktns as famous as the [iroducL 
of their machines. 

Some t)l the balk gears are small 
enough to put i'l a pocket, f)lhers, 
like tliose iii airpiane carriers or i!<r- 
stroyers, may weigh as much, with 
tlicir hou.sing, as it)(j,o(j() pounds, 
li^ach is as linelv balanced as the most 
delicate gear in a watch, each the 
ultimate in mathematical e.xactness 


and precisioji, for on thi.s fine bal¬ 
ance may hang the fate of a ship in 
battle, ’fhe propulsion gears of the 
Enterprist^ Wasp and Hornet all were 
Falk-made. 

'riiere is no union in the Falk 
plant, although .six years ago an elec¬ 
tion w’as ortlered to determine the 
enijiloye preference for a Ivngaining 
agent. 'J'he election never was held, 
both CdO and Ab'J., withdrawing 
their fx titions when they realized 
that b'alk employes were more con¬ 
tent without representation by cither 
labf>r organization. Dick b'alk .says, 
“We can understand why labor 
wants its own organization.s, but at 
the b'alk [ilani our men and women 
a|)[vuently feel that they can get 
without a union everything an or¬ 
ganization has to oiler them.” 

Some time ago, however, CIO 
leaders in an ellorl to make headway 
distributed literature at the plant 
gates. It was uncomplimejttary to 
the balks, so Dick liilk filed a per- 
.sonal libel action, still pending, ask¬ 
ing S^o.ooo damages. “It’s no dif- 
lereiit from football,’’ . 13 ick said 
ol his lawsuit. “ I'herc arc rules to 
live nj) lo, and when the rules arc 
violaleil it’s u|) to the referee to 
call a penalty.” 



(^ij.si-uviNO that the public debt was 
$i04,2(>j,022,ot)S.7(), two army privates stationed at Bruaswick, 
Maine, .sent 70 cents to the United States Trca.siiry Department 
to be applied to the debt to “round oil the figure.” — UP 



>> 'Die atory of one Brilisli naval 
liHiile coiiiplelely off ihe record 
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'^T-Ni'.RAL Rommki/s Aflika 
Korps lay iiriiiiy cnirc-nchcil 
‘V_Jl on a 35-milc line wJiicli 
sticichcd Irom the Mciliurrancan 
lo the edge of the i in passable Qat- 
lara ncpressioii. Clenerals Alexander 

and Mojilgoiner)-ready for their 

Inst hig oilensive - - knew that a 
push against any part of this Iront 
would he exlreinely costly unless 
Koniinel’s attention could Hist he 
diverted. A feint would be necessary, 
and a very convincing one. Could 
the navy oblige: 

C^ernian air power was still for¬ 
midable. I'Aen a sham operation 
would jeopardi/.c what little tonnage 
the Koval Navv had and needed so 
badly to protect Mediterranean con¬ 
voys. 'I'he Admirals^knew that they 
had to dream up a good one. And 
they did. 

Jn the darkness, several hours 
before the time set: for (Icneral 
Montgomery’s olfensive lo begin, 
four liille motor torpedo boats slid 
into jx)siiions just ollshorc a few 
miles behind the German front lines, 
riiey shut: oil their engines, and 
waited, it wasn’t dark for long. 
W'ilh a flashing roar, a curtain of lire 
suddenly began dropping on a sejuare 


of beach and desert nearby. RAF 
bombers had materialized out of the 
night, scattering flares and high 
explosives. British heavy artillery, 
miles away, joined w'ilh a barrage 
which systematically hacked over 
the ground. And then the MTB’s 
chiiriK'd into action. J’hey were re¬ 
vealed now, in the glare of German 
searchlights, racing back and forth 
lo lay down a heavy smoke screen. 

.An excited ( Jerman oflicer phoned 
I leadi|uai ters. I he British were mak¬ 
ing a landing under co^■er of smoke. 
All right, said ileadc|iKiriers. Rein- 
lorcemenis would be sent. Jhii the 
(I'eneral doiibtc^d whether it w.'is 
really important. -\ lew minutes 
later an even more breathless oflicei 
rushed lo the telepiione. I'or now', 
irom the pall ol arlillcial fog that 
hung over the water, came llie un¬ 
mistakable sounds ol a very big 
attack indeed. I’ngines were roarinj:, 
anchor chains rallied, colored flares 
were going up, heavy naval guns 
were liring. 

Cicrinan (illQ reacted ijuickly. 
Orders flashed. In a lew minutes, all 
available .Messerschmil ts and Slukas 
were in the air. 'J’hc crack “<)Oth 
Light” nivision, fully motorized, 
was racing lo the threatened beaches, 
(luns and tanks from the main line 
were rushed to the sea. Bat tery upon 
battery was .soon jxmring .shells into 
the smoke. 

But the British forces never did 
emerge from the screen. All the 
Nazis found w'hen the smoke cleared 
were some empty, battered rafts. 
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The Berlin radio triumphantly 
claimed tliat “a major atlack” had 
heen ‘“repiilstx! with heavy losses lo 
jhc cjicmv. " riie slalemcui was 
greeted with liilarily at Ihitisii 
I ieadtjuarlers. 

1 he “major attack " had consisted 


of nothing more than four 
with large loudspeakers. 'I"hc battle | 
noises were n’conlings powerfully 
amplilicd. And it was a confusol 
and weakened German line that 
“Monty" hit with his lull sirengili,! 
many miles away. 


The Town with an Educated Heart 


E astC I’uiNs'i i.Ai*, ill SusH-s, 

is a town with a hiokiii licari ami 
a heart hn akiiig joh. Not a /aniily wholly 
c.siM[iol trayidy when a C Jerinan hoiiih 
last Aiigusi whined down or the largest 
hnilding in the town, ilie movie th*'- 
aler, killing ^{oo children at a niaiiiiee. 

(.'^>iulilioneil hy iheircm n heart break, 
these townspefiple know how to do their 
unparalleled joh: making the horrihly 
huriied KAI' boys irom neat by Om en 
Vicloiia (tillage Ilos|tiial know they 
can still live in soiiels. I he lails with 
the shapeless, raw, red laces come «Iown 
to th«’ town each dav. They iloii'i war; 
to come, at liist. 'I'heie arc no minors 
at Queen Victoria, Inil they know. 
T hey walk down the street. ti\ing not 
lo see themselves in the shopwimlows, 
their e'lirled and soineiiniis lingtiless 
hands m their poJeets. Tlu ii laces aie 
not i»l this weald during the long period 
ol skin gr.ilting. ()l!< n the nose and oi’-: 
or liolh eiis are gone. "1 iieir eve s arc 
imv, hliak, glistening marhk-s, and the 
look in them is not one to write ahont. 

The lirst time y<»u see one ol these 
x)ys the hlfKHl goes out of yejiir face 
ind your .stomach rocks. You curse 
,our.seii, but you can’t help if. But 
:hc gooel people of Last Grinslcad stop 


lliese chaps on die street and eliai. wiili 
them,' liny tell them stories and make 
them l.uigh. I'hev take them into tlieir 
homes and gi\e them tea. 'I'hi? girls in- 
\ iie them to liance-;. And not even the 
chilihen stare at them. 

< )ne oln ions shnihler might un<lo 
Wicks ol excruciating work at Qhiecn 
\ icifnia. Sf) in I‘!ast (irinstead the most 
ghastly burned hoy is die most wel¬ 
come. 1 lis lace is ili(‘ joh oi the hospital, 
hut his will to live is a job that is in the 
liands o( die tow iislolk. 

d'lie guiiling genius hehiiul the hospi¬ 
tal is Dr. .\rchihald 11. Mclndor, a New 
Zealam'er, who has revolutioni/cd the 
treatment of ext rime hums and whose 
jilasiic surgery in this war is making 
medical history, \losi o(. the men return 
lo the KAI*'. :\ man can ferry a plane or 
Ilya Iransjiorl even ii he has only liinilcd 
use ol his h.uids and feel. 

“Il’swli.it they want," NfcTnilocsaid. 
“Flying is ilieir life. It we can nohl he- 
fore them tlic prospect ol gcllmg back 
in the air, they want to recover. Oiir^ 
biggest joh, after they arc able lo walk 
around a hit, is to get therm to go to 
Fast (jiinstcad. But once tlicy go, it’s 
easier. Last Grinslcad sce.s to that.” 

Bob tronsiiiiiie, INS 



So That Mothers May Live 
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Condensed from “Americans All Over** 
Jerome Beatty 


^ * t. 1 ^ ■“ ^ 

i A . ^ 

^ Aiiin-iraii wiiinari who tsickh*d * 

: 'Mho itrohloiii of fiiniiKliin;' woiiion { 
^ (lixMors for liiihun woinrn, most of i 


LlTri.K mild'brick luil that f whom wonhl ralher dio lhaii rxjtfMf! ) 

|| lepers had helpctl to hnild with J ihrir hodioH lo a malo dortor." ^ 

J.L their 'viihered hands was iin- _ 


impressive to the eve, hut it meant 

•iomething very special lo the natives walkeil 20 miles from roadless vil- 
'jIOiic village in India. I*'or years this lages. Some had been carried on 
tiny, dirty village, about 25 miles stretchers. Many were covered with 
iiom Vellore, had been just a roail- sores. 


side stop for l.i)r. Ida Scudder's inedi- I'he crew of the triick that luui 
i.al truck, but now the peoj^lc had brought me - an Italian nurse and 
built a “hospital,” a two-room shel- two women doctors, one .\mcrican, 
ter from the rain and heal and tlust. the other Indian — worked franli- 


I’hey were very proud of it and to¬ 
il.tv their beloved Or. Ida was to 

j 

ileilicatc the new biiiMiiig. 

Some of the doctor’s sialf went 
out Irom Vellore early to get things 
ready, and I wetM with them. When 
we arrived all was paiulemonium. In 
adiliiion to local ollfcials, reaily for 
s()eechmaking, and 36 small boys 
Irom a mission school who had 
come to sing, the place was crowiled 
with prospective patients. 'I’he na¬ 
tives had thought, reasonably enough, 
that the way to make the opening a 
success was to come for treatment, 
ind 50 lepers ami as many more, sick 
men, w’omcn and children were clam¬ 
oring for hypotlerinics and medicine 
and eye drops and salve. Some hail 


callv, trying lo tmish the treatments 
belore Dr. Sc.ndder arrived for the 
dedication ceremonies, but soon i 
beard cheering out front. 

“Heaven help us,” said one of the 
doctors. “She is here and we’re not 
half finished! We told her to wea: 
her prettiest clothes, that she wasn't 
to touch a patient — just to be the 
guest of hoiKir. But now we won't 
be able to stop her!” 

i\n<l suddenly, there she was, roll¬ 
ing up the sleeves of her best dress 
and drawing on rubber gloves. She 
went up to a leper, looked at his 
cart! to see what treatment he should 
receive, and plunged a hypodermic 
needle into the dead Ilesh. “Next!” 
she called, swabbing the wound. 


Copyright igj8~iff4a, Jerome lieatfy, ood puhlithed at $j by 
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Here were iolis to he done, peojilc 
lO he ircMicd, eelehralion or no cole- 
hmlion. 

In ;in lioiir tlie doctors had fin- 
islict] their work. Dr. Ida horrowcti 
a mirror and fixed her hair, ami the 
-.on^^s and the spceclu's hej^an. 

“I tliink it was lovt'ly." she said 
on the way hack to \V)lore. 

“Ves," i said. “ The children sini^- 
injT — ;ind tlial Iliiidii tarmer w!u) 
ofl-.-red all the water you wanted - 

“I'har was nice." she said, “hut 
that wasn't what I meant. I )o son 
realize that we treated sjn lepers' 
d'liat means that tlies' like the place 
an<l more of them than esor svill 
come to ns for Ik’Io.’' She took a 
deep hrealh. “I lose India, d here’s 
so much to do!” 

d'his extraordinarv white-hain-d 
svoman has, at 72, a sprinj; in her 
stc[', a sparkle in her lyr .md the 
skilled, stronir hands of a snr'’:eon I'l 
45. She is a I-'ellow o! the Ameiic.in 
Collc^^c of Surgeons, ;md for r'"' 
years has been head of the medical 
association in a district ssith a ptipn- 
lation of 2.ooi),oo(). In the AII- 
India Ohsictrical and CiMiecolo''ical 

O 

Ca)n«;rcss chose Dr. Sendder as j)resi- 
dc'nt, ij^norinj; Imlia's hitter piejn- 
dice against making a woman a 
leader ol men. Doctors all over India 
send her their most dilTicnlt gyne- 
rological eases. Women and children 
come just to touch her, so exalted is 
licr reputation for healing. 

India has native doctors, good and 
bad, hat; their practice is confined to 
the cities. The villager usually must 
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depend upon superstitious priests nr^ 
medicine men with their tigers' 
claws and chicken hones, or ignorant 
quacks who guarantee to cure lep¬ 
rosy in three months and take what 
fees ihe\' can get. 

It was nearly 4f) years ago that 
Dr. Scudder first estahlished a group 
ol ro.uIside clinics, designed to hring 
medical .service to the pof»r of tlu 
rural areas. At first the clinics ira'v- 
eled hy pony cart. Dr. Ida found ia 
these remote comimmiliis such lior- 
r(■rs as men hlimh'd hivause jiriesis 
had prescrii)ed, lor fever, the ajijili- 
cation of ground glass and cayenne 
pej'jXT to the evi's. There wen: 
women crijijileil for life hecaiise. mid- 
wi^es used garden trowels to lielji 
drli\ er dillienil hahies. 

I'oday lier well equipped hospital 
trucks gi\e more than ^h.ono treat- 
meiiis a year, about 15,000 to lepers, 
riiey can't actually.cure mnnv lep¬ 
ers, hut they can often arrest the 
disease, giving thousands the strcngll: 
to earn .something of a living. The 
trucks serve everyone within a 25- 
mile radius of Vellore. Treatments to 
pnnpirs are free: others pay one 
anti onedialf cents. 

Dr. Ilia next .set about the problem 
of fiirni-shing women doctors for 
Indian women, most of whom would 
rather die than cxpo.se their bodies 
to a male doctor, ily sheer deter-, 
mination and tactful cxcciilive abil¬ 
ity, she created one of India’s three 
medical colleges for women, "llie 
institution has graduated more than 
300 women doctors — many of them 
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iroin low-caste families. Or. Scudder 
made iliem into valued cili'/ciis, 
;i ‘ipcTted even by high-casie Indians. 

rrxlay the school is equipped wilh 
hcaiililul buildings and clormitoiies 
!(.r 105 medical suidenfs, a modern 
;:M>'bed hospiial wilh 100 studiaM; 
riiirses, and a medical siafl of iS 
w'l linen — .-Xmericans, Canadians and 
iiidians. 'riic hospiial treais about 
v'.ooo paiienls a year; ^500 of them 
in- in- iviiicnts. 

Dr. ScudtM'r sometimes performs 

I d(izcn operations in a day. Many 
nnients, lacing an operation, call in 
in astrologer to .select a lucky hour 
lor the job. Trom the doctor's }v)int 
li view tbere are too many lucky 
lours around midnight. She once 
lad to wait until 2 a.m. before per- 
oiining a critical C-iesarean. 

Dr. Scu'kler was due to be retired 
n 65, but she “mislaid” the papers 
slie was supposed to (ill out and never 
lothered to look for them. Keliic- 
antly, at 63, she gave up playing 
'asketball with her students, but she 
.ontinued to play tennis. 

Right now Dr. Scudder and her 
Viend, Gertrude Dock! (age 85), are 

II the U. S. raising money to ini 
irove the schcKil, but Dr. Ida is 
ager to get back to her classes aiul 
>|X:raling room. 

Ida S. Scudder comes from a 
great missionary family. Her grand- 
ai.hcr, Dr. John Scudder, became 
n 1819 the first American medical 
inis.sionary in India, and 49 of 
iiis descendants'—14 of them 
loctors — have been missionarie.s in 
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India, Hawaii, Japan and Arabia. 

1 )r. Ida’s father, a medical mission¬ 
ary, was siaiioncil not far Irom Wl- 
lorc wlicn she was born. When she 
was eight years old, her parenls 
vi'^iteil America and lelt her with 
relatives in C'hicago to be educateil. 
She grew up a pretty, popular, spir- 
iteil girl. Her memories j)f the pesii- 
lence and scpialor dl India and h<'r 
parents’ sacrilices made her deter¬ 
mined never to be a missionary. 

Sbe was nearly ready to enter 
Wellesley when her motlier’s .severe 
illness called her back to India. One 
night while she was there three 
neighboring native girls died in 
childbirtb; the eldest of. them was 1=5 
years old. I’heir lamilies had scorned 
aid from I.^r. Scudder because he was 
a man. “If I were a doctor," Ida 
Sciulder thought, “1 could have 
saved them.” I'ntil then it had not 
occurred to her thaislie might study 
medicine; in those days few girls did. 

'J'he urge that (hives all great 
physicians was in her blood. Away 
went her ideas about a pleasant lile 
far from India. She retiinu'd to 
America, studied lor three vears at 
the W'onicn’s Nfedical College of 
Philadelphia, and then went to Cor¬ 
nell Medical School as one of six 
women who entered its first coedu¬ 
cational class. 

A hospital for women was needed 
in Vellore and when Dr. Ida was 
graduated from Cornell she was told 
that if slie would raise the needed 
I8000 she could build and run it. She 
got $10,000 and the necessary surgi- 
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c;il insl nimcnls. At 30 she opened the 
hospital -' one room in an old house. 

She trained her cook's daughter 
as a nurse. In her lirsl operation, an 
abdominal lunior, she hai! only the 
!ielp ol this Indian girl, who had 
never «Mven chloroiorni before. 7 'hc 
operation was a success. In the lirst 
»wo vears Dr. Ida treated mr)rc than 
3000 women anti cluldren. She was 
the only woman doctor in a district 
oi liall a million women. 'Two vears 
later, when j'llague killed i.ioo.n.jo 
in India slit' went Irom hou'^c to 
house, inoculatini: ihousaiuls. 

In on the mere promise of 

help from American women, she 
opened her medical schcx.l lor Indian 
women — in a renled bunealow with 

O 

lialf a tlo'/en te.\ll)ooks, a skeleton 
and one microscojK*. (d 150 girls 
who a}>plied, onh' 17 could be ac- 
eommoilated. I'Or the lirsl 1 wo years 
Dr. Ida taught classes, ran the hospi- 
ial, saw that the students were jjrop- 
erly fed and housed, and even ar¬ 
ranged with the local prison toseji-l 
over for the disseising room the 
bodies of friendless murderers after 
thev were hanged. 


It was a hand-to-mouth school 
until money began to arrive from 
America, but the trainijig wassoinii 
All the 17 passt'd the government 
examinations, although only one nut 
of five of the graduates of othn 
schools made the grade. 'One g 
won a goltl- mcvlal for the higlKs’ 
grade in gynecology among the 
men and women examined. 

While I was visiting \’elIore Dr 
Ida was caileil to lire hospital on; 
evening to perlorm an emergence 
abdominal operation. She returnee 
aller a lew hours. 

“Sirccesslul.'" 1 asked. 

“Oh. yes," she .said. "Hut a litll< 
dillicull." 

riie next day I learned that tli 
lights in tire hospital hail gone on 
in the middlepf the operation. Pani 
started among the nurses in iji 
o|urating room. Ihit Dr. Sciiddcr' 
confident voice in the dark calmo 
them. She told them to get .som 
electric torches. 'I'liey n'liirncd wit: 
lour and while they pointed them a 
the wi.mid .she completed the job. 

little (iillicnli." she said. “Bii 
that's what mekes it interesting." 


^uv. i‘T(;irio;“'rhr Light of llic Wk)rld,” 
painted by Ilohnan nunl, shows CMuisi in a garilcn at midnight. In 
Ills left hand Ue is holding a laii>cni and Ilis right hand is knocking 
on a heavily paneled door. 

When the painting was unveiled, an art critic remarked, “Mr. 
Munf. yon haven't fmishcil your work. 'I'liere is no Iiaiulle on that 
door." 

“ J'liat." said the artist, “is the tioor to the human heart — it can 
he Openeil only from the inside. ' --Fairfax Downey, DiMjr/fr/'VyAAr/(I’wlnain) 







Gmdcnsal from 

riic SnLurclay Rcvk-w ol I.ilcratiire 

N ow THAT the humorous rna;;.i' 
zincs have lakL'u to printing 
drawings of horses rearing 
at the sight of an autoinohilc, an(J 
(il children exclaiming as a car goes 
hy, “What is that thing. Mamma? 
Mamma, what is tliat tiling, liulir” 
it is perhaps not out of place to pre- 
jiare in advance some small memorial 
ol the passing ol the motorcar. 

No one has drawn a darker pici urc 
ol its approaching doom than .Mrs. 
Rohcrlson. the aged colored washer 
woman wliose pronouncements I 
have the privilege of listening to 
every Monday morning. Mrs. Roh- 
ertson is, lor my money, an ex- 
licmely .sound woman. 

Some of her opinions which I re¬ 
call ollhand are these: “If yyu ilon’t 
pay no mind to di.seascs they will 
go away.” “'riic night was made 
partly for rest and partly as a pun¬ 
ishment for the sinful.” And “d’hc 
government only allows you to keep 
iurniliire for two months.” Recau.se 
of Mrs. Roherl.son’s habit of buv' 
ing furniture on the installment 
plan, and her failure to keep up pay- 
inenis, she looks upon the rcpos.ses- 
sions as a form of federal taxation. 


]amcs Thurber 

Mrs. Roliert.son’s bcliels about the 
future ol the automobile go like this: 
The oil supplies of the work! arc be¬ 
ing dried up in order to prevent 
iuiurc wars. 'I’his will also put an 
end forever to pleasure driving, but 
that is all right bccau.se if people 
kept on riding in cars, they would 
soon lose the use ol their legs ami 
man would |xi.ss from the earth. 

II .Mrs. Roherl.son is right, I should 
like to .set down my own uniejue cx- 
peric'iices with gas-driven vehicles 
helore I lorgcl them, to serve as foot- 
iiole^: to .some future historian. 

1 x1 me admit, to begin with, that 
the aiitomohile and I were never in 
tune witli eacli other. Our fuiula- 
rneiital iiicompalihility amounted at 
times almosi ic, chemical repulsion. 
Some machines 1 h:ive owned have 
seemed to bridle slightly wlien 1 got 
under the wheel. Neither the motor¬ 
car nor I would greatly mourn if one 
of us were taken suddenly extinct. 

\'ear.s ago, an aunt of my father’s 
came to visit us one winter in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. She cnjoycel the halluci¬ 
nation, among otliers, that she was 
able to drive a car. I was riding W'ith 
her one Oecenil)cr dav when 1 dis- 
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covered, to my ho/ror, lliat she 
thought ihc reel ami green lights on 
the trafllc signals had been put up 
by the nuinieipality as a gay and 
expansive nianilesialion of I ilc 
tide spun. .Mlhough \vc reachetl 
home Stifely, I never ojinpletely n- 
covered from the adventure. 

Dul oj m\' lf)ng and dogged bouts 
witli auiomobiles, lliere come'-' back 
to me onlv one trulv j^leasurablc ex- 
{lerieme. In 1 ran out of gas in 

a lonely section of Scotland. Ihis 
car's gasoline gauge hail a trick of 
mounting toward “I'uH” instead of 
sinking toward “Empty” when the 
lank was running low, one of many 
examples of its pure cussedness. 
'I’lierc I was, miles from any village, 
with not even a firmhousc in sight. 
Out of a thick woods on my left a 
man .sudtlenly'appcared. I told him 
I had run out of petrol, “it just hap¬ 
pens,” he said, "that I have some.” 
lie went into the woods and came 
out with a five-gallon can. 1 thanked 
him, paid for it, and drove on. 

Oncf when I was telling this true 
but admittedly remarkable story at 
a })arly itt New Y'ork, a bright-eyed 
young woman asked, “Hut when the 
man emerged from the lonely woods, 
carrying a live-gallon can of gasoline, 
why didn’t you ask him how he hap¬ 
pened to be there with it.? ’ J lighted 
a cigarette. “Madam,” I .said, “I was 
afraid he would vani.sh.” She gave a 
imall laugh and moved away from 
me. Everylx)dy always does. 

.\notl '.r experience on that same 
crip helped to shake the faith of at 


least one Hrilon in the vaunted 
Yankee‘alliniiy for machinery. i\fy 
b.'ittery had run down in a village 
about 20 miles from York, my des¬ 
tination. I located a young mechanic, 
and a wrecking car. I Ic said he would 
tow me for a few yards. 1 was to let 
the clutch in and out (or out and in, 
whichever it is) ami start the engine 
lliat way. Any child can do it. 

I kept letting the clutch out and in. 
(or in and out) madly, but nothing 
hap[H*ned. 'I’hc garageinan stopped 
c'.ery Soo yards or so to consult 
with me. Ilc was profoundly puz¬ 
zled. W’e must liave gone, in this di.s- 
heartenlng manner, about a third of 
I lie wav to York. W hen he got out 
lor the seventh time he .said, “What 
gear ha\c you got her in?' I didn’t 
have her in any gear. I had her in 
neutral. 

riie garageman looked at me with 
the special look mechanics rc.serve 
for me—a mixture of incredulity, 
bewilderment and distress. I put her 
in gear, he gave me a short haul, and 
.she siarlid. As I drove off, 1 could 
see him in the rear-view mirror, 
standing in the toad, still staring 
alter me with that lixik. 

Hack in .America (safe and sound, 
to the surprise of my friends), 1 pro¬ 
duced this same expression on the 
face of a Connecticut garageman. 

1 was driving through the country¬ 
side, just getting over the gripi>e 
and still running a slight tempera¬ 
ture. 'I'hc car began to run one, tcx>. 
'riic red fluid in the gauge on the 
dash rose alarmingly. It got to the 
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jioiiu marked “Danger.” I drove 
into a garage in a jumpy stale of 
mind. A mechanic said the thermo- 
slal was clogged — or sonictliiiig of 
die kind. Just then I noticed to my 
horror that anotlier one of ihc dash- 
h(»ard tlials regisiered 1500. Pointiiig 
a shaking finger at it, 1 said, “'J'hat 
sliouldn'i he as high as all that, 
vlnjuld it?” lie gave nie tlie same 
Nusk 1 had got hoin llie man in Kng- 
i.Mid. “d'hal's ytuir radiodl.il, Mac,” 
h: ‘i.iid. oil got her set at \\’(^)XR.” 

I grit into the car and drove oil. 
riie garageiiian stared alter me until 
1 was out of siglit. lie is prohahly 
still telling it around. 

riial night 1 develojied a theory 
ahont my aulomohile. The thing 
posse.vseil, I decided, a cert lin antic 
intelligence. It had run a tempera¬ 
ture that alternoon out ol mischief 
and nmekery, hecaiise I was running 
one. Other times, also, it liad de- 
hheralel) hi t rayed me. 1 wondered 
what 1 h.ul done to aroii.se its malice. 
I'ipally I pill my finger on it. J'hc 
lar liatl never forgiven me for an 
incident that liail occurred abroad 
in in;?;. 

At the iTanco'Helgl.in frontier a 
(iisiums man glanced at tlie speed¬ 
ometer mileage, and said .soinetliing 
in J 'rench. ] thought he said 1 would 
have to pay one Iranc lor every 
kilometer the car had traveled — 
alKuil 55,000. In Amcric.an money 
this would conic to roughly $1800. 
1 was loudly indignant in h’rcnch 
?nd in I'higlish. 'I'hc customs man 
hept trying to gel A word in, and so 
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did my wife, hut 1 roared on to my 
peroration. I shouted that the car 
had not cost one half of $1800 when 
new, and hadn’t been worth a third 
of that. 

Finally dismissing me as obviously 
insane, the customs man shouted to 
my wife that he had said nothing 
about money. J Ic had simply made 
some small eommenl on the distance 
the ear had gone. 

lie turned on his heel and stalked 
away, and 1 tried to start the motor. 
It took (|iiile a while, d'he car was 
actmg iij). j'hal day in Cloiineclicul, 
J ihoughl I knew win. It had re¬ 
sented the slighting remarks I made 
ahoiit its value and had determined 
to gel even with me. 

It got even in more ways than I 
have desciihed. Whenever I tried to 
]nit tire chains on, the car would 
maliciously wrap them aroimd a rear 
axle. 11 I parked it ten leet Jrom a lire 
plug and went into a store, it would 
he only live feet from the plug when 
1 came out. If it saw a nail in the 
road, the car would swerve and pick 
it up. Once, driving into a bleak lit¬ 
tle town in the Middle West, 1 said 
aloud, “I’d hate to be stuck in this 
f)lace.” 'J'he car promptly burned 
out a hearing, and I was stuck there 
lor two days. 

If Mrs. Robertson is right and the 
gas engine is on the way out, it will 
be no dire blow for me. I will move 
within roller-skating distance of a 
grocery, a drugstore, a church, a 
library and a movie hou.se. If worst 
comes to worst, I could even walk. 
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Jn Aur. tlircf* liifjlily sijiiiificanl progrnms (or forcmtrn in war 
plants i)ll(.‘rcil by the War Manpower C'omiuission. job Kclations was 
lifsiribal by Sinari C'liasi; •\^ ilu: Strj^iember issue; Job Insiriiclion in 
tile ()elober issue. Now Mr. ('base tells ns about )ob Methods. lo- 
gethi r the three j'rogr.mis are aimed at the 1,^00,000 Ibremen in war 
indnstry, and ihrongh tlii ni, at all Ameriean war workers. 


Mi'.IMODS 'rUAlMVC, Of fM 
I as it is now called, is a kind ot 
,/ midget njiirsc in sci<Miii!ic man- 
agcnu-nl, bmnanized. 

A bomclv illustration will mve von 
the idea. Here arc three pieces ol 
bread, and a standard toaster which 
toasts one side ol two pieces sinuil' 
taneoiislv, 1 low can you brown the 
three pieces wit bout wasting elec 
tricity? Xornially at our own break- 
last table we do two pieces, front aiui 
back, then do the lliirtl jiiece front 
and bark. Ihit this obviously isn’t 
ellicicnt; lialf the time half the toast¬ 
er is all bet up but tloing nothing. 

Study the problem by fob Meth¬ 
ods principles and you gel the an¬ 
swer. 'I'oast the Iront side of two 
[lieces ot bread. Then toast the back 
ot the first piece anrl the Iront ol the 
third piece. Tlien the backs of the 
second and third pieces. In this way 
the toaster is busy all the lime, 
operating at “peak load” as the 
engineers say, and the job is finislied 
in three rounds insteaci of four. 


As war proiluction mushroomed, 
all kinds oi new processes were dc 
vclojicxl while oKI processes were 
drastically changed. Some method.'- 
were terrible. .\s one industrial cn 
gineer jiut it: “You pouied man 
hours and materials in at the lop and 
they didn’t come out at the bottom.'' 

What could be tlone.'^ Could fore 
men be trained to look at ibeii 
familiar surroundings with new eyes.^ 
(^ould they learn tf) lake the cpies 
tioning attitude toward everything 
in their c'.eparlment with a view to 
improving the little things ■ the 
toaster problems.l- Here is a little 
thing, lor instance. A .six-loot man 
leaves his bench in an aircraft laclory 
and g«)es into the army. \ girl, four 
feet IT, tiikes his place. The height ol 
the bench remains unchanged. 'I’he 
little girl docs her best, but her back 
is slowly breaking while her movr- 
ments arc cramped and clumsy. Pro¬ 
duction goes down. 

Job Methods is one real answer to 
such little things. Already 75,000 
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siijicrvisors have taken the pro^^ram, 
and more are getting their cerrili- 
..aies at the rate of 4000 a week. 

In the Joh Melhocls course a dozen 
lorcmen meet for five sessions of two 
hours each with a trainer, or leader. 
A school atmosphere is carelulh/ 
ivoidcfl; the pattern is rather that of 
Inisinessmcn in conference. 

'The leader begins by saying he is 
'oing to demonsiiatc how an actual 
job in a war plant was analyzed. 
“ 7 ’he prif ciples used,” he says, “ap¬ 
ply to all types of work. Now watch 
me carelully, and tliink ol what 1 am 
doing in terms of your own depart 
ment. 

“d herc's a company in New' [er- 
■cy,” the leader continues, “which 
makes radio shields. A radio shield is 
.15x8 slicet of copper, riveted to a 
^heet ol brass ol the same size. The 
operator’s job is to take a sheet ot 
each metal Irom a [>ile, inspect them 
lor Haws, lit them Kjgeilier, rivet, 
'«tamp and weigh them. 

“Now here is the way it used to 
be done. I can't use real metal so 1 
have these cardboard sheets, d'he red 
ones are cojiper anti the yellow' ones 
.(re brass. InsNrad ol a real riveting 
machine we will use this ollice sla¬ 
nder.'I'lie operator sits here, with the 
machine in Iroiit ol iiiin. 'Hie brass 
sheets are piled over here, and the 
copper sheets over there.” 

'I'he leader then goes through the 
whole process in pantomime. He 
shows how the operator gets off his 
stool and goes and gets 12 copper 
sheets from one place and walks 
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back. He gets 12 brass sheets from 
another place and w'alks back, rhen 
he fits them laboriously together in 
pairs, throwing out the damaged 
ones, d’hen he puts them in a ma¬ 
chine, and sometimes his hand slips 
and he sjxdls a shield. Wlien he has 
a stack of finished shields in a box, 
he carries the heaw box halfwav 

m ^ 

across the room to a scale and weighs 
it. 'riien he starts all over again. 

“Now I’m going 10 show you how- 
rad io shields were made after the 
loreman in charge had got w’isc to 
fob Methods 'rraining.” says the 
leader, “’riiink ol these improve¬ 
ments in terms ol your own job.” 

hiehold the translormation --again 
carried throtigh in pantomime, ’['he 
metal sheets arc rlelivercd direct to 
the operator's bench, so he no longer 
has to wander across the room for 
them. 'I’wo riveting machines arc in¬ 
stalled so that the operator can use 
both liands. A jig is set up to hokl 
the sheets so that they cannot be 
riveted askew and spoil good metal. 
There is a chute through which lo 
drop imperfect'sheets, 'riie finished 
shields are packed right into their 
linal box at the bench, where the 
handler takes iheiii olT for weighing, 
stenciling and shipping. 'I'he opera¬ 
tor need never move from his seat. 
Everything is iiiulcr his hand. The 
flow of materials is smooth and 
direct. 

To watch a good JNf trainer put 
on this show is a little like watching 
Houdini. It is dramatic, compelling. 
A particularly dicctivc bit is where 
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the operator is required lo speed up 
his work under the old method. The 
taster he runs around the room tlic 
more materials lie spoils, the more 
things he drops, and the closer he 
comes to injuring his hand in the 
inachinc. 

I'inally the leader [v)inls out that 
'he new method, with no speeil-up 
and with far more comlort, p.’odiices 
lliree times as many radio shii'Ids a 
clay per operator, h.aeh maelhne 
rivets 50 percent more shields a clae. 
Scrap losse s are cut Irom 15 percent 
lo two percent. 

How was I lie improved method 
developed? Ihe leatler invites the 
group to look at a card. The card 
lists four stcjvs, applying to any job, 
anywhere, invol\ing manpower or 
machines or m.tterials, or any com¬ 
bination thereof. 



d'hc prsl sicp is to break down the 
job, listing on pajH'r the details 
exactly as done by the old met hod.- 
riic radio-shield maker Jiad 30 sepa¬ 
rate things lo do. 



riie second step is lo query every 
one of these details with a machine- 
gun bu St of questions: li'Ay is this 
necessary.^ JV/iatisits purpose.? Where 


should it be done.? When should it be 
done? Who is best qualified to do it.? 
Iloiv is the best way to do it.? 


I'' O- s'.‘ ^ '‘'V* ' 





'riie third step is to develop the 
new method, 'lake the job break 
down and eliminate unnecc.ssary de¬ 
tails, combine, rearrange, simplify, 
('all key workers in for suggestions 
1 .et both hands do useful work wher¬ 
ever po.s.siblc. Let jigs and fixtures 
lake the place of hands for holding 
work. In the radio case the number of 
operations was cut from 30 to 14. 



I he/0///7// tind fust step is to sell the 
idea Lo all the workers who arc going 
lo use it, and to the man higher up. 
1 his is just :is important as develop¬ 
ing die method, (let final aj^proval 
from all concerned on safely, quality, 
cjiiantiiy and cost, 'riien put the 
plan into operation, giving full credit 
to all who coniribilled. N< \'er forget 
the .slogans, “ There is always a better 
way" and “When you’re through 
improving, you’re through.” 

When the lorernen liave mastered 
the principles of the radio-shield ex¬ 
ample, the trainer asks each man to 
bring into the conference room a 
problem hot off the griddle from 
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liis own department, together with 
a suggested solution. One by one 
these arc put through the iour-slep 
analysis. Jixeitement grows as the 
group chalks up saved minutes, 
saved machine work, saved copper, 
aluminum, steel. 

I lAi.Ki-D to the chiel supervisor of 
a large war plant in Coiineciicul, a 
big, roimd'laced man, kindly, liu- 
maii, and tough as a nut. 

“Yes, sii, I don’t know what we’d 
iuive done around here without jM.’" 
he sakl. “I’ve got 24 foremen under 
me and they have all taken the pro¬ 
gram. It })Uls them on their toes. 

“ rhev want voii 10 thinly iU)W, and 
that releases a lot ol live steam, 
lieiore the war it was kiiul ol danger- 
ous to think. Ylie boss higher up 
didn’t like thoughts coming from 
lower down — rcllectcd on him. So 
tnany ol us kept our ideas wrappeil 
in cellophane. I’rei 1 y soon they dried 
up altogether. Ideas now arc llying 
all ovi:r the jdace.’’ 

“What do tb.i workers think about 
fM?” I asked. 

“ riiey were siNpicious at first, 
remembering^he stop-watch boys 
and the speed-ups. You can’t blame 
them. But we go over every new' plan 
with them, ask them to make sugges¬ 
tions, get them in on it. 'I’he more 
they feel it is their plan the better it 
clicks. We don’t have any trouble. 

“None of these 'rraining Within 
Industry [)rografns arc worth a damn 
unle.ss top management takes a real 
interest in them, keeps pushing 


them,” he said. “I’ve heard that in 
some companies the programs peter 
out after a while because top man¬ 
agement is thinking of something 
else. We’re so interested around here 
that we take bclore-and-after movies. 
Would you like to sec some?” 

He had a little projection camera 
broughi in and proceeded to run olf 
a picture of a girl collating pages for 
an olfiee report by running all around 
a big table on which the sheets w'cre 
stacked. After a j.VI study, they had 
her comfortably seated in front of a 
vertical rack with the pages all in 
front of !ier. When she got them 
collated, she pressed a lever with her 
loot which operated a stapling ma¬ 
chine. 'J he e(|uipmcnt, all home¬ 
made, cut the time of the operation 
in hall. 

J saw a dozen more movies, first 
showing the inellicieni, olten dan¬ 
gerous old way. and then the easier, 
saler new wav. 

I asked how many of the imprt)ve- 
menis proposed by foremen in their 
JM conferences were actually 
adopted. 'The figures for this Oon- 
nccticut plant were impressive — 
I24() ideas had been turned in so lar, 
463 of them were in operation, 263 
liatl been discarded, the rest were 
pi.'mling. 

In t he ihildw'in Locomot ivc W’orks, 
250 foremen had taken JM up 
to July n)43. Nearly all of them had 
prescnicd proposals, of w'hich 65 
percent were in operation. 'I'wenty- 
two JM suggestions in the Bieatinny 
Arsenal up to April i, 1943, show 
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a rate of saving of 4^8,000 man¬ 
hours per year. l-Jy exlciuling ihcsc 
proposals loall arsejials it was ligurcd 
that $30,000,000 a year could he 
saved. 

In a large company in Bridgeport, 
an analysis ol 31 jobs improved by 
J.M shows a 122 percent increase iji 
production. In a Caliiornia aircralt 
pl.int, ol 105 proposals snbinilted 
i()3 have becii adopted. Another 
Briilgeporl. company esiimaies that 
it is saving $1,000,000 a year by 
virtue ol improvemenis already 
adopted, while plenty more arc com¬ 
ing up. 

A married woman employe took 
the course a I the Bicaliimy Arsenal, 
and when she got home she thought 
she woulil try it out on the house¬ 
work. She look her card and sailed 
into the kitchen. “1 timed mvsel! 
preparing dinner ami clearing uj) 
after the meal, d'he a\( i.ige was ^5 
minutes. I'hen I listed all ihedi-lails. 
I askeil ir//v IS this iiecessarv, and 
th e other hats, \\ hens and 1 lows, 
as shown on vStep 2. I'lien 1 tried 
eliminating, rearranging and com¬ 
bining. By moving pots and pans to 
a cupboard under the sink, by plac¬ 
ing the most Ireijuenlly used table 
dishes in a ciijiboard aljove the sink, 
by building a little bin lor the soap 
powder, and so on, 1 cut liie average 
time to 3S minutes, and I’m not 
ihi'ough yet. Also I’m starting JM 
on bedmaking, cleaning and other 
household tasks.” 

h)b h;ctho(ls, having proved its 
worth in w^ar plants, is being ex¬ 


tended to hospitals and farm work. 
'J'he program as given is the distilled 
essence ol much that the scientific 
management pc»)plc ha\ e discovered 
since the days ol Bretlerick W. Tay¬ 
lor. But unlike lh<i surveys of the 
professional time-study men it Is an 
inside job. The foremen themselves 
ti'or\ it out. Amin, tnost important oj 
all, it is done in active cooperation 
u'ith the rdn\ and file. 

“M.ANACEMr.NT is ihc develop¬ 
ment ol people and not the manage¬ 
ment ol things.” W’orkers arc not 
hands, they are people, just as sensi¬ 
tive and as complicated as the boss. 
II this attitude were more widely 
held, many management dillicultics 
wouki disappear. 

Too many managers tend to man¬ 
age r)n the century-okl assumption 
that the worker’s chief motives are 
material ones, especially wages and 
h*»urs. Such assumptions arc dan¬ 
gerous. 

'file 'fWI [)n)grams arc built on 
the assumption that a man is not an 
ecoiKMihc maclujie but a man. Not 
until this assumf)iion is made and 
acted ujion tlocs the n'K.n really begin 
to work. 

W'hile Americans are fighting a 
war for democracy abroad, i: has 
been pointeilly suggested that Amer¬ 
icans could also use more democracy 
at home. It is one of the w'ar’s ironies 
that these democratic methexis are 
reaching many factories at last, not 
through idealistic reform but through 
the sheer pre.ssure of neces.sily. 




The heartbreaking attempt of army and 
navy wives to follow their husbands to train- 
ing camp const if utes a national problem 
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O NE SULTRY siimmcF day an 
I ambulance clanged up lo 
the Gunter Hotel in San 
Antonio, Texas, picked up a pretty 
lu ycar-old blonde who was lying on 
a davenport in the lobby, got her lo 
a hospital just before her baby was 
l)orn. The young mother had come 
from a north Texas town to rejoin 
her husband, a cadet at the San 
Antonio aviation school. Worn down 
after fruitless room-hunting, she had 
spent three nights in the ladies’ 
lounge of,the hotel, four days in the 
lobby, waiting for a phone call from 
her husbajid. When her hour came, 
and she could stand the pain no 
longer, she asked a soldier 
nearby to call for help. 

'I'hat ease worked out to a happy 
ending. Yet the girl and her baby 
had come perilously close to becom¬ 
ing casualties iu the strange iiome- 
Iront battle being fought all over the 
U. S. by a vasL unorganized army of 
women — thf wives, mothers, fian¬ 
cees of service men. Their only plan 
of campaign is to follow their men. 

The enemies these women must 
fight are the painfully crowded 
transportation system, soaring prices 
and low military pay, appalling 
housing shortages and brutal rent 
gouges — plus missed connections 
and unpredictable changes in mili¬ 


tary orders which often cancel out 
montlis of planning and thousands of 
miles of travel. 

Such agencies as the Travelers Aid, 
Red Cross, and army and navy relief 
organizatiojis arc swamped w'ith pleas 
from women who have run into dif¬ 
ficulties in their journeys and need 
help, 'rravclcrs Aid liandlcd 885,000 
eases last year. 'I’his year the total 
climbed to i,25o,o(.)() in the first six 
months, is still climbing. 

'riic agencies do their best to dis¬ 
courage unnecessary travel, but a 
service wile may insist on her own 
deJinition of “necessary.” And there 
is no ])at answer to such frank ex¬ 
planations as that of one eastern girl 
who had made the long haul out to 
California; "1 don’t know why 1 
came. It was a terrible trip. Rut 
when I heard Marry w'as in San 
Francisco I just had to get to him. 
He’d been in the Aleutians and I 
hadn’t heard from him for two 
months.” 

Currently living in San Franci.sco 
is a navy wife who has made three 
transcontinental round trips with 
her tw'o children since last Decem¬ 
ber. A Kansas girl went to Miami to 
be married, met her fianc^ at the 
station just as he was departing with 
his outfit. He had barely time to tell 
her to po to NewnrF N J., w'herc he 
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would have to change trains for a 
camp somewhere around New York 
— he did not know which one. I’hc 
girl turned up in Newark utterly 
lost, hung around for two days 
wjjtching for troop trains at all hours, 
finally collapsed on the shoulder of 
the USO. 

Lacking official traveling status, 
the service wife is at the bottom of 
the priority heap; she must c.xpcct 
to travel in the coaches overnight, 
possibly silting on her suitcase in the 
aisle. Buses load military personnel 
first, and the service wife traveling 
alone is the rankest of civilians. Navy 
wives traveling to and from the base 
at Corpus Christi, 'fexas, have 
worked out a fine technique of pick¬ 
ing up iiniforme!:d escorts, because 
a service man is allowed to have 
his wife sit with him. 

USO workers arc frcc]iicntly stunned 
by the ignorance of young wives who 
have led completely sheltered lives 
in small towns. They have had to 
leach many of them such things a.s 
how to use dial telephones. A sailor’s 
wife, moving to New York City with 
her three children, told the Travelers 
Aid that she hojicd to find a four- 
room apartment beside Central Park 
for around $18 a month. 

When the worn service wife finally 
arrives at her desiinalioi', her trou¬ 
bles are just beginning. Usually all 
the hotels arc full, landlords in the 
tight zones enforce a virtual cmbai go 
against .service people with small 
childre". That sort of thing recently 


brought forth an enraged adverti.se- 
ment in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 

WANTED BY A NAVAL OFFICER’S WIFE 

^ whose husband is serving overseas 
— and THREE MONSTERS in the form 
of my little children — to rent — a 
2- or ybedroom housCy apartmenty 
BARN or CAGE or whatever is supposed 
to serve as shelter when such terrible 
creatures as children have to be con¬ 
sidered. 

Other apartment hunters take the 
human-interest approach, as in this 
masterpiece from the San Diego 
Ttibunc-Sun: 

Vm only three weel{S old. My papa, 
a navy ojfuery wants to live with 
Mommy and me. If V need k fitrnished 
house or apartment. Can you help me? 
Pleasel 

Judy 

When a serxdcc wife sets out to fol¬ 
low her husband, nothing can Snjp 
her except the man’s departure over¬ 
seas. I’bus it seems certain that as 
large bodies of troops arc shifted 
around in the Jj. S., the woman’s 
army will move in their train, ’fherc 
will continue to be such ca.scs as the 
21-year-old wife w'ho turned up, un¬ 
announced, at I a.m. in Corpus 
Christi with her five small children, 
to “surprise” her sailor husband. No 
one has found any way to cxorci.se 
the heart-wrcnching truth from the 
simple statement: “1 don’t know 
whether I’ll ever see him again.” 
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T he men of his scjUiulron call 
him “Doe.” lie is the h'li^^ht 
Surgeon ol an Ame rican heavy 
hombardinent unit that has hccji 
dishing it out along the N\)rlh Afri¬ 
can and Italian coasts; a big, craggy 
captain ol -^5 or so, with a frientllv 
lace, a rcatly grin, and the calm self- 
assurance ol tlie good jdiysician. 

Doc is more than just physician. 
He is Iricnd, .adviser ainl confessrjr 
of commanding olliccr, pilots aiul 
mechanics alike. lie llies with them, 
jdays baseball and poker, is always 
accessible and ready to talk, and pos¬ 
sesses a vast vocabulary of spectacu¬ 
lar expletives. “Jee/e, you shoultla 
heard Doc cuss while he was fixing 
me,” one wounded gunner sakl. 
"’^’ou’da thought he'd slopped the 
ack-ack insteid of me. Kinda made 
me feel heller.” Doc knows his 
bo)'s’ strengths and weaknesses, their 
t]uirks and^nlhusiasms. “1 don’t 
know how he does it,” a pilot told 
me, “but Doc always seems to know 
what’s worrying a guy. And then, 
just by talking, he fixes it. Keeps you 
leveled olT, Doc does, lie’s a damn 
good doctor, loo.” 

It was for those qualities that 
Doc, a successful general practitioner 
in a \\^:stcrn city, was picked by a 
selection board at the Army Air 


The 8 <|iiui 1 roii (hx'lor niiisl know 
hnlh iii(‘(ru'inn and men — he nurses 
liig hoys cis a fnolhall coach his 
players. 

Forces’ School of Aviation Medicine 
at Randolph Field. For three months 
at Randolph he look int ensive courses 
in the peculiar troubles of the eyes, 
ears, heart, stomach and mind which 
a man is likely to develop under the 
fierce strain of air combat, lie also 
studied dozens of other subjects, 
from lit'ld hygiene and diet to the 
use ol oxygen at liigh altitudes. And 
he learned to lly; not for combat 
jnirposes, but well enough to know 
what ii is all about. After graduation, 
there lollowed several months ol 
ajiprcnticeshij^ as an Aviation Medi¬ 
cal Fxaminer before he got the gold 
wings ol a F light Surgeon. 

'Flic Flight Surgeon’s N’o. i prob¬ 
lem is “Ilier’s fatigue.” F'undamcn- 
lally it comes from the inevitable 
rebellion oi the normal mind against 
the unusual sensations, the ever¬ 
present i( unconscious fear, and the 
continuous tense alertness of combat 

n>ing. 

The symptoms arc unmistakable. 
A loud, happy youngster, all wise¬ 
cracks and horseplay, suddenly be¬ 
comes thoughtful and begins going 
off by himself. Or a quiet, studious 
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boy stru ts into a bar and picks a fight. 
They find fault with engines which 
are in perfect order, and develop 
imaginary personal ailnienls. They 
begin to talk about death — jok- 
ingly, perhaps— but the thought is 
obviously there. 

On the wall of Doc's office is a 
chart on which is marked the number 
of ln)urs that each squadron member 
lias been on operational flights. “As 
.soon as a man gets over the hundred- 
hour mark,” he said, “I make it a 
point to run into him kind of ac¬ 
cidentally every little while. 1 buy 
him a beer, maybe, and we talk. I 
can tell like that” — he clicked his 
fingers — "when he’s had enough. 

“Now don’t get me wrong," Doc 
continued. “Our boys aren’t soft. 
They’re tough. We’ve ju.st had the 
sense to reali/e that Hier's fatigue 
is part of the busine.ssand that there's 
onlv one wav to cure it — rest and a 
change of scenerv. 

“'lo understand what happens, 
you VC got to realize what the actual 
life of a bomber crew is like. Not the 
prettied-up, heroic, story-making 
slulT about the unu.sual fellows, but 
the routine ol a crew that docs a 
regular job every few days, month 
in and month out, blowing up fac¬ 
tories and dull things like that. 

“'l ake the case ol Pilot X. He’s a 
nice boy from California, intelligent, 
quiet, capable, steady—what’s 
known as an Eager Beaver, or a 
Solid Citizen. Every few days he 
finds his name posted on the board 
for a mission the next morning. 


From that minute, he starts worry¬ 
ing — naturally. Is his plane all right, 
is his crew on their toes? That night, 
not sleeping much, he thinks about 
the narrow’ escape he had last time 
from tho.se fighters, about his friend 
Sam who didn’t come back. Is he 
scared? Of course he is, either con- 
sciou.sly or uncon.sciously. There 
would be .something very wrong 
with him if he weren’t. There’s a lot 
of difference, you know', bctw'ccn 
being scared and being yellow. 

“The next morning, that pilot 
goes to the operations hut for brief¬ 
ing. He knows that he’ll have to 
remember every detail; where enemy 
ack-aek batteries arc, the hcsi alti¬ 
tude and direction for the approach, 
and a dozen other items on w’hich 
not only the success of his mi.ssion 
but his crew’s lives depend. He gets 
excited as hell. 

“And then the really tough biisi- 
ne.ss begins. Eel’s .say it’s a ten-hou- 
mission. 'I'hat means live hours out. 
Do you know what it is to fly for 
five liours with every nerve in your 
body singing a tunc? 'J hat’s a .'.ong 
time to slay excited. Fliers don’t .say 
they ‘go on a niis.sioii,' fliey say they 
‘sweat out a mi.ssion.’ Ariel they do. 

“When he gets near the target, hell 
breaks loose below', above and around 
him. But he has to sit like a calcu¬ 
lating machine and give his bom¬ 
bardier that absolutely straight, level 
run that is needed just before the 
bombs fall. He doesn’t even have the 
satisfaction of seeing his bombs hit 
the target. Then comes the nerver 
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r:»cking job of looking around for 
Clippies which have to be protected 
while they limp back, 'fhose next 
live hours, gelling back — still cx- 
necting an intercepting attack — are 
in terminable. 

“Add that all up in terms of 
nervous energy expended, and re- 
member that the pilot, in all that 
time, hasn’t had a chance to let oil 
steam. A lighter pilot sees what he’s 
hitting, does acrobatics, aiul gets tlie 
lensioii out of his system. 'I 'hc tiriver 
ol a bomber can’t, and tliat goes 
ecpially for the rest of the crew who 
sit h)r hours wailing for those few 
minutes of particular hell. 'I'liat gives 
you an idea of why the bomber man, 
when he gets home, is tired-- clog- 
tiied. Watch a bomber crew when 
they get in after a mission. I be 
Intelligence (.)fliccr, who has to have 
the details of their llight, generally 
has a hard time getting their story, 
'riiey ilon’l ieel like talking. 'I'bey 
just sit and munch their food, and 
then fall into bed and sleep a good 
way around the clock.” 

riie iliers of a pursuit outfit are 
(|uitcdincrent h’om the bomber men. 
When I vi.sit<S!l one of diese groups, 
there was a lot of noise in the big 
tent which served as combination 
mess hall and o/Iiccrs’ club. J’he 
Iliers, just back from a successfui 
foray, were pommeling one luiolher 
and shouting at the lop of their 
lungs. A big Connecticut Yankee 
was hopping up and down on one 
foot while he tried to get a word of 
his experience in edgewise. They 
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remintled me of a college football 
team after a victorious game. "Yes,” 
sakl Doc. "Hut they’re not playing 
football any more. Tbe.sc kids are 
killers. 'I'liey’re highly strung, ex¬ 
citable .and pretty complicated to 

deal with. 

"War,” he continued, "is much 
more personal to these fellows than 
it is to a bomber man. A |>ursuil pilot 
gels close to his enemy, often close 
enough to sec his face. And he Hies 
alone. I le’s under terrihe strain, and 
when laiigue sets in, its ell eels strike 
cpiickly and violently, b'atigue is 
extremely dangerous, for lighter tac¬ 
tics rec|iiire split-second liming. 

"Ci'etling hack to that particular 
homher pilot," conlinucd the doctor. 
“One day — alter his living hours 
had piled up— I noticed a change, 
lie was smoking too much; swearing 
as never heforc, getting sullen, and 
lidgcl ing when anyhoily talked about 
Hying experiences. He pleaded with 
me wlien 1 suggested that he go oil 
on a brief leave. He wanted to linish 
his limit of service, so that he could 
go home for a while. And 1 gave in — 
a mistake I’ll never make again. 

“ J'he next day he cracked — right 
over the target, just lost control of 
his plane. Hew around like a wounded 
bird, got a lot of ack-ack in his ship. 
J'inally, about ten feel above the 
w'atcr, he recovered control just in 
lime. Somehow he got home. ‘Doc,’ 
he said, ‘1 don’t know what the hell 
happened. All of a sudden 1 started 
to sweat and shake. 1 wasn’t scared 
but 1 just kind of turned into jelly.’ 
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“That was my fiuilt,” Doc con¬ 
cluded. “not the kid’s. If I had 
forced Itini to rest, he’d be flying 
today as well .as ever. As it is, I damn 
near liad the death of nine men on 
my hands, anti am to blame for the 
loss of one flier. That pilot will never 
touch a plane again. 11 is nerve is gone 
for good, 'i’hat's wha't flier’s fatigue 
docs, if the Flight Surgeon doesn’t 
catch it in time. 

“Of course we have to look out 
for malingering. Any kind of trouble 
in the cars or nose will ground a 
pilot. Sometimes one of them thinks 
up a suitable pain. If I discover that 
it’s that kind, I bawl him out and 
send him on his way. At times, 
though, a pilot convinces himself 
that there really is something wrong. 
I'hat type would cmisidcr it a ter¬ 
rible injustice not to be treated. So 
1 give him a sugar pill. '1 hat gener¬ 
ally works.’’ 

In the squadron mess 1 heard some 
varied tributes to Doc. “We took 
him on a raid the other day,’’ one 
boy .said. “Plenty IkU it was. 'Phey 
were throwing everything they had 
at us. We were kinda worried. But 
not the Doc. ‘L'psadaisy,’ he’d say 
whenever there was a chjse one. 


I think we’re going lo rechristen that 
ship the ‘Upsadaisy.’ ’’ “jeeze,” an¬ 
other one broke in. “You .should 
have .seen Doc when he went on 


leave with us up to 'Pel-Aviv. Does 
he panic the gals!’’ Suddenly a quiet 
fellow at the end of the table sp>oke 
up. “You can’t fool Doc, though,” 
he said — a little gloomily. I’hcy 


all agreed, with solemn nods, that, 
you couldn’t fool Doc, and they 
seemed c|uiie pleased about it. 

The Flight Surgeon must be versa¬ 
tile medically. Into his little dis¬ 
pensary come cases of everything 
from sunburn and “Government Is¬ 
sue Stomach” — a mild form of 
dysentery — to combat and accident 
wounds. A converted bomb rack 
serves as an operatijig chair, there is 
no running water, and the floor of 
the tent is while gravel. But some¬ 
how everything is spotle.ssly clean. 
“I have ideal patients, of course.” 
Doc commented, “the cream of our 
phy.sical crop. But the boys think 
liygiene is silly or something. I'hey 
neglect cuts and sores ai?d in this 
climate that’s bad. They w'on’t wear 
their sun helmets. Thev’re careless 
about their mo.squito nets. I have 
to keep after them all the time.” 

Serious ca.ses immediately go to a 
field hospital nearby. A home-com¬ 
ing bomber with wounded aboard 
radios in and is met on the runway 
by the ambulance of its squadron. If 
one of Doc’s bqys has been badly 
hurt, Df)c rides w'hh him in the 
ambulance — for psychological rea- 
.sons. 'Phe boy knows hi.s Flight 
Surgeon and likes to have him along. 
'Phe Air F'orces pays attention to 
things like that. 

I asked a veteran master sergeant 
what he thought of the new medical 
system. “Well,” he said, in the 
manner of veteran sergeants, “they 
didn’t used to coddle us like that. We 
were tough in tiiose days.” And then 
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lie added, rather reluctantly, “But 
I ^ul•e would ralhcr gel hurt now 
ihan then!” 

'J'he hospital itself is a group of 
(Mis in a shady grove, well tlis- 
(■(ised to make bombing diiriculi. 
li shows a great deal of American 
Migenuily. When I saw it, the doctors 
..!i(l nurses had designed and cfin- 
• I meted their own llyproof operating 
'heater, screening it with castoll 
:naldials from around camp, rhey 
Jiad made scrubbing tables and racks 
Horn pieces of lurnilurc salvageil 
Horn a nearby ruinetl town, and 
tovered them with slabs ol marble 
gathered from the wreckage of 
bombed-out buildings. 'The oxvgen 
ipparatus js German, the slerili/ing 
Mi'.ks Italian, equijiment left behind 
by Axis surgeons, 'fhe power for the 
operating lamps — a cluster of auto- 
jMobile headlights — is supplie»l by 
.1 small mobile generating unit. But 
■lesjoiic handicaps, the surgeons do 
iine work. I'evv men who came back 
ai their planes have died of wounds. 


I'he American base hospital near 
Cairo ranks as the best in the Middle 
East and boasts specialists of a caliber 
now almost unobtainable at home. 
“We Americans,” one competent 
authority told me, “are a generation 
aheatl ol atiyone else in taking care 
of our men.” 

'rite score on tlic psychiatric side 
is ctjually good. Mental cases in the 
Air h'orces have been negligible in 
coni|xu ison with those ol the last war 
— tlespile this war's vastly increaseil 
strain ol combat llying. 

iJoc has many duties which arc 
pretty tedious to a jjhysician of his 
caliber. He has to keep continual 
watch on kitchens and latrines, lie 
has neither linic nor facilities to in- 
thilge his medical hobbies. He gets 
homesick sometimes and the rule 
that sends the lliers home after a 
certain period ol service doesn’t 
apply to him. He tells himself,how 
ever, when he gel s depre.ssed, that he 
is doing a job that lew others arc 
eijuipjKxl to ilo. Aiul he is right. 


The Hat-and-Coat Trick 







I ff innn. ;K:c(>;d wiili the idea that Iriendlincss is a cardinal virtue, we 
nevertheless contend that there are times when teinpor.ny reliel 
nuisi he had from casual dropper-iniurs. We ha\c secured many ati 
easy evening simply hy putting mi oiir coat and h.it helorc answering 
the doorbell. The bell ringers judge inst antly that you arc leaving and 
say. ilicy’ll come another time. You murmur a few I’m sorry’s and 
stand your ground. Only the most siuhhorn cases force your wife and 
other members of the hou.schold into coals too. None in our experience 
has withstood the approaclt ol an entire coated laniily. 

Occasionally the callers are exactly the jxoplc you want to .see. 
It’s ea.sy then to say: “You came right behind me. Haven’t had time 
to take oil my things.” Alan MacDonald in 
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Archibald Rutledge 

Author of “Cliiklrcii of Swamp and Wood," "Oiicsting Hcarl," etc. 


T O ONT-: who lives in the wilderness, as I do, it is no uncommon thing 
to see wild creatures at play. Sometimes their rollicksome mood 
is associated with the mystic exaltation of mating; but often it springs 
from nothing but the pure joy of life. 


Lati- one afternoon, at a solitar}'lagoon on a plan- 
taiion next to mine, I discovered five otters hav- 
^ sliding match, 'riierc were evidently two par- 
ents and three half-grown i,hildrcn. Overlooking the 
lag<x)n was a blufT about 15 feet high, with a slope of black mud from its 
crest to the water. 'I’o use their improvised iolx)ggan, each would lieilat on 
his Motnacli, give a push with his hijid feel, and go zipping tiown the bank. 

On striking the water, they performed all kinds of graceful acrobatics 
before reluming to the shore to slide again. And one thing appealed to me as 
rather humanly touching. One ol the youngsters was smaller titan the other 
two, and when his turn came the rest of the family invariably paused in 
their frolic to see how the “least one" would make out. 


Oni; st'NDowN, 1 left the deep woods and went out 
dunes. Soon the full moon rose over 
^ Atlantic, and out ol the woods stole a herd of 

.. whitctail deer. 'I'hcre is nothing this Ix'ach for 

deer to eat or drink. 'J'liey come here, even as you or I, to enjoy the moon¬ 
light. 


(Iraccfully they advance, on sliadowy steps, with heads held high. Now 
the buck pauses in front of an old log; then, with a great show of his snowy 
flag, jumps three times as high as necessary to clear it. A yearling, not to be 
outdone, does a little Virginia reel ail by herself; a doc dashes away, turns, 
curvets lithcly over some low bushes, performs some fascinating ballet steps. 
And now they all go down into the .surf itself, like children sporting at the 
seashore. When a great comber thunders in, they rush back upon the beach, 
oniy to turn and follow the retreatinfi: wave. 




WILD MERRIMENT 
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Oncf., at daybreak, I walked up an old woods road. 
Aromatic pine boughs brushed me with dewy 
lingers, spicy and cold. 'I'lie sun gleamed softly 
through the mists, turning the hearts of shrouded 
thickets ijiio little goklen rooms. I stopped to l(X)k and listen. Soon 1 heard 
a damp rustling; and through the lifting mist 1 saw three riifl'cd grouse, a 
cock and two hens. They were not feeding; they were showing their joy in 
life by spreading their beautiful tails, fluffing their feathers and partly lifting 
their w'ings, at the same time strutting up and down or pirouetting grace¬ 
fully. The females playfully chased the male; he Hew to a mossy log, lifted 
his brown ruff, lowered his wings, and began to drum softly — not with his 
customary whirring challenge, but as if he were singing for happiness. 

Some wild creatures are so nocturnal that it is diffi- 


sleep in his hollow high up in a tree, before he begins 
at twilight the serious business of searching for food, there is a half hour or so 
when you may see him literally skylarking. 

'riiis aerial performer springs away from a tice, his four feet e.xtended 
wide,'thus spreailing his sail or parachute; he descends in a wide swift arc, 
and swerves iipwaid abruptly before alighting on the stem of another tree. 
While flying from tree to tree, he keeps up a sulxlueil chattering that tells of 
his enjoyment. 


cult to see them at play. Such an animal is the 
flying s<]uirrcl, a winsome gray elf. After a good day’s 
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Stopping one moonlight night on the edge of a 
field, 1 saw a group of rabbits having a leapfrog 
game and general roughhouse. Two of them stood 
their hind legs, apparently wrestling. Some 


on 


crouched low while others leaped over them. Some feigned fighting, and 
rolled over and over in the short stubble. There were races, games of tag, 
and zany mantAivcrs. From t ime to time 1 heard squeaks of delight. These 
were not^Aby rabbits which, like most other wild babies, are naturally 
playful, but a mature crowd having an awfully good time. 



JmTL..'. 








The aerial maneuvers some birds engage in arc 
obviously for fun: the tumbling of pigeons; the 
marvelously graceful acrobatics of the swallow- 
tailed kite; the strange towering of the great W'ood 
ibis, mounting on an ascendi.ig spiral until lost to sight. 

One day I came upon a flock of 6o wild ducks who were, playing a game. 
As at a given' signal all of them rose, with great excitement, flew up the lake 
for about 50 yards, and dived into the water with a great splashing, throwing 
the spray high. In another moment they did this again. While 1 watched. 
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they traveled the entire Icn^tli ol the lake in this joyous manner. When they 
reached llie hca<l ol the lake, they scattered, preened themselves, dived I'o; 
food. But in a hall hour they came hack, executing again as strange and 
merry a performance as I ever saw in wild or human life. 

Sti-wart Edward Wiiitr, in his book Speal^ing fur 
Myself, reports the following merry scene: “Some 
years ago. in Alaska, I saw tiircc ravens Hying over¬ 
head. One ol them carried in his beak what l(X)kei! 
like a small fish. After a dozcjj flaps ol the wing, w'ith a quick jerk, he trans¬ 
ferred it to his claws. A lew more llaps and he chucked it lorward and grasped 
it with his beak ag:',in Each time he maile the exchange the other ravens 
dashed at him, yelling at the lops ol tlu ir voices, trying to rattle him into 
missing that lish. 

*■] le was remarkably <iuick and accurate, but after a time he did drop it. 
The other two plunged down and one managed to snatch it before it reached 
the ground. lie [inueedeil lo do exactly as the fust liad been doing, v/hile 
the either two tried to make him miss. 

“Soem they came so ncai that 1 coiikl sec the object. It w'as a small slick. 
This was no mere struggle lor a titbit. It wa.s a game of tag, of mis.S'and'()Ul, 
with tlelinite rules.” 

Mo .see wild things playin 
ship of their lives with om.s. 


t 

g “ju.st for lim” is to realize a touehing kin 



Monument 


A Fr.oRinA hack-country woman was hoeing nut: in front ofher little 
w'eaihei -lKMlcn hou.se. A neighbor slopped am! said: “Ellic May, 
it ain't linen lor ytiu u.) lie hoeing out here today \Mien the wJiol'^* 
town knows you just had ;j letter from I lie government \<'ying t hat 
your boy, Jim, is laying dead in one of those furrin lands. It ju.st ain’t 
fitten.” 

Edlic Nfay looked at her neighbor with bleak, level eyes. “Friend,’’ 
she .said, “I know you mean well, but you just don’t understand. 'I’his 
is Jim’s land, and it rejoiced his heart to see green things growing. 
becau.se it meant that his Maw and the young 'uns would be eating. 
This is his Iifx.*, and w'hcn I'm hoeing I can almost feel his big strong 
hands iiiulcr iniac and hear his voice .saying, ‘MMiat’s good. Maw, that’s 
good.’ 1 can’t alTord any stone monument for Jim. Working, not 
wt ping, is the only headstone I can give him. So, if you don’t mind, 
neighbor, I’ll do my grieving in my own way.” 

— Contributed by Don Blanding 




A condensation from the book by HOWARD HANDELMAN 


Bridge to Victory is the first complete account of the rcconqiicsr of 
the Aleutians. Howard Handleman of International News Service saw 
it all and here vividly sets it all down — the broad strategy; the little 
incidents; the fog-blurred, awesome scenery; the sounds, the smells 
and the feel of battle. 

But above all he is interested in his fellow men — the American 
boys from behipd the soda fountain, the clerk’s desk or the plow, 
suddenly phjnged into the strangest, crudest fighting.of this war. 

Handlcrfian shares their curiosity about their demoniac foe; he 
pokes through Jap shelters, looks at their dead and scrutinizes the 
handful of prisoners, trying to understand these creatures, sometimes 
so stoical, sometimes so hysterical. 

The cumulative effect of his gripping story is that the reader feels 
that he, too, has slogged through that hisioric campaign. 


Copyright 1941, Ran€.om Houie, lar., 20 E. 57 St., N. V. C, 

To if I'uhlithed Nmfmher 3 at 123 

















B m-oui: the war. iioUkK waniol the Aleutians, 
oil whieh li\e(l some 900 nalivc-.s and a handAiI 
of American trappers. Not even the native Aleuts 
liked the islands. Hm wlien the Japanese occupied 
Aim and Ki.ska, it became nece.ssary to drive them 
(jur hecaii.sc they threatened Alaska. 

Weather ami terrain comhined to make the .Mcu- 
lians the toughesl hatilclield in American history. 
J'or months our lorces, under command of tiie navy 
but working as a team, palienrlv built up ha.see|ter 
base in the nearer Aleutians, closinj; in on Ki.ska and 
Attu for the .sh<»i't ranj’c battle, clearing a skvway 
to japan tor the long-ranye campaign. 

1 he showdcj.vn came in grim figliting on the bar¬ 
ren, treeless section oi. Attu pictured above. 


























BRIDGE TO VICTORY 


O N May Day, 1943, iliere was 
more naval power massed in 
Cold Bay, Alaska, than the 
lorth country had ever seen — bat- 
leships, destroyers, a small aircraft 
airier, and transports with decks 
iirned solid brown bv the uniforms 
)1 soldiers standing elbow to elbow, 
■ighter planes from the carrier and 
ioin the airfield ashore zoomed over- 
lead, and occasionally swooped down 
0 practice a dive against a ship. 
“My God!” I heard an awed sailor 
xclaim. “W'e’re really g<hng out to 
.ike that damned island.” 

Tlic main body ol troops was 
H)und for Massacre Bay on the south 
ide of Altu island; a single transjiort 
vas bound ior Holtz Bay, on the 
lorth. The plan was lor the two 
orccs to meet at the main Jap camp, 
'll the west arm of I loliz Hay, a day 
lid a hall alter i!ie landing. There 
^vas a good deal of jockeying among 
die corresjxmdents fyr advantageous 
positions. I gain];;k.‘d that the troofis 
on the single 1;ransport would get 
i die re first. 

1 Major Albert V. Hai ti commanded 
these trcxips. Stocky, precise, method¬ 
ical in speech, at first meeting he 
/didn’t give the impression of being 
a tough guy going out on a toi.gh 
job. He didn’t even swear. To Hartl, 
the Japs were always “our little 
brown brothers.” The way he said 


it brought out his feeling much 
more pointedly than if he had used 
the usual term — “little yellow 
bastards.” 

In civilian life Hartl had been chief 
accouniant for the North Dakota 
state public utilities commission. He 
smiled a little apologetically when he 
told you that. But most of the otli- 
cers and almost all the men came 
from jobs and 'lives just as far re¬ 
moved Iron) war. I hey were farmers 
and lawyers and clerks and school 
kids and businessmen and factory 
workers and miners and salesmen and 
gold-brickers. .All of .America was 
there. livery thing .America ever did, 
lliese men h.ad done. War lumped 
tliem together and, as the battle of 
.Atiu .slioweii, tossed them out equal, 
each and all lighting as though they’d 
never done anything else. 

T iif. invasion fleet was nine days on 
the water from Criid Bay to .Attu. 
There were calisthenics topside, 
but the deck was .so thick with land¬ 
ing barges, guns and gear that only 
small groups of men could cxcrci.se 
at a time. It was so crowded men had 
to read leaning against other men’s 
backs. 

Al! day long oflicers led little 
groups into the w’ardroom to study. 
It was like a college dormitory before 
finals. A group of noncoms would 
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be in one corner, lo or 12 enlisted 
men in another, a larger group at a 
center table. Noncoms and enlisted 
men were told everything. The 
American army works on the idea 
that an informed soldier is the best 
soldier. 

l.'Acn mealtimes were used to fa¬ 
miliarize tlie ircKjps with their forth- 
coining job. Where the men had to 
pass when they got their food was a 
huge relief map of the northeast side 
of Allu, llic side we were lo attack. 
Soldiers were there day and night, 
studying it. 

L’nfortunatcly, its features were 
not correct. Mounds llial looked like 
low hills on the map turned out to be 
4ooo-looi mountain peaks on Attu. 
It was the major miscalculation of 
the expedition. 

At the ollicers* meetings Major 
Hard wiped out the first impression 
we had had of him. The man covered 
everything, <lcliberately, almost like 
a scluMilieacher. 

"’riiis is no easy job ahead. Our 
little brown brothers have been on 
Attu 11 months. 'I hcy are stiong 
in Holtz Hay, which we must reach 
as quickly as we can. We wall have 
control ot the sea. I'br at least the 
first dav we will have control of the 
air. After that we don’t know. They 
can lly here from Paramushiru, less 
than 700 miles away. 

“We don’t know yet whether we 
can land on the beach that has been 
selected — Red Beach. It is a little 
beach. It is rocky. Aerial reconnais¬ 
sance tells us there arc no Japs on it. 


If there aren’t, fine. If there arc, w 
will have to fight. 

“If we land on Red Beach, tf 
navy will bombard ahead of us. U 
will have a margin of about 
yards between us and the nav 
bombardment. 

“Watch out for any signs that an 
of your men arc breaking under il 
first shock of combat. If any do, 
w'ill be your responsibility to talk 1 
them and straighten them out c 
send diem back to the medics. Noi 
of us knows how we will react tl 
first time under fire. 

“Make certain all your men i 
ashore with rations for one day ai 
with clean socks, clean underwear, 
sliavc and, il possible, ft badt. Di 
greatly increases chances oi infcclio 
'J'licir hair should be cut short. Loj 
hair tangles in head wounds ai 
makes it more dillicull for the doctoi 

“We ho]K* lo have for each platot 
a wann-up Lent where the mcr c; 
get warm and dry their clothin 
I’licsc tents arc not sleeping iciu 
No one must occupy the warm-i 
iciils too long. 

“Someday soon the fighting w 
be over. I’cll youf^mcn to prepa 
for that day, wJieii they will want 
relax. Tell them to slip a pack 
cards in their pockets, if they like 

Hard didn’t miss anything. “Ai 
toilet paper. Bathroom accommod 
tions arc rather bad on the islaii 
they tell me.” 

Later, out on a gun mount, enjo 
ing a rest in the brief Bering su 
Major Haiti said: “I’ve talked 
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lot about the first shock of combat. 
I’ve heard it is tough on a man, 
;ind that some go all to pieces. I’ve 
(lone everything I can think of to 
prepare my men for it. I think 
they’ll do all right. 

“But what I’d really like to know 
is whether I'll react all right.’’ 

T he morning of May ii, the day 
schc*duled for the attack, was tur¬ 
moil. Breakfast was at 4 a.m. 'I’he 
officers, who usually straggled in, 
descended on the wardroom all at 
once. Few had slept during the 
night; everyone was too much on 
edge to be sleepy. Most had managed 
to shave and the company looked 
cleaner than at any time during the 
trip. The. navy officers were there, 
too. This was to be a big day for 
them as well, d'heir job was to get 
the army ashore. 

’^riic galley crew could not cope 
with the deluge of men. Finally tlie 
officers crowded into the galley to 
make their own toast and cook their 
own eggs. 'riieiL were laughter and 
forgetfulness. A man couldn’t very 
well worry about, something that 
hadn’t happen(;'JiA’et with the crackle 
of frying cggfs in his ears and the 
aroma of ham in his nose. 

Only Doc llavcrly had a fit of 
depression. Me looked around at the 
fine, laughing, good-looking gang of 
young Americans and, with eyes on 
the verge of tears, whispered, “Gotl, 
I’m glad they don’t know what they 
arc in for. We estimate on this job 30 
percent of them will be casualties.’’ 


After breakfast men did little 
things, to make sure nothing needed 
was left behind and to pass the time. 
They went over their gear, sharpened 
their sheath knives, rubbed dubbin 
on their leather boots. 

At seven the fog was light. We 
could see battleships and destroyers; 
the sea was full of ships moving for¬ 
ward into position. The old feeling 
of power that we got in the rendez¬ 
vous harbor came back. At eight, the 
fog w'as like a w'all again; we couldn’t 
see from one end of our own ship to 
the other. 

At 8:30 the loudspeaker squawked 
the order lor A Company ami the 
Ala.skan Scouts — Castner’s Cut¬ 
throats, experts all on .Alaskan condi¬ 
tions — to go to their barges. This 
w’as it. Colonel Frank L. Culin, of 
rucson, .Arizona, buckled on his hel¬ 
met. Culin is a tough army veteran. 
1 lis regiment was in reserve, wasn’t 
even scheduled for the landing. But 
he was picked to lead the first men 
ashore, and fight any Japs there 
might be on the little beach. 

.A junior officer wished the Colonel 
luck. Culiji was walking away, but 
he stopped, turned and said: ‘Tm 
very much obliged to you. 'I’hank 
you. 

There, was deep sincerity in his 
voice, a strained look in his face. 

'I'he men iilctl into the barges in 
orderly fashion. They lookeil up at 
the others standing by the rail, the 
men scheduled for the second or third 
trip. The men by the rail averted 
their eyes. Nothing w'as said. No 
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good-byes, no good 
lucks. This was beyond 
that. 

In the crowded 
barges men twisted 
and turned, shifting 
hand grenades from 
one pocket to another 
to make them more accessible. One 
soldier took from his pack a red 
toothbrush and cleaned his rifle’s 
firing mechanism. 

Soon the ten barges disappeared 
into the fog, towing three plastic 
rowboats in which the Alaskan &outs, 
after being cut loose, were to row 
ashore with muflled oars. This was 
the first Indian tactic in a battle that 
was to be filled with Intlian fighting. 

The battleships were to have be¬ 
gun their bombardment at ten, but 
for some reason they didn’t. The de¬ 
lay got on our nerves, h'rom an anti¬ 
aircraft gun mount four sailors began 
to chant like rooters at a football 
game: 

“Blast that beach I Bkist that 
beach!” 

T ie morning was filled with noises. 

There were explosions, but wc 
could see the battleships and knew 
they hadn*t fired. War was going on, 
but we had no idea what was hap¬ 
pening. 

There was a nagging worry about 
Colonel Culin and his men. They 
had been gone a long time now, out 
there in the unknown; and there 
was no \ ord. 

At long last Colonel Culin sent 


back word by walkie-talkie that the 
beach was clear and barges could get 
through the rocks. 

Hartl was jittery. He wanted to 
get ashore and start moving, wantcii 
a lot of daylight for his first day 
ashore, so his men could dig in, but it 
was almost i p.m. before we got the 
order to get into the landing barges. 
They were lowered away and so<jii 
the sea was full of them, each with its 
precious load of men and munitions 
and food. Our circling barges churnetl 
up the water in great swells whicli 
splashed over us, and finally strung 
out single file behind a destroyer, 
which bobbed ahead like a mother 
hen. It was a long run and the sol 
diers’ legs were cramped and still. 

Squatting with his back against 
the ramp of the barge I was in. 
Sergeant Diegos Rubiales asked the 
men if their rifles ij.'crc ready, their 
grcn.ades handy, the combat packs 
tight against their backs. In civilian 
life Rubiales was a mushroom grow'er 
in Concord, Calif. He had passed up 
a chance to go to officers’ training 
school so he wouldn’t miss the Attn 
invasion. 

The beach was sighted through 
the fog at 3:05, and at first the 
great patches of snow on the moun- 
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lainsides looked like smoke. The 
barges huddled together again in a 
noisy crowd. 

A few minutes later came the first 
roar of the naval hombardment. 
'I'hcre was no mistaking the sound of 
I he i-|-inc:hers. We liad been told 
naval shelling is the most terrifying 
thing in war, and we could believe 
it as we heard the heavy, wet whirr 
of the big shells slicing through the 
log ovcrheail. 

As the shelling continued, the 
soldiers shoutctl: “C»ive the bastards 
hell! Jkist ’em up! 'riicy aske«l for 
this, goddammit! (Jive it to ’em! 
Keep it coming!” 

The noise of ilic bombardment 
iijisel the big, lat black gi'c se ol I lie 
Aleutians. 'Three ol them llew by us, 
laster than any geese ever llew beiore. 

Little red and black buoy Hags, 
lloatingon scjuarc ralts, boI)bed here 
and there on the water as we came in. 
It was good to sec them. Americans 
had been here belorc, were waiting 
h)r us oil the beach. It cut the edge 
of the strangeness. 

Our landing beach, north of the 
jap base on Holt/, Ikiy, was not loo 
yards wide. Loa^lyi^laiuled two at a 
lime, slowly,/.iiilc the %-st hovered 
olTshore. 

At the water’s edge, shouting 
through the megaphone, was the 
beaclimaster. 

‘'You’ve got to weave like a snake, 
like a snake!” he shouted. “ There are 
rocks under there, rocks under 
there!” 

Sailors leaning far over the edge of 
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our barge signaled to the coxsw'ain 
when they sjxjtted the rocks. 

Just before w'c hit the beach the 
barge scrapeil hard over a rock 
which, luckily, was Hat. The barge 
took a hard liounce, but the rock did 
not penetrate the steel bottom. 'J’hc 
ramp was lowered into the wet sand 
and the soldiers, carrving all the am- 
munition boxes lliey could handle, 
went ashore on the (.louble. 

The first part ol tlie job was over. 
'The lougli part was ahead. 

T’tioi-VF.R picketl this beach 
VV shouki havea big medal. It was 
liemmed in bv a cliff iSoo feet high. 

()bviously the japs didn’t think a 
landing jiossible. If tliey hail they 
could have ilelended it with half a 
do/.eii mac! s. Th loicc of 

tliis beach, lour miles from the main 
jap camp across a liigh plateau, was a 
major factor in the victory on Attu. 

'The American army and navy 
were bard at work when wc got 
asliore. There were men all over the 
beacli, scrambling lor the best places 
to illg ioxholes, carrying ammuni- 
t ion, stacking boxes of food, st raining 
to tug the heavy guns over the sand 
anil the tundra grass behinil it. Al¬ 
ready most of the soldiers had tufts 
of yellow' tundra glass stuck in the 
netting ol their Jiclmets, camouHage 
made to order. 

Men were climbing up a ravine in 
the dill. Most of that climb was 
grueling, muddy i ravel on hands and 
knees. 'There was one spot where a 
rope was low'ercd so men could |)ull 
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themselves up. Soldiers carrying 
boxes of ammunition, signal-corps 
men lugging heavy rolls of telephone 
wire slippcil and rolled down the 
cliff a few feet until they could catch 
hold of a rock or a firm piece of tun¬ 
dra. At the top, the .soldiers sprawled 
on the wet cold grass, unable to move 
until they rested. 'Ihis was their 
liist taste of the Aleutians and it was 
bitter. 

Atop the cliff little groups of 
American soltlicrs were strung out as 
far as we could .see through the lil ting 
fog. We followed a telej^hone line, 
unrolled over the tundra, into a 
strange land of gullies, mountains, 
ravines, streams and lakes, a land of 
fog and bad light, mystery and dan¬ 
ger. 7 'he looting was treacherous; 
men kept falling ilown even on level 
ground. 

Eventually we caught up with 
Major Hard, who ha<l started early 
and was mo\ ing last. I le had planned 
to he in po-sition to attack Holt/. 
Hay the next day. I lis walkie lalkie 
man carried the ])ortable radio hi'.siilc 
him. 

d’he first report of contact reached 
Major Ilartl at .six in the evening. 
Our H Company patrol, far hehind us 
on the left Hank clo.se to the sea, ha<l 
humped into a small Jap patrol. One 
of four Japs had been killed. Another 
was wounded, 'fwo got a wav. 'I'hc 
Japs would know by this time that 
we- were north of them. 

loiter, while I lartl’s men were rest¬ 
ing on the wet tundra, breathing 
^ hard, there was sporadic rifle lire from 
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the left tow'ard Holtz Bay. It was 
ju.st a noise out of the fog, something 
we hoped we'd learn about later. 

We did. In ten minutes the walkie- 
talkie crackled out the news that the 
H Company patrol which had killed 
one Jap had cornered the wounded 
Jap in some rocks and was firing a: 
him. 

Just before eight. Lieutenant Barry 
Sugdeii, Hartl’s intelligence officei. 
came up, happy, out of breath and* 
carrying a strange long-barreled, 
orange-colored Jap rifle. 

The rifle was handed from man to 
man. It. was a cheap-looking affair, 
like an old type American squirrel 
rifle, and of low caliber — no more 
than a .25. "J'he .soldiers took turn.s 
drawing a bead with it and crowded 
around .so closely that Il:\rll had to 
shout to them to disperse. 

d'hc trophy was a tonic to tlie 
men, a souvenir to get excited about. 
Jhey' examined the Jaj> blood on 
Sugden’s trousers, too. 

1 lartl gave the t)rder to move for¬ 
ward again. We h('gan to hit patches 
of snow, which gave off a strange 
ghasilv light from what littie sun 
came through tife fog. Noise f>f gun 
fire echoed in the \'T^T^eys. 

d’hc first Jap shell came f>ur way at 
fs:2-S while we were going through a 
snow-pnckc<l ravine. 'J'hc lire was 
wild, because ihey didn't know 
\\ Iiere we were, hut everyone fell flat 
on his face, quick, and stayed down,' 
in the .snow, long after the Japs'quit. 

Nobody knew exactly how he felt 
under his first fire, but most were 
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proud they weren’t as afraid as they 
liad ihouglil tlicy’d he. 

A Jong plateau, willi a towering 
lidgc on the riglit, was cliosen as 
liivouac for tiie niglit. !t was a iiiilc 
Loin llie inounlain that l)arred I larll 
!roin llie west arm ol I loll/ Hay. 

J’hc men spread out fast, and 
i]uii:kly dug neat, ohlong loxholes 
ill ihe soft earth. It was cold and wet 
I hat night. 'I’he sleeping hags h.id 
not arrived. 

A r DAWN of Wednesday, May t 2, 
- fog slill hlankeletl ihc island. 

O 

Ml was silent, mysterious, Irighteu- 
iiig. At live, the camp was awake. 
With cold-stillencd fingers men 
lighted their canned heat and opened 
ihcii K ration breakfast - a tin ol 
chopiied hacon and eggs, seven 
'. lackers, n tasty har of concentrated 
Iruil , a package oi collee concent rate, 
I luce lumps of sugar, lour eigarelles 
and a stick of gnm. 

I hu ll had no word from Massacre 
liay, hut assumed they were moving 
lorward as he w.'.s. 

The first shots ol the day were 
heard at seven. It all sniper work 
-a lew Japs, Americans up 

aliead, peggii 4 g away at each other. 

Heforc long the men began to dis¬ 
tinguish hetwccii Jap rilles which 
sang, with a ping, and the heavier 
discharge of American rilles. 

J'rom American 105’s, hack on the 
beach, shells went over oiir l;cads 
with a swishing sound ihrougii the 
log. The roar of Hie guns sent echoes 
bouncing through the mountains. 


nr 

A runner came hack from some* 
where in the fog ahead. 

"Aid nienr" he asked breathlessly, 
“They need them pretty had up 
there. .A (ximpany got caught by 
mortar and machinc-gun fire. Ten of 
’em arc down already. 'J'he comjxmy 
is in a gnlly, hut can’t get out. The 
Japs have both ends covered.” 

.I'hc aid men moveil up. 

An hour later the first of them 
were hack, straining with llie weight 
of a woiiiuled man on a litter. It was 
good to know this man had a cliancc 
to live. If he was fatally wounded the 
aid men, tinder grim orders, wouldn’t 
carry him hack to the station. There 
arc never enough aid men; they c.'in- 
not he spared Jor the doomed, fhat 
is a law of the hatllcliekl. 

'I heirs was a dangerous job, too. 
Carrying a litter, they had to go up¬ 
right to hear the weight. They 
eouldn’r stoop or duck for cover 
every lime they were shot at. 

At nine the fog lilted suddenly 
and the w’holc plateau was spread 
out helore us. Olf to llie right could 
he seen the gully in wliich A Com¬ 
pany was pinned tlown. 

'J'he navy began to bombard at 
9:10. The explosions ol its salvos 
spread a lacelike spray of black pow¬ 
der in the snow' above A Oinipany. 
Machine-giiiv duels began. 'I'lie din 
w'as confusing. Navy jilancs started 
work at noon. I’licy strafed and 
silenced Jap anli-aircraft guns. 

1 larll’s forces were stymied on the 
plateau, unable to advance against 
the rille and machine-gun sniping of 
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hold up the advance. But he felt a 
personal i c.sj)onsi hili t y. 

He was the only one who felt that 
way. The men likcil and respected 
this stocky, precise man who liad 
been an accountant. I le was out there 
with them, a fighting leailer, and 
they trusted his judgment, 'fhey 
liked the way he looketl alter their 
welfare, too, the way he made ec tain 
that su])plies were evenly distributed, 
the wa\ he followed the care of the 
wounded. 

Litter-bearers were still at work 
in the earlv morning, tired to numb- 

y O' 

ness, but plugging away. 'I'he 
wounded hatl to he brought back. 
I’he aid station was in a gully, giving 
protection Irom wild snipers' bullets, 
which continued to ping overhead, 
d'hc two doctors had worked there 
all night and were still at it. 

.\ Ihirrv f>l excitement reachetl the 
aid station. Men came over to get 
lilies lelt by the wounded. Some- 
thing was going on ahead. 

Major llartl was tense, d'he japs 
had attackeil Bloodv Point with 
bayonets at six ih:U. morning and the 
battle was still raging. lap .\-A was 
again blasting the .saddle. Lrom llie 
plateau men could be seen moving 
over the skyline, throwing grenailes, 
coming to clo.se Cjuarters with other 
men. 

It looked like an all-out jap as- 
•saiilt. Hartl ordered all noncombat- 
ants back to the beach. vSo 1 spent 
that Tluirs<.lay at Red Beach, ainl 
returned 'o tlie front the following 
day. 


O N THE aftermx)!! of Friday, May 
14, our fourth day on Attu, 
I lartl moved his headquarters all the 
way up to" the ridge of Bloody Point, 
.so hotly disput ed tlie day before. Al¬ 
ready our advance guard was moving 
down the laps’ side of Blocxly Point, 
within sight of Holtz Valley. 

I'lie rest of our men on Bloodv 
P«)int were too tired to do any re¬ 
joicing. Some hadn’t slept .since Mon¬ 
day. 'I'hcy lay mfserably in the deep 
foxholes they had dug to protect 
them.selve.s Irom Jap gunfire. 

'I'he foxholes were home. The sol¬ 
dier carries all his possessions on his 
back. Lach night, in each new fox¬ 
hole, he unpacked what he needed, 
a sleeping bag (if he had one), a shel¬ 
ter hall, rations aiul cigarettes and 
matches. 1 ie .slept with his gear ready 
to be grabbed quickly if he had to 
move in a hurry. Closest to hand, of 
course, were the helmet anil rille. 

Bv now lile on Altu had become 
more and more uncomlorlable. 'Bhe 
lit tie things began to bother the men. 
Beanis we.e out and were itchy, par¬ 
ticularly where the helmet strap 
rubbed under ihfj chin. 'I’he heavy 
army long underwtiiii;, nece.s.sary for 
this country, rai.sed lit\le reil lumps 
which iiche<i like mosquito bites on 
arms and leiis. Fi'w had had their 
unilerwear or socks off since vhey 
landed. 

'I'he Is. ration which lasted so gotxl 
the first day didn’t taste good any 
more. Men couldn’t c'al a whole ra¬ 
tion. 'I’here were half tins of the 
chee.se, the eggs and the corj^ieil-beel 
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hash strewn over the tundra. I'A'cry- 
iliing was tli.sjx’iisahlc. 'J'ircd men 
(Irr)p))C(l every bit of equipment 
I hey didn’t need. Even sleeping 
hags, bayonets and ammunition 
^\ere scattered over the mountain¬ 
side. 

Already one day had begun to run 
into the next in an endless, meaning- 
Icsi succession. Nobody knew what 
date it was, few cared. I'.ach day 
comjX)unded the misery o( life on 
the island, left that much more of 
a mark on each man. 1 lis legs were 
a little more tired, his head a little 
more da/,ed, his hands a little more 
dirty and still. 

War wears out men and equip¬ 
ment. Sturdy Alaska jackets, brand 
new '.ruesday, were worn out and dis- 
'.arded by Saturday. So with gloves, 
hoots, trousers, sleeping bags. And 
men w'ho hail been si rong and vouiig 
and eager 'J’uestlay were weary and 
ilulled Saiunlay. 

J 51 o(Hly I’oint was littered also 
with lap dead, frozen in the positions 
f)f final agony. 

One Jap w'as in a foxhole, .squat¬ 
ting with his face b/a corner. 1 le had 
been killed Ijy' a bullet that went 
through his helmet into the back ot 
his head. Several unused grenades 
were in the foxhole, ready to be 
thrown. 

I'lach soldier wdio came upon the 
dead Jap in the foxhole stared in 
womlermcnt. I’lial was a strange way 
for a fighting man to die, with his 
head hidden in a corner and lots of 
unused ammunition lying handy. 


Much later, after many more Japs 
had been slain in foxholes, it became 
apparent that the Jap often hides in a 
hole, ostrichlike, when defeat seems 
certain. 

Colonel Wayne Zimmerman, a 
WVsi Pointer from Minnesota, after 
w’atchiiig llic Japs light for two 
weeks .saul: "If you get w'ithin 50 
yanls of a Jap without getting hit 
you’re O.Iv. lie’ll dig in w'hen you 
get close and hope you don’t sec 
iiim.” 

O N Satord.w morning. May 15, 
the soldiers on the .saddle ot 
Hloody Point could sve their objec¬ 
tive, 1 lollz Valley, long, Hat, extend¬ 
ing Ixick from a placid .shoreline, '['he 
beach was lit tercel with lap wrcck.igc, 
a ruined float Zero, supply tliimps 
sma.shed hv arlillcrv .'iiul naval yini- 
lire. Out in the hay the stern of a 
cargo ve.s.sel jioketl above the water. 
Long ago she had been sunk at 
anchor hy American planes. 

In their inlricale network of dug- 
outs and .shallow connecting trenches, 
the japs had been fully prepared to 
fight olfajiy attempt 10 storm I loltz 
liay frontally, from the cast. Jiul 
they just couldn’t conceive of an 
attack from the noilhwesi, .so they 
weren’t ready for it. C'onsequeiuly 
our attack was a (jiiick success. Less 
than an hour after tlic men swarmed 
over the .saddle and })lunge(l dowm, 
word Hashed that our troops were in 
1 lollz Valley. 

I lowever, there were a lot of Japs 
to be cleaned out before the infanlry 
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could move across the valley. All day 
the riiiluiiiy; was ai lon>; raiij^c, ardl- 
lerv aikl iiiorfar sIk'IIs blasting at jap 
positions on the other sjtle. 

i he advance was tedious, 'I he men 
movetl foiward with lilies ready, de¬ 
ployed widely, in lit lie groups. I’.very 
fb,\hole, trench and tiugoul iiad to 
be examined and pried into with 
bayonets, '/'here wcji' a lew woundi’d 
Japs on the Hat land, leli in loxIioJes 
by tbeir rcireating lellows. 'I'liey had 
to be killed. I’hey wouliln't sur¬ 
render, wouldn't come out when 
they were called. Our soldiers threw 
grenades in the holes. 

d he log lilted in the carlv ewening 
and the sun came out. I'here, on the 
lowering niounlaiu between the east 
arm ol I loll/. \ aliev and (diichagol 
Harbor, hundreds o' laps slruggletl 
up a steep /.ig/.ag trail in die snow. 

I’he jap was evacuating his main 
base without making a stand with his 
main lorces. lie was retreating to 
Chichagol, to unite witii tlie smaller 
fortes St at tonal there. 

It wa.N estimated .|oo japs w'cnt U|) 
that trail. 1 low many reached the 
lop was never known. (Captain jim 
Simons turned his cannon on them 
anti could see their bodies Hying in 
the air. 'J he clearing weather also 
brought Jaghtning lighters Irom 
Amchitka. 'I'hcy cut their motors al¬ 
most out and glided in over the japs. 
'I’lie heavy machine guns in the wing.s 
ol the Lightnings sfiat lire and lead 
and death. Americans in tlie Iront 
lines, i5(..) yards away, heard the 
Japs scream. 


Next day all of Holt/. P.;,, 
American, and the lirsi pan o| 
battle for Atlu was won. 

T in: Japs bad lied Hoitz Hay with 
out stopping to destroy (heir siij) 
ply dumps, wliich were brimful oi 
everything needed to light a war. 

’Hie .American soldiers, happy foj 
the lirsi limesitice they landed, runt 
inageil lor .souvenirs. 'Hie lighting 
(hat hatl to be done was lakcn care ol 
by a few men. 

'J'hroLigh the lit ler in the jap canij) 
they leatne<l something about the 
men (hey fought, learneil how' they 
lived and what thev ate and what 
games they played and what kind 
ol picture;; they carried in their 
wallets. 

J'.vcry one of our .soldiers carries 
a photograph of his wife or girl 
Iriend. 'J lic Jap soldiers carried pic¬ 
tures of Ollier soldiers, and pictures 
ol japanese w'omen movie stars ('r 
eulertainers. 

riie rumor spread all over tlic 
[•■each that soniel>ody had found lip¬ 
stick, and that there were Jap women 
on the island. lAjs belief persisted 
until long alter tlie''fei^lle, when the 
.soldiers realized that the red dust in 
the little oval tin boxes which snapped 
sluil wasn’t lipstick, but the stain 
with which the Japanese soldier 
stamps his signature, using a slender 
stick of bone, inscribed with his 
najiie. 

I'Aerything in the valley w'as of 
strange interest. Long wooden huts 
w'ilh a window at either end were 
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1)1, :. «l to the ca^’e.s and their roofs 
V. , - o covered with clumps of tundra, 
f i camouflage was so good that 
frequently started lo walk 
cicer a r(K)f before they realized it 
anoiher of the ina/iy litilc 
ri.i s ill the ground. 

riic huts had an unpleasant, fishy 
Miiell, and it was Sergeant l^nul J’o- 
iaf.sky, a Kansas farmer, who said, 
“I raised hogs, but 1 never let them 
ilve in places dirty as these." 

I’he ratlio hut was stocked with 


and immediately dropped their own 
and dug up fapanese. The sweet 
canned tangerines were a delicacy 
after the long days of K rations. Jap 
rille - and bayonets and swords were 
prized mementos. 'I'lie men forgot 
the war for a while and thought only 
of the dav ihev would rcliini home 

m 

loaded down with Jap sliifl to show 
the folks. . 

A soldier pumjx'd a bicycle through 
the sand, laughing and shouting. 
He'd found a dozen of them in a 


luhcs that unfortunately wouldn’t 
fit oiir radios. I'here was a field tele¬ 
phone, aluminum and smart-looking, 
which wouldn’t work on our wires, 
ihere were Jap baseballs, good and 
bail; bamboo llutes which everyone 
iried to pi!iy, hut couldn’t; and ciga- 
lettes, which left a had taste in the 


warehouse, hanging from the ceiling, 

iKwer used. Soon every soMier was 

living to ride the jap bikes. 

Some oi the ecjuipment was used 

lor pur,ooses that weren’t fun, though. 

dh(‘ jap rubber tired handcarts were 

used to carrv Americans with trench 
* 

loot lo the aiil station. These were 


mouth. In some ol the olheers’ huts 
soldiers found opium jiipes and 
o|hum. 

'Ihe soldiers blossomed out in jap 
clothing. It was good lo gel drv 
again. They wore Jap mittens, sleeve¬ 
less goatskin coats, Jap socks, fur- 
I lined leggings, fur-lined shoes, fur- 
• lined felt hehiu^, itchy worilen 
scarves. A fev^ bi the smaller soldiers 
lound trousers that would fit them. 

'rhe soldiers tested everything. 
Jap canned heat was better 


the scouts, hniigry and beaten by the 
weather. Some had come in walking 
belwei'n iwu soldiers; others crawl¬ 
ing on their hamls and knees, with 
their feel held high off the ground, 
riiey told ol I] men who had been 
in the mountains three days with a 
single can of beans for footl. 

T iiorcii Jloltz Bay was ours, the 
war still raged full blast in the 
valleys and mouiiiains between Mas¬ 
sacre Bay and (.Chichagof 



Harbor, w'lierc the Japs 
had anticipated attack. 
They were entrenched on 
a sleep hill at the entrance 
to a valley leading to Sa- 
rana Bav. 

'Hiere was little cover 
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between our from lines and the Jap 
trenches. Besides, there was no single 
company ready to tackle the job, 
I’he men had been badly cut up in 
Nfassacre Valley lor over a week, in 
dozens ol hard, deadly little hand-to- 
hand battles and by machine-gun 
sniping from Jap nests in the hills. 

(^aptain Harvey Scvei-wn, for¬ 
merly a civil engineer from Sioux 
h'alls. S. I)., sent nonconis over the 
tundra 10 rourul up from all com¬ 
panies cnoiieh men to storm the Jap- 
held hill. 

These men wormed their way up 
the Sleep hill, dodging for whatever 
cover they could find. Ahead the 
Japs poured out a torrent ol bulli is, 
which took a heavy toll. It was a 
fearful job. Sergeants and corporals 
had to run up and down the lines to 
rout men out ol loxholes and lorce 
them to continue the advance. 

At last, alter an unbelievable 
climb, the Americans were within 
grenade range. Here the balance 
swung. American grenatles arc higher- 
powereil than jap grenades. The 
Americans threw them like base¬ 
balls uphill into Jaj) foxholes. 'I'hc 
grenades broke up the Jap detensc. 
'rwenty tried to retreat, but the 
Americans, who had taken a beating 
all the way up the hill, wee deter¬ 
mined not to let a Jaj) escaj)c, and 
cut thcni d«)wn with bayonets. 

'Ine Americans fought savagely, 
viciously, to kill. 'J’hey were Jap- 
haters, mean, cruel, cold killers. 'I’hcy 
had learned they had to be to win 
this war. 


'rhe battle over, the soldiers clus¬ 
tered, fascinated, around the Jap 
dead. Tliere was a pile of six or seven 
in a foxhole and soUliers crowded to 
look in. Suddenly a Jap squirmed out 
of the pile and made a mad attack 
with a bayonet. 1 Ic was killed before 
he hurt anyone. 

O N Till', afternoon of Nfay 20, an 
even more dillicult task was at¬ 
tempted. I'o the right of the hill just 
taken was a mountain peak, iHoo 
feel higher than the hill. Its .slopes, 
many of them covered with snow, 
were almost vertical. On top. of it 
Japs were entrenched with machine 

'This peak - - named ]^)inl .Ableon 
our maps- - had to be taken, lor it 
commanded the valley lork which 
led to Sarana and ('hicltagof, now the 
Uiain J.'ip sirongliolds. 

l.ii-uienani Harrv Oilbcrt of Chi 
cago letl a charge against Point Abk 
wliich th.e Japs repulsed. Lieutenant 
(Jilberl died in that charge, along 
with many of his men. 

At midnight another charge was 
made. It was precet^:;d by an anihery 
barrage that lighted* (he .sky like 
a fireworks display, (jreat roars filled 
the gray night willi .sound. 

Under cover of the barrage, four 
units moved uji the mountain. One 
unit was pinned down by Jap 
machine-gun lire. 

The three other units .scaled the 
mountain circuiloiLsly. h’inally, an 
hour before dawn, I^ieutcnant 
Thomas Hindman of Spartanburg, 
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S. C., fighting alongside his men, at- 
lacked with “a rebel yell and some 
liand grenades.” l\vo sergeants went 
Tor a Jap machine-gun nest that was 
causing trouble. 'J’he sergeants were 
killed, but the nest was wi[)ed our. 

Jl was dark, and men stumbled 
into one another as they fought 
among the rocks on the mountain- 
lop. Hut the battle didn’t reach lull 
lui y until in jap foxholes our boys 
louiul an American slcej)ing bag, 
American b(x)ts, American cigarettes, 
American rations, 'riien our boys 
went matl. 'J'hey fought witli bayo- 
net and grenade and pistol and rille 
butt. J'hese Ja|is wouldn’t tell ol 
sleeping in American bags. 

rhe japs weren’t driven Irom the 
mountaini'op. 'I'liey were killeil there, 
beaten into the ground by American 
troops determined to let tio one es¬ 
cape. d'he lajis, proud of ibeir skill 
with the bayonet and their ability to 
fight at close range, were completely 
worsted at their owji game. 

Ne.xl day the worn-out irotjps who 
took it were Mill guartling that 
mounlaintop — an ceric j^lace, lit 
setting lor a Wag^jtrian opera, with 
the fog drillii^g ahove and below and 
shar() gray rocks piled in cra/.y 
patterns. 

Men huddled o\cr liny lues to 
heat coffee and warm their hands, 
riic Jap dead hadn't been removed. 
American deail were there, loo, their 
lilies stuck in the groinul butt-up 
beside them so. the burial detail 
wouldn’t overlook their bodies. 

Lieutenant Hindman talked of the 
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battle, too w'eary to be exuberant. 
1 Jis voice had no inllectum of victory 
when he said: "Voii should have 
heard the dogs .scream and cry M’hcn 
we threw grenades at them, 'i'hey 
really didn’t like it.” 

O N SATtJUD.w, May 22, we laid 
do\\'n an artillery barrage on the 
nose of the mountain that splits 
Sarana \’aljey frean Chichagof \’al- 
ley. The colonel of artillery, doing 
his own spotting, caught a whole 
company of japs in the open, retreat¬ 
ing irom the nose. 'J'he Jajw who 
weren’t killed by shells tried to Ilec 
toward Chichagof 1 Jarijor, but Amer¬ 
ican soldiers were close behind the 
artillery, and brought them down 
with rille lire. 

7 'he slow, sieadv advance of our 
tr()oj)s, over the mountain ridges on 
either side of Chichagof Valley, con¬ 
tinued all Sunday against spasmodic 
jap opposition. Sarana Hay and its 
Hat valley were cleared of |aps, who 
lied to the mountains to try to find 
their way back to Chichagof. 

On 'J'uesday morning. May 2=5, 
the greatest concentration of Ameri 
cans lor anv attack nuuie .so far 
marchetl single file up tb.e .slopes to 
I'ishhook Ridge, on the west side of 
Cdiichagf)! Valley, b'rom our com¬ 
mand ^>ost lhv*y seemed 10 move 
ellortlessly across the .snow. Actually 
they had to struggle every foot of the 
way to scale the siec[) inclines. 

rherc was little opposition from 
Japs on the I'ishhook. 'They were 
concentrated ahead, on a lower riiigc 
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called Buffalo Nose, and were visible 
from ihc valley — a rarity on Atlu. 

In this atuick were Hartl’s troops, 
who had come up from I loltz Hay to 
join forces with the main body anti 
were coverinj; its lelt Hank, llarll 
was a lieiilenant colonel Jiow, pro¬ 
moted on the field lor the work he 
heel tlonc in overwhelming the main 
Jap base at Holt/. Hay. 

'J'his was the biggest push in the 
fighting on Attu. It mailc headway 
the first day, bur the Japs retained 
Hiiffalo Nose and most of the 
I'ishhook. 

On Wednesday, Mav 2b, 1 wit¬ 
nessed an extraordinary sliow of 
courage and initiative. In iiie bitter 
cold.mir t njops were ordered to at lack 
a Jap-Iield part of the I’ishhook, a 
peculiar format ion called the liench. 

1 .sat with a group of olficeis on a 
p(;ak across from the Bench to watch 
the attack. 

Machine gunners on our peak cov¬ 
ered the advance, whiz/ing tracer 
bullets to keep the Jajis in their lox- 
holes. ’The men .Marled from the bot¬ 
tom of a ravine. 'I'here was precious 
little to protect them. A lew were 

shot and lay 
Still, but most 
struggled up 
the clifflike 
! mountainsitle. 

■ ' d’lie llnal 25 

yards to the 
. Bench was so 
- sleep that the 
' soldiers had to 
drag them¬ 


selves up by plunging their rifle butts 
in the snow. 'I he Japs remainetl quiet 
until the soUliers were almost to the 
summit. "IhcMi, without rising from 
their holes, they rolled grenades 
down at the American troops. 7 'hcn; 
was nothing for the troops to do bu' 
slide down a few feet out of range. 
7 ’hev lav flat in the snow for some 
minutes and then began to edge up 
again. Again grenades rolled down 
the liill at llicm and again they 
sloppei 

Suddenly .someone was standing 
on the Piench. l''rom our peak, about 
boo yards away, we couldn't tell 
whether it was an American or Jap. 
I le had a rifle, pointed down. It be 
came apparent he was an American. 
.1 le .walked deliheraielv 'from one 
sjiol to another, stopped and shot 
into the loxholes. He didn't move 
when Jap grenades jnilled ugly and 
gray on either sale of liiin. He just 
went on shooting Japs in foxholes, 
standing directly above them to 
slioot at point-blank range. 

Still alone, the soldier turned his 
rifle around and began bashing a Jap 
with it. I hc Jap v.mis in a foxlioic, so 
the .soklier hail loS>ciul low w'ith 
everv blow' of his rille Inill. I le w'as 

•r 

still hashing away when the '.KM^pson 
the sloj)e hehintl liim finally reached 
his side. 'I'hcy look over. 'J’he lone 
hero .sat dow'n on the battlefield and 
rested. He had earned it. 

As a newspaperman I was frantic. 
Here was the best copy of the cam¬ 
paign, and no name lor the one-man 
army who broke a Jap defease that 
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mi'jlit well have stalled the whole 
.mack. - 

I didn't learn the whole story until 
a week later. 'I’he one-man army was 
C'orporal Cicorge Mirich, who man¬ 
aged a gasoline station at Klamath 
I alls, Oregon, before the war. He 
had been an ordinary guy, doing an 
•jiilinary job. In the army he got 
poison oak so badly that he was 
given no combat training, but was 
juit to work at an ollicc typewriter 
as com]xiny clerk. 

Here on .Ann, his best friend was 
killed just as they started up the 
niounlain to the IKnch. Cor[K)ral 
•Mirich told others he didn’t reali/,e 
what was happening after that until 
ail of a sudden he was on the ridge 
shooting (Jowii into the foxholes. 

He was hit in the arm on the way 
u[), and twice more in the same arm 
alter he killed those seven Japs on 
the Bench. 

After the fighting was over Colonel 
I'inn caught up with him and kissed 
him, right there on the battlefield, 
and asked him what he wanted.' 
Mirich sai»l: “Colonel, now that vou 
know Tm not jiisl^a typewriter sol¬ 
dier, why don’r*j^ni make me a ser¬ 
geant.^ I've bden a cor[)oriii loo long.” 

I'lic colonel said, “Nfirich, you’re 
a sergeant, as of now.’’ 

He got his sirijics and he’ll gel a 
medal, too. Colonel Culin and Colo¬ 
nel I'inn saw to that. 

T III.S was the kind of fighting nec¬ 
essary to clear the mountains be¬ 
fore Chichagof. Relentlessly the 
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American attack continued until, on 
Friday night. May 28, the Japs were 
crowtied back into their last base at 
Chichagof Harbor and the Ameri¬ 
cans prepared to go in for the kill 
next day. 

One American was uneasy, though. 
General Landrum wasn’t completely 
satisfied with the situation. Some¬ 
thing didn’t fit. As a precaution he 
ordcreil Colonel Wolincndorff of the 
engineers to pass out extra ammu¬ 
nition and hand grenades to his men. 

It seemed a strange order, 'i'he en¬ 
gineers were huikling roads and 
moving su})plies way hack in Sarana 
Valley, almost two miles behind the 
front. 'Fhc general, of course, had no 
idea what the Jajis might do. He just 
wantcil to be ready. 

On vSalurday morning. May 29, 
.something w'as wrong U]) front, ter¬ 
ribly wrong, h'or the first time since 
the landing, American forces were 
not in control, 'relephone wires were 
cut, walkie-talkie messages went un¬ 
answered. Rumors HocKled the rear 
areas, but there was no deiinilc 
picture. Men came back from tlic 
front, tired men, frightened men. 

'J ’hey told stories ol terror. 7 he Japs 
had attacked under cover of d-irk- 
ness. 'I’hcy had swooped up CJiicha- 
gof V'allcy from the harbor and had 
cur through to within a few hundred 
yards of Afassacre Valley. They had 
shouted and screamed, high-pitched 
screams, like women. 'I'liey cainc 
through with bayonets on slicks and 
rides and killed lots ol our boys in 
sleeping hags. 
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Slowly the griiesoinc story was 
pieced togctlier from reports of men 
who survived the mad attack, from 
captured documents, from the fright¬ 
ened talcs of prisoners, but chiclly 
from the battlefield it sell. 

It wasn’t a small tores that made 
the attack from C'hichagof. On 
J’Viday night, apparently, Colonel 
Yasuyo Yamasaki, commander of 
the japs on Attn, gathered together 
his ollicers and told his mad plan. 
bA'cry jaji who could walk, wouruled 
or nor. was to attack in the darkness 
Saturday morning. I'Acry jap who 
had to be Iclt behind because ol 
wounds was to be killed with a pistol 
Ol an overdose ot morphine. 

CMiichagof was to be abandoned as 
a base, 'flic jap cut every bridge 
behind him. 'I’herc was no other base 
open to him on the island. 

What was lelt ol the ammunition 
was parceled out. So was loixl. Rice 
was cooked, and rolled in balls, aiul 
the balls put i:i muslin bags tied 
to the soldiers’ belts. Some japs also 
took a siring ol. dried leathery-looking 
S(iuid. 

Whatever the slimulanl — mass 
hysteria or drugs — the japs left 
theiF*lasl base wild-eyed men, with¬ 
out hoju*. 'I’hey Hanked our front¬ 
line soldiers and swooped down on 
the first small Ameri¬ 
can encampment — 
looo men against little 
more than too. Sen¬ 


tries hadn’t time to arouse the camp. 
Japs w’ith bayonets lashed tro sticks 
raced through the camp screaming, 
stabbing everything that looked like 
a man. 

Farther to the rear of the camp, 
Americans retreated, re-formed a llr- 
ing line and drove the Japs away 
with rifle fire. 

Here were the first Jap .siiicidc.s. 
Hysteria gave way to despair before 
American gimlire. Dozens of Japs 
who met the fierce opposition of 
American rlllemcn turned to death 
as a way out of their misery and 
(leleat. 'I'hcv turned to the greiiadct 
they had tied to their jackets. I'hcy 
pulled the grenade pins, aiul then 
held the grenidcs to their chests 
and blew' iheinselvcs up. 

Other Japs continiicil on to the 
aid sialifin. 1 lere was rulhle.ss killing 
ol woiiiuled men unable to ilefend 
themselves, shocked men whose re¬ 
actions were loo slow' to give them a 
chance to fight back. 

At the bluff on the far side of 
Sarana \’alley, the engineers 'whom 
(Jcneral I.antirum had oidercd armed 
were ready, and ^prewarned by the 
noise and confusib**; ahead. With 
their ncw’ly issued arnVi they broke 
the main force of the Jap attack, 
killed scores, and .so shattered Jap 
morale that scores r.iore 
set of! their grenades 
against their botlies. 

'f’hesc Japs didn’t 
fight unto death. They 
fought only until they 
were wounded or 
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liircatened- Americans didn’t undcr- 
siand. If an American has to die he’ll 
(lie fighting. These men chose the 
blast of their own grenades. 

Some few of the Japs fied into the 
iMoiintains to hide; others crawled 
into holes and stayed there. 'J'hey 
were dug out f(>r weeks, alone and in 
liitlc groups of a half dozen or st). 

In an underground hosjiital build¬ 
ing were ioiind i8 of the Jap wounded 
who had been killed with moriihiiic 
ii.'lorc the linal attack. They were 
lined up on their backs, their hands 
loliled over their chests. 'I hc medical 
ollicer who killeii his paiienls lay 
'prawled on the floor. iJe had shot 
himself in the head. 

There were sporatlic clashes lor 
liavs, but the battle ended on the 
inoriiijig of May 2 (), iheniornijig the 
,'ap.N came out ol Chichagof to kill 
iiid be killed. 

F i’i.i.Y half of the laps who left 
Chichagol that final Saturday 
morning killed ihemsehes with gre- 
nades which scoopcvl out the chest 
' and head, leaving only the shells of 
men. Whole arms stuck out from 
bodies that were ■■..billing but bone, 
riie hajul tha^^lield the gn nade. usu- 
allv the. left, was torn oil at the wrist. 

This death, indecent and obscene, 
was the ultimate extreme of the Jaji 
leaching against siirnnder. 

^ So much ileath was impersonal, ab- 
'•tract. American soldiers who had 
work to (loon the battlefield sat 
(l(»vvn beside these bodies to eat, and 
dug foxholcxs near them to sleej>. 
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They had to — there w^as no place to 
go to get away from the dead Japs. 
s])rawled in every corner of the 
valley. 

American soldiers stared in be 
wildcrmenl at the scooped-out, coii- 
toned bodies oi men wJio could haA'c 
gone on fighting, but didn’t. “It 
beats me,” was tJie Yank reaction. 

Scores of Jap dead on the baillc- 
field wore bandages over old wounds. 
'I'hese were the walking wounded, 
the jneii who liad to leave Chiclia- 
gof Saturday morning despite head 
wounds and broken arms. 

O v 'jiiK a^^oo Japs on the island, 
only had been taken j^risoner 
a week after tlie final attack. Some 
were wounded .‘:o badly they could 
neither light nor commit suicide. 
Others were uiiwoimded, bin dazed, 
•aarving, whipped men, willumt the 
power to tliink or resist. 

The first jirisoner broiiglit into 
lieadcpiaiicrs was a little civilian 
welder, fie had green stains aioiind 
bis mouth; he had been eating weeds 
and moss, Irving to sl.ive oil luinger 
pains. Soldiers crowded around Itim. 
'They vied with each other U) gi\e 
him cigareite.s, Jor which he bowed 
grateliiily. 

“I don’t know why we’re fighting 
American .soldiers,” another prisoner 
said through an interpreter. “I’d like 
to go back to Jajian, but if 1 do I’ll 
be disgraced. I’d like to work lor the 
Lbiilcd Slalc.s for just food and 
clothing.” 

None of the prisoners wauled his 
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family told he was a captive. One, 
whose leg had to be amputated, 
thanked the doctor who cut it off and 
then whispered roan interpreter, “I’ll 
like to be a spy for United States.” 

To Americans these prisoners \vIio 
abj(ctly pleaded for jobs seemed 
craven, with respect for family but 
no self-respect. 

As to the suiciiles, a glib answer 
could be dangerous. 'J'he Jap vs not 
an enemy to be shrugged o(l because 
several liundrcd ol his men held 
grenades to their chests on Ailu. 
They did this only after three weeks 
of a merciless beating administered 
by as tough a soldier as the world 
has seen. 

d he Jap is tough, too. The fanati¬ 
cism that leads huiulr(.ds of jajxs to 
accejH death rather than violate tlic 
tradition against surrender is only 
part of his toughness. 'Jhe }.)ositivc' 


side of the tough quality of the Jaj 
soldier was shown by the hard figh 
he put up before he accepted defeat 

ALMOST a year to the day after tht 
Japs came, Attn was Amcricai 
again. 'I'lirec mojiths later the Jap; 
secretly evacuated Kiska, outflankee 
by Altu now and therefore untenable 
and useless. 

'J'he Alaska Defense Com mane 
has exhibitetl a poster which shows 
planes, guns, men, tanks and ships 
moving westward o\er a bridge su¬ 
perimposed on a map of the IJcring 
Sea and North Pacilic. J’lic poster is 
cm i I led “Hridi'C to \’ii lorv.” 

'lliat’s wli.it tlic Aleutian chain 
heeanie with onr reeapiiirc of Attu 
and ilie lap's ibaiulonnient ol Kiska 
— a bridge ol islands to eaia y i\nieri- 
ean ligliiiiig men within striking 
range ol tlic Jajianese empire itself. 
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America shoubi foin the mrld-and he mm American than a/er 



T rrEtUNiTF.D States, I think, 
should have a foreign policy 
based on three main points. 
All three are highly controversial and 
flehatablc. I advance them subject 
to correction. But 1 advance them 
v. ilh profiniiuJ conviction. 

Point One: 

rhc United States in the coming 
peace should vigorously avoid all 
general alliances vrith special coun¬ 
tries and should strive toward a 
World Unidfi of all countries, large 
or small, developed or undeveloped, 
"good” or "bad,” on the model not 
of the League of Nations, which 
we rejected, but of the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Union, to which we have be¬ 
longed for more than 50 years. 

General alliances with special coun¬ 
tries in peacetime are poison. They 
contain two deadly ingredients. The 


first is that each partner to an alli¬ 
ance incurs all the international 
hatreds already accumulated by the 
other partner. 'Phis fact should deter 
us from making any general alliance 
either with Britain or with Russia. 
Our unpopularities in the world 
are trivial. British and Russian un¬ 
popularities are immense. 

There are two Britains. Britain, 
as the cradle of modern free repre¬ 
sentative institutions and as the kev' 
stone of resistance to PTcnch aggres¬ 
sion in Napoleonic times and to 
German aggression in these present 
times, has a place of glory in world 
history that is unique. Britain, as 
an Empire, has earned the passionate 
hostility of hundreds of millions of 
Africans and Asiatics in — for in¬ 
stance— Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, 
Iran, India, Burma, Malaya. These 
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people regard Britain as their op¬ 
pressor. If we mingle ourselves into 
a general all-out alliance with Brit¬ 
ain, they will regard us as their co- 
oppressor. We shall utterly lose our 
present high influence among them. 

Similar but even more emphatic 
observations can be made about 
Russia. To the Russian Red Army 
we owe a debt which, since it cannot 
be repaid in equal blood, can never 
be repaid adequately. But along 
Russia’s western border there are 
millions of people to whom Russia 
is just as much a symbol of aggres¬ 
sion as Germany. Russia has iin- 
oUkially but openly announced that 
it will annex much foreign territory 
aU>ng that border. It has also in the 
same way announced that it will for¬ 
bid the proposed “federation” of 
the stales along that border, no mat¬ 
ter how much those states may rlesire 
tliat “ieileraiion” in order to abate 
their t|uarrels and expand their pros¬ 
perity. A general all-out alliance with 
Russia would mean that every en¬ 
emy of Russia along that bonier 
would become our enemy, too; and 
it would also mean that tve would 
have to endure unentling turmoil 
among our own fellow citizens who 
are. h'innish, Estonian. Latvian, Lith¬ 
uanian, Polish, and Rumanian by 
descent and who in millions are 
violently anti- Russian. 

'IVxlay the American soldier abroad 
is generously welcomed almost ev¬ 
erywhere. Vice-President Wallace 
has trul'y said that we can be the 
world’s greatest influence because 


“we are looked upon with less suspi 
cion than any other great power.” 
We are known to be nonimpcrial- 
istic. Only a non imperialistic great 
power can gain the confidence and 
moral leadership of the w'orld as a 
whole. Are we to surrender that 
unique and outstanding nonimpcrial- 
istic opportunity in order to become 
junior partners in the imperialisms 
of others? I think that the answer- 
should be a resolute No. 

But the second deadly ingredient 
in alliances is even more important. 
A basic truth in all international his¬ 
tory is that every alliance products 
a countcralliancc. We can sec that 
truth operating this minute. 

Count Sforza, the Italian states¬ 
man, who has just returnedifrom this 
country to Italy, has observed the 
proposed British-American alliance 
and the existing Briiish-Russian al¬ 
liance. l)t)cs he thereupon say, “I'inc! 
Let those three countries run the 
world!”? 

He does not. Fifty-seven countries 
are never going to turn the world 
over to three, (k)unt Sforza begins 
the revolt. He ^oposes, to start 
with, a neat little ^leditcrrancan al¬ 
liance of Si:)ain, J'ranee* Italy, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Circcce. With what ultimate 
outcome? Inevitably this: 

'I'he Mediterranean alliance will 
be impelled by its own necessities 
into trying to extend itself to Tur¬ 
key, which is a highly im}x>rtant 
Mediterranean power. It will then 
be drawn into Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
and Iran (Persia), Turkey’s fellow 
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W'lLLiAM Hard has been a 
stiuicnr and reporter of inter¬ 
national affairs for more than 
25 years. His early life and edu- 
ratinn gave him a burning in- 
lernt in the subject that has 
never cooled. Born in New 
York State, of an English 
inorher and American lather, 
he spent most of his boyhood in 
fndui, where liLs father worked 
as a missionary. He atlciuied 
school there and studied at the University 
nf London before returning to America lo 
go to Northwestern University, where he 
lauglit history after graduating. 

in 1918 and 1919 he wrote numerous 
magazine articles on international affairs 
in t he course of the League of Nations fighl; 
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thereafter he traveled on jour¬ 
nalistic missions through Eng¬ 
land, France, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany and Poland. 

Among international meet¬ 
ings that he has covered as 
writer and broadcaster arc the 
C'onference of American Re¬ 
publics at Havana in 192S, the 
London Naval Anns Confer¬ 
ence in 1930, the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, and the 
International Monetary and Economic 
Conference at J.ondon in 1933. 

In Washington, his present headquarters, 
Mr. Hard has kept in close touch with the 
thoughts of men in our State Department 
and in the embassies and legations of other 
countries. 



Mohamnjctlan comradc-coun fries. 
Hut Britain and Russia have what 
ihev consider “vital interests” in all 

i< 

those countries. In all of them, there¬ 
fore, the British-Russian alliance will 
try to repel the Mediterranean al¬ 
liance; and the whole Middle East, 
once more, as so often in the past, 
will be turned into a potential vol¬ 
cano of new wars. 

Every alliance iji a special exclu¬ 
sive for. It automatically produces a 
special answering agaim/. We need 
to move toward uniting the world. 
Alliances divide the world. I'hcv 
are the mast disruptive force known 
to human international society. 1 
submit that in the coming peace we 
.should refrain from alliances our¬ 
selves and also promote the only al¬ 
ternative which in the end can dis¬ 
courage them among others. 


An Equal Vt>ice for All 

The only alicrnativc lo a svstein 
of alliances and counterallianccs is a 
universal world body in wliich all 
nations are represented on a plane 
of complete equality. The Pan- 
American Union is such a body for 
the republics of the \Vcstcrn Hem¬ 
isphere. All 21 American republics 
belong to it. It is not torn apart 
within itself by any alliances, by any^ 
special political groupings, among 
its members. jXforcover, unlike the 
League ol Nations, it contains no 
“upper chamber,” or “council,” in 
whicli the larger powers have seats 
just because they are larger. In the 
Pan-American Union tlicre is just 
one “chamber”; and in it tlic United 
States possesses no larger or higher 
rights than, for instance, Paraguay. 
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Under the growing influence of 
this principle of universality and 
equality in the Pan-American Union 
the United States has withdrawn 
its troops from Nicaragua and Santo 
IDomingo and Haiti and has sur¬ 
rendered its right of intervention 
in Cuba. By such nonimperialistic 
actions the United States has won 
what no other great power in the 
world has won: the confidence of its 
small neighbors. 

Imperialism is a prolific mother 
of wars. The United States can help 
to promote nonimpcrialism through¬ 
out the world; but it can do it only 
in a world body in which complete 
universality and complete equality 
are the guiding lights. 

What duties that world body 
should have 1 shall discuss under 
my Points Two and I’hree. Here I 
only further remark that univer¬ 
sality should include the “bad” na¬ 
tions as well as the “good,” 

Let us look at the cases of Japan 
and Russia. 

In 1917 Japan was a “good” na¬ 
tion. It was fighting against Ger¬ 
many. It was our dear friend. We 
sign^ with it an agreement — the 
Lansing'Ishii Agreement — under 
W'hich we recognized Japanese “spe¬ 
cial interests” in China. In other 
words, Japan was so amazingly 
“good” that we handed the Chinese 
over to its “special” care. 

But Russia! In World War I Rus¬ 
sia was a most exceptionally “bad” 
nation. Tt signed a separate treaty 
of peace with Germany. It intro¬ 


duced Bolshevism and executed 
great numbers of its citizens not for 
crime but for reasons of politics and 
economics. No nation in our times 
was ever so “bad” as Russia was 
then. The Russian government was 
then an international outcast. Today 
the whole free world solicitously and 
affectionately begs Russia to share 
its counsels. Russia now is “good.” 

And Japan now is “bad.” 

lo call a whole people perma¬ 
nently “bad” is not only unchris¬ 
tian and immoral butunhistoricaland 
unwise. I applaud the words recently 
magnificently spoken by Dr. Sun Fo, 
president of the legislative branch 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s free Chinese 
government. I’he Chinese have been 
the world’s greatest victims of Japa¬ 
nese barbarity. They know the Japa¬ 
nese much better than wc know 
them. Yet what does Dr. Sun Fo say.? 

“The Japanese people,” he says, 
“once they are rid of their present 
rulers, who are bringing ruin and suf¬ 
fering and despair to countless homes 
in their own land, will never want to 
undergo another war if they can 
exercise their owp will freely. . . . 
Of a democratic-republican Japin we 
Chinese have no fear. On the con¬ 
trary, we shall be ready and w’illing to 
re-establish normal relations with a 
new Japan wdiose government will be 
democratically constituted and re¬ 
sponsible to the Japanese people as a 
whole. Such a new Japan must and 
will take her rightful place in the 
world community of law-abiding 
and peaceful nations.” 
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In any case, whether a disarmed 
and democratized Japan becomes 
"good” or stays “bad,” Japan will 
continue to be vital to world eco¬ 
nomics and essential to a maximum 
world prosperity. The same sort of 
icmark can be made about a dis¬ 
armed and democratized Germanv. 
"(I’ood” or “bad,” the Germans will 
continue to work and to earn their 
li\ ings; and they will continue to be 
I'.urope’s most useful people in sci¬ 
entific research and in technological 
invention and in industrial procluc- 
don; and it is impossible to imagine 
:i maximum prosperity for the Eu¬ 
ropean crmiinent except in conjunc¬ 
tion with the services of a prosperous 
and cooperating Germany. 

]f this vorld means to have peace, 
it must first have economic well¬ 
being. I do not say that prosperity 
insures peace. 1 do say that poverty 
and depression arc the biggest danger 
to peace. I'hc last depression helixrd 
to give us Hitler. 

Whiles the w'orld and Germany 
were relatively prosperous in the 
years from 1924 to 1928 the repre¬ 
sentation of the Nazi Party, which 
was “the party of discontent,” in the 
German Keiolistag dwindled from 32 
members to 14 and then to 12. When 
the world-wide depression hit Ger¬ 
many in 1929 and 1930, the Nazi 
representation in the Reichstag went 
up to 107. The world-wide depres¬ 
sion grew worse. Unemployment in 
Germany was terrific. By 1932 in¬ 
tense sulfcring had reached virtually 
all classes of the German people. In 


November of that year there was a 
new election. The Nazi representa¬ 
tion in the Reichstag went up to 
196; and two months later Hitler 
was Chancellor. 

'IP^orLI Trade or Ti^orld Ti^ars 

1 CONTEND -that if we are going to 
learn to live logeihcr in this world, 
w'e must first learn to ti'or\ together. 
Therefore: 

Point Two: 

The first dll tv of a World Union of 
all countries shall be to labor toward 
world-wide economic peace and wel¬ 
fare. 

Here 1 am in deep debt to the book 
entitled Economic Union and Durable 
Peace, written bv the eminent Phila- 
delphian Otto Mallcry. 

I^Ir. Mallcry points out: 

That during the last peace vir¬ 
tually every country in the world 
made economic war on all other 
countries. 

That this economic war found its 
expression in excessive governmental 
controls of imports and exports and 
in excessive governmental controls 
of exchanges of currencies between 
country and country and in a multi¬ 
tude of other devices, all inspired 
by the suicidal idea that, if we can 
only sulficiently impoverish all for¬ 
eigners, then w’e ourselves shall be 
rich. 

That one of the reasons why 
Japan embarked upon its proposed 
“^-Prosperity Sphere for Asiatics” 
was the arbitrary and drastic ex¬ 
clusion of Japanese goods from the 
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vast possessions of European powers 
in the Far East. 

That, “if soldiers are not to cross 
international boundaries on missions 
of war, goods must cross them on 
missions of peace.” 

That, as the experienced and dis¬ 
tinguished British statesman Sir Ar¬ 
thur Salter has said, “the economic 
factor constitutes the central prob¬ 
lem of the peace of the world.” 

h'fr. Mallery then draws upon 
his very considerable acquaintance 
with the proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Eabor Oftice. I’his is an 
institution which was establislicd by 
the Peace Conference in i()i9 and 
which has a better record of ac¬ 
complishment than any other inter¬ 
national institution in the world. 
Fifty-four nations belong to it, in¬ 
cluding the United States. 

It is no super-government. It has 
no power to enforce its decisions 
upon the governments that belong 
to it. Its sole power is to draft im¬ 
proved labor standards for the work¬ 
ing pctiple of the world and then to 
recommend those standards to the 
governments back home for ratifica¬ 
tion, The number of ratifications 
so far secured is almost 900. The 
advance thus made in labor standards 
in many parts of the world is notable 
and gratifying. 

Now what is the reason for this 
success? Mr. Mallery finds it in the 
following fact: 

Only one half of the delegates to 
a confe. ence of the International 
Labor Office are strictly govern¬ 


mental. One quarter of them are 
businessmen, suggested to govern¬ 
ments by the business organizations 
of their respective countries. One 
quarter of them are labor men, 
similarly suggested by labor organ¬ 
izations. Thus, while half of the 
delegates can be politicians or diplo¬ 
mats, the other half (employers and 
employes) must come from the prac¬ 
tical working world. 

Mr. Mallery thinks that this prin¬ 
ciple can be extended to the regional 
“Economic Unions” which he pro¬ 
poses to establish among two or more 
countries. 1 think that it is a principle 
W'hich could be introduced immedi¬ 
ately into a general World Union of 
all countries. 

Mr. Mallery quotes from one of 
our most outstanding American busi¬ 
nessmen, Mr. Henry I. Harriman. 
hfr. Harriman has been a leader in 
the light and power indusiry. He has 
been president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
a member of the governing board of 
the Intel national Labor Office. He 
says: 

“In the International Labor Office 
the tripsfrtite form of organization 
(that is, the presence- of business 
delegates and labor delegates as well 
as governmental delegates) has had a 
remarkable effect on both employers 
and workers in all countries repre¬ 
sented. I think that what has thus 
been true of labor questions may well 
be true dt other economic problems 
also." 

To Mr. Harriman's testimony I 
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could add much other similar testi¬ 
mony. 1 accordingly suggest that, 
from the beginning, the World 
Union of all nations shall include, 
from each country, not only repre¬ 
sentatives of government but repre¬ 
sentatives also of finance, of export- 
and-import industries, of labor, and 
of mankind’s basic interest: agricul¬ 
ture. 

suggest, further, anil with em¬ 
phasis, that all these rejirescntatives, 
instead of mceling (like the Coun¬ 
cil and Assembly of the League 
of Nations) only at intcr^als, shall 
meet absolutely continuously. 

What wrecked the great Inter¬ 
national Monetary and Jiconoinic 
fConference of London in 1933? 
Superficially it was wrecked by our 
present U’niled Slates Administration 
which, in a fit of the most extreme 
isolationism, iled away fnjm the very 
lirst rcc]uisile for international eco¬ 
nomic prosperity and peace. That is, 
it declined to try to find any steady¬ 
ing link between the value of the 
American dollar and the value of the 
British pound. 

Fundamentally, how-cver, the Con¬ 
ference was w-rcckcd because it was 
supposed to^do in a few weeks or 
months what can in fact be done, and 
kept done, only in year after year of 
quiet study and intimate accommo¬ 
dation and compromise. 

We can never elfcctivcly negotiate 
cither economic peace or political 
and military peace by fits and starts. 
I’he process has to be as continuous 
as life itself. 


Only Collahoratlonj Ti^itJiout 
Compulsion, Can Succeed 

On' the economic side the World 
Union will have a very long list of 
problems on its hands: 

Import and export taxes. Import 
and export quotas. Proper access by 
all countries to the world’s stores of 
metals and iniiierals. Justice between 
countries which are major producers 
of loods and countries whicli arc 
major consumers. I ’roper investment 
of capital in unilevclopcd countries 
for the true henefil of all countries. 
Proper “freedom of the air” for the 
commercial airplanes of all Hags. 
Relations as stable as possible be¬ 
tween the currencies of all goverii- 
mciils. World-wide action (which is 
the only possible sort of action that 
can be genuinely successful) against 
world - wide depression. 

Nevertheless, exactly like the In¬ 
ternational Lihor Ollicc, the World 
Union sliall have no power to impose 
its economic conclusions upon any 
couniry anywhere. It shall have 
power only to transmit its conclusions 
to all countries and to try to secure 
their adoption bv as many countries 
as can be persuaded to see whatever 
common sense the conclusions may 
contain. I hold that there is strong 
wisdom in a recent report by the 
liconomic Policy Commiticc of the 
American Bankers Association, 
headed by that scholarly financier, 
Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of the Na¬ 
tional City Bank of New York. This 
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report is not isolationistic. It is inter- 
nationalistic. But it is realistic. It 
says: “Some international institution 
to help nations to stabilize their cur¬ 
rencies is desirable.’* 

But it also says; 

“Attempted compulsion by such 
an institution would not be unifying. 
Persuasion and free collaboration, 
based on mutual advantages, offer 
the most promising approach.” 

I contend that it is not only 
undesirable but impossible to lodgt 
any power of compulsion in any 
international world body, political 
or economic; and I fortify that 
argument by citing the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, consisting of 
the five free countries of the British 
Empire: Britain, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand. 

If anv five countries in the world 
have close relationships together, it 
is these. They are the world’s 
greatest miracle of international 
collaboration. They are British po¬ 
litical genius at its climax. Yet it is 
absolutely impossible today to es¬ 
tablish a common government of 
them. Each of them insists upon 
retaining its full legal right to go its 
own way at its own will. In the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva I have seen these countries 
voting against one another on roll 
call after roll call. In the British 
Commonwealth of Nations there is 
nowhere any central supreme co¬ 
ercive power. I thereupon inquire: 

If the five free British countries 
camiot form a central common¬ 


wealth government, how can it be 
thought that the 6o countries of the 
whole world will be able to form a 
world government clothed with 
power to coerce all 6o? I contend 
that the idea is a pernicious delusion; 
and it carries me to my Point Three. 

Commitments jM[ust Lead 
to Dishonor 

Point Three: 

In its strivings toward political* 
and military peace, just as in its 
strivings toward economic peace, 
the World Union, like the Pan- 
American Union, and like the Inter¬ 
national Labor Office, shall require 
no surrender of sovereignty W'hat- 
soever from its- member govern¬ 
ments. It shall not require from them 
any commitments w'hatsoeVer as to 
what they will or will not do at any 
future time. It shall have no power, 
cither through such commitments 
or through an international police 
force, to coerce them into ary 
predetermined course of action. It 
shall consider each threat to peace in 
the immediate circumstances in 
which the threat arises. It shall not 
be obliged to try to secure unanimity 
of answer to the threat;. There shall 
be a unanimous obligation of con¬ 
tinuous common consultation; but 
there shall be utter freedom of 
special action by special individual 
governments to meet special emer- 
gencies in any special manner which 
they may choose. 

1 contend that the history of the 
League of Nations proves abun- 
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dantly that any theory of a World 
Union other than the one above 
outlined is utterly fallacious and is 
productive only of disappointment 
and of disillusionment and there¬ 
upon of a reaction toward that 
worst foe of world peace: cynicism. 

The League of Nations undertook 
to bind its member governments 
10 many commitments beforehand. 
Chief among them was Article Ten 
of the League Covenant. This article 
firmly bound each member govern¬ 
ment to “preserve” against “aggres¬ 
sion” the “territorial integrity” and 
the “political independence” of ev¬ 
ery other member government. 

In 1935 Italy proceeded to invade 
the “territorial integrity” and to 
destroy the “political independence” 
of a certain member of the League, 
Ethiopia. It is now alleged that this 
disaster w'ould not have happened if 
only the United States had been a 
member of the League. 

I note: 

In 1935 the rearmament of Ger¬ 
many was really just beginning. The 
Berlin-Rome Axis had not been 
formed. Germany was not support¬ 
ing Italy. Britain and France and 
Russia wer^ members of the League. 
So I ask: 

Will anybody seriously try to per¬ 
suade anybody else that the British 
and the French and the Russians, 
together, needed us Americans in 
order to be able to stop the Italians? 

The sheer straight historical fact 
is that in 1935* members of the 
League of Nations, some for one rea¬ 


son and some for another, simply 
ratted out of their Article Ten com¬ 
mitment— a commitment written 
in other circumstances in 1919. 

But it is further alleged as follows: 

It may be that the League mem¬ 
bers in 1935 did not need our Ameri¬ 
can physical help. But they needed 
the idealism that only the United 
States could provide. Inoculated with 
that idealism, they would have gone 
forth to war in order to stop the ag¬ 
gression of Italy upon Ethiopia. 

Yes? Then let us consider the 
case of the 1937 Japanese aggression 
upon China. 

Two treaties forlxide that aggres¬ 
sion. One was the League of Nations 
Covenant Treaty, which the United 
States had not signed. The other was 
the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, 
which the United States had vigor¬ 
ously signed; and so had China, Ja¬ 
pan, Italy, Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, Portugal, France and Britain. 
It pledged all signatories to respect 
“territorial and administrative in¬ 
tegrity” and “sovereignty” of Cliina. 

In 1937 the League met at Geneva 
to stop Japan under the League of 
Nations Qwenant Treaty. It arrived 
at nothing that could be called 
action. Japan went on. 

In that same year 1937, the United 
States went to a Nine-Power Treaty 
Conference at Brussels to stop Japan^ 
The Conference orated. It adjourned.. 
It arrived at nothing that could be 
called action. Japan went on. 

I really seriously inquire: 

How can anybody believe that 
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what the United States failed to do 
at Brussels it would have been will¬ 
ing and able to do at Geneva? 

So complete was the failure at 
Brussels that two years later Britain 
went right over from the side of 
China to the side of Japan and signed 
an agreement with Japan declaring 
that “the Japanese forces in China 
have special rcijuircments for the 
purpose of safeguarding their own 
security; and Mis Britannic Majesty’s 
government have no intention of 
countenancing ajiy act prejudicial to 
the attainment ot that object.” 

Am I “attack Britain? I am 
not. 1 am attacking permanent com¬ 
mitments, 1 am saying that tliey 
lead, over ami over again, to wJiat 
can only be called perfidy and dis¬ 
honor. I shall say it now about my 
ow'n country. 

In the course of our history we 
have given three outstanding per¬ 
manent com*mitinents to foreign 
countries. The outcome of all three 
has been extremely embarrassing and 
distressing. 

A. In 1788 we signed with France 
a treaty of “alliance.” It was the 
only “alliance” treaty that we have 
ever signed. Under it France prom¬ 
ised to light lor our independence 
from Britain. France did this; and 
did it successfully. But we. on our 
part, promisetl something, too. We 
promised to “guarantee forever, 
against all other pow'crs,” the French 
possessions in America. Presently the 
British attacked those possessions. 
Simultaneously we made a trade 


treaty with the British which seemed 
to the French to be a violation of our 
trade arrangements with them. The 
“alliance” treaty, which bound us to 
defend the French West Indies, for 
instance, against the British lleet, 
became intolerable to us. In 1798, by 
simple act of Congfess, w'ithout 
French consent, we repealed and 
repudiated it. 

B. In 1882 w'c signed a treaty with 
Korea whereby we undertook to lake 
diplomatic steps if any third country 
should deal “oppressively” with 
Korea. In 1905 Japan dealt with 
Korea certainly “oppressively” by 
conquering it; and in 1910 it further 
dealt with Korea certainly “oppres¬ 
sively” by annexing it. Did w'c take 
any diplomatic steps against japan? 
Absolutely none. On the contrary, 
we w'cre the very lirst government to 
recognize the Japanese conquest of 
Korea by* withdrawing our tliplo- 
matic legation from Korean soil and 
by thus proclaiming to the world 
that Korea, our “ally,” had ceased to 
exist as an independent country. 

C. In 1846 we signed a treaty with 
Colombia whereby we undertook to 
“guarantee” the ‘^sovereignty” of 
Colombia over the Isthngius ol Pan¬ 
ama. 'I’his commitment was in full 
force and vigor in 1903. In that year 
there was an artificially concocted 
revolution on the Isthmus. Did we 
then help Colombia to restore its 
sovereignty over the Isthmus^ We 
did the reverse. We used our armed 
forces to prevetu Colombia from it¬ 
self restoring its sovereignty over 
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ihe Isthmus. For doing so we ulti¬ 
mately paid Colombia an apologetic 
indemnity of $25,000,000. We ac¬ 
knowledged that in changed circum¬ 
stances we had violated a commitment 
given in circumstances long gone hy. 

I think that the United States has 
as high a regard for its word as any 
nation in the world, and if the United 
Stales is capable of breaking its word 
in changed circumstancesso is every 
other nation. 

TA. ‘ ‘International Police 

Force^* Dream - 

But I know that many people say; 
Nations arc difiTereiit now. They 
have learned. London has been 
bombed. Kansas City could be 
bombed. 'I'he world is now one. 
Everybody sees that now w'e must 
have collective security and an inter¬ 
national police force. Nations, from 
now on, will freely keep their words 
— or else the international police 
w'ill make them. 

I am prepared for that argument. 
I will answer it by taking the case of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania: the 
Baltic States. , 

In 1920 Russia recognized the in- 
dependenc? of these states. In 1921 
all three were admitted to the League 
of Nations. In 1922 the United 
States recognized their independence 
and complete sovereignty. Today 
Russia says it is going to annex them. 

The League of Nations is still in 
existence. All its commitments are 
still binding upon all its members. 
Russia is a member. So is Britain. 


So are Canada and South Africa and 
Australia and New Zealand. So is 
Sweden. So are many Latin-Amcrican 
countries. So is France. 

Under Article Ten of the League 
Covenant all these countries must 
‘‘preserve’* the independence and 
sovereignty of the Baltic States. Un¬ 
der the Atlantic Charter, bv Presi- 
dential executive action, the United 
States has undertaken a commit¬ 
ment with no time limit W'hatsoever 
on it, an eternal commitment, in 
favor of “the right of all peoples to 
chcK)se the form of government un¬ 
der which they will live.” 

Let us suppose then that the 
League of Nations and the United 
States have organized an interna¬ 
tional police force. If commitments 
beforehand have any value, and if 
the idea of an international police 
force has any potency or sincerity, 
then, on the day Russia annexes the 
Baltic Stales, the international po¬ 
lice force must land on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic Sea and quell and 
rout the Russian Red Army. 

Who thinks it will be done? Who 
thinks that the British Parliament 
or the American Congress will appro¬ 
priate funds for any such purpose? 

It is possible to imagine an inter¬ 
national (X)lice stopping little wars 
between little countries. But such 
wars — like the one between Bo¬ 
livia and Paraguay — are negligi¬ 
ble. They do the world as a whole 
no important harm. Great wars 
throughout all history have been 
started only by great powers. At the 
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end of this war the great powers 
Gerrnany and Japan will be dis¬ 
armed. TTie remaining great powers 
will be only Russia and Britain and 
the United Slates. Is there a man 
who can actually believe that any 
one of those three will consent to 
the creation of an international po¬ 
lice force capable of subduing its own 
national army, navy and air am? 

Certainly Russia, which is com¬ 
munist, and which lives in constant 
dread of being “encircled” and suf¬ 
focated by the “capitalistic” pow¬ 
ers, will never accept the idea of 
an international |.X)licc force con¬ 
trolled and operated by a wt)rld 
government which the “capitalis¬ 
tic” powers would dominate. 

I’or that one reason, if for no 
other, there is just not going to be 
any world government with an in¬ 
ternational police force able auto¬ 
matically to preserve peace every¬ 
where and always. I’herc is just 
not going to be any world-peace 
machine which will go lick-tock 
whenever there is a threat of war 
and will thereupon cause war to dis¬ 
appear from the earth. ’J’hc United 
States cannot alTord to go to sleep 
on the bosom of any such dream. It 
has to make a practical waking 
choice. It has to choose between 
entering a system of clashing war¬ 
breeding alliances and countcralli- 
ances or, on the other hand, promot¬ 
ing a World Union w'ith no power 
whatsoever except this: 

To try. by comnion continuous 
consultation^ to develop that sense 


of world unity which alone can 
ultimately produce world prosperity 
and world peace. 

A Practical System for Peace 

In the Western Hemisphere we 
have seen w^hat can be done by that 
method. "J'he periodic International 
Conferences of American States, 
w’hich use the l^an-Amcrican Union 
as their central continuous olficc, 
have had no power w'hatsoevcr ex¬ 
cept that of consultation and recom¬ 
mendation. The last Conference, 
held at Lima, Peru, in 1938, adopted 
a memorable “Declaration of the 
Solidarity of America.” But what 
docs that Declaration say? It says 
simply that, if the peace of any 
American republic is threatened, 
then all the American republics will 
])roclaim their solidarity by “co¬ 
ordinating their respective sovereign 
wills by means of the procedure of 
consultation” and “by using the 
measures whicli in each case the 
circumstances may make advisable.” 

That is all. Still only “consulta¬ 
tion.” Still only the measures which 
“circumstances” jpay make advis¬ 
able. Still only the principles whicli 
I am here advocating fer a World 
Union. No commitments before¬ 
hand. No force. No surrender of 
sovereignty. Yet observe the results. 

Little by little, from 1890 to now, 
the American republics have de¬ 
veloped a sense of hemispheric unity 
and a determination toward hemi¬ 
spheric peace unparalleled in his¬ 
tory. We have in this hemisphere the 
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most successful peace system there is. 
I call it our duty and our interest to try 
to extend that system to the world. 

It is our interest because unless 
there is a World Union for the open 
debating of the world’s economic 
and political problems, we shall see 
new alliances and counteralliances 
tearing the world apart again. We 
shall see an aggravatal revival of gov¬ 
ernmental restraints upon interna¬ 
tional trade and wealth which did 
so much to make the last depression 
absolutely incurable except by arti¬ 
ficial governmental expenditures for 
a new world-wide rearmament. 

The world is not one in matters of 
culture or of religion or of forms of 
government but it is obviously one 
in matters of exchanges of commodi¬ 
ties and in matters of exchanges of 
currencies and in matters thereupon 
of depression or prosperity. Our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clordell Hull, 
has proclaimed this fact more ener¬ 
getically and with a larger measure 
of success than any other statesman 
in the world. He has seen clearly that 
there can be no maximum prosj:>erity 
for any one coyntry except along 
with an advance toward greater pros¬ 
perity by ill countries together. He 
has also seen that military peace is 
unattainable in the midst of destitu¬ 
tion and despair. Or, as Mr. Otto 
Mallcry has brilliantly put it, “Peace, 
to be durable, must be endurable.” 

We do not need to talk here of 
American idealism. Let us talk here 
only of American materialism. It is 
to our American material advantage 


to promote world-wide economic co¬ 
operation; and this can best be done, 
I maintain, only through a universal 
World Union in which the idea of 
world unity is every day stressed and 
in which the approaches to a greater 
world unity are every day explored, 

I repeat, though, and I underline 
the repetition, that the existence of 
a World Union should in no way pre¬ 
vent special agreements among spe¬ 
cial powers for special purposes, 
named in detail and limited in dura¬ 
tion. These would not constitute 
general all-out alliances; and they are 
altogether necessary; because, if I 
may again quote Mr. Mallcry, “the 
surest way of getting nowhere is to 
rely on the idea that nations of the 
world must all be brought to agree 
upon the same thing before any one 
of them is to start doing anything.” 

All nations can and should consult. 
But, in any given emergency, as the 
League of Nations sorrowfully dis¬ 
covered, not all nations will act. So it 
is necessary that nations willing to 
act be free to act. 

Therefore, -in what I have said 
against general alliances I would not 
be thought to be in any way hostile 
to special agreements with Britain or 
Russia, or both, for limited periods 
and for limited purposes that can be 
wholly and clearly disclosed and suc¬ 
cessfully defended before the bar of 
the World Union. 

An agreement to keep Germany 
and lapan disarmed for a time? An 
agreement to use the good offices of 
all concerned to promote good feel- 
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ing and trade between Ru5»ia and 
the states along its western border, 
thereby perhaps diminishing Russian 
coercive pressure along that border? 
An agreement to try to use both 
Russian communism and the “capi¬ 
talisms” of Britain and the United 
States in a cooperative effort to 
build up the prosperity of the peo¬ 
ple of China for the bcnclit of tlie 
world in general? An agreement, in 
an emergency, and in known cir¬ 
cumstances, to protect an innocent 
nation against spoliation while the 
circumstances remain the same and 
while the emergency lasts? Why not? 

An agreement, on the other haml, 
to give eternal American srinction 
and protection to every existing 
boundary of the British and Russian 
empires against, for instance, any ef¬ 
fort by tlie Chinese to push Britain 
out of China at Hong Kong or to 
push Russia out of C^^hina in the re¬ 
gion of Mongolia ? No. 

Such agreements should be re¬ 
jected by the United States, 1 think, 
not only for a moral reason but also 
for an utterly practical reason. "I’lic 
search for peace through sanctifying 
all existing international situations 
and through trying to freeze i!ie 
world under the arbitrary domina¬ 
tions of the three surviving great 
powers can never be succe.ssful. In 
similar circumstances in the past the 
world has always wriggled out from 
under, in pain and blood. It will al¬ 
ways, in similar circumstances, do so. 

Dr. Carlos Martins, Brazilian Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, lias 


stated the whole problem utterly 
conclusively: 

He says that the great powers, if 
they consider only themselves, can 
produce only universal wars. They 
can produce peace only if they coop¬ 
erate with a world-wide system of 
liberty. In no other way can they win 
the necessary confidence, consent and 
support of the rest of the world. 

I crave for the United States the 
honor — and the advantage — of be¬ 
ing the first great power fully to 
realize that truth and fully to act on 
it. We have stopix:d being a bully in 
this hemisphere. Why should we 
start being a bully in the others? 

No alliances. A World Union. 
To work toward more wealth, more 
peace for the world. Special, agree¬ 
ments for the special circumstances 
of special emergencies of clear justice. 
But a W'orld Union to scrutinize, the 
justice of tlio.se agreement.s and to 
bring the world mind to bear iiixjn 
them. And the United States, non- 
iiufjerialist, nonaggressive, giving that 
mind the liopc and the vigor that 
only a great ])owcr of that character 
can give it. ,• 

We should do no less, I think — 
and no more. « 

Rkadkr.s wiio wish to distribute re¬ 
prints of this article may have them at 
the following special rates: 

100 reprints $1.25 postpaid 

50 “ .75 “ 

25 “ .50 “ 

10 ** .25 “ 

Address "Reprint Department, The 
Reader* s Digest, Pleasanwille, N. Y. 
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HE following is the most remarkable letter, among over 8000, re¬ 
ceived as a result of the Contest announced in the [une Digest, 
soliciting specific complaints on “What’s Wrong with Management?” 
It was written by a man whose prize-winning entry appeared in the 
October issue of The Reader’s Digest. 


-, Pa. 

October 15,1943 

Dear Sirs: 

Many things have happened here 

at the-Company since I first 

sent you my letter on “What’s 
Wrong with Management?” I con¬ 
tinued being an active member of 
my Union, being clectctl Pinancial 
Sccrctaty, member of the Victory 
Production Committee, member of 
the Negotiating Committee and 
Shop Steward. These activities kept 
me busy and also educated me to the 
point where 1 realized that Collec¬ 
tive Bargaining was not a one-sided 
alfair, but one in which Common 
Sense, Reasoning, Honesty and Fair 
Play were the ruling factors. In all of 
my discussions 'with Management, 
I would ar^ue like Ile’l if I knew in 
my Heart and Soul that I was right, 
but I was w'illing to admit to being 
wrong, if proven so. I Irieil to be 
as Honest and Sincere as 1 possibly 
could. 

On Sept, 4, 1943, I received a 
phone call from the Assistant Gen¬ 
eral Superintendent, Mr. Blank, 
asking me to come to his home that 
evening to talk over a personal mat¬ 


ter with him. I went, and he came 
right to the point and told me that 
llic top Management of the Com¬ 
pany had come to realize tliat Some¬ 
thing was wrong somewhere on the 
ladder between the lowest paid 
worker and the highest Officials of 
the Plant. He stated that the Offi¬ 
cials in the Management were so 
busy that they had lost contact with 
the workers of the Plant. Manage¬ 
ment had come to tlie decision that 
it was necessary to appoint a Labor 
Counselor, who would be directly 
responsible to the lop Management 
of the Company. It required a man 
w'ho was Honest, Unafraid, Sincere, 
Reasonable and one who could be 
Trusted. He askctl me to take the 
Job. 

WclIl You could have knocked me 
over with a feather. 1 tliankcd him 
for considering me, but reminded 
liim that I had not even a full High 
School education, and no College ed¬ 
ucation at all, and that I felt that he 
and Management had very highly 
overrated me and I felt sure that the 
Company needed someone who had 
more education than me. 

Mr. Blank laughed and pointed 
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out that most of the Officials of the 
-Plant were men who had worked 
their W'ay up from the ranks. He told 
me that he had no College training 
and the fact of the matter was that 
only one of the High Officials was a 
College graduate and that this Offi¬ 
cial had worked his way through 
College. Mr. Blank told me that if 
I thok the Job I would discover that 
Management was a firm believer in 
Democracy and that they Judged 
men on their words and actions 
rather than on the number of Di¬ 
plomas they had. He also said that 
Management and Union had held 
several (xinfercnces anti that they 
had jointly agreed that 1 was to be 
offered the Job. 

I rrict with the Union Officials and 
they told me the same things. Both 
sides insisted that I was not to be a 
Stooge but was just to play fair anti 
be Honest. Both sides agreed that 
sometimes my decisions were bound 
to be against them, but as long as 1 
was fair, they would be Men and 
accept it. 

Well, with the workers trusting 
me, the Company trusting me and 
the Union Officmls trusting me, 1 
could do nothing but accept the Job. 
I warned them that mavbe I 
couldn’t do it, but 1 was not afraid 
to try. 

I went to work on Sept. lo, 1943. 
BUT, with so many things on my 
mind I liad completely forgotten 
about writing an Article for Read¬ 
er’s Digest s “What’s Wrong with 
Management” series. On Sept. 17, 


1943,1 received a letter from Read¬ 
er’s Digest with a check lor 100 Dol¬ 
lars and a notice informing me that 
my Article w’ould appear in the 
October Issue. Well, I think my 
Heart sank down around the base 
ment somewhere, but I decided that 
the only fair thing to do was to tell 
Mr. Blank and the Company all 
about it. 

Before I could do so, however. 
Reader’s Digest was sent to its Sub¬ 
scribers and that evening one of the 
Officials of the Company in reading 
through it iliscovcred my Article 
and immediately recognized it as 
pertaining to our Pkint, but did not 
know who hatl written it. 'I’hc fol¬ 
lowing morning, the Management of 
the Plant held a Conference about 
the conditions described in my Arti¬ 
cle and decided to do something 
about it. 'J'hey called me in and told 
me about the article and said my 
first Job would be to overcome such 
conditions, and in the future see that 
things like this did not happen 
again. ( I hcy never dreamed that I 
was the Author of this Article.) 

I then told them^that in all fair¬ 
ness 1 felt tliat it was my duty lo 
explain to them that I hid written 
the y\rlicle and that I felt I should 
resign and go back to my former 
Job. Mr. Blank told me that I was 
foolish for talking this way, and told 
me that I would be in a better posi¬ 
tion to correct these kind of Mistakes 
as I already knew about them, fie 
said, “You see my boy, That is the 
Essence of Democracy, Admitting 
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your Mistakes and then trying to 
correct them.” 

Well, I ask you, where in the world 
could a story such as mine happen, 
except in the U.S.A.? Where could 
a poor man with not much Educa" 
lion ever get such a chance as mine? 
Isn’t my story proof that Democracy 
is worth fighting for? Doesn’t it 
prove that men who are Free Born 
uiitk^r Democracy, who are firm in 
ihcir convictions and are not afraid 
to fight for their rights, are respected 
and Honored? I have at times been 
very critical of the policies of both 
Labor and Management and many 
times I have been wrong, and proba¬ 
bly unjust, and yet the Fair and 
Honest men at the top of these two 
groups have given me a chance to 


, There is no experience like making 
a dash for the 5:?.o out of New York’s 
Penn Station and being told by the 
conductor, when he. comes to punch 
your ticket, that ydu’re on the wroiig 
train. This happened to a friend of ours 
recently, but there was a happy ending. 
The conductor took the next com¬ 
muter’s ticket and said, “You're on the 
wrong train, too. Mister.” Then he 
added jovially, “Or maybe I am.” He 
wasn’t half so jovial, though, when he 
found out that he was. —TheNem Yorker 

5^; When New York’s meat supply was 
at its lowest, an apartment housewife 


work out a middle course, to bring 
peace, harmony and good-will in 
the interest of the Common Cause 
between the Management and Labor 
of this Plant. 

Everything now depends on me 
and I hope that God will surely be 
with me and Help and Guide me. 

Thanking you for your very kind 
Interest in placing before the Ameri¬ 
can people some of the faults of 
Democracy so that they can be 
corrected. 

Yours very truly, etc. 

P.S. Thanks for the loo Doliai 
Check. It paid my Doctor and Hos¬ 
pital Bill. You see we have just had 
a new baby boy (2 boys and i girl 
in all). 


managed to find u roast of beef for 
Sunday dinner. As it cooked, its deli¬ 
cious and compelling odor drifted up 
the apartment clilTs and brought a man 
to his window across the courtyard. He 
sniffed hungrily for a minute and then 
yelped in agony, “Whoever’s cooking 
roast beef, for God’s sake, shut your 

window! ’’ — Comributed by M. Ulakeslee 

Eighteen cases of dogs eating their 
own license tags have been reported by 
New Yorkers. Dog tags used to Idc 
made of hard rubber, but now they arc 
made of soy beans. The dogs have just 
got on to it. — The New Yorkfr 
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Condensed froni Collier’s 
Philip Harkjns 


I N A New York hotel a young 
Canadian waited for his sur¬ 
geon’s phone call. He would 
never see again unless a small section 
of cornea recently removed from 
another human eye could be found 
and transplanted in his. 

The cornea is about the size of a 
dime. Its transparent, paper-thin 
layers curve over iris and pupil like 
the crystal on a watch. 

An eye, with its perishable gift of 
light still intact, is not easily ob¬ 
tained. It must come from a person 
, who has just died, one who has ex¬ 
pressed his desire to give up an eye 
so that a blind man may see; or from 
a person whose eye has had to t>c 
removed because of injury not af¬ 
fecting the cornea. It may come by 
air from another city, if carefully 
packed in ice; but surgeons prefer 
not to wait longer than 12 hours be¬ 
fore using it. 

At last came word that the surgeon 
I wl secured a good corneal graft. 
BUT, wioung man’s heart pounded 
mind I lial hope. The next few hours 
about writingswer to the question that 
er’s Digest s ‘ '• him for years: Would 
Management” sei;e again? Would this 


most delicate of all eye operations- 
be successful? 

The first operation was over in 20 
minutes. Two weeks later the band¬ 
ages were removed and the miracle 
had happened! Through the small, 
clear window placed in one eye, he 
could clearly see the surgeon’s fingers 
held before him, the smile on the 
nurse’s fiice. 

The patient rested for a month. 
Then the operation was repeated on 
his other eye. 

Three months later the surgeon 
received a Christmas eard from Can¬ 
ada. It read: ”1 have just passed the 
eye examination for the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Air Force.” 

The surgeon who performed this 
operation. Dr. Rrmon Castroviejo, 
has done over 500 “corneal trans¬ 
plants” at the Columbia ^Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York. About 
90 percent have been successful. - 

In every case where sight is re¬ 
stored by corneal transplant, the re¬ 
sults seem miraculous to the blind 
patient and to the layman. I was 
present when a shipyard worker re¬ 
turned to an eye surgeon’s office for. 
examination several weeks after a 
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successful transplant. He said, “Gee, 
when that steel splinter hit me I 
iliougbt, ‘It’s all over, I’ll never sec 
out of that eye again.’ They all 
thought so at the yards, but tlie 
Doc there knew about corneal trans- 
jilant. Now look at my eye.” 

1 looked. Right in the center of 
the eye, just over the pupil, was a 
small, clear scpiare. “That’s my win¬ 
dow,’’ the shipyard worker said. “I 
can see just as good through it as 1 
can with the eye that wasn’t hit. 
Why, the fellas come up to me ail the 
time and just stare and shake their 
heads. Gee, Doctor, they think you’re 
a miracle worker.” 

Ten years ago a successful corneal 
transplant was very much a miracle. 
I’hen a sihall group of eye surgeons, 
I’udor Thomas in England, Filatov 
in Russia, Elschnig in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Ramon Castroviejo in the 
United States, began to reap the 
harvest of long years of experiment. 

For centuries men had dreamed of 
such an operation. In 1798 a French 
surgeon, Pcllicr de Quengsy, had 
fried sewing a glass disk into the 
foggy cornea of a blind man’s eye. It 
tlidn’t work; the human .-yc couldn’t 
tolerate such a harsh substance. 
Through the 19th century surgeons 
experimented with grafts from ani¬ 
mals’ eyes. That didn’t work cither. 
The piece of animal cornea gradually 
deteriorated. But the surgeons re¬ 
fused to admit defeat, began the 
dehcate, complicated task of using 
grafts from human eyes. 

Today, in almost every big city 


/p 

in the United States, there are eye 
surgeons who perform this difficult 
operation. At ihe Manhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital a prominent New 
York surgeon is reaching colleagues 
the technique so that they may op¬ 
erate on soldiers blinded in the war. 
Eye surgeons irained in the United 
Slates arc iloiiig successful corneal 
transplants in Br.izil, Colombia, Ar¬ 
gentina, Cuba, Panama. 

Corneal transplant is by no means 
a cure for all of blindness. Less 

than 20 of eveiy too blind people have 
corneal defects that could be helped 
by the operation. 

'I’hougli corneal transplant can be 
a very expensive operation, the best 
eye surgeons in New York perform 
it for the impoverished blind free of 
charge, at the city's famous eye 
clinics. But because of the scarcity of 
grafts, rich and poor alike must often 
wait a long time. When a clear cor¬ 
nea linallv is secured, sometimes as 
many as three grafts can be made 
from it. 

The operation is a work of art in 
miniature, measured in millimeters. 
Everything is done on an incredibly 
small scale. The instruments look 
like an elaborate manicure set; the 
clamps that hold back the eyelids 
are so small they arc called “mos¬ 
quito clamps.” 

A small lamp throws a circle of 
light on the blind, motionless, anes¬ 
thetized eye. The surgeon deftly 
hooks the mosquito clamps on the 
eyelids, tics them back with silk 
thread. 


— THAT THE BLIND MAY SEE 
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The surgeon, wearing a pair of 
magnifying glasses, studies the pa- 
fient’s cloudy cornea. ‘T think we’ll 
need a graft of five millimeters,” he 
says. That’s a piece of cornea one 
fifth of an inch square. The trans¬ 
plant is always very small, because 
the patient’s eyeball might collapse 
if the entire cornea were removed. 

The surgeon’s gloved fingers pick 
up an instrument that ends in two 
tiny, adjustable parallel blades shaped 
like the double runners of a sled. He 
places this knife on a sterile ruler, ad¬ 
justs the blades to exactly five milli¬ 
meters and makes them fast. He can 
now cut identical sections, correct to 
one loooth of an inch, first in the 
patient’s eye, then in the dona ted eye. 

First he delicately cuts the out¬ 
lines of the five-millimeter square in 
the cloudy cornea. Then, dipping a 
needle in and out of the cornea, he 
sews a loose web of thread around 
and over the outlined square. This 
web is so patterned that, when drawn 
taut later, it will hold the tiny trans¬ 
plant firmly in place. 

The glistening operating room is 
quiet except for the hum of the ven¬ 
tilator. We observers draw closer 
while the surgeon, working with 
special small knives and scissors, snips 
free the little square of cloudy cornea 
and lifts it out. 

Now, from the donated eye, he 
neatly cuts out a transplant identical 
in size with the bed prepared in the 
patient’s eye. An eye for an eye. 
The surgeon lifts the tiny piece of 
dear cornea with a small spatula. 


Then he slips the clear graft into the 
hollow square — a perfect fit. Over 
the transplant he pulls taut the web 
of silk thread, deftly ties a knot at 
one side, and it’s all over. 

The patient now has a window of 
clear cornea that will let light Hash 
through to the retina. Sometimes, 
indeed, the light has flashed through 
while the patient was on the operat¬ 
ing table and from under the sheets 
and towels has suddenly come the 
excited cry, “I can see!” 

But in any case the patient’s eyes 
are swathed in a black silk bandage. 
For about ten days he will lie flat on 
his back, his head perfectly still. On 
the sixth day the stitches will be re¬ 
moved. On the 14th day the band¬ 
age comes off and, if all has gdne well, 
he sees again. 

Corneal transplant is now an ev¬ 
eryday occurrence. Yet it will always 
remain a miracle. 

The Dawn Society, formed three years 
ago by Theodore Olsen, is the only organi¬ 
zation that acts as a clearinghouse for avail¬ 
able corneas to be used in this difficult 
operation. The Society keeps a list of blind 
applicants, but it is always far greater than 
the supply. Applicants must, furnish the 
opinion from a competent eye specialist 
that the transplant can be expected to 
bcnclit. 

Hundreds of pledges have been signed 
by persons who want to give their eyes at 
death through the Society. Thousands 
more are needed. An identification card 
authorizes any attending physician, at the 
pledger’s death, to see that the corneas are 
sent to the Dawn Society, 825 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 



OurDeebDatk Seo'etsin 

LATIN AMERICA 

By Hugh Butler u. S. Sciintor i'ruin Nebraska 


I iiA\'E returned from 20,000 miles 
of inquiring travel in 20 Central 
and South American countries, 
astonished and appalled that our 
( iood Neighbor policy — backed by 
six thousand million U. S. dollars — 
lias widely become a hemispheric 
handout that is neither good nor 
neighborly. 

I found that thoughtful Latin 
Americans arc as alarmed at this as 
I became. Everywhere long-time 
friends of the U. S. warned me: “You 
can’t buy good will.” 

“You hand us a few million dol¬ 
lars for sewers,” said a busine.ssman, 
“and you say: ‘Let us be good neigh¬ 
bors.’ 1 don’t think it can be done 
that wav.” 

Others, less friendly, more sus¬ 
picious, pass around the piirase: "Be¬ 
ware of North Americans bearing 
gifts.” 

One Latin-Amcrican editor said: 
“Six billion dollarsl I’here arc 120,- 
000,000 people in Latin America. 
T hat is $50 apiece. If our friendship 
were actually for sale, $50 would not 
be enough. But *if we would sell it, 
$50 would be too much.” 

But th€ WPA’s, PWA’s, NYA’s 


and b'SA’s which we have set up un¬ 
der one guise or another in Latin 
America have already entangled us 
in a vicious circle. Spending at the 
present rate, we are mistrusted as the 
economic Colossus of i he North. Yet 
if we stop vve will be blamed — and 
hated — for the economic collapse 
that will inevitably follow. 

“Cut oil the dollars,” said our 

American Ambassador in another 

country, “and the boom that our 

money has made here would break 
* 

within 24 hours; there might be a 
revolution within 48!” 

In 1041, the national budgets of 
the 20 Central and South American 
countries totaled $1,067,000,000. 
Our six-billion-dollar on tlay is spread 
over three years. It does not include 
all the untold sums wc have spent in 
these countries for gocKls, food.^and 
raw materials. Bur that six billion 
dollars of spe?nling, lending and giving 
is over twice as much per year from the 
U. S. Treasuiy as these countries spend 
out of their own treasuries on them- 
selves. 

The spcmling itself is carried on 
by a dozen or more agencies of the 
U. S. government. They operate 
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more than 12,000 projects of some 
1000 different types. 

llie most disturbing fact about 
this vast program of spending is that 
it is necessary to go to Latin Ameri¬ 
ca to find out much about it. The 
story has been withheld from the 
American people. The nature and 
cost of the multifarious projects have 
not been publicly discussed for ap¬ 
proval or disapproval by the tax¬ 
payer. It is even diflicult for a mem¬ 
ber of the U. S. Senate to get all the 
facts and be sure that the facts he 
gets are wholly complete and ac¬ 
curate. The entire record of under¬ 
takings and promises in Latin Amer¬ 
ica needs to be brought from under 
this cloak of secrecy and publicly 
aired and debated. 

American money is being spent to 
stock the streams and lakes of Vene¬ 
zuela with game lish. We have a 
“fishery” mission in Mexico. As “part 
of the In ter-American program for 
development of hemispheric re¬ 
sources,” we paid for a fish survey in 
the ocean adjacent to Panama. 

Reminiscent of the WPA’s writers’ 
projects and “Guide-Book series,” 
we are financing the preparation of a 
handbook on the South American 
Indians; a “Guide to Official Publi¬ 
cations of Latin America”; a “Law 
Guide and Center of Latin American 
Legal Studies.” 

We are paying for a “Survey of 
Collections of Latin-American Mu¬ 
sic”; also for the “Preparation of 
Bibliographies of Latin-American 
Music.” We put up the cash “to 


Record Folk Music in the Other 
American Republics.” 

Some years ago Peru and Ecuador 
got into conflict. In the ensuing dif¬ 
ficulty, Ecuador’s province of El Oro 
suffered severely. The damage has 
never been repaired. We are now’ 
doing it. This enterprise, we are 
told, “ranges from immediate relief 
for returning refugees to subsistency 
firming projects. The rehabilitation 
program includes health and sanita¬ 
tion as well as improvement of trans¬ 
portation and other productive 
facilities.” 

'fo keep our spending program go¬ 
ing requires legions of Lk S. agents. 
In several cities I had trouble secur¬ 
ing hotel accommtKlalions. In each 
case the answer was the same. Rooms 
were filled by employes of the U. S, 
government. ;\t the time of my visit 
there were 674 federal workers at¬ 
tached to our Embassy in Mexico 
C^iiy. Our Ambassador in another 
country told me that the influx be¬ 
came so great that he was obliged to 
set up a sort of clearinghouse at the 
Embassy to get some semblance of 
order in their separate comings and 
goings. Our govcrnment|s represent¬ 
atives are so numerous in Brazil that 
they arc called “The U. S. Expedi¬ 
tionary Force.” 

But the size of our spending op¬ 
eration is no less alarming than the 
manner of it. The people of Latin 
America are proud. They naturally 
desire to be the architects of their 
own future. We, however, treat them 
like mendicants; seduce than, with 

. ‘•■if»'j.. 
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boondoggles; make it plain that, 
whether they like it or not, we aim 
to do them over in our image. 

Nowhere is this fact more dis- 
riiptively apparent than in the mat¬ 
ter of wages. By American standards, 
wages in Latin America arc very 
lf)W. But so arc living costs. Workers 
in most places do not prefer to earn 
more, ^’hey prefer to work less. 'Ihat 
is what we are helping them to do. 

Wagfs paid to l..atin-American 
workers on U. S. projects run from 
three to seven times as high as the 
prevailing wages. In the Dominican 
Republic, the prevailing wage is 70 
cents a day. We pay the Dominicans 
$3 to $5 a day. In I^iraguay, the pre¬ 
vailing wage is 60 cents a day. Wc 
pay the Paraguayans S3 to S5 a day. 
Bolivia’s average is ()o cents a day. 
We pay the Bolivians from $() to SS. 
Brazil has an average of $t.8o. We 
pay from $5 to Sio. 

As a result, the laborer — getting 
a week's pay for a day’s work — 
pockets it at the end of the dav and 
lavs oil for a week. l.ahor turnoN cr is 
tremendous. 

“'I’hc wage rate here is 60 cents a 
day,” a Costa Rican employer told 
me. “Your goxernment moved in 
a!id pays 3^2.50 a day. My employes 
quit and start working for you. But 
you aren’t helped any because they 
only work a day a week. And we are 
all losers because those who don’t 
work for you arc envious and sullen.” 

We are told that this is “the Good 
Neighbor Policy in deeds.” Some of 
the de^s are worth examining. 


Honduras is about the size of 
Nebraska. It has only 1,100,000 pop¬ 
ulation. Thanks to soil and climate, 
it could support from five to ten 
times that number. Starvation is un¬ 
known. At present, with a favorable 
trade balance, the countrv is more 
than normally well oil. Nevertheless, 
in Honduras our money is being 
spent on a road-building project “de¬ 
signed to tide a banana-growing area 
over an uncmployincnt crisis.” 

1 saw these Honduran project- 
workers of ours. J/abor-saving ma¬ 
chinery is barred because it would 
make feu er jobs. Picks and shovels, 
wielded in the best WI’A style, are 
the order ol the day. If these roads 
endure, future generations of Hon¬ 
durans may bless us. The present 
generation, however, travels mostly 
bv burro and oxcart, 'fherc arc fewer 

aT 

than 3500 automobiles in the entire 
country. 

But this is by no means all of oui 
spending story in tlondliras. The 
Honduran government has not seen 
fit to go in for agricultural develop¬ 
ment. But the aim of the U. S. is “to 
provide benefits for the long range 
while solving problems of immediate 
concern.” As a starter, the purchase 
of 3500 tracts of land was arranged. 
On these tracts, as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble, we are “resettling" farmers. To 
.see them through their first 20 years 
“until they are self-supporting,” 
credits are extended by the Bank of 
Honduras. But back of the Bank of 
Honduras is the U. S. Treasury to 
the tune of $2,700,000 Export-Im- 
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port credits. Thus, at our expense, 
we are doing for Honduran agricul¬ 
ture wliat Honduras has not under¬ 
taken at its own expense. 

Tiny El Salvador’s U. S.-financed 
road building is describal in WPA 
phrases as aimed “to give work-relief 
to 2000 unemployed.” 

There appears to be no visible 
connection between what we do to 
and for these countries and what 
they are financially able to do for 
themselves. 

Take Cuba. The U. S. bought all 
of last year's Cuban sugar crop: 
5158,000,000. Our purchases from 
Cuba this year will probably total 
$200,000,000. Cuba is having a boom. 
Yet the urge to boondoggle is too 
strong to be suppressed. While there 
I motored on the Central Highway 
which runs from Havana through 
the w'ealihy plantation countryside 
across the Island. It appeared to me 
to be a first-class road. Hut on the 
pretext that it might some day serve 
a useful military purpose — though 
it never has — it is now to be greatly 
widened, new pavements laid down 
and the proper decorations installed 
to make it an American-class boule¬ 
vard. The money — reportedly sev¬ 
eral million dollars — comes from 
lend-lease. 

Some of our contributions have an 
emotional angle. It must have been 
lor sentimental reasons that we gave 
ten sub-chasers to Cuba when, for 
'j^|<^g^|.'.bs, it would seem likely 
racy wimld liave been more useful in 
the An^erican navy. 


To ease Ecuador's hurt pride at 
possessing, in times like these, no 
navy, our sympathetic agents se¬ 
cured a number of private yachts 
which had been taken over in the 
U. S. by our government. They were 
fitted out and shipped, gratis, to 
Ecuador. Now they ride handsomely 
at anchor in the river at Guayaquil, 
1^0 miles from the sea. 

How little is expected from Latin 
America in support of these manifold 
undertakings insults both their self¬ 
concern and our intelligence. 

Latin America’s need for improved 
health is undeniable. The same is 
true of large areas of the U. S. Here, 
certainly, is an area w'herc, with the 
U. S. furnishing every possible as¬ 
sistance in training personnel and in 
putting our experience at the service 
of these neighbor nations, w'e have a 
right to expect that Latin America 
should bear a large share of the actual 
financial burden. 

For health and sanitation proj¬ 
ects in Ecuador (pop. 3,200,000) the 
U. S. has made an outright gift of 
$2,160,000. Ecuador contributes 
nothing. Nevertheless, we confer on 
the city of Quito (pop^ 150,000) a 
100-bed hospital. A 200-bed ma¬ 
ternity hospital similarly financed is 
next on the list. 

For health and sanitation proj¬ 
ects — drainage, malaria prevention, 
sanitary improvements — we have 
made a $750,000 outright gift to 
Guatemala. Guatemala’s contribu¬ 
tion is $19,300. We are nonetheless 
going 
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general hospital in Guatemala City 
(|X)p. 167,000). 

For similar projects we have given 
Honduras $500,000. Honduras 
matches that with $7260. To start 
ofl with, we are building a 100-bed 
hospital in Choluteca (pop. 12,000). 

I’hus, with little pain to anybody 
hut the U. S. taxpayer, no less than 

major hospitals are already under 
construction or planned in Latin 
America. Nearly 200 health centers 
and dispensaries are under way or 
projected. For none of these gifts for 
Jiculth and sanitation is any Latin- 
Aincrican country obligated to repay 
ilie U. S. so much as a red cent. The 
physical well being of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca’s 120,000,000 people appears to 
have beeu*madc a first charge on the 
U. S. Treasury. 

How much of a responsive glow 
llicse warm deeds stir among Latin 
Americans is doubtful. The recently 
appointed Mexican Ambassador to 
the Argentine has likened our Good 
Neighborism to the exploits of Don 
Quixote — symbolizing generous 
but more-than-a-little addlepated ir¬ 
responsibility. • 

1 visited one country which — 
like numeroif^ others — is in default 
on loans from private U. S. banks. 
The defaulted loan, in this case, is 
$81,000,000. That unpaid sum, how¬ 
ever, has not restrained our cash 
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dispensers. The Export-Import Bank 
recently extended $30,000,000 of 
credits from the U. S. till. 

Whereupon our somewhat hard¬ 
bitten American Ambassador con¬ 
cluded that this was a propitious 
time to bring up again the matter of 
the defaulted loans. He went to the 
president of this country and asked 
for a three percent token payment. 
Weeks of negotiation followed. The 
president finally agreed to make a 
payment, not of three but of two 
percent — but only if the Ambassa¬ 
dor guaranteed to more than cover 
the amount by getting increased 
lend-lease aid. 

The answer to all this is not to 
scrap the Good Neighbor Policy. 
The answer is to make it authenti¬ 
cally good neighbor. Neighborliness 
is a two-way proposition. We should 
stop trying to be Rich Uncle to 
Latin America. We should insist 
that, according to their ability to 
pay, what we do for the nations of 
Latin America is matched, dollar for 
dollar, by what Latin America does 
for itself. This is not merely sound 
sense from the standpoint of our 
own interests. It is sound sense for 
the interests and self-respect of Latin 
America. When we begin to make 
that our first aim, then we will begin 
to merit the respect we have not 
won and cannot buy. 


OUR DEEP DARK SECRETS IN LATIN AMERICA 






WEARY wartime commuter wired his boss: “Will 
not be at office today. Am not home yesterday yet.” 



To inrn faoinv death in coiiihat, 
Cvod iiB very near and personal 




Condensed from Air Facts * Frederic Sondern^ 


Jr. 


bomber pilot was telling w’ilh the Doc bending over me. No- 
about his rcluin from a mis- body knows yet how I got out that 
sion. As tlic plane touched the window.” 


ground on landing, there had been a lie hesitated for a moment, and 
shattering roar. One of the bomb- then added, “Nfy theory, of course, 
toggles under the wing liati failed to is that the Lord pulled a fast one.” 
release i.s lniulcn oyer the He said that very seri- 

target. I lie bomb liad ously. anil the llicrs who 

stayed there, unnoticed, listening noddeil 

until the shock of landing^ -■ ' , agreement. 'I’here was no 

shook it loose. It had skc])licisin. Most fliers are 

ploded on the runway and convinccil God has a lot to 

the plane had caught fire with getting them out 

like a torch. ... '■ of their tightest scrapes. 

“I was still conscious,” said the Another bomber pilot was very 
pilot, “and I tried to get through the explicit to me about his,experience, 
little wintlow next to my sScat. “When the ack-ack hit us,” he 


Flames licked at my back and legs. 
I got hallway through, but the 
chute on niy hack wedgeil me in. 1 
had to go back into the fire and try 
to get it off. But 1 couldn’t. .My lin¬ 
gers were numb, 'i'hc last thing I 
rememher was shouting, ‘Flea.se 
help me, Ciotl!’ Anil the next thing 
I knew 1 was lying on the ground, 

Fhgpehic S<i.NiiiiHN, Jh., ^raclui-ited from 
Harvard in 19^2 and went tu luiropc as a cor- 
respundcnl for the McClure NLWsp.'iper Svndi- 
cale. After reporting events in Cermany and 
Austria for five years he became tiic syiidicaic's 
foreign ed..or. Now a roving editor of 'I'he 
Reader's Digest, Mr. Sondern has been in 
Africa for ihc jiast several mouths. 


said, “both cngine.s conked out ami 
we heatled for the sea. I began to 
pray. \N’ell, that was the last 1 knew 
until 1 came to in the water. 1 was in 
had shape. My Teg was gone below 
the knee, the water was reil allaroiind, 
and 1 knew Fd bleed \o death in a 
few milUiLes. 'I'h.cn somcl hing nudged 
me. Believe it or not, it was u piece 
of ply board witli the plane’s first-aid 
kit on it. I got the tourniquet out ol 
it, and my co-pilot helped me get the 
thing on and stop the bleeding. An¬ 
other plane came along and dropped 
a life raft, and four hours later we 
were picked up by a rescue launcii< 




THERE ARE NO ATHEISTS IN THE SKIES 


If you don’t call that a miracle. I’d 
like to know what is. God had some¬ 
thing to do with that, mister.” 

J know how he felt. One day I was 
;i passenger in a medium bomber over¬ 
loaded with supplies, and with three 
Ollier passengers beside the regular 
t rew, when a dozen Me-io9’s came 
al us. It was too late to do anything 
.(bout it. We were easy game. The 
waist'gunner grinned at me. “I guess 
diis is it,” he shouted over the roar 
of die engines as he gi ipped his firing 
bandies and swung the guns into line, 
but 1 wasn’t paying much attention. 
1 was trying to remember how to 
j>ray. I hadn’t in a long time — not 
since I was a kid, in fact. But it was 
a pretty good effort, at that. It cer¬ 
tainly was sincere. And then I no¬ 
ticed that the gunner’s lips were 
moving too. 

At the last moment, something 
must have scared the German squad¬ 
ron. Perhaps their fuel w'as too low 
lor a scrap. Anyway, they suddenly 
turnetl and streaked off. The gunner 
and 1, very deliberately, got out 
cigarettes and lit |hem. He was a 
hard-bitten youngster from South 
Boston, very^ tougli and very effi¬ 
cient. We just smoked for a while. 
“Did you pray?” I finally asked him. 
“You’re damned right I did,” was 
the answer. And after another puff, 
he added, “Most of us do.” 

The gray-haired Padre smiled 
when I told him the story. “Yes,” 
he said, “you. find that there aren’t 
many atheists among our fliers. Fac- 
ii^ in combat they find that 
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God is very near and personal. 
When they first arrive from the 
training schools they’re often a little 
chary of going to church. They seem 
to feel that godliness isn't quite in 
line with being a hero.. But most of 
them change pretty quickly. Come 
to Mass tomorrow and you’ll see 
what I mean.” 

The church, that Sunday morn¬ 
ing, w'as the camouflage net over an 
anti-aircraft battery. The altar was 
a rough plank. 'I’hc only music was 
the angry drone of lighters warming 
up on the field nearby. But there 
was never a s|X)t more consecrated 
by the earnestness of worshipers. 
In the bronzed, hard young faces of 
those kneeling men was an intent 
sincerity that didn’t flicker for an 
instant during the entire service. 
I’liis was no compulsory Church Pa¬ 
rade, of the kind that most soldiers 
detest. It was, as the Padre had said, 
very personal. 

But the “kids” do more than go 
to church. They take their belief 
with them in their planes and on 
their missions. On a B-24, one of the 
ships that have flown the most dan¬ 
gerous missions over Italy, there is a 
navigator who was a divinity student 
before he went into the Air Force. 
His nickname, naturally, is “The Par¬ 
son.” That plane has a routine, too. 
“Time out for church,” the pilot 
orders, as the ack-ack zone ap¬ 
proaches. “O.K., Parson. Go ahead.” 
And The Parson says a little prayer. 
“Some of the other guys used to kid 
us about it,” one of the crewmen 
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THE reader’s digest 


told me. “But I notice they don’t 
any more.” 

One night in a typical fighter 
squadron ollicers* club, I heard the 
conversation turn to religion. “All 
I know,” said “Scotty” — who was 
accepted as the most daring of the 
lot — “is that God must have been 
looking straight at me. I was strafing 
low when a bad burst of ack-ack 
got the plane. I couldn’t get the no.se 
up for a climb. Something was the 
matter with the controls. ‘God,’ I 
said, ‘just this once, please.'' Well, I 
guess l ie decided to give me another 
chance. Anyway, I got out of it and 
1 kind of feel now lie’s on my .side. 
It’s a gocxl feeling to have, too.” 

“Yeah,” spoke up another young 
olficcr with two banks of ribbons on 
his shirt. “If you ask Him real po¬ 
litely, it’s surprising what He’ll do 
for you.” I’hc boy didn’t .seem dis- 
posetl to say much more tlian that 
in public, but when the group broke 
up 1 got him aside. “What did you 
mean by that.^” 1 asked him. “Well,” 
he answerctl, “1 don’t like to talk 
about it much. It's kind of jicrsonal. 
Hut if you really want to know, here 
it is.” He settled hiimself in his chair. 

“I've never been a leligious guy; 
never had any desire to go to church. 
'I’hc family worried about it for a 
while, hut 1 guess they finally gave 
me up as a bad job. 

“When 1 got out here, I had a 
tough time, at first. 1 scared easy 
and 1 uscfl to get badly browned off. 
Worried a lot about mv wife. 

“And then, one day, when I saw 


that tltere was a real tough fight 
ahead, I remembered something my 
dad had told me once. ‘Son,’ he’d 
.said, ‘when you’re really in a spoi. 
call on the Lord. He’ll help.’ Well, 
sir, 1 did just that. And it worked. 
1 handled niy plane better, I shot 
better, I did everything better — all 
of a sudden. 

“I’ve been calling on Him ever 
since. He takes care of my wife at 
home. 1 know that, and 1 don't 
worry about her any more. He’s 
taken that sinking feeling away that 
1 used to get. I'm careful, but I’m 
not .scared any more. He'll .see me 
through, all right.” 

“And how about after the war.?” 
I asked. “Do you think you’ll for- 

> ^ I f 

gcl.''’ 

“How can T forget.?” he answered 
slowly. “1 Ic's my best friend, isn’t 
He.^ Well - He's going lo slay my 
best friend!” 

You hear stories like that whc.- 
ever you go. 

“And their religion has no sects,” 
said the Pailrc. “Catholic, few ami 
Protestant alike j»o lo one another’s 
services. We feci that way about it 
ourselves.” He pointed to a little 
sign on the flap of his tent. “When 
you’re in trouble,” it read, “ask the 
Lord for help^ He’s very generous 
with it. While you’re not in trouble, 
cultivate His acquaintance and talk 
things over with llim. And when He 
does .something for you, don’t forget 
to thank Him. He appreciates that.” 

And that is just how most of the 
fliers feel about it. 



yy Do you know why Allinil vicfory addi 
\ ilaliv to ihc y for irK-reascd pn^hiction? 



High Cost of Vic. 
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By Dotiuld A/. WclsOli Chairman, IVar PrttdtitUun Board 


T he swifter our armies forge 
ahead, the greater their de¬ 
mands for supplies. To meet 
ilic heightened demand for more 
prtxluction will not be easy; but it 
must never be said that our armies 
had to abandon their aggressive push 
and sit down to wait because not 
enough weapons and equipment had 
been manufactured to replace their 
used-up guns and motor trucks. 

Hard fighting chews up material 
at a staggering rate. A homely il¬ 
lustration: in training camp, a sol¬ 
dier’s shoes last three or four months; 
in Sicily, many troops wore out 
their shoes in three days I 
Flying Fortress^ arc more spec¬ 
tacular than shoes. We all feel that 
the stepped-up rate of the air of¬ 
fensive against Germany is one of 
the greatest contributions to even¬ 
tual victory. Hambiyg is in ruins, 
the Ruhr is a shambles, factories 
vital to German war production 
are crippled. We are making prog¬ 
ress. Doesn’t this mean we can ease 
up a little on the 'production of 
bombers? 

Well, let me give you one sobering 


fact: one thousand airplane workers 
will have to work hours a week 
for a year to replace the 6o bombers 
we lost in one day, in the raid on 
Schweinfurt. And I’m not counting 
the thousands of hours that were ex¬ 
pended in producing the materials 
— mining the bauxite and iron ore 
and coal and transmuting them into 
aluminum and steel. And if we are 
to keep punching until the enemy is 
groggy, r.nd not give him time to 
restore the damage, we must not 
merely replace lost bombers but 
build them faster and faster. 

The Sicilian campaign brought 
home to us the appalling destruc¬ 
tiveness of w'ar. Not because the 
enemy captured materiel into which 
we had poured our sweat and toil, 
and not because of any staggering 
destruction by enemy shells — though 
of course we suffered outright battle 
destruction. What I am trying to 
drive home is that even the victor 
chews up equipment at a staggering 
rale. I know of a division which used 
up all of its guns in that month. 
One of our most important guns is 
the 105-mm. howitzer. It is a good 
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gun, made as well as any field piece 
in the world, and it has a long life 
— for a gun. It can be fired 7500 
times before the barrel is so worn 
that it is no longer accurate, and the 
recoil mechanism is worn out. 
we wore out hundreds of them in 
Sicily in 90 days. German olficers 
captured in Sicily iiic|uircd with 
professional curiosity about our 
“magic fire.” They never had im- 
aginctl anything so terrible as the 
way we poured the shells on them. 
But there was no magic about it; 
it was just our superbly trained gun 
crews lavishly using up their guns. 

Obviously nobody is going to tell 
Just how many guns of just wliat 
kinds were used in Sicily — but 1 
can tell you that we lost or used 
up — mostly used up — more than 
a third of the 75’s we sent there, 
just under half of our 57-imn. guns, 
and more than half of a certain type 
of gun mount. The fighting in Italy 
is certainly using up equipment just 
as fast, perhaps faster. 

When we send 100 men overseas 
with 100 rifles, we have to ship 
60 extra rifles to replace those tliat 
will be lost or damaged within a 
year. For every 100 machine guns, 
we have to ship 85 replacements. 
Think of the work that eives us to 
do! 

Battle is desperately hard on cloth¬ 
ing. Some of the troops in Tunisia, 
and later in Sicily, wore out uniforms 
in a week — clothing that would 
have lasted eight to ten months in 
training camp. In the steaming jun¬ 


gles of Burma and the Pacific is 
lands, articles of leather or cloth 
will sometimes disintegrate from mil¬ 
dew within 72 hours. 

Our army has the toughest trucks 
we know liow to make. But our 
trucks give out in just a few monllis 
of service in the mud of Russia or 
Alaska, or the tropics, or on the 
rugged fraqdran highway which car¬ 
ries supplies into Russia. 

Just reeeiilly, two of our divisions 
which had been engaged in jungle 
fighting hail to be completely re- 
etjuipped. Among the thousands of 
items reijuired were 1471 vehicles 
and 592 trailers. 

'I’he Russian situation well cxem- 
pliiies ih.e fact that victory means 
you must work just tldil much 
liarder. The Russians have rewon 
such \asi aieas from the enemy that 
increasingly the Russian problem is 
transjxirt in the recaptured territory. 
'J'he needs of the fierce campaigns 
that loom ahead for our Russian ally 
demand enormous numbers of trucks, 
and in 1944 we may be called on to 
supply substantially more thar.. they 
received in 1943. And where.is they 
needed few locomotives from us in 
1943 they may well need hundreds in 
1944, so as to be. able to cash in on 
their \'iclorv and to make full use 
of their rewon railroad lines. 

The slepped'up tempo of our of¬ 
fensive brings sw'ollen demands upon 
production in other and unexpected 
ways. For instance, nobody could 
foresee how vast a quantity of radio 
devices w'e should need. It took the 
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lessons of battle to teach us that. It 
is a staggering fact that in 1944 we 
shall spend as much money — which 
in effect means almost as much labor 
- on radio equipment as it took to 
build the Panama Canal. That means 
j heavy load of additional work for us. 

'fhe attrition of actual battle is 
only the beginning of our outlay! 
Alter every victory we must re¬ 
store the war-ravaged region, con¬ 
verting it either into a military 
base for future operations, or aiding 
it to become vself-sustaining. This 
requires countless locomotives, trucks, 
tractors, trains and electric genera¬ 
tors. (In Sicily alone we strung 
1100 miles of copper telephone wire.) 
These are all drains on our war 
production; as our armies advance, 
the regions behind them will absorb 
ever-increasing quantities of these 
supplies. 

Steel saves lives. It is the weight 
of metal thrown against the enemy 
which has kept down our casualties. 
It is the extra heft of material that 
breaks the enemy’s back, pulverizes 
his resistance and destroys his ability 
to strike back. • 

It is no secret that this is the 
strategy of our generals — to use to 
the full the advantage of possessing 
the world’s greatest productive 
power, bring it to beat on the enemy. 
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In plainer words, to be prodigal of 
equipment and ammunition, and of 
the labor they represent — and eco¬ 
nomical of the lives of American 
boys! It is a strategy which Americans 
will wholeheartedly approve. 

But if it is to succeed, it is the 
Americans at home w'ho must make 
it succeed. 

11 is true of this war as of no other, 
and of this country as of no other, 
that the worker is winning battles 
and saving soldiers. 

It is only human for most o^iis, 
when we get the good new's of vic¬ 
tories in Africa, in Sicily, in the 
Pacific, to feel that now we can relax 
our efforts a little. Take a day off, 
perhaps. But because I know the 
true situation this feeling alarms me. 
It is dangerous; it may even prove 
disastrous. For 1 have to face the 
fact that, great as our production 
is, we must do better. Victories call 
for more and more materiel, not less. 

It is my sober judgment, and mil¬ 
itary men support me in this, that 
if the American people will concen¬ 
trate every available ounce of energy 
on the production job, this war can 
be shortened by six months. By 
overwhelming the enemy with a 
tidal wave of war goods now, the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of our 
boys will be spared. 


HE juke box in the Oasis bar on upper Broadway in New York 
City contains one item billed: “Five minutes of silence for a nickel.” 
The item does a land-office business. — Ceotge jean Nathaa in Coimopolhm 



Condensed from Southwest Review 


^enor Pa^ro// 

William E. Barrett 

I ^RRY and 1 were fiinior Engineers 
in the gas plant, which means 
^ that we were clerks. Our 
duties consisted merely of repeating 
the orders issued by the Main Oiricc 
downtown. Hut the Mexican labor¬ 
ers respected us. 'J’o them we were 
the visible form of a distant, un¬ 
knowable paymaster. We were Schor 
Payroll. 

The aristocrats among these Mex¬ 
icans were the stokers, big men who 
worked eight-hour shifts in the fierce 
heat of the retorts. They scooped 
coal with huge shovels and hurled 
it with uncanny aim at tiny doors. 
They worked stripped to the waist, 
and there were pride and dignity in 
themi Few men could do such work, 
and they were the few. 

The Company paid its men twice 
a month, on the iiftlt and on the 
20ih. 'i’o a Mexican this was absurd. 
What man with monev will make it 
last 15 days.? If he hoarded money 
beyond three days he was a miser 
— and 'hen, senor^ did the blood 
of Spain flow in the veins of misers? 


Hence our stokers appeared cvei v 
third or lourth day to draw ilu- 
money due them. Larry and I seiu 
the necessary forms to the Main. 
Oflice and received an advance against 
each man’s pay check. Then, one 
day, Downtown favored us with a 
memorandum: 

“'I’licre have been too many abus 's 
of the advance-againsl-wages priv¬ 
ilege. Hereafter, no advance will be 
made except in a genuine erner 
gency.” 

We had no sooner posted the no¬ 
tice when in came stoker Juan Garcui. 
I Ic asked for an advance. I pointed 
to the notice. He spelled it through 
slowly, then said, “What does this 
mean, this ‘genuine emergency’?" 

1 explained that it was a great 
nuisance to have to pay wages every 
few days. If someone was ill or if 
money was urgently needed for some 
other good reason, then the 
pany would make an eyceptioii. 

Juan Garcia turned his hat over 
and over slowly in. his big hands. 
“I do not get \ny money?" 

“Next payday, Juan. On the 
20th.” 

In the next hour two other stokers 
came in, had the notice explained 
to them and walked solemnly out; 
then no more came. Juan Garcia, 



IVte Mendoza and Francisco Gon- 
had spread the word: “'lb get 
!!k: money now, the wife must he 
Mtk, or there must he medicine for 
ilic baby.” 

The next morning Juan Garcia’s 
\-ile was praciically dying, Ibte 
Mendoza’s mother would hardly last 
I in day, there was a veritable epi- 
,i( inic among children and, just for 
\,,iieiy, there was one sick father. 
1: vi ( ined a little odd, but Larry and 
! were not authorizxd to pry into 

i\ ale lives; wc made out our Ibrms 
wiiii an added line ilcscribing llie 
■.n iuiiiie emergency.” Our peo[)le 
i:!>i paid. 

I hat went on for a week. 'I'hen 
•Mine a new order: ‘TIereafler, ein- 
i’ioyes will,be paid only on llie fifth 
and the 20th of the montli, except 
\-\ die cases of employes leaving ihc 
.'■■■i vice of the Company.” 

The notice went up on the board 
•cul we explained its significance, 
i'lan Garcia went out and tluiught 
I! over, lie thought out loud with 
Muidoza and (hmzalez and Ayala, 
bext day he came back. "1 am 
u'litting for dilferent job. You pay 
me now'?” 

I Wc had to.iAnd then Gonzalez 
miit, and Mendoza, Obregdn, Ayala 
phd Ortez, the best stokers, men w'ho 
iould not be replaced. • 

|l Each morning transient, unskilled 
p orkers applied for w'ork w'ith the 
liandy gangs. Now', suddenly, highly 
skilled men began to appear in the 
hiring line. Garcia, Mendoza and the 
others wanted jobs. We hired them, 


of course. There was nothing else 
to do. 

Every afternoon w'c had a line 
of resigning stokers, and every morn¬ 
ing a line of stokers seeking w'ork. 
'I’hc procession of forms show'ing 
Juan Garcia’s resigning and being 
hired over and ()\ er again W’as loo 
nuicli for the Main Ollice. Sometimes 
the same name would appear twice 
on the payroll when someone w'as 
slow in recording a resignation. Out 
ol this cliaos, Downtown issued :m- 
othcr order; 'd lerealler, no employe 
who resigns may he rehireil wilhin 
30 ilays.” 

]uan (jarcia w'ns due for another 
resignation and when he came in, 
we showed; liim the order and w'arned 
liim, “'riiirly ilays is a long lime, 
nan. 

It was a grave matter and he look 
t ime to Jelled on it. So did Gonzalez, 
bfendoza, Ayah and Ortez. Ulti¬ 
mately. however, they all resigned. 

Wc did our best to dissuade them 
and wc were sad about the parting. 
This lime it was lor keeps and they 
sliook hands with us solemnly. Next 
morning, however, our friends w'ere 
Uick in line. With the ul most gravity, 
Juan (larcia informcil me that he 
was a stoker looking for a job. 

“No dice, Juan,” 1 said. “Come 
back in 30 days. 1 warned you.” 

His eyes looked straight into mine 
w'ilhout a flicker. “'There is some 
miotake, jewwr,” he said. “I am 
Manuel Hernindez. I w'ork as the 
stoker in Pueblo, in Santa Fe, in 
many places.” 
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Who was I to argue wiili a man 
about his own name? I hired him. 
I hired (ionzalez, too. wlio swore 
tliai liisnatiic was Carrera, and Ayala, 
who had shamelessly become Smith. 

Ihnre davs later the resiijninff 
.started again. 

^^’itllin a week our payroll read 
like a history ol I.atin America. 
Many a iamous name was on it: 
()bregdn, \'illa, Diaz, lialista, even 
San Marlin ;iiul liolivar. I'inallv 
Larry and J, wearv ol staring at 
(amiliar laces and wrilinti inil.imiliar 
names, went lo the Siiperinleiuh-nt 
and told him the whole slorv. 1 le 


trieil not to grin, and said, “Daiimni 
nonsense!” 

'I'hc next day the orders ww,- 
taken down. We calleil our innsi 
prominent stokers into the ullkc 
and pointed to the empty boan!. 
No rules any more. 

“d'he next time we liire you lionv 
bres,” I..arry said grimly, “come I;; 
under the names you like b<M. 
because ihal's the way you are g«)Iji|; 
lo slay on the books.” 

I'hey looked at us and they looku! 
at the board; then lor the first tins; 
in the long duel their teeth llashi« 
while. "Si, scTwrcs” they s;iid. 


All Yours for H:ilf :i Second 


Y oi’ wo(Ma> think that the share ol 
the war which one man’s tax 
paid lor woiiKI he an intlniiesiinal, in- 
visible li iciioM in America's loial ex- 
peiKllinn . 't el it is a decideilly percep¬ 
tible conilihiiilon. ()nr war costs :ias 
year will he about 75 billions; this 
means America spends ap[)r(jxiinalelv 
52 .:o(i every second to win the war. 
1 bus a citizen with :i taxable income ol 
and the average, number of dc- 
peiulenls whose income tax is aroimcl 
$1,000 pays enough to carry on the war 
lor the space (d hall a second. 

Over that short hut appreciable frac- 
tum ol eternity this one taxpayer pays 
for what goes on everywhere — here at 
home and in the Solomons, and in Italy, 
and in i^ritain, and in every other ol the 
40-CKld count ric's where Americans stand 
on guard. 

It is enough to make a man brace 


his shoulders with pride. lie all ahjiu- 
manages to pa\, over a deliiiile period-. 
CJeneral LiscJihower’s salary, and Cie:: 
eral MaeArthni’s .salarv, and (I’eiicf.ii 
C.Miennaiih’s salary, and the pay >l Ui- 
men si r\ icing air[’iaiKS in Icelaiul. and 
tile family allowance for llic wile '»! 
the lirst-class private stationed in Iran, 
and the wages ol the man licishing iij 
tanks at Chrvslei's, and the f'ay ol the 
pilot: in the hiving h'ortiess ovif 
X'ieima. 

'lb he told that Si000 will pay for 
the ga.solinc to carry a I'lying h'ortres'- 
from London to Berlin and back is, il 
anything, rather disapjMMniing. \oii 
want 200 h'orUesscs over Berlin, But il 
a taxpayer feels that he alone is tinanc- 
ing the whole war, land, tea, and air. 
in five continents and seven seas, it wil: 
make him glow — even it his time 
doesn’t last very long. — N. Y. Tim. 




By Lows BromJieJd 


^p^ms is a success siory of a man 
j| who found a sound idea and 
J.L stuck to it until fame came to 
iiiin, accompanied by a modest for- 
liMie. Possibly he has contributed 
M)inething whicli will change the 
i mu se of economic history in Amcr- 
k'A. Perhaps 50 years hence, iji rich 
agricultural areas, tliere will be monu- 
!i:ciils in his honor, just as Pasteur 
iias monuments to his memory as the 
iiivior of the French wine industry. 

1 saw this man for the first time 
lour years ago. “My name is J’aI 
l aiilkncr,” he said. "1 came to see 
yi>ii because 1 knew you were ‘mter- 
"'ted in agriculture.” 

Me was gray-haired, wiry, and a 
g eat talker. 'Fhcrc was in his clear 
i'iuc eyes that dedicated look 1 know 
'V( !1 because so m:^ny people come 
lo me with plans to save the world. 
1 le was interested in only one thing 
— how to build up the soil, to help 
the farmer, to restore our rapidly 
vanishing good agricultural land. 

lie spoke about his back yard in 
i-lyria, Ohio, and about a couple of 

Louis Bromfield, novelist, is also a thouglil' 
ail farmer, as revealed by his article in the 
September Reader’s Digest, "Rebirth of an 
American Farm.” 


acres of ciieap, poor land which he 
had leased as an experimental plot. 
He had been a countv agent and had 
resigned because some ol his ideas 
were loo revolutionary for his supe¬ 
riors to swallow. Now he sokl insur¬ 
ance when he needed money to pay 
his rent. Mis lather hail been a foot¬ 
hill farmer in Kentucky wlio made 
his farm a green island of prosperilv 
among the sick farms of tlie region. 
Many of Faulkner’s ideas had come 
down to him frojii his father. 

I soon tiiscovered that he advo¬ 
cated abolishijig the moldboard plow 
(the type which is familiar to every¬ 
one). 'I'his universal implement, 
which turns over billions of acres of 
soil every year in all parts of ilic 
earth, is, according to my visitor, 
also j)Iowing under the foundations of 
our economy and our civilization. 
It was as if he proposed that the in¬ 
dustrial world do away with the loco¬ 
motive or the blast furnace. 

The moldboard plow was invented 
in England in the i8ih century. 
Until then, plowing was little more 
than the process of scratching the 
surface of the earth. The new imple¬ 
ment turned over the soil to a maxi¬ 
mum depth of about ten inches, 
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burying everything that lay on the 
surface and leaving a clean, bare 
surface which could be worked to 
p)owdcry dust before planting. It 
revoluti(jnizcd agriculture, o])cning 
vast surfaces of the earth.to quick 
colonization, and w.is regarded as 
one ot the greatest of civilizing in- 
■lueiices. And now I heard it ai lacked 
as a thing ol evil and destri ction. 1 
put down iny visitor as a crank, even 
though intelligent. 

JUit b'aulkiier, a remarkably tough 
fellow, had fallen upon sonic pro¬ 
found truths and stuck to them, 
despite stubborn opposition. During 
the next two or three years lie vis¬ 
ited me again, telling me dial he was 
writing a book. J'.ach time he turneil 
up I loiiiul that I was picking uji 
quite a lot from him. 

W'e dillered as to the best nietho<l 
of restoring and increasing the van¬ 
ishing topsoil which provides us with 
all our iood and a great deal ol our 
furniliirc, plastics, oils, livestock 
food, clothing. Like ahiiost all agii- 
culliirisis I favored building it up by 
plovxiiig ileep, burying iiiainne, sod 
and rubbish to increase ibe di-pih 
from the bottom up. L'anlkner con¬ 
tended iiercely that we slioiild in¬ 
crease. it by leaving all manure, sod 
and rubbish to decay on tlie surface. 
Ill oilier words, to wt^rk from the 
lop, piling up ail accumulation of 
decaying organic nialciial on the 
surface, as Nii/iire has always (lone. 

Presently he brought me the man- 
uscri( L ol his hook. I loiiiid it a little 
too rambling and made some sugges¬ 


tions. No discouragement dampened 
Faulkner’s enthusiasm. 

Dist summer 1 received a book 
which bore the imprint of one of our 
most mrxlcrn and progressive uni¬ 
versity presses. It \va.s called Plow¬ 
man s Folly and was written by 
Kdward J. Faulkner. That night I 
took it to bed W'ilh me. It was three 
in the morning when 1 finished it. 
I went to sleep a convert to F'aulk- 
ncr, rcsolvrd from then on as a 
farmer to use the moldboard plow as 
little as possible. 

In the weeks that followed other 
pcr.soiis .sat up all night reading Plow 
man s Follw Reviews, articles and 
editorials appeared everywhere on 
I'aulkner's hook. 1 heard of it over 
the air. Wherever 1 went, people 
were discussing it. Probably' no book 
on ail agriculniial .subject has ever 
IMonipied so much discussion in this 
country. 

(Iveniight I'aiilkncr, the ex-couuty 
ageiii, the I'.lyria insurance salesiiiaii, 
became a famous citizen. People 
came long distances to visit him. lie 
had to engage a secretary to answer 
mouiiiains of cfirrespondcncc. 1 Ic 
was interviewed over the rs^dio and 
engaged as an agricultural commen- 
talor and consultant by one of the 
leading networks. It W'asagood true- 
lile story. Kd I'aulkner belicvetl he 
was right, stuck to his ideas in the 
face of all opjiosition, and w'on out. 
It niav w'cll be that he will leave his 
stamp upon our agriculture, our 
economy and even our civilization 
for centuries to come. 
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I lis message was published at a 
i;,i;iiiciit when the whole country 
\..'s becoming aware of the destruc- 

h. iM of its land. It came too at a mo- 
in.iU when, for the first time in our 
ill I ion's history, city and town peo- 
: !i- were discovering that we could, 
i< ilus rich country, actually be 
,! (>rt of food. 

Keel need to its simplest terms, 
i iiiilvncr’s case against the mold- 
! :'.u(l plow is this — that it leaves 
ili' soil naked and ex|x)sed to erosion 
W\ wind and water, to undue evapo- 

i. i'ion from the sun and wind. 'I’liis 
iiiiirs production, and in the long 
Hill brings about complete destruc- 
iitin of topsoil. 'J’liere is a secondary 
.'■ii important evil: buried surface 

>d and rubbish require months to 
iicay; during this period the soil 
fiiiains acid, and the layer of 
' icked, sour, slowly decaying male 
!:il acts as blotting paper, prevent- 
:ig the subsoil moisture from rising 
IV capillary attraction to tlie tools of 
iie plants on the surfiice above. 'I’liis 
'I .ion, coupled with the strong evap- 
liaiing action of the .sun on a soil 
i'jre of all rubbi.sh njulch, creates an 
Hiilicial condition of drouth bc- 
ween the la^jcr of blotting paper 
ind the sun-baked surface. 

On the other hand, Faulkner 
'Oints out, if one uses a bull-tongue 
'r cultivator-type plow, or a disk 
'low which rips up and loosens the 
iirface but docs not turn the sod or 
iibbish under, you have a seed bed 
liat does not arrest the capillary at- 
raction of moisture from beneath, 
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and which also leaves a mulch on the 
surface that prevents evaporation 
and thus preserves the precious mois¬ 
ture for your crops. In addition, the 
rubbish mulch on the surface pre¬ 
vents rainfall from running off as it 
docs from a bare surface, flooding the 
streams and carrying away tons of 
top.soil. The rubbish mulcli on the 
surface also prevcnis the topsoil 
from blowing away as dust. 

Much of wliat I'aulkncr wrote was 
already known to many agricultural 
experts. Much of the nielhtxl he 
advocates has already been put into 
cllect, nolably in our dust-bowl area. 
In the worst days of our agricultural 
exploitation, j>asiure areas were (n cr- 
gra/xd until grass died and ihe toj)- 
soil was left bare to blow awav. 'I'lie 
straw on vast wheat fields was burned, 
and what little ruf)bish was left on 
the surface was plowed uiuler aiul 
buried, leaving bare carlh wliich 
rapidly blew or washed away. The.se 
practices decreased the production 
of grain and culminated in the thisl- 
bowl di.sasters of the ’30’s when mil¬ 
lions of acres of gotxl agricultural 
land had to be abandoned. 

The dust-bowl di.saster was checked 
quickly and effectively by our agri¬ 
cultural experts who de.scrvc great 
credit. Their two principal mea.sures 
were the planting of windbreaks and 
the abandonment of the moldboard 
plov/. TJie straw was left on the 
ground, where it was chopped into 
the surface of the vast flat fields by 
disks and left there to anchor the 
topsoil against wind and rain, to form 
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a mulch against evaporation of mois¬ 
ture by the sun, and to provide the 
precious decaying organic matter 
known as humus. 

Sooner or later, someone was des¬ 
tined to write such a book as Plow- 
man's Polly. J'or a long time people 
have been becoming aware of the 
evil goings-on in the agriculture of 
this country. I have heard it said 
that the American farmer is the 
worst farmer in the world. The broad 
tradition of American farming has 
been to “mine” the soil, to ruin a 
farm in Pennsylvania, move west to 
Indiana, take up cheaf) or free land 
there, exploit and ruin it, and move 
farther west to repeat the procedure. 

We have destroyed a fourth of our 
good land, another fourth is on the 
way out, and the results are being 
felt in a shortage ot loo<l. 'I here is no 
more available free land of any value. 
Rarely bas the land in this country 
ever birn cherished. 

"I’lie American farmer has largely 
worked against Nature, d'he new 
agriculture is based U|ion the princi¬ 
ple of working with N'.'iture and fol¬ 
lowing her methods. 

r'aulkner points out that the first 
thing that set him to thinking about 
the evil ilone by the moldboard 
plow was his observation of the plants 
in a fence row' during 1 iinc of drouth. 
In the bare, baked fields, plants 
withered and died, but in the fence 
row’, where the earth was not plowed 
and was covered by a mulch of de¬ 
caying vegetation, the soil was moist 
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and loose, and plants flourislied. 

On my own farm I have seen plant-' 
ings of red raspberries, only a liim- 
dred yards apart, one of which was 
feeble, diseased and insect-ridden, 
the other healthy and loaded with 
fruit. The sick planting had beep, 
cultivated and kept weedlcss. 'I'lic 
healthy planting, as an expcrimeiii. 
had never been touched. It received 
merely tw'o mulches a year of barn-1 
yard majiurc. It was never sprayed: 
insects do not attack the mulched 
planting. 'Phe sick planting had been 
treated by methods which were 
fighting Nature. In the healthy 
planting, w'e h.ad followed Nature's 
ow’n method and achieved astonish¬ 
ing results. 

J^ate last summer wc had an argu 
ment on our farm. The field where 
wo w'cre plow’ing the contours tor 
wheal lay along the road in sight ol 
passers-by. 'J’he soil was hard and 
covered with a heavy growth ot 
weeds, dillicult to plow under coin- 
plcicly. Kenneth O>ok, who was 
doing the plowing, complained. I 
saitl, “It doesn’t matter whether you' 
bury the stuff. In fact, I’d like to sec 
all that stuff left on top to Ix’ 
chopped into the so.il by the disk 
plow'.” 

said Kenneth, “what will 
all ihc neighbors think when they 
see that kind of plowing job!” And 
suddenly I realized an evil for which 
the moldboard plow is responsible — 
the pride of the farmer in a good 
job of plowing which leaves the 
fields scrupulously bare. 
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1 said, “What difference does it 
ii.ikc what the neighbors think if we 

i rCSLlUs?” 

That night I gave Kenneth Plow- 
Folly .\.o read and the next 
11. .'Miing he said, “Don’t give me any 
r,i!ie hooks like that. It kept me 
’..ihc ail night.” And about two 
|.i\s later he said, “I don’t think I’ll 
'! w my garden this hill. I’ll just 
!iT it, sow rye, and then disk it 
next spring.” Ed Eaulkner had 
voti anotlier convert among the 
.inks of good traditional American 
.11 iiicrs. 

! aulkner has created a problem 
i-i the manufacturers of agricul- 
iir.il inacliinery: that of providing 

wnplcmcnt to replace the mold- 
'o.ird plow. A number of disk plows 
lul cultivators which do not turn 
»\'‘r the soil but simply rip or chop 
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it up have appeared during the past 
few years, but none of them is en¬ 
tirely effective for preparation of all 
kinds of soil under all sorts of con¬ 
ditions. Plowman's Folly has in- 
crca.scd the demand enormously. I 
believe the moldboard plow will de¬ 
cline in use and perhaps dLsajipcar. 

The recognition Mr. Faulkner has 
received is a sign that the revolution 
in agriculture is being recognized. 
In Wa.shingLon recently I heard a 
famous agricultural economist say, 
“The civilization of this country is 
founded upon nine inches of iopsoil. 
When that is gone, civilization will 
go with it." It wouldn’t be the first 
time this happened. T’he surface of 
the earth is strewn with the ruins of 
nations and of civilizations which 
destroyed themselves by wearing out 
the soil. 

^ll lip and Jill Out 


Englishman a.sked the Briti.sh 
Mini-slry of Labor and National Service for permission to start work 
every morning at eight instead ol seven. He didn’t want tobeaslacker, 
he said, but he needed the extra hour to “get the baby up to granny’s.’ 
Asked wh^ his wife could not take care of the baby, he explained 
that she liad to get to her job in an aircraft factory at six. As for 
granny, svhrn asked why she could not come and pick up the baby 
earlier, the man replied: “Granny doesn’t get off the night shift 
herself until seven.’’ — luincs U. Kcsion in N. Y. Timet 


doais io ^ewcaAiie 

a British sailor at the Hollywood Canteen 
complained about a sore throat, a solicitous hostess asked, “Have you 
ever tried gargliog with salt water?" 

“You’re asking me — who’s been torpedoed three times?” 

— tleddi Hopper 



All parts of the body generate electricity. Sensitive electrical ma¬ 
chines are helping doctors to discover disease in ils earliest stages. 
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im i^Jectrical Basis of ijfc! 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine ‘ George IV. Gray 


T he pastor of an important 
midwestern cliurch arrived at 
the ^^ayo Clinic one morning 
lor a pliysical checkup. I'hough only 
Oi, he thought he might be slowing 
up mentally. He had announced a 
hyiiin at the w'rong lime, arrived 
late at a wedding, forgotten to shave 
on occasion. 

The man looked so hale that the 
doctors wondered if he ically could 
he ill. A thorough physical examina¬ 
tion and X-ray pholograjihs of his 
head revealed nothing to cause ques- 
lion. I'hen came the report from the 
elcctro(;ncejdialograph: there was a 
distortion in the brain waves re¬ 
ceived from a small area above his 
right forehead. 

Knowing that sick or injured brain 
cells generate electricity in a pattern 
different from that of normal cells, 
the physicians suspected a brain 
tumor and made a more exhaustive 
examination. They decided to oper¬ 
ate, found and removed the tumor. 
When the patient rccovenxl he 'vas 
his old vigorous self. I'he case is par¬ 
ticularly striking because the brain 
waves had provided the only clue to 
the hidden disease and had even 
pointed directly to the location of 
the V rouble. 


Ten years ago the electroencepha¬ 
lograph w'Qs a laboratory novelty; to¬ 
day it is standard clinical equipment. 
In all suspected cases of tumor, citjt. 
or other brain lesions, it is used'it) 
prospect the entire dome of the skull, 
'lliis can be done in a few minutes, h 
is not neccs.sary even to pierce the 
.skin. The electrodes arc merely laid 
on the scalp, and they pick up ilic 
pulsations which reflect that activity 
of the brain cells underneath. 

In the study of epilcp.sy, the elec¬ 
trical recorder has become almost in¬ 
dispensable. 'I'he epileptic, in 85 cast.' 
out of 100, has an abnormal brain¬ 
wave pattern which u.sually is cli: 
acteristic of his type of the disease. 
By observing alterations in tin 
characteristic waves, it is possible ic 
foresee a convulsion. The instrumci 
also enables the doctor to follow rl 
variations that occur in the brain 
during treatment, and thus provide' 
a means of checking the paticni ^ 
progress. 

'I'he characteristic electrical re¬ 
sponse of tl^e brain to light enable' 
medical men to distinguish true from 
false blindness. Dr. Frederick Lemert 
of Seattle was asked to determint 
whether a factory employe who wa* 
seeking compcn.sation had really been 
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blinded in a plant accident. The man 
said he could no longer read or work, 
vot his eyes looked normal and the 
pupils reacted to light. It was im¬ 
possible to tell from the usual ex¬ 
amination whether his sight had been 
impaired. Hut when the electrodes 
were attached to his head and the 
brain waves appeared, they were the 
long slow waves charactcrislic of the 
brain in darkness. He.*-e was a case of 
iruc blindness. In other cases the 
brain waves have provided conclu- 
qve evidence of malingering. 

Not only the activity of the brain, 
but also every impulse that passes 
lb rough a nerve, has its electrical 
component. In the eyeball a current 
llcms between the iranspareni cornea 
iiiid the photo-sensitive retina. Et'cry 
muscle contraction, every movement of 
u finger, tvinl^of an eyelid, shiver of the 
s{{in, discharges clcdricity. 

dhe currents generated by the 
beating heart can be precisely re- 
conled by the electrcxiardiograpli. 
The operator slraj)s one electrode to 
the patient’s wrist, the other to his 
ankle, and it is uncanny to sec the 
electrical pulsations of the heart 
w riling their curves, s])ikcs and jagged 
peaks on the machiiii ’s chart. 'These 
complicatcd*niarkings tell the doctor 
whether the four chambers ol the 
living pump are synchronizing. If, 
ibr example, a ventricle begins to 
contract before it has received its full 
load of blo(xl, tln^re is a backward 
ihrusl of the undelivered bkiod, and 
the disorder is known as heart block. 
Analysis of heart waves has uncov¬ 


ered many an incipient disorder in 
time for remedial measures to be 
taken, and the years that have been 
added to human lives through this 
detective service run into many 
millerinia. 

At the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York a method of detecting 
cancer of the stomach through an 
electrical test seems foreshadowed 
in researches initiated by Dr. Kd- 
mund N. Gocxlman. Measurement 
ot the electrical potential of the 
empty stomach gives a fairly stand¬ 
ard value; it milk is introdiiced into 
the stoiTuich, the voltage rises to a 
new value. But in })crsons suffering 
with stomach ulcer, the rlegree of 
voltage change isdilferent. 1 )ijrerent 
again arc tlie electrical changes in 
patients afllicicd with cancer of the 
stomach. Parly cancer gives a more 
pronounc<-d indication than late can¬ 
cer. Systematic tests are now being 
made on a number of patients. 

Until a few years ago it was not 
possible to measure the voli;!g('S gen¬ 
erated in the human Ixxly, for the 
electrical charges arc micro-dimen¬ 
sional and the measuring instruments 
consume electrical luiits in the very 
process of metering them. 'Then Dr. 
11 . S. Burr of Yale, working with 
Drs. C. 'r. I..ane and L. T'. Nims, de¬ 
signed a highly sensiti\e voltmeter 
that c.!!! measure a millionth of a volt 
without taking toll of the quantity 
it is measuring. With this apparatus, 
hundreds of living species — bac¬ 
teria, salamamlers, mice, dogs, mon¬ 
keys and men — have been explored 
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electrically. In the studies of cancer¬ 
ous mice, for instance, the Yale volt¬ 
meter has given warning of the pres¬ 
ence of tumor weeks before any 
cnlargemcnr. hardness or other evi¬ 
dence was seen or felt. 

A New "^'ork gynecologist. Dr. 
Louis I^ngman, has used the "^’nle 
voltmeter to determine the lime of 
ovulation in women who wanted 
children but had been unable to 
conceive. Despite I lie generally held 
dogma that ovulation takes place 
only at tlie midille ol the cycle — at 
or near the i^tli day after menstrua¬ 
tion — Dr. Langman's studies as well 
other observations show that in 
alviut 75 jKTCCiU of women regular¬ 
ity is the exception rather than the 
rule. Ovulation may take place at 
any time, even during menstruation. 
In three women lesretl bv Dr. J.ang- 
man. artiiicial insemination adminis¬ 
tered within a few hours of the volt¬ 
meter’s indication of ovulation was 
successful. After years of infertile 


marriage the three women became 
pregnant and were safely delivered 
of normal babies." 

Quacks have .seized u]Ton the Yale 
experiments anti “electronic s].K*cial- 
ists” profess to diagno.st.* disease from 
the “electronic vibrations" of the 
patient’s blotxl. In some eases, they 
even pretend to treat ailments by 
“electronic" means, .'\ctuallv, the 
Yale apjiaratus is of no use in treat¬ 
ing anv kind of illness. It was de- 
.signed as a research tool ami is merely 
an cxcc'^dinglv sensitive lalxjralorv 
instrument ot exploration. 

Science has not vet decided 
whether electricity is a hy-prtxluct 
of the acllviiicsof the heart, muscles, 
jicrvcs and brain — or whether it is 
the primury force, and life itself <; 
conscijiicTice of electricity. Htil wliile 
biologists and pliysicists struggle to¬ 
ward a solution of this problem, 
medicine is making practical diag¬ 
nostic use of the mysterious elec- 
irical properties of the human body. 


Japanese “School Days*’ 

I 

T iir. lapanesc High f ^lonunand was inimuni/itig Jap morale as early 
as J 9^2 by exposing the people to the horrors and tragedies of war. 
'I'i'.is was illustrated by an e.xpcricnce Clorporal Saivndpr Cabral had in 
.Shanghai: “Once 1 saw truckloads of Jap children In-ing rushed to the 
Iront under the guidance of jap nnneoms. I thought at first that they 
sscre txdng ev.icuaicd to a .safety zone within the International 
ScrtlciiK-nt-s. I.atc‘r 1 found out that these young children were being 
condc .ted on a sightseeing tour, and were made to touch the maimed 
and decapitated bodies of both Jap and C^hinesc casualiie.s." 

— Bttc Nrwi (Fini Filipino Inlaatry, Cnap Roberit, Calif.) 
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'lK*n ArrliiliiiM Rutledge wnd anknd to 
write liirt "Most T nfor};cllid»|r (Iharorter" f<ir 
the nicest lie rr|ilied that he had written the 
article 15 Teara airo for, 7 'Ae Jmrrivan Mapn- 
llenr. revived and uilh later dclaila a<ld- 
ed, ia hiti moving triliute to a faithful friend. 


Archibald Rutledge 


M y f'OMRADT-SIIIPwilh 

Prince Alston lasted 
. all his lild, nml it was tme 
nl deep afVection. He was the son of 
Marl ha, for years our j)laniari<>n 
cook, and of W ill, tor a longer peritnl 
our wtxjd'hrinm r anrl lire hiiilder. 

I hrotigh childluMxl and Ixivluxxl 
inv hi.tclv Prince anti 1 were inscpnia- 
Mecoin[*tnions in a thousand planta- 
lioii escapadfs; we were thrown Irom 
the same wfxuU' ponv at (he same 
lime; we were pursuei! hy the same 
iniuriafed luill, and nearly drowned 
ni I he same pond when oiirc.anrx; up- 
sei. Mv lather scolded ns as one, es¬ 
pecially on tin oec;tsion when wc 
knot led together t he rails of iw'o 
seiniwild hoars that were leedingai a 
iioiigh, with the?r hacks close to a 
lonvenient hole m the lence, 

lint niisv^ticf liid not occupy us 
wliolly. We [d.uitefl a little garden; 
we had scores ol curious pets alli¬ 
gators, raccoons, ia^ns, foxes and 
n'inks; wc ro<)e after ilie cattle, and 
■‘isiieti the pinewootls to gel light- 
wimmI lor the lircs. We also hunted 
anti fished a gtKxi deal, ihough ! can¬ 


not report that we 
supplied the plan¬ 
tation tabic with regnlarilv, for no 
sooner were we well started on a liunt, 
or well settled hy some bass-haunted 
lagoon to tish, than some new inter¬ 
est would divert us. I'liiis 1 remeni- 
Ikt that wc spent a wiiolc lulPilay 
trying to .see how many deadly 
corif)ii mouth inocc.i.siiis wc could 
catch with our fishing tackle. When 
we picseiucd our catch to Martha, 
her reaction w.i.s decidedly fiictur- 
cstjue. 

.\ plant at ion Negro is as close to 
nature. I suppose, as any man in the 
world, d he knowledge ol wild things 
that came to me alter man\‘ years of 
patient observation Prince appeared 
U>have instinctively. I lis eyes in the 
woods amazctl me. .\s hoys together, 
he w.is the one to warn me when I 
was about to stcji on a snake; he 
could take me to the spot in the wild 
field of hrtK)mscilge wheic a little 
fawn !av; he could .sec. on the top¬ 
most .spire oi a toweriiig pine, that 
wisp of gray that lx:(rayed the pres¬ 
ence of a scared fox .squirrel. 
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Because of oiir close comradeship, 
I LLscd to go to Prince’s cabin about 
as often as he came to my home; and 
at nightfall, each one would go half- 
wav home with the other. The wav 
led through the wotxis, and along the 
edges of the burying ground where, 
for n.ore than two centuries, the 
Negroes of the place h.ad been i-i- 
terred. It is a wild, beautilul spot 
where yellow jasmine riots over pines 
and myrtles, and the mockingbird 
pours forth his iridescent song. Yet 
Prince and I dre.ided this place; and 
I can remember going along this 
dusky roatl, my love for him taking 
me farther from home than m\ rea¬ 
son warranted ami his love for me 
overmastering his fear of the grave¬ 
yard. We useil to walk that road 
holiling liands; and I remember how 
the hands of those children, one black 
and one white, used to lighten as a 
strange wind rushed l)V us, or as 
an owl began his haunting twilight 
note. 

The time came when a tcm[')orary 
parting was intlicted ujxm I*rince 
and me. 1 was sent awav to scIkmjI 
and college; he remained in his old 
wild free life. Wc met again when we 
were both grown. W'haicvcr, in a 
deeper sense, my growth had hecn, 
it was not far in advance of iiis; and 
certainly in physical development 
he had immeasurably surpassed me. 
While I was delicately pursuing 
French verbs to their dim lairs, 
Prince hat! been Idling forests, dig¬ 
ging canals, driving mule teams, and, 
with the sun at about 115 degrees, 


he had been plowing down knee-high 
crab grass. Standing to the thighs 
in fetid, snake-haunted swamp 
water, ail day long he had s;iwcd 
huge cypress logs, he and hi.s fellosss 
shouting and singing as they worked. 
Black, rugged . and indepciulenr. 
Prince was a man long before I be¬ 
came one. When wc met, wc clasped 
hands with the old aflection, and 
perhaps uiuIersl(X)d each other as 
perfectly as two human beings ever 
do. 

Prince’s mastery of animals had 
magic in it. lie always sjHikc of an 
animal as if it were a lumian being; 
he fixed no gulf between the two 
neighlxiring kingdoms. I have foiiiul 
him at dusk in a freezing drizzle, 
making easy in the kinely vv(K)d llie 
bed of an old cow that wa.s sure to 
the that night. He established a 
definite relationship with animals, 
partly by firmness and kindness, but 
ciucily by an occult fathoming ol 
tiieir menialily. I remernlKT a young 
and headstrong hound c)f mine named 
Blossom, who would race [K ‘11 ineii 
alter any alluring scent, and 
paid me not the slightest attention. 
Prince and 1 had taken her into wild 
coiiiurv, aiul suddenlv .she boumled 
from the rcxid on a fresh deer track. 
At yards a .shout from Prii C'- 
brought her lo‘a bickering hah. Sbe 
was too far away fijr him to entth 
her. Clearly, it was to he a spiritual, 
not a physical, struggle. 

“Blos.sf>m," he called, “come here, 
chile. You is the pretties*, fines’, 
most 'bedient houn’ I ever did sec. 
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'['hat’s a good girl, come on now. I 
know you woiililn’i leave me here in 
the road ail by myself. That's a sweet 
lUossom.” 

rialtcring wiles, couched in tones 
dial reacluil the hound’s very soul, 
accomplished what force and anger 
and less delicate deception couKl 
utver have done. Pdossotn wa^ com- 
pleicly taken by Prince's lones. She 
.ipproached step by step, a lilile con- 
iritely; at last she made a little run, 
leaped up on Prince alleciioiianly, 
iicked his hand. 

1 fince watched Prince handle a 
Mtibliornly planietl mule in a village 
mar home. Hitched to an inluin 
■.v-igon. lo.!ded lieavilv with a .Satur- 
(!.i\'s purchases, the creature hail 
liiaiie up Ijismind that seven long hot 
aiidv miles did not aopeal to iiim. 
lie halked right between the post 
oil.'ce and I lie geiier.il store, so thal 
i!ie petlorm.nice created a consider' 
.:!'ie shr. Win. II Prince aiifl I ar- 
ii 'cd. heroic measures h.iil Ix eii used 
Mihc nt the slighiesj response. ( aiises 
.li.d shouts i(-j| tlie mule uiuiKncd: 

had heen cruellv healen; even a 
':ii.iil lire uas hiiiU under him. hut 
keie h<- sukkI violeiillv r« otid. wiili 
>1 ■eriaiii exavijx-ratinglv virinous e\- 
i'i( -.sion on his counieii.nice. I hen 
’’iiiice slc|vpccl lorwaial. Apmo.u h- 
the mule with gentle assur.mce. 
le' iiisiiiuated one atleciiouaie aim 
a.'iund the s'uhhori! neck. Ihillhig 
i mouili to the mule’s letl e.ir. he 
' lid something. Iiixlaiitly llie mule’s 
riigulitv relaxed, and almo.sl bhihelv 
ke .sicpjx*d Ibiward. W hen I asked 
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Prince what he had s:iid, he only 
laughed. Hut the magic words must 
have, luul the exact wave length ol 
the creature's obscure and haflled 
.soul. 

I'or vears I searched in vain for a 
specimen of the black fox squirrel. 
Mentioning this to Ihince, 1 was sur 
prised to have him say. “1 show you 
one itHlay.” It was mid-March, ami 
the leaves gave ilie lorest an cmer.ild- 
mist) look. Prince took me up a long 
watercourse wlicic grew maiiv lupc- 
los, gums and ivdhud maples. .\t l.ist 
he pointetl to what 1 siioiiM have 
taken for a spray of dead Sp.inish 
ii.oss. It was a iox squirrel, Idack as 
choip.’. 

"1 low dill you know it was here.' ’ 
I asked. 

"lie been here las’ sunitncr.’ 
Prince .uiswered. “atid the ve.ir Ik k) , 
wlicn he u.is :i hahy. A to.x squirtei.” 
he added, “lhi> lime ol \e:ir will 
come a mile or mo' to get the red- 
hud.’ 

Not onlv seeing hut aciu.iliv cn- 
teiiiig inti) till’ lives sii chiidren ol 
the wild,, lie g.itiieted .m .istonishing 
amiiuiii ol iiilorm.iilon ,ib>nu na¬ 
ture. and this knowledge, like all 
iiiionn.ilion acquire»l lluough ex- 
pet ii'iu'e.lvcame part ol his char,icier. 

Piince thought iioihingol walking 
miles to buy .i plug oi lob.icco, 
a iMimul of bacon, a .s.ick ol tioiu. 
.\!i<l usuallv in making his journi y.s 
he did not lollow in-uls; he knew all 
the animal (xiihs through the lorest. 
riiough superstitious as all elemental 
human beings arc, he w.ts not atraid 
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of ihc dark. Moreover, without Ix*- 
ing able to name a single star, he 
guided himself by them, and. lack¬ 
ing starlight, he retained an uncanny 
sense of direction. 

'rhere was no more pretense in 
Prince than tlierc is in a gcxxl black 
fiirrov or a boulder or a sunrise. I lis 
faith was simple and compleie. 1 low 
oltcn 1 heard him say, "CitKl is good 
enough to do any tiling"; ‘‘(hxl df>n't 
lake no care of a man if he don't 
take no account of (uxl"; “Cap’n, 
we gwine unilerstand everything 
when we tionc reached the Promised 
l.aiul." lie never liked me m criti¬ 
cize the weailier, for it came liom 
the hand of (itxl. Alway.'* auare ol 
tlic tremulous span of mortal exist- 
Liice. ills reply to any rccpiest I made 
ol him would be; ‘‘All right. Oap'ii, 

■ it liie lasts.” 'I’hf brevity ol lile 
did not oppress him. Ilis lailii was 
loo sure. .\nd he ilied .is he had lived, 
in steadfast lovaltv to his luliei. 
“Nov.-,"hesiiidcalinly .ashelayd) ing, 
"J am going to iny heavenly home." 

There arc many who do not Ix- 
!ie\c in psychic prescience; I think 
they have merely newer .seen it fjp- 
eraie. Prince was [isychic. f Ionic on 
the plantation for a (Ihristmas vaca¬ 
tion, I had said grxxl-bye to all. .\s I 
was about to drive awav, IMncecamc 
to the car window. 

“Cap’n,” be said, will you please 
gel out for a minute.' 

Knowing him as I did, I never 
qucsiionct' lis reasrjn for this re¬ 


quest I crawled out. Me led me 
aside. 

“Caip’n,” he said, with deep affec¬ 
tion glowing in his exprcs.sive eyes, 
‘*I just want to hxjk in your face 
once more." 

Prince died a few months later, 
and was buried in the old plantation 
burial grouiul we used to j\i.ss as 
children. \\c Iiad hxiked at each 
other for the last time. 

If cs.sciilial greatness is mcasiircvi 
not by liow far a man has come, hut 
bv how far he has come considering 
his start, tlien I never knew a greater 
human being than my comrade. 1 
learnetl from him that there are no 
common [xople in the world. 'I'hetc 
are vulgar people, and there are at is 
tocrais; I have known som^ million 
aires wiio were vulgar, .iiid 1 have 
known Prince Alston, who was e'- 
senrially a patrician. 

1 owe to Prince wli.il I hope is a 
fair underslamling of life's deepei 
\alues. I tan hear him say, “When 1 
take a mar. into my liearl I c.ui t 
hale liim no mo’.” 

1 have heard him gtting throuL'.:: 
the ghostly wtxxk at niglii, singiii-.; 
in a voice so mehxiious that it wiae - 
set jaded o}X‘rag<K-rs lii?,gling, and ! 
knew tli.M his spirit was wild and It' 
and joyous. 'I'o get on into mid 1^ 
life retaining a 4 rcp spirit is a ihrilli:*.; 
accomplislimciil. 'I'o range the w'iid 
wtxxls singing, anil with the he.ui 
singing, is no light thing; for to d' 
this is to be u child of God. 




C^)n(lcnsc(l from 


The W.ishinj^loii Post 
Kent 

D on't sneer at tliose little; 

I mk'm.’’ lilt serueaiit 

jii*.? hack ln>m (iu.nialcap.al 
was sayi.'iu. ” 1 iuA ’le as sman as we 
ire. It’li hi- a ium; war. Pm I'm 
borne. I linpe 1 lit.ver li.ive in [zn 
b.ick." 

lie looktil om the windfiw oi tiie 
iiaiii (.irr\im; iin eas! acio-'i liie 
i'uiinirv.' canAiii;.; Inin on Ins Iti'-l 
iioine li a\e in I,'' mo'iilis i>eianse 
ie w.iN no. aiitli d hs in.il.n ia. 

“No!«k!\ lieie seems to know 
’.'hat ii'** like oiii lliere," lie weiii 
on. ” 1 he iirw 'jvipe.'-'^ ilon’i /e/V ans ■ 
'aine,. *1 i:es i.iik ahoii! loshojt s. 

: sav. .\ii 1 'ht, (In von know 

•’liai It's like to >iand in a loxhole 
!<’.! lioins. hours' " 

Hr , viii-Mi!. 1 lien the lotinoiy 
• -ioli' i! Iiiin on: 

‘■|ia\c vfni ever heeii alriiil oI 
tliedaik.^ 1 h.i\e. W v .ill h.ivt'. ()nlv 
It s .1 li'indred Iiines wtirse (nil tinTC. 
'ion siand in yonr foxhole in ilie 
dirk and it rains. .Ami vou urlnaie. 
\Md your [xd urin.ites. And llic^JUgN 
iinti niios(|niioes come around. And 
tf slinks. The stink is honihle. 
“Lizards slither through die hru.sh, 



and yon think diey're laps. Nfonkeys 
chatier ami von ihink they're Japs, 
^'on 4v/o«' I he )aps are light over 
ihero. ^ on d«jn'l <1 are smoke, lest von 
give awav soui p'l iiion. ^ on dip 
out the sludge at i1m: hfiitnin ol the 
hole uidi yiiitr lielmet hetaiise die 
sioxiiiiyg ni iv gi’ce vmi .iw.iv, and vou 
rwnir 11 out geniiv. 


“II vonr ya! I.ilis as!e'-ji and hegins 
to snoie v«n.! ;*'in. i! '.on .‘.nnre, 

he sovks soi:. 'ton do.-. i dare use 
yonr title hecaiisc the ll.i'h show-; up 
your i.t»si!in;i. ^dn use oniv h.niii 
greiiaik N. Night alio' ni'dn. ’ 

rii;'vtgtant s:-; ined lost in ihongiit 
ag.e.-.t. liis l-.Jiiiv ;ii l^i^ cnuiloriahle 
cliih c:;r m*-.'' d;n_' i:i!onL:h i!ie Mid 

j I 

we^l. hill Ins mind leiek iiiv ic witli 
his hnddies in tlie ^'l\ho‘ie^. 

■'ll vtni don't hii'v r!ie dead 
(jiiick. ’ he wen! on, ■’ihe luigs 
(he birds and the liAuds get tht-'ii. 
In I hours ihey le nothing hut 
Unties — stripped iind shiny as some- 
tiiing in a tiocitir’s oilice. Sometimes 
we leave the dead lajis ihai. way on 
purpose. It's not .so nic.ssy handling 
clean Ivnu's." 

i iow w.is the rest of it, 1 asked, 


living coe.ditions 

“It m.iN he heiter now," he an¬ 
swered, “hill when I was there all we 
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had to eat was dry—dehydrated. 
You waited in line for your footl and 
vou hated the food bv tlic time vou 
got it. 'rhe coconut flies came tlown 
in swarms. 'I’licv stuck to vour hands, 
to your face, to your eyes, to your 
lips. I'hcy settled on your food; you 
brushed ilicm away. By the time 
your sjx)on got to your mouih, they 
were thick on the spoon, ^’ou brushed 
them oil', but they were in your 
mouth before yeai could close it.” 

Wasn't ilierc any entertainment, 
movies, or things like that? 

“'riicrc was notliing. foil'd lie 
under your inostjuito net anil listen 
to the r.idio — and spit. Have you 
ever lived iS montlis under a mos¬ 
quito net: ilasc you ewr li.td to 
listen to American radio aimouncers 
telling oniv lialf the true sturv — 
and you know it's only half bec.iuse 
vou’rc right there, Iving under vour 
net in llie hear and nuisoniroes: 

t 

‘The guy in the next bunk is 
crying. He's a guy with big muscles 
and a lough face, who hasn't ciied 
since he was a Now he’s crying 
and he c.an’t say why. \Siiar can 
you do? Vtm’re not so g^xidam far 
awav from erving vourself. And if 
you sty nujch as notice hint, the way 
he feels, he's liable to cut your throat. 
So you play as if you don’t licar. 

‘‘^'our nerves gi.;t worn thin. And 
you've got to l)e c.irefnl what you 
say, even to men who doti’l break 
down and weep. Tve seen the blfKxl- 
icst fights. Over nothing.” 

The sergeant looked out the win¬ 
dow again. 


“I’m glad Tm back,” he said, 
half to himself. “I’d like to be like 
you. I’d like to be a civilian, making 
gtxxl money, going wiili a girl, may¬ 
be marrying one. 1 had a girl and 
1 could have marricxl her. 1 Jiad a 
gornl job, too. Now I’ll be live years 
behind by the lime this war is over. 

"Why sliould we make all the 

s.acrificcs? W!iy should «rgo through 

hell wliile you guys go alottg with 

your g(KKl jobs and your nice houses 

and vour kulsand vour Ixulttubs ;ind 
. ^ 

your comlori ? 

"Don't draft fathers, they stiy! 
Hell, half the army is lathers. Why 
not tlraU lathers? Whv are you 
belter than any of us? My sister is 
married to.i soldier. She lias a baby. 
Cm she live on the loi.'sy little 
allotment the armv gives her? If mv 
old man w.isn't well fixed, what in 
hell would slic do?” 

1 viid noiliing. He went on: 

“I liope they don’t send me back. 
I'll do what I’m told, liul it's not fn: 
glory. Hell! I'll .admit 1 get a luin[! 
in mv throat wlien 1 sian<l rclrcar - 
1)111 wliy should I be out there wiiii.; 
vou’re hack herf:, fat and cc/.v, 
m.ikiiig good money? " 

7 his boy’s foxhole tllinights wei? 

straight from ilic heart — the grim, 

frank testament of one Amcr»c.»i. 

srjldicr. If vou'ride on trains today. 

* * 

you will meet otiicrs like this .ser¬ 
geant, men who have done the 
fighting and who have now returned 
to revalue their nation with th‘’ 
cold, dear eye of men who liavc com^’ 
through a great suffering. 



The dairymen cuiunol auppiy y»m vtilh Imlter, but they are 
«rin»ly r<‘t»olvrd yon i^han't ha\e ihr |jcrferl KuliMtitule; eHber 
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I OWA State Coi.t.ege lias hccn 
publishing a series of pamphlets 
alioiit wartime foo<.i production. 

()swald !J. Brownlee, of the faculty, 
wrote one of them. In simple, busi¬ 
nesslike fashion Mr. Brownlee stated 
that there is a serious biiiter short- 
tjje, that feed aiul farm Ialx)r are 
M) scarce there is little chance of 
overcoming it, and that margarine 
is just as luuriiive and palatable 
.oiil much cheaper to pnxlucc. lie 
.oiu'ludcd that, it housewives can’t 
• i hutlcr, they ought to have 
Miore niargaiine. 

The inom(‘iit the ^wniphlet came 
!ntm the press, here was the ’very 
devil to j>ay. Blasts of anger shat- 
icied the calm of Iowa, Wisconsin 
1 the Dakotas, and dc.’ivmcn dc- 
niandcd Brownlee’s scalp. NVwspa- 
I'l IS scoir«\i* at college jirofessors, 
ind suggesietl wln»lc.s;ile resignations, 
1 he haitlc still rages. Late commu- 
siiijiKA report that Brownlee is absent 
'»o leave, that Dr. 'I'. W. Schuli/.. his 
a partment chief, has chucked his 
iohand c.scapcd to C'ihicago. and that 
■'resident h’rilrv of Iowa State has 
I'lacatcd the dairy interests by dis- 

'•wninff the h#*ri»rir3l imi-r 


7 ’his is just one episotic in a fan¬ 
tastic scries of outrageous maneuvers 
by the dairy interests to bar a cheap 
and wholesome fi»d from millions 
ot kilclu-ns. This gfial has been won 
bv the use and misuse of everv im- 
aginalile type ot legislative weapon. 
The dairymen’s loldiies have piled 
so many i.i\es on i.sxes and have 
c»)ntrived so many hampering regu¬ 
lations that two thirds of the retail 
grocers ot the Lhiiiei .1 Sraies do not 
consider it worth the elfort to stock 
margarii'ic: on their shelves. 

Heie arc the facts: Margarine, 
made by churning a pure vegetable 
oil — usually coironsee*! or soybean 
- - with skimmed milk, salt ami other 
minor ingredients, li.is been ap¬ 
proved unanimously by recognized 
luMlth authorities as the nutritive 
e<|ii.il ot hmier. It is now lortlficd 
with \aiamin A to bring it up to 
butlvir standard in that respect. It is 
tlavored to taste so like butter that 
it is not always [XKsible to tell the 
ditfcrcnce. Its content is regulated 
by law, and its manufacuuc and 
siilc supervised by ilic Pure Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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the country — if you can ^er if 
for less than half the price of butter, 
and is rationed at six jx>ints a 
pound conifTarcd with the i6 points 
new required for butter. 

Fatty table spreads are both phys¬ 
ically anti psycholoj^ically essential. 
Butler is now so short, as every 
housewife realizes, ilia! ii can.iot 
wholly fill this need; perl’.a[>s not 
again until after the war. If we 
arc to have something to spiead 
«n brcail, that something must be 
margarine. 

Dcsniie this national nutrition cri- 

A 

sis, margarine is still c*>oped up in a 
legislative luKiscgow. It remains the 

O (T' 

only pure fcKx! the Iree sale oi wliieli 
is restricted hv iedera! uxaiion. 
Tw'ciuy-.sevcn states add luiiher 
taxes. Ix'wildc'fing network of 
slate taii/l walls and petty regula¬ 
tions is inten<!eii to force; the j)eo- 
ide to hiiv butter or notliiiig. In 
times of [xace, this is coiupieiely 
iiulcuaisible. At a lime when we are 
locked in the light of our lives, 
it approaches .sahoutge. 

Here arc .some ol the rrsirictious: 
'I'he margarine manulaciurcT lias to 
lay out S6()0 for an annual federal 
licen.se; then lie jxiys a federal lax 
often cents a pound if the margarine 
is colored; a quarter of a cent if it's 
w'hitc. 'J'hc wliolcsalcr’.s federal li¬ 
cense costs il he deals in the 

colortrd kind, $200 lor while. After 
that there arc rcrailens’ licenses. 

On top of the federal imfxists, 
your state slaps it.s own. Wl.sconsin 
bans the sale of coioretl margarine 


Lhccmha 

entirely, ft «jak.? the manuf.iciurer 
of white niftrgarinc anofJirr $jnoo: 
levies a sales ta.x of 15 cents a /lound; 
sells licenses to wholesalers for $500, 
to retailers for $25, to restaurants fo 
I25, and to boardinghouses for S5. 
If the Milwaukee hoiujcwifc decides 
to buy lier margarine across the 
state line, then she must in addition 
buy a Si license for tlie privilege of 
using it in her own liomc, and send 
the state six cents for each fxiiim! 
used. I'licse restrictions have kcjit 
the protluci out of the state for 
years; only recently, because of the 
butler shortage, have retailers been 
able to allord licen.scs. 

^^'isconsifl leads the shamclul pa¬ 
rade, liin it woiikl take a volume 
to list the measures hv vvliich ^^5 
Ollier stales pi event jxrople from 
Inlying a elierip food that is gooil 
lor iliem. You can go to the 'iiore 
and Iwiy a (j'larter-pound hiick ol 
liutt.er, but in:;l:ers must paekagi 
margarine by the [Xiiind, and re 
laileis are not allowed to divide il. 
riiis makes it unjHipulai with light 
housekeepers, and waih shoppers ol 
low income, d’lit; r( lailer has a simil.ii 
headache; the wholesaler can't S])hi 
a case for him. ^ 

Margarine is white when first pro- 
ducal, and can be made the cjIoi 
of butter by tlfc addition of a harm 
less vegetable dye — the same dye. 
hy the way, w'hicli the butler makers 
themselves u.se. But federal ami slate 
taxes on colored margarine are so 
heavy that it hardly ever appears 
on the market, and the consumci' 
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j.)uvs it while, along with a pa[XT 

coloring matter. 'J’hc nuis;incc of 
coloring the margarine of course 
tends to discourage its use. 

If a restaurant colors its own 
margarine, it becomes a factory in 
llic eyes of the law, and must pay 
$600 for a federal manufacturer's 
license. Tt must also, in many slates, 
decorate the walls with blatant pla- 
c.irds reading, “Margarine served 
here in place of butter.” wliicli 
adVets some diners’ appetites. 

Eighteen stales ban or restrict 
margarine in siate.'SvipjMirtcd hospi¬ 
tals or other public havens, and only 
lour have had the grace to lift tlie 
bun for the duration. 

A few weeks ago the rcvcituers 

nacked.down in Virginia on the 

Home for Incurables and the retreat 

of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Unable to get butter, those in charge 

managed to obtain white margarine 

with its envelopes of dye, and colored 

it in the kitchen, 'riuis ihcv had 

* 

become illicit margarine niamifac- 
lurcrs, and were lined for their hei¬ 
nous crime. Put the dairy interests 
were protected aiW it was a famous 
victory. 

Ill their -family circle the dairy 
people make no hones alxiut their 
real intent. 'Hie Dairy Record of 
junc 18, 19/^1, says* it brielly and 
to the ixiint; “In short, the dairy 
Mulustry must set as its goal the 
complete extcrniiiiatioii of olcomar- 
i;arinc. It must never rest until the 
manufacture and sale of olcomar- 
;;:innc have been outlawed.” 


5 * 

In pursuit ol their ruthless course 
the dairy interests have played a 
leading role in the erection of the 
vicious network of state trade bar- 
tiers, which in circumvention of the 
clear meaning of the Constitution 
bids fair to chop up the country into 
jealous, wrangling principalities of 
trade. I'or example, when Wisconsin 
established the pres<Mit iiigh mar¬ 
garine lax, cotton-growing Alabama 
Ixiycottcd Wisconsin road machin¬ 
ery and cheese. 

I'liere are many evidences that 
taxpayers, even in the great dairy 
stales, arc heccaning scornful of the 
petty parocliialisiij ol their lawmak¬ 
ers. Papers throughout the midwest 
dairy belt bristle with letters from 
consumers who demand tax-free 
margarine. The butler interests have 
in a wav done margarine a service in 
branding it a “cheap substitute.” 
That's what families want nosv. 

It is hard tf) see what good the 
hobbling of margarine does to the 
dairy indu.stry. Gircful research has 
shown that such measures have not 
increased the sale of butter. The 
yield from the various taxes is hardly 
enough to {xiy the cost ol collection. 
Tliis open conspiracy has one effect 
and only one: it deprives consumers 
ol an inexpensive fixxl, and since 
many fxroplc can afford little butter 
even when it is plcniilul, it hirs 
fatty table spre.ids of any kind from 
millions of American tables. 

Other new ftxxl products are con¬ 
stantly iKing developed, and some 
of them will nmKoUN 


THKRE’S NOTHING TO SPREAD ON YOVK BREAD 
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be deplorably cheap and niitririous. 
I'hc system of maigariiic curbsTur- 
nishes a pernicious pal tern for stran¬ 
gling their disiribuiion. 'I'liesc curbs 
should be destroyed \viih.i)ut delay. 
A bill now before the House (ll.R. 
2400). iiUroduced by Rcf-tresentativc 
H.'irnpion P. bulmer of South C'-ir- 
oliiu, provides for tlic repeal ot .ill 
federal taxes and licenses ujwii mar¬ 


garine and those who make and sell 
it. It lies within the power of voters 
to force the pass;igc of this bill. 

G(Kh 1 dairy huitcr is excellent 
stufl and everyone loves ii. But in 
the woriis of the late Senator 13 :ink- 
head. its prixluccrs “ought to be 
.satisfied to sell their great, appealing 
coniniodiiy upon its merits in the 
free market ol the country.” 


.w i.. •. 
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Thcrc Wis Room 

I TWAC Clai im.isT’v'.-. Tli.- N iv\- flii i’s 
vi3!i\ l-e .i!i 1 ’.lioithe 

liny rf-iuni.ir.t. ”! u-'- - "iil li.e^e 
to have r>iir ( .'liiisirs!.!-. ! ■ i. . I'll 

CXjKCL vui! on the r-,; vt ti. 


ri.e [loi-.f.i ti 1 '.' el 

■tart!'. 

! to wi{X‘ flte 

counter and. \oi.\s 

n. !ii 

•d tficii con- 

versa 1 if ai. 

’I'lie (d.ice v.'.-iN ;i 

Ml-1! 

jadifiad slop 

in northern i!!iiio;s 

. iier-. 

: ■,'.a- a pilot 

on ( l.i e I n. e. 

a V or 

livd loo!; on 

his lai'■ :i:;<! a. 

c 

p.ii'i..; 

;f undtr liis 


arm. 1 '. v.m- i !■ .ir ri-.e ti.n'.t j.-.ain»n 
tiiar :i!i fl-.e I iini rina' I:v .it;d h!'. ti.iriti'c 
couifl '..'.nicl hr a lew h'lurs he- 

Iwfcii ir.i.r!'. in a ^llar!g^.. [.l.iee oflcring 
not ir.uili rsiorc tliaii a dc{ioi, res¬ 
taurant ar.d gcfif-ra! strn'.:. 

When the llirr went out to check 
train schnluUs there was a buy,/, ol 
■xcitement. 

At 2 o’clock (ihristnias morning 
when the couple met at the dc-px, 


for the Stnintjcr 

a third [x-r.sou appeared • ;m emhar 
rasvd spokc-iinau <»t the townspeople 
who *iiuneil and s.iid, “We kind.i 
t!iou;;lii vou nii-.ht like a pl.ice to ce!e 
lir.iie vour ( JiMstinas.'’ ] [r h-'l the wav 
U’ a looni in a sin.ill huililin*:. “Ii"' 
your^." he s.iiil. “Meriv (duisim.i'i!” 

’I'lie dooi an<l windows woie wreatli': 
and tile rof.rii is asdcckeil w iili cedar and 
a { iirislnias tree, its drioralimis wink 
ing ineiiily in caiui/t light. .\nd tli‘ U 
W(ie gilts “iioin llie town.'' 

On Deiciuber 2^1 1 intt the pilot it) 
the fioai Likes Naval flospit-il 
fore he underwent an 0[>cr.ition lot 
interna! injinies received in a craikiu' 
just lielore fdirisrinas-- a fact lie lia i 
concealed from hi.s fuincV’e. In the snip 'i 
«l the anesthetic he was smiling and 
rnurinuring: ‘' riic Ik’SI town , . . ii-<‘ 
best people . . . the best Cliiislina' 
1 ever knesv.’’ 

'I'hc town was Rurraii, IIIinoi.s. 

— C«atribiii«4 by BMianun C. J«t>« 




LEE WIGGINS,^ 

yeU^'t/ui^e^ 

A L. M. ( Livh) Wig- 

GINS of Harts- «.ricJ|||Eif 
^ villc, S. C., ( ix)p' 

Illation 6043) runs a two-story i)rick 
country bank that you could hide in 
I he cash drawer ot the Chase Na- 
lional. In ScptcnilK'i, country banker 
1 -cc Wiggins was elected president of 
ihc American Iknikers Association, 
and at h^s inaugural reception in the 
Waldorf- \storia I lolel in New ^’ork 
City he hauled oil and let the boys 
iiavc it betw'cen the eyes. 

13 ankers are not so smart, he told 


of the 

Animcan Iturikt'ri^ A(y^H;iatiftn 
liHukfTK (p/ir Idlkiiifi; 
j>riv»0.‘ i*ul**rprif.o uofi 




Condensed from Barron’.^ 
/. P. McEvoy 


think of w'hcrc the pub- 
lie furnislics ()n or 95 per¬ 
cent of the capital and 
the bank, which furnishes the other 
five or ten percent, takes all the 
profits and in some eases acts :■ 
though il is none of llic public's 
business Ivnv tlie business is run or 
how much j'lofii is made. 

“Wliat the public wants, it wdll 
get," says Wiggins. “Il wants gootl 
banking service and loans at a fair 
cost. If people can’t get these things 
fnjm the banker, they will demand 


diem in ellcct. l*,vcrv week they 
Hurt 4r),(){)o.()oo Americans lace to 
lice, and still l.aye a lot to learn 
.I bout handling people. Only re- 
a'liily, and rather reluctantly, have 
I'ankeis been giving up the idea llial 
duy arc high priests who carry (»n a 
■Mysterious mumbo jiimlx) which is 
I'H) sacred for the public to know 
■lixmt. 

l act is, banking is not only a pri- 
'a»c business but a public trust, and 
•i banker is actually a merchant with 
Miily two things to sell: service and 
die use of other |)coplc’s money 
AMggins reminded them that bank- 
is the only business he could 


them Irom I'nclc Sam even if the 
taxpayer gets it in the neck. Wiiness 
the 20 government lending agencies 
in the agricullural field alone," 

Now Lee Wigs’ins is no torch- 
totin’ New Dealer. In fact, as chair¬ 
man of the legislative committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
he lias spent the recent crucial years 
on Qipilol Hill, trading punches 
with the palace guard and mixing it 
claw and fang with the wolf packs of 
Gmgrc-isional hearings. And, more 
often than not, it has been the coun¬ 
try Iwnker who has come tiirough 
smiling, unscathed and triumphant. 

'Loday, Lee Wiccins is the latest 
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Star in that perennial success saf;a, 
“Piivafe Enterprise. S. A.” He 
starievi slugging it out lor private 
enlerpiisc as a printer's devil at the 
age oi re, and worked his way through 
school and college. He ran the Ihii- 
versiiv oi North ('arolina [v.ihlish- 
ing plant Tor his liiilion and emerged 
witii a diploma in one hand and a 
si/al'le hank aecoimt in the o'.licr, 
tluis casting a slsadow (»l ilsings to 
come, h’rom ti;e campus lie WLiit to 
Hartsville, got a j(ih asolhee hoy anil 
stenographer, am! in 2=5 years worked 
his wa\ ii{) to the head oi the piinci- 
pal hank m liie commumi} and t!ic 
largest stiuc in tlial p.nr oi die slati, 
plus an imcresi in a seure id laciorits 
ami Ollier cniero! ;.-fs -- ■ o;ie oi v. Inch 

1 

is a -acre {‘lani-l'ircv''.Img si.iiioii 
tliat suj'piies a sul slatu i;;i pajt nl the 
Soutli 's r'evheiceil se^ d ioi cot ton. 

i r' 

foi.Meeo, oats and w h.v-'t. 


worker can always go home, j>ay no 
rent and eat. his own chickens and 
vegeiahlcs. 

Wiggins helieves l(x:al hanks shinild 
finance such homes for laclory work 
CIS. He has financed scores of them. 
His hank will also lend ^>100 to aii\ 
man ami wile on no more sec.urii\ 
than their note —- pros ided th. 
woman will sign it, to(». “.Notes ifim 
wives .sign always gel j^akl,” savs 
Wiggins. 

Ihe de[i.irimeni store Wigghi'. 
m.magi's sm\i\cl tlie depressin-. 
w hile evi l S' other crop lien cre«ii: 
store hi liiat pail ol the coimt.''. 
Went ui'.di r. 'A !if n llie liank pm;, 
c.iinf. die to iie.io St h.mks ioldisi [is 
finee wi ei-.s, hut liie two I larlsvi!!' 
ii.niks ■ W iggin.'iinl tiii'Miie ai 10^ 
till- Mic; I sm \ i\ed. Inciileiit.i!!. 

tugin'i .si\s. “rAi is eommum'v 
.d;.»iiid l;.!\c two h.ui.h', r<-<ij#!e doh : 
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two hu'iness struis, dl.fie ;;n; tr, 
industries in the town, in.j iowng 
.some 2500 wod.ers. with an annual 
payroll o! over I'i.e Wig' 

gins iunk wil! hiMULe no mill vil- 
iage.s lor factory wf^rkc is. W iggifis 
hei;e\e> Ijctoiy workeis in c«Amtiy 
clisfriels .should live (jii iarins, wiiere 
they ta.. raise rlicir own lood. 11 a 
business slump hits tiic factory, tlic 


a faimlv wlio had rn:idi' its moiies 
hides;u;<i onw wmited sik i.il jK>Ml-o:! 

1 lie oiM'.taiiding W iggins intee.'! 
in H.irissillir 1:. i!ie(k»ker I’cdign' i 
Seed (iomfiany, finmdeil hy 1 ).l^' • 
Iv. < r, who [»ijt $5oo.f>oo into i "* 
neiiments lor lengthening ihecoli'f' 
staple and devclojiing disease res hi 
ing oats before lie turned the corni. 
Wiggins was Qjkcr’s assistant 1 * 
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years, and gives him a large share of 
ihc credit for his own Horatio Alger 
success. 

Last year tljc Coker Seed Com¬ 
pany sold $45,000 worth of tobacco 
seed, which yielded one third of the 
entire crop grown for the cigarette 
ifidustry in the "hriglu tobacco” 
belt. Operating one ol the hnest ex¬ 
perimental stations in the country — 
lino acres in prize cotton alone — 
Wiggins and his associates invite 
l.irmcrs from all over the Souili to 
^i»me there and learn, bv dcinon»itra- 
'ion, what planting a miniinuin of 
I'ji percent of pedigreed seed each 

• ear can ilo for tlicm, 'I'hcy get help 
iuit only on latest tanning methods 
s=iit also on how to Iniild up their mjII 
. ientificaJly. Wiggins oiien cjiioies 
i iie line: ” There is only one crop that 
: oor soil will grow successfully, and 
■iiat is |xx>r people.” 

T(xJay Ixinkers are out to win 
iiieitds and influence people, hut it 
•• isn't so long ago when lliey g.ingeil 
i:;' on the I'ederal Reserve; ojiiH)scd 

■ "iicral lk‘j>t>sii Insurance; tailed to 

\ olop consumer credit, inclutling 
•>ut() and house financing and small 
i 'lns; not only failctl to serve the 
i veils of farmers hut couh; suggest no 
::ogram except government aid; 
i'i.iny were too iuuighty to accept 
' '.ail checking accuuius; and many 
i uriicd iJic .saving.s accounts of po- 

• ntial customers. 

points out that in spite of 

■ i llic easy credit the government is 
t?'-inding out to farmers, ilic country 

Rinks arc still doing 80 percent of 
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the business and can do more if they 
will go after it. 

Wiggins w'ants the local hanker to 
meet the responsibility and the op¬ 
portunity which will be his W'hen the 
local hovs come home from the w'^ars. 
It w'ill be the community’s job to see 
that llicse boys get a break. \Viggins 
believes iliis is a matter of machinery 
aiul of revision of corporation taxes. 
I'hc niacliinery lie visualizes w'ill be 
local groups of businessmen, organ¬ 
izer! by local bankers. These business¬ 
men can gel crctlit needed to back 
the home coming boys in business. 
'They can p(M)l resources aiuI bank 
credits, and finance new enterprises, 
taking a legitimate ]>erccntage of the 
profits to pay ilieir c’:{'>enses and 
making it ]>i>ssible for the boys to 
buy the businesses out of the balance. 

He has worked out a plan for loc.al 
businessmen to (Organize companies 
to build multiple manufacturing 
plants and then le.ising out space and 
facilities to icliable young men in the 
coinmuniiy. 

“Our businessmen discovered,” 
.says Wiggins, “that this kind ol ven 
lure cannot succeed unless iberc is a 
radical revision in corporation taxes. 
List time when the boys came back 
from war the cry was for bonuses. 
’There w ill be lo.t'oo.ooo or more of 
them this rime. It they realize that 
their best chances to succeed in new' 
business’s depend on a revision of 
corpora! ion lax laws to mak<- it [xis- 
sible for them to survive a bad yeai 
and build up .a reserve, they can be 
as successful in their demands ior a 
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just tax structure as they were last 
time for a bonus. 

“An equitable tax system that will 
make new businesses possible will do 
more to preserve our system of pri¬ 
vate enterprise than soldiers’ bonuses 
or apple stands. Alter this war more 
people will have n\ore money than 
ever before in the liisiory ol the coun¬ 
try. 'I herc will be a lumdred bil'ion 
dollars «)f risk money in our banks 
ready and anxious to be put into 
any business that will ^ive the in¬ 
vestor a tair chance to make a prolk. 
Hut if the cor|xiration tax atlds im¬ 
possible ixlds to the ordinary busi¬ 
ness gamble. then risk inoiu'v will lie 
doggo, in salety, at a half ol oiic per¬ 
cent return.’’ 

In short. W iggins believes in)l only 
that local capital can hack, local enter¬ 
prise but that it mlI^t. ' Hankers arc 
always sounding oil about fnivatc 
enterprise,’’ he .viy^, ■'bui iliey must 
do more alnun it. .'df.iiiuiiile, the 
governmen: has moved into priv.iic 
banking to an. eMi nt tliai the public 
doesn’t .'aspicf. I he bank'-r is just 
beginning to discover tliai ibis is the 
road to socializing the liankiiig sys¬ 
tem. 

“In ourown TTarisviilt.; !)ank, typi¬ 
cal of 75 {HTceni of the l):inks in this 
country, the govemment ihrougli in¬ 


suring deposits up to $5000 has taken 
over the liability side of our ledger 
practically 100 percent. On the as.set 
.side our bank has invested to such an 
extent in government, stale and 
county Ijonds, that Washington need 
only move in to the extent of $500, 
000 on our total $^,000,000 business 
to ah.soih the bu.siness completely. 

“ I’hc future depends largely on 
tltc hankers themselves. 'I'hegovcrn- 
rneiu has been guaranteeing, in part, 
alnu.isi a third of the loans necessary 
to rin.uice tlie war. W'c are beginning 
to back away from guaranteed Ifjans 
just as the farmers are Irving to get 
a\v.'i\' irom sulisidies. Manv of us are 
iIiM;()Vcrnig that the riskless roail 
leads but to tlic cemetery. W'e are 
opposei! to the continuali(.)ii of gov 
ernment guarantee of husine.ss loans 
alter the war. 

“However, unlc.ss we hankers use 
our restnirccs constructively and ere 
atisely to baek private local enter 
prise, govermnent will move in more 
;md more as bankers take less and 
Ie>s risk. 

"11 the day comes wlieii riskless 
banking is the ruld', local banking :aii 
be handled at the jx)si olhce - ainl 
the last private banker rAay be ffjuiid 
in the Smithsonian Institution, un 
der glas:>, with a .sign: ‘Remember.'’ ’ 


i. s ^ pf)stM ripi to a letter in which he had made some large rcquc.<t.s 
of Santa (a lii tie Ixjy wrote: “If you can’t handle lhi.sdcai, let me 
know and I'll gel in touch with Henry Kaiwr." 

— A. SfliiuUi in Oakland (C:alif.) 7 Wm»w 
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T fim Most fainl mistake llic Al¬ 
lies made after winning World 
War 1 wasilii ir failure to punish 
the (iVrinans guilty ot criminal acts 
during the war. ’riiis resulu.il from 
failure to study the (juestion in time, 
it wasn’t until five iia)s before the 
Armistice that a commissicjii was 
hurriedly appointed to catalogin' ilie 
crimes that had heen committed. 
(dnsetpietuly the perpetrators wetc 
ne\er puni^liol. And so their Na/.i 
succc-sso!*;. including some (d the 
ujiS criminals themselves, have con¬ 
cluded that in tliis w.ir they could 
commit even moie vast and bestial 
atrfKities and get oH .scot free again. 

d’riie, the I iiited Nations have al¬ 
ready declared th.at the war crimi- 
ii.ils can’t get away with it this time. 
W e are pledgid lo bring to iri.il ev¬ 
ery Axis criminal, big ainl little, 
iiorn the buhrer to the meani'st little 
party follower aiwl perverted soldier 
wlio has helj All inflict lUi jireceilenicd 
horror on humanity. 

Hut, if we are to make that pledge 

• 

A'.i.an a. Mu. ini'., ruvm^ i-ditor *if TUc 
Kpiiilrr's Dipesf, Im llic |Msr k-vci;iI 

O'-otitfiK in l.oiulfin. In ptcpariti}; liiis ar(ii.'l(' lie 
•'itervicwiil iiii'inlx'i's of llic I’liiird h-iitums 
fur lii\e'kr];;.iiion uf War C'rlniis, 
'as well .IS Ollier reprcrseniai ivrs ol ilic Anirrnai* 
and Mrtlisli f>iivctiiincii(.N and llie guvciniuenis- 
iii-tvilc. 


good, we must take to heart the- ic.s- 

soii of our larcical failure in 1918. 

Articles 22S to 2^0 oi the Treatv ol 
* ^ 

\ersaillc.s jnovided for “trial before 
military tribunals of persons- accused 
ot acts in violaiioii ol l.iw.s ami cus- 
lon.s ol war.’’ dlie Allies .subsc- 
ijiieiuly demar.deii that the defeated 
(ierm.ms deliver to them for trial 
such. mei. as 1 llndinlnng, Luden- 
dorll, the hrul.illv ruthless von 
Mackeiiscn, and 8St) other known 
{)erjK’tralojs ol sav.ige crimc.s. The 
new C^erman government, which tlie 
Allies were anxious to maintain in 
power, .shrcvvilly conleniled that to 
deliver these men into Allied hands 
would precipitate such uplreaval in 
(iermany that it couldn’t he re.sjion- 
silde lor the const tpiences. As an 
allern.itiv e, tin- f lermaiis prop.oscd 
trying the odee.ileis acconling to 
C.ierman law iK-tore their own su¬ 
preme court at la’ip/.ig. 

'I he .Miles iheu presented a re¬ 
vised llsj oi ip) oilenders as test cases, 
each hacked with irretuiahle. evi¬ 
dence ol hloixl guilt. Charges were 
lua.le against Ciermans for sluKiling 
on lifel)oats of lor^udtxxl ve.ssels, 
killing war pris<.)ners and hostages, 
and brutal atrocities in occupied 
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countries. Bur the German )udges 
made a mockery of the trials. Of the 
49 accused, only four were judged 
guilty by their tolerant German 
partners in crime. 

I’lie climax of the Leipzig farce 
was the case of Lieutenants Ditlimar 
and Boldt, oflicers ot the German 
submarine U-86 which had lorjx'docd 
without w'arning the Hriiisli hospital 
ship Llandovery Castle in June 
It was proved that the U'lx)al olii- 
cers delilieratcly acted against supe¬ 
rior orders wliich forbade firing on 
hospital ships in that zone ami liail 
then deliberately shelled the life¬ 
boats loadcil with survivors to sup¬ 
press any cvitlcnce of their crime. 
One lx)at. however, managed to es¬ 
cape in the darkness, 'fhe Leipzig 
court sentenced the olTieers to lour 
years' imprisonment. I he next day 
outraged German ]>apt is apfx-ared 
with banner headlines: "L’-lxiat He¬ 
roes Ordered to Prison." Neither 
oificer served his scnienee. Both es- 
cajsed from prison with the help t)f 
German ofhcials, and their getaway 
was celebrated ihrougliout Germany. 

7his time we are obviously better 
prepared than we were after the last 
war to deal wiili those Axis criminals 
who have carried out a systematic 
program of wholesale murder, tor¬ 
ture and theft. A United Nations 
Ojmmlssion lor Investigation of War 
Crimes has recently been set up in 
I.ondon, with Herbert Pell, former 
I'nited States Minister to Portugal, 
as Arner- 'a’s representative and with 
Sir Cecil Hunst, one of the world’s 


greatest international lawyers, repre¬ 
senting Britain. I'his commission has 
already begun to compile a list of 
Nazi war criminals, which even now- 
runs into thousands. It is tlocumcntcd 
with evidence that has been col¬ 
lected by underground movements 
and by agents of exiled govcrnmciUN 
of ilic occupied territories. The men 
to be brought to trial incluile Axis 
party leatlersaml their collaborators, 
political ajul military; Axis agents 
in occupied countries; and the Quis¬ 
lings of occupie<l countries. 

I'lic Russians are prepared to go 
furl her. 'Phey have unoHicially an¬ 
nounced that they iniend also tf) 
punish (ierin.iii civilians in occupied 
RussLin territories who have misused 
the local populations; (jc;‘man sol¬ 
diers who have coinmitled atrocities 
against Soviet civilians and soldiers: 
all lliosc who have helped to traits 
port Soviit citizens to German) 
and have forced them to work there: 
those who have bought and so' I 
goods, ctiuipinent, prlv.ile belong 
ings and t(Mxl Irom occupied icni 
lories; finally, all CJerinan financiei- 
who assisted the Jsazis. 

Reganllcss of our announced li’.- 
tcnlions to bring the Acis war crliiM 
nals to formal trial, \vc must face die 
fact tliat millions of su/fering |x*ople 
in occupied l^uropc arc deterriined 
to have private revenge on their Avis 
overlords. Many of the 8,000,000 
slaves from occupied countries wlio 
are held in German labor camps will 
have their own treatment for mei^ 
like drunken Robert Ley, their Nazi 
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labor boss. Anri tlic relaiivcs of over 
a million and a half cxlcrminatecl 
Poles will probably take cart* of 
(Irciscr, the Nazi Gniilciicr of Po¬ 
land. No maiUT bow quickly Allied 
justice acts after victory, there is 
lK)und to be “a night of long knives” 
i[i b'.Liropc, and many Axis war crimi¬ 
nals will disappear in a wliolesrile 
blr>odlelting. 

Many otlu rs will undoubtedly lice 
in neutral countries where they will 
try to take ailvantage e)f legal bjop- 
boles to escape (ainisliment. 'I’lie re¬ 
cent attempt bv the I'overnments ni. 
I’riiain, Kussja mul lire I-iiiieii .States 
t'.j "el t!ie lem.iiiiin'' nf iM ral Males lo 
.igiee imt to harbor (.scaped .\xis \sar 
(liminals me' willi a cold rebufi ail 

i'inuiul./I’bi; U'-Nt Mep should be to 
i.sise our extiadilioii treaties with 
dins*.- iK uirals to pros'ide specihe.tlly 
Ini the dej'ot tat ion ol war cnmiii ils. 

Ibit it is not enough to decid.e to 
! - 'iig war crimmals to iriai. W e mnst 
d V idr now htw to frv d.u lii. I iieie 
.:!i .Mill .some peoj'le wiio elu I'.'-li tin.: 
iiopi.- ili.i!. wln-'i the .Nazis col'i.ipse, 
!■;. .some mir.icie the anti N.izis will 

i.'e ]><)wer and jifluisli their own war 
I'iminals. We must lemember that 
.die!' the war the ( ^ mi.us people 
never once jnibliely expiessed u 
;.’.!(t lor the atrocities commuted in 
ilieir name betwee n* ioi-i and roif' 

tliey regretted nothing except 
h iving lost iiie war. d'he leaders ih.ev 
murdered wvieii’l lluir war ciimi 
nals but the very men and women 
who bad favored peace ■ iM/.berger, 
who signed the .\jmisiicc; Kurt 
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Pisner and f laase, who had voted 
against war credits; and such paci- 
hsis as Rosa lAixeml>arg. W'iicn CJer- 
many loses iliis war, it may again be 
the enemies of German militarism 
wdio fall vict ims lo popular fury. 

'I’lie l.<;i|)zig trials sliould have 
proved be\oiKl doul'it that no (Jer- 
man court can e\ er again be trusted 
with the trial of war criminal'^. 

Ib-rberl Iloover and Hug!! Gib¬ 
son, among oiln ts, liave lecenily ad- 
voe.'Urd iliai, as an alternative to 
Inals by their own cinirts, the Axis 
wav cilmmals Ik: tried belore special 
1.hilled Nations tiibiinaLs which 
W()ii!( 111 a\(' the diguiiy ol silting on 
iiehall of the ciUnt' civilized world. 
1*!U what Code (jI I.iw ci.mld .such. 
Tiib'.m.'ls U'-c to uiF.ie out sentences? 

lute!liarioiial law brands as cniui- 
nal iu')u. acts coinmii ted bv th.e .•\.ms 
aggre imu:.; Init intenialional !;iw has 
o;ie gre.u wcakne s - - it pros'ides mi 
]K'!i.iiii-.'s lor tiawe wlio break it. 

'i i!S onlv one lorm of tribunal 
I'l.ii I an (uei'v'oiiK .ill dillicultiv.s .old 
leg'.!!', pmnsh all convictMl Axis 
c limiii.;]". j iial tiilninal is t!ie mili- 
larv com i. In a .st.iie of wa.r, under 
intern.uione.l law. it is well estab- 
lisiied that .1 commander m;f- pimlsii 
bv mc.ms oi jus miiii.nv conns any 
hostile olleialer ag..iinM ib.e law and 
customs ol war w !io ina\’ tall into Jiis 
bands, I'e/’ardle'.s ol the j^Licc where 
llie '.'rime was cmumitied. 11 the 
United Nations agree to U'-e military 
law, the iniliiaty courts ol Ameri 
can, Priiisb aiul Russian armed lbrce5 
— the main occupying forces.will 
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be able to pun»h summarily those 
guilty of war crimes. It is the opinion 
of many statesmen that unless justice 
is thus done promptly by court- 
martial in the territory we take over, 
many of the worst criminals will 
escape again. 

. There will still be many Axis 
political leaders, such as Ribbentrop, 
against whom it will be difficult to 
make a specific criminal charge. 
It has been suggested that these men 
might be tried under the perverted 
laws by which they kept iliemsclves 
in power. 

According to Nazi law, if a court 


cannot find a statute directly cover¬ 
ing a specific crime it must still con¬ 
vict if the accused’s actions should 
be punished “according to sound 
popular sentiment.” Furthermore, 
the law of the Nazi “People’s Courts” 
decrees the death penalty for all acts 
detrimental to the German nation. 
There was nothing more detrimental 
to Germany than to be thrown into 
this war by its Nazi leaders. By their 
own law, therefore, all high Nazis 
arc eligible for the death penalty, 
for such sentences would be in the 
interest of the peoples of the whole 
world. 


Wo^ JSUe DLn JSurt 

Os ONE of M;irk Twain’s visits to the Gulden State, a native son, 
eager to demonstrate the marvelous effects of il»c California climate, 
was displaying his ambitious garden. 

“Here, Kfr. Clemens, you see the Alaska cypress, growing right next 
to the Natal plum. This is the chenille plant from the East Indies. 
Next to it is the Canary Island dragon tree. Over there is the silver 
tree from South Africa. Just Ixryond is the Chinese ginkgo, and here 
we have the English tea rose. Strangers from inuny climes, you sec, 
they all gtow here in California, Mr. Clemens.’ 

Mark Twain leaned down and peered at a struggling hopeful. 

“ Vc'cs, they all grow here,” he chuckled, “but some of’cm hate like 

hell to do it." ~ Cuatribuced by [XmaM Culiuis J'cattid 



NO SIJ*. 
MEAT 


■Dk. SUu^J JUif. 


Ji LAD from a nearby air base came into Hanford, Calif., sat down at 
a lunchroom counter and ordered a hamburger with onions. Told that 
it was meatless Tuesday, he sighed. “Gosh, Tve been in the army so 
long I’d forgotten there's a war on.” •— W. D. ta Cd&n'i 





Condensed from 'I’liis Week Magazine 


Donald Culross Peattie 


( ill In uml*' 


.irSirlc fi-r llir Oflfrr cif ^’ur fn- 


t'orniuliiiii l(» i‘3L|;il.iii) \iii«‘ri>-ii In lln' [n-i.pli-.-, v.f ilic vviirl-J. 'rriiri-!;ili'd 
Inlii llic nf (»«• ri.kO'oiiH. tl ih lu-iii^' hvit ?lif 


O i-D World, the son you bore is 
marehing in tlie vigor of his 
youth lo figlil beside you. Ameriea 
has come of age, and shoulders like* 
ii just inhcriiance a full share in 
inanki/urs fate. 'I’liere is a new face 
now in all the aneienl. lajids. 

Many races molded this face of 
America, many weathers seasontd 
ii. riie eves are blue or brown or 
jiay, Indian-black, almond-shaped. 
I'm the light in the eyes is tlie same. 
I reetlom put it there. It rains down 
i.nelessly out of the high skies, and 
our children catch it in their eyes. 
I lu-y catch an easy w.iy ol laughing, 
Jii (itlhand wav of talking. 

d o iuar Aimiica talk and laugh, 
>*urd think we kui never known 


Double. But we have fought before; 


we came up^hc hard wr.y, fighting, 
rutting a way through tlie great 
lo.'iclincss of forest and prairie and 


Bcsert \va.sic. d’his aboj'igin.al Nature 


too is in the eyes of America, steads - 
iog them. And our lowering cities 
gkam in America’s eyes; they put 


’ionie of the pride there. Some of the 


purpose there, glinting like anger, 
is rcilcctcd from tliousands of blaz¬ 


ing lurnaces, from an endless stream 
oL molien mcul pouring into the 
shapes ol bullets and bayonets, planes 
and tanks and guns. 

America laughs as it fights; it 
meet.'I you who are our .Allies care- 
ic'dy, genially, so sure you’re a 
Iriend'tiiat its manners arc easy to 
riideiK ss, 1)111 you will not be fooled. 
?\ut as tlie .Axis, plotting tlic assassi- 
Hill ion (jl civilization, was f(K>lcd bv 
.\im lie.i's lounging gait and light- 
iiearied laughter. A Ckdossiis, they 
sneeivil. but lazy, soit, indifieieni to 
llte ri'st ot tlie workl. d he giant will 
sleep. Let us begin the nuinlcr. 

Now ihev know, ddiev know that 
• 0 

v.e execute murderers. 

J‘'or we believe m jii.uiee. Knowing 
that it is petdecl only in heaven, wc 
were born to struggle for it here on 
earth. Uur birth certificate, the l.Ve- 
la ration of Independence, asserts that 
‘‘.ill men arc createil ei|ual . . . 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are lilc, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Not iliat all men arc Amcr- 
icans are the most diverse people in 
any one nation. Not tliat all pursue 
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happiness in the same way. But in 
its first youth, this nation was leveled 
to an equality among men by the 
hard hand of Nature itself. Marching 
to meet the first of the settlers was 
a hardwood forest vaster than any 
history records; it had never known 
the axe. Slowly, w ith si raining shoul¬ 
der muscles, Americans pushed back 
that wilderness. Little by little, arose 
here and there the finger of smoke 
that meant an American home. I'hcse 
were signal fires that a new way of 
life was coming, to triumph, mile by 
mile, across the last and greatest 
unexplored continent of the tem¬ 
perate world. 

The frontier remains in the Amer¬ 
ican character. We are the nation 
that likes new ideas and lfx)ks for 
new ways. We are the pco[)lc to 
whom nothing seems im{)ossible. 
This is not a boast; this is the 
strong hope of youth, untired. We 
still dare to believe that the most 
practical thing on earth is an ideal. 

Wc know how far from perfect 
realization is the ideal of our de¬ 
mocracy. But it has never been de¬ 
stroyed. Not by a civil war, some 
four years long and slaughtering the 
best of our youth, a million of them. 
Not by prosperity, a mighty tidal 
rise of it, nor by the ebb of numerous 
depressions. Today 134,000,000 people 
still believe in the same ideal wliich 
was declared in the first breath of 
life this nation drew. *'A 11 men are 
created free and equal/* 


“Brother,” wc say easily, and 
“sister," and we mean just that. 
Wc may say it to you when wc come 
among you in the uniform of our 
country, and we shall mean it no 
less. For the proposition to which 
this country is dedicated docs not 
say “all Americans arc equal,” but 
“all men." So, if you find us too bold, 
too friendly, remember only how 
many of us, in our short past, have 
died for that faith. 

The young Americans who arc 
coming to you have left a multitude 
of different kinds of homes. They 
have come from neat white houses 
built 200 years ago, and from apart 
menis 30 stories up. They have 
come from sunburnt brown adobe 
houses .scpiatcing in the sunshine o! 
our Southwest, from wide-prosperous 
prairie farms, from log cabins in 
lonely mountain coves. But what 
ever the individual picture of home 
that a soldier carries in his heart, 
there lies too, at the back of hi 
mind, that grand sweep which i 
America. For the land itself stil! 
brcathc*s of youth. Our cities arc 
young; our .soil is young. Even oiir 
wilderness, a little of it, is still left 
to us — snowy mountain ranges and 
forests of giant rcdwoofls thousand.^, 
of years old, deserts where only tiiej 
wind talks and the sun smiles. 

All this is in the heart of young 
America whom now you meet, when 
he smiles, puts out his hand and 
says, “Hello, how goes it, brother.'" 



The unique philosophy of a reatarkable 
leader, and bow he trained an unuauai 
■lariue outfit that made luatory 
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Cx)nclcnsed from Libcrtv 


Lufien Ihtbbard 



T he isi-AND lay dead ahead of 
the two submarines, perhaps 
three quarters of a mile. There 
was an unusually hii;li .sen rimninc;, 
with a strong current along shore. 
The submarines’ haiches opened asid. 
•in incredible number of men spilled 
t.iii on the decks. 

riie land ahead was Makin Island, 
i:i ihe Chlbcrt-Marsh.ill groviji, deep 
i:i lap held territory. The date was' 
Au;’iim 17, 1942. 

I'or si.v months the men of the 
See<ind Marine Raider Batialion 
hid been trained for just this ino- 
M'ein. i'hey were volunteers all. For 
fhne months in (^ilifornia the 
tlioseii ones lud practiced commando 
tactics. For another month ihcv had 
practiccil rubber-boat l.indings. F'i- 
nally , on an nawaiian island they hail 
laid out the exact dimensions of the 
J>fK)t that was now bulking black be¬ 
fore them, and over and over at night 
they had landed on the beach and 
overrun its stakc and-roix: “Govern- 
ineiu House," "radio stations’’ and 
"strong points." Now they faced the 
final test. 


Tlic submarines pitched and tossed, 
almost disappeared beneath the sur¬ 
face, then rose high on the huge 
ground .swells, nrcnchctl to the skin, 
many limes swept ov'crboard ironi 
the sli]ipery deck, the Raiders at last 
were afloat, 'fiien the drowned mo¬ 
tors of the rubber boats refused to 
siarl! 

Tiicy had been tested siiecessfully 
figain and .again in rough .se.as. But 
now it had ail come to naiiglil. all the 
tedious planning, ihe careful timing 

l.i-i ii.s lIrr.H\Kii i-ia iK'\vsp,i(vrinan who !>c- 
p.ui 10 wriii; for ihc scrrrn luafk in \'i[a>»r.Tiih 
(.Uvi). ivciit lip ihc I.'kIiIci- Iroiii scrip: writer u> 
pioiiui'ei', und. perhaps more rrinarkahle in 
MoMywood, has SMwd up there lor 20 vears. 
lie li.)s jusi coinj'letcd [iroducing fur Walter 
Wjii;;er a picture lused on ihc NLikin Island 
r.ud. ill the process, he became fascinated with 
the stoi y and the personality of Culoiiel CarUon, 
wlto was on tlic lot as technical adviser. "So this 
is one movie ih.-it oiii^h.t to he technically cor- 
rret.*' s.iys 1 lubt>ard. 

Marlierin the war. l.ucicn Iliihiiard went to 
Australia aud New (hiine.i as a corrc«|Hiiidcnl 
accredited to the Army .-Vir I'ones. Amuiij; the 
results were two article.s which apjieared in 
'I'he Reader’.s Dif;e.st: " nie Fighters at Huin])iy 
Doo,’* Dcccmitcr, ’A 2 , and "Yankee Machine 
S!iop in the Bush," )aituary, M3. 
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which was to insure that all parts of 
the island would be seized simultane¬ 
ously. before the Japs had time to re- 
sst. In those crashing seas, with a 
current so strong it dragged the rub¬ 
ber boats against the sides of the 
submarines, it obviously would be 
impossible to reach their prearranged 
positions. 

In an instant the commander of 
the Raiders abandoned all precon¬ 
ceived plans. 

“Pass the word along to all Ixiats 
to follow this Iwat." he said. *‘Gunq 

hor 

He threw ovcrlward, in other 
words, everything but the one price¬ 
less qualify they had — the ability, 
through a unitiuc ctnirse of training 
and incioctrinaii()n, to think for 
themselves as typical, alert, intelli¬ 
gent, skilled young Americans, not 
military automatons - to face^in 
unexpected problem, improvise, and 
overcome it. 

The long, coiling procession inchetl 
its wav into the dangerous unknown, 

« *i7 

doggedly wiehling paddles. Instead 
of landing at n'.aiiV [xjints in the 
dark, as had been planned, they all 
landed on one beach just as day was 
breaking. They did land unseen, and 
they did get their \vca|XMis out, their 
Ixwts up beyond reach of high tide, 
Ixforc the Japs discovered them. 
Hut they were in the wrong sjxjt, at 
the wrong time. Not one of their 
prepared plans w'as feasible. 

^'ct the Raiders of the Second Bat¬ 
talion .emained 40 hours on Makin 
Island; they killed 300 Japs, leaving 


not one alive. They destroyed three 
radip stations, a warship, a transport, 
two planes and 1000 barrels of avia¬ 
tion gasoline. They withstood ^ 
heavy bombing attack by planes 
sciu over from Jaluit. 

Keturning to tbe beach at a pre¬ 
arranged time, the Raiders met the 
submarines and got aboard through 
the same high sea. They lost, in all, 
18 men in battle. Twelve others 
were drowned making their way 
through the surf. 

On th^ir return, the battalion was 
met by Admiral Nimilz. who jxrr- 
sonally commended it for its achieve¬ 
ment. 'rwcniy men in the little unit 
were decorated. 

Immediately aflc?thc Makin raid, 
the battalion was sent to, Guitdal 
canal. I'or 30 days, iron) Novembci 
4 to I)cccml>er 4, it Ofx*rated behind 
tlic Japanese lines. There was noi 
one day t>l the 40 when they were 
not in action. 'I’hcy protected the 
east Hank of the main .\merit.tii 
force, foun<l and silcncctl "Pistol 
Pete,” tlu: hidden Jap 75 which 
been iiarassing I Icnderscjn Field. 
'I'hey ambti.shed Jhp forces aga.n and 
again, they destroyed supply dumps. 

Living on .scanty rations of rice, 
bacon, lea and raisins, completely 
cut olT from the main American 
forces on llic“ isbnd, the Raiders 
killed more than 800 Japs with a In^s 
of but 16 of ihclV own men killt'd 
and 18 wounded. 

Finally, when the men were get 
ting hagganJ from their sUm diet,' j 
General Vandegrift ordered them 





^ack to Henderson Field. Rather 
:haa $kirt around through the juii' 
»les the Raiders fought their way 
:iack over Mount Austin. 

For the Guadalcanal exploit, in 
idditioh to many individual decora- 
ions, the entire battalion was cited 
w General \'andegrift — the first 
iinc such a thing hail l)ecn done 
.iiKc the heroic defense of Wake 
island. 

'fhese raids were remarkable cx- 
liloiis; they could only have been 
■vcomplished by a remarkable Ic.adrr 
liiil an unusual ouifit. The leader 
was Lieuiennni Colonel J'.vans I*, 
i'ailson, and to iini.lcrstand tiu' oui 
'i! \(iu must understand him. 

l-.s aris Cat Ison, son of a (^^nneetl 
lit preacher, is a man ot .47, gaunt, 
funad-shouldtrcd, erect, lbs deep- 
' I exes glow with an inxvard fire. 

I !is ‘;f)lt, deep voice is barely .ludible 
I' its usual lex el. He is a strange 
:i;i\nire of tlie lliiitker, the exangc- 
.11 and ihe military man. 

' 'arlson tnisseil an apjiointmeui to 
\nnapi»lis and r tn axxay at 16 in en- 
in the army. ^War - tactics - 
i.iscinaied him. I le vpialitied fiu au 
iiiiier's cominissiofi. but liad loxxaii 
iniil be was *21 to receive it. Hcibre 
xvas 22 htr bail advanced two 
^r.ides, to captain. In ^yoflti 1 be 
■^came Assistant .\djutanf General 
"I fieneral Pershing's stafl. and held 
'I'o satne past in the Army of Occu- 
;’ Itton in Gennaiiy. 

. \lier the war^ the army seemed 
'•"itc and Carlson resigned. But two 
> cars later he re'erUistaj -r this time 


in the marines, and again a privately 
After a year or .so. he w^as commis- . 
sioned. He served in the Philippines, 
Nicaragua, in home .stations and 00 
four tours of duty in China. He led 
troops and perfornied every .sort of 
staff job. 

So it may be said that Carlson 
knows bis trade. But he knows more 
than that. He studied international 
law and inicrnutionul politics at 
Georgetown I'nivcrsity in 1934, 
xx’hilc stationed at Quaniico, and 
wrote a thesis, “lapanese F.\p.'insion 
in hast Asia,” xxhich he sold to a 
magazine hu' more than the cost of 
his tuilion. He is .luthor of two 
hooks. I'tvw Stars nf ('.hina and 'I'he 
('.himsc .-Ir/nv. atid is ividelv known 
as .t lecturer. ^ 

\nd {luring ail these\ears of var¬ 
ied service. ('.arlssm's philosophy, if 
it misihl he caiiird that -his theory 

• r 

oi hinuan relalii>us as aj^plied to xx’ar 
- had taken sha|u;: ’"When xmi litre 
American Imys in any pe.jciftimc 
business, you use alt thev have to 
tiller 1 heir-brains llicir sugges¬ 
tions, ih^.ir iniriaiixe. I'lien xvhx-, in 
the tiame of common sense, should 
\\e not run the business of xvar on 
the saiiu basis:*’ 

In Nic.tragna, during the Sandlno 
campaign, he h.id been .tssigneil to 
conun.'inii a ditachinent of natives 
which had killed its txio picci'tllng 
Marine (aarp.s oiheers. 

“i figiii ed lliose officers li.id been 
killed,*' he says, “because they did 
not understand the people they xvere 
dealing with, I made up my mind to 
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understand them. My Spanish wasn't 
too good, bur from the first I never 
used an interpreter. 1 never pun^ 
ished a man, either, until I had been 
able to make him admit he deserved 
it. Before I left, those peons were 
bringing me their family quarrels to 
settle.” 

Iransfericd to tlic legation at 
Peiping, Carlson as .‘\djui.int to the 
Marine Guarvl ibuiul he had to pun¬ 
ish a huiulred or more marines a 
month for drunkenness, lighting with 
civilians, anti so on. I Ic got leachcrs 
from mi.scion schools to come in and 
hold classes isi Chinese ngnage, an. 
literature, customs. Ft)!- die hrsi 
time, the marines gol interested in 
trying to urulcrsiand their surround¬ 
ings— so inieresifd that i.hc list ot 
punishments Icll away to three or 
four a month. 

But ii was his experience with 
the (!)hincsc I'.ighih, or Corniiiunisi, 
Arms whicli fin.illy crysialli/ed Carl¬ 
son's system and gave it a name. — 
gufi^ ho, gung meaning work and ho 
harmony. 

Carlson was assigned to the Eighth 
Army as ob.scrvcr just as it was be- 
ginning its historic resistance to the 
invading Japs. Oirlson livcil as the 
Chinese live, ale their .scanty ra¬ 
tions, slept on the grounrl, ke[>t up 
with them on their long forced 
marches, watched their indoctrina¬ 
tion classes in which whole regiments 
of peasants learned to read and write 
UkI wc'*: instructed in duty to coun- 
^ and to each other, i le saw oOicers 
men living together in perfect 


equality. More than anything else, 
he not^ the amazing results of their 
training. 

“1 saw 6oo men, fully armed, start 
on a 58'mile march one day, and 
every one of them finished,” Carlson 
related. ”1 was sold on gung ho from 
that day.” 

On his return to Hong Kong his 
outspoken juaisc of the Eighth Army 
and cuiulemnaiion of the Japs re- 
suited ill oll'icial censure and led ulti¬ 
mately to his resignation from the 
,\faiine 0 )rps in 1^38. He returned 
to tliis country and delivered manv 
kciuies against sending scrap slcei 
and other war m.Ttcrial to our future 
enemy. In May iQ.jn, when lie leli 
•iuvi'. that war was imminent, he ap 
plied lor aciivc; service and was com 
missioned a major in the Marine 
C-orps Resers e. 

Now lie got his big chance — the 
op|X)rtunilv to org;uii/e an iride 
pendent ouilii and inciifcaie in it 
lilt: hleas he had lormcd in his p' 
years of soldiering. 

Jr was to be a raider outfit. Since 
the work would bf extra ha/ardous. 
it would be made u[> of volunteers 
already in ilie Marine Qorps. 'Eheri 
were i^.cmo eligible marines in the 
area. .Se\en iluni.sand volunteered. 
I’ewer tlian logo were chtxscn to be 
gin training, and these were further 
cut down by weeding out during 
training. 

Applicants went through a double 
interrogation, first by a junior olfi • 
ccr, then by Carlson himself. The in 
terrQ|»tioiui ought abn^tln^iil^n 
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called cdnfcssioos. The applicants 
were told that nothing they said 
would be held against them, or ever 
repeated outside the four walls. 

Just why were they volunteering 
for a duty which might cost their 
lives? Could they kill an enemy with 
their bare hands? Could they cut a 
man's throat? Did they like to fight? 
What did they think of the war? Of 
the Marine Corps? Of the enemy? 

“The whole gung ho system’is 
based on the individual soldier,’* 
('.^irlson cx})lained. “1 wanted to know 
all about each one of them — his in¬ 
telligence, adaptability, initiative. At 
the siimc time I wanted him to feel 
that he was more than a serial niim- 
i){.‘r to me. He was that certain in¬ 
dividual John Smith or Ignacc P<mi- 
aiow.ski, and if he parsed muster we 
were going on to do a job together — 
lie and I.” 

When the men w ere finally chosen, 
training proceetletl along two paral¬ 
lel lines: one the ordinary line of 
I'hysical fitness, proficiency wiiii 
wea{X)ns, drill, tactics; the other 
<-jrlson called “ethical indoctrina¬ 
tion.” • 

lie instituted “Gung Ho .Meet- 
i'lgs.” 'I'hesc*ojK-ned with song, usu- 
tllv the Marine Hymn, and ended 
with the national anthem. I'hrough 

loud.s}^aker (^irisfln would open 
I be iTiceiing with the call, “Ahoy, 
b’aidcrs!" and l?e answered by a 
dunit of “Hi, Raider!” 

Me would give a brief talk on 
’whateverwas u|iperniost in his mind, 
and cbgti turn tne meeting over to 


the men. Any private soldier was 
privileged to speak his mind on any 
subject,' to suggest, to criticize or 
approve. 

“My first step was to abolish all so¬ 
cial distinctions between officers and 
men,” Carlson said. “There must be 
obedience, of course. That was the 
cornerstone of everything. But I 
told my olficcrs they must command 
by virtue of ability. Their rank 
meant nothing until they had proved 
their right to it. 

“Oflicers and men ate the same 
food, slept under the same conditions. 
We attacked all discrimination based 
on the type of \%(wk a man might be 
doing. We hclieved a messman, a 
cook or a truck driver was just as 
imjKjrtant as a nuchinc gunner. It 
was the way a man did his work, not 
the work itself, lhal counted. 

"Gung ho was the yardstick. .\ny 
action was gimg ho or it wasn’t. To 
help a man out of a tight to 

jump in and do anything which 
nt;e^.led doing, without asking whose 
turn it was to do it, that was gung 
ho. Believe me, the further wc got 
into the jungle and hand lo-hand 
battle, the more we leaner! on gung 
ho." 

As training progresscil, each step 
was discussed in meeting. Everything 
was cxantiiied through the impiiring 
eyes of youths accustomed to look 
for short cuts and improvements. 

When the outfit went into battle 
the same system was followed. “Ev¬ 
ery man w.7s told exactly what his 
part in the plan was to be,*' said 
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Carlson. “If he thought he had a 
better idea he stated it. If his plan 
sold itself to the rest of us we adopted 
it. If it didn’t, we invariably unsold 
the proponent.” 

After every battle another meet¬ 
ing was held at which the action was 
discussed with absolute freedom of 
expression- In the first meeting after 
the Makin raid, a cor(X)raI rose. 

“Sir," he said, “I don’t think it 
was a giKxl idr.i to have to meet tlic 
submarijies ai a cirtain time. It we 
could have waitetl until the surf went 
down, I think wc could have s.ivt*(l 
some lives.” 

“You’re right,” .said Carlson, 
promptly. "'I herc was a SjX'cia.l rea¬ 
son wc did it this lime—bur I'll 
never do it again." 

But usiialiy, Carlson says, the re¬ 
marks were sclt-criticism. li an 


officer had made a miscue he called 
attention to it before anyone else 
had a chance. 

Coming out of Guadalcanal, Carl- 
son’.s Raiders expected a brief rest 
and then another raid. Next time 
they hoped it would be somewhere 
in Japan itself. Instead, the Second 
Battalion was consolidated with 
three others into a Nfarine Raider 
Regiment and the gttng ho .system, 
was discarded. Carlson himself, sick 
with malaria, came home for hospi¬ 
talization. Me has since hern rcfurmxl 
to active duly, but lo a staff job. 

Occasionally he hc.irs from men c,f 
the old battalion, hour of them wrote 
rcccndv: "We have a verv beautiful 
camp, but the hoys would chuck it 
all for a dirty sack of rice, and the 
privilege to be Raiders and shout 
"(iung ho!' and ‘Ahoy, Raider!’” 
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Much Crgzy 


^wo I'lc iTKi-'--, onr- sljowiiig a fiiliipi«larc'(J liousc, rht otiu-r .1 firM Kiflly washed 
out, were primed in tlic Oklahoma i’arner-Stoii^nan, which offi red prizes for the 
best essays suj'gcstcd by tiic pictures, f'irst prize went luu C^heiokiT Indian who 
wrote: 


Both pic:Ti:i<t-s show white man crazy. Make big tC|K‘C. lUow hill. 
Water wash. Wind blow soil, grass all gone. Squaw gone, papcxisc too. 
Nu chuckawuy. No pig, no corn, no hay, no cosv, no pony. Indian no 
plow land. Keep grass. Buffalo eat. Indian cat bulfalo. Midc make 
tepee, moccasins, too. Indian no make terrace. No build dam. No give 
a damn. All time cat. No hunt job. No hitchhike. No ask relief. Great 
Spirit make grass. Indian no waste anything. White man much crazy. 



TIm porcapinc ift m prickly with cccentfk»tie» as with quBls 



T in: roKcri>iNi-: is smaller than a 
heaver, hut he carries ciuuigh 
murderous \vcafx)ii.s lo kill a 
mountain lion. Of placid dis[X)siLion 
and disliking battle, he “advances" 
into a fray hackwartl. I le is so 
iliirahle that he will keep right on 
his course despite rc{)cated charges 
ol buckshot. Vet a blow with a stick 
on the tip of his sensitive nose will 
kill him. 

The j*c>rcupine is also called ipiill- 
pig, urson, hcilgehog, cjuillcr and, 
.scieniihcally, Ercihizon Jorsutum^ 
^diicli means approxiinaiely “the 
iiiilablc back." Hut by whatever 

name he goes.and he gtx-s al- 

n'.osi everywhere through liur forests 
north oi |.xirallcl 40 — he is North 
America’s pri/.i contribution to Na¬ 
ture's exhiltil of ^^xllaiul curiosities. 

A chunky, blunt laced rodent 
about 30 ipebes long, with a six- 
inch tail. Porky weighs from 15 to 
2^ pountls. A bristling armory of 
(]uills sprouts from .his liead, back 
and powerfully muscular tail, and 
he ratflc.s like a quiver of arrems 
when he walks. tlic quills arc hol¬ 
low, tubular, and so lightly hxed 
• in the fiesh that they can be dis- 
lodged at a couch, llicy are sharp as 


needles and covered with a multi¬ 
tude of barbs. I'urtlicrmore, thev 
arc ol horny material, and as soon as 
tlicy enter the warm, moist flesh 
of a victim they begin to swell up, 
the barbs sticking out more and 
more. Hccaiise of the slant of the 
barbs, the quills.work deeper and 
deeper into the victim’s IxkIv. 

Much of Porky's peculiar per- 
sf)nality is the result of this lavish 
protection Nature has given him. 
He needs-uo sliarp wits, no spceily 
legs, lie goes placidly through life 
at .a perpetual s:uijuer. dawdling in 
the same irct' lor a whole ilav if the 
taste of the Ixtrk pleases him, am¬ 
bling calmly through the under¬ 
brush while he mutters to him¬ 
self iit a low preoccupied monologue 
of snills, S(,|iieak.s, cluttering and 
grunts, and staring with a dim and 
vacant ga/e at the perilous universe 
against which he has been rendered 
l(x)lproof. ll he should fall into the 
water, his air-lilled quills keep him 
afloat dF. huoyaiuly as a cork. If he 
tumbles out of a tree, as he oc-* 
casionally docs, his quills cushtou his 
fall. It is not strange that lie has 
developed a question-mark person' 
ality: he can afford it. 


fniE HEAVIER S iiXGESt 


■ • When an enemy disrupts Porky’s 
placid routine, his behavior is always 
much the sanK. If he can, he tucks 
bis head under a log to protect his 
tender nose. Then he brings his feet 
close together, hugging the ground, 
to guard his unquilled underside. 
Next he raises his quills until, a 
fantastic pincushion, he looks twice 
as large as life, and vigorously Hips 
his tail from side to side. A wise 
attacker promptly goes away. 

But if the dog or lynx or man 
tries to close in on Porky, then — 
slal>l — the muscular tail lashes side- 
wise and drives as many as 20 jagged 
stilettos deep into the molester’s 
flesh. One slap is generally enough 
to drive off even a bear; but should 
the enemy still stand his ground. 
Porky “advances.” He pulls his nose 
out from its hiding place, lucks it 
^ far under him as he can, and 
comes slowly backing out into bat- 
lie, his lai! flailing furiously. He 
backs until he conns to the handiest 
tree, lumbers undisturbedly up it, 
and almost at once resumes his cus¬ 
tomary phlegmatic twig-chewing as 
though nothing had happtrned. 

Though other animals usually give 
Porky a wide berth, foxes, wolves, 
wildcats, mountain lions and bears 
have been found dead in ilic forest, 
killed by pf)rcupinc quills. 

Porky cannot “throw” his quills, 
blit they arc so loosely attached that 
as he thrashes his tail he every now 
and then sends one of them whizzing 
unprcd.ctably. The lost quills w'ill 
be replaced within a few months. 


Meanwhile, Porky need not worry. 
Ten quills will drive off a fox; 20 
will send a wildcat screaming away in 
pain. Porky has 30,000. 

Porky does most of his feeding at 
night. He travels only as much as he 
absolutely has to. He will spend a 
whole winter without ranging over 
more than two acres, and may even 
confine himself for the season to 
fust three or four trees. He settles 
himself in the most comfortable 
fork, and simply cats as much bark as 
he can reach without bothering to 
move. 

For the very tcmler tips of twig-, 
he goes to more trouble. His way — 
and here he shows a cunning com 
petcncc — is to pull several slender 
branches carefully together so the)- 
will collectively bear liis weight. He 
gtKS our on llicm us far as he dares, 
then with his [wvtrfijl paws bends 
back their ends towanl himself in an 
upward arc and passes the sweei 
green-sh(X)ie(! lips slowly through 
his mouth, rather in the manner ol .i 
man eating corn otf the cob. 

Porkv has an odd whim for sud 
/ 

denly emitting a* long despair ini; 
wail that sounds very much like tin 
quavering outburst of lii Ixiby ly 
ing on a safety pin. When tlu 
spell is on him, he may sit com 
ptiscdly in a ircciop, blandly cxprc’^ 
sionicss, screaming and war jivhoc>|j 
ing 10 himself for an hour. 

IVobahly Porky’s ni*>st striking 
oddity is his mania for salt. This pa'' 
ston brings him lurching and grun< 
iog, quills a-ratde, into the woexi" 
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man’s camp in the middle of the 
night. If he can find the butter, he 
will cat all of it. If the best he can 
discover is the empty wooden butler 
bowl, he will chew that up for the 
taint lingering taste of s;ilt in the 
wfxxl. He munches axe handles and 
canoe paddles to bits because of the 
salty trace of sweat on them, and 
more than one lumbtijack has been 
awakencil in the night by strange 
sounds coming from the shanty 
where the explosives arc kepi, and 
has discovered Porky methodically 
taiing sticks of <lynamile. 

Pnos Mills, the naturalist, once 
.viw an encoujiter between a porcu¬ 
pine aiul a skunk. I'.ac'j seemed to 
know instinctively wliat a fearful 
veeafK)!! rite otitcr possessed, and to 
liesilale about starting a bailie. Por- 
ky's rest taint outlasted the skunk’s, 
l liere was a blast of malodorous 
liiiid, a loud slapl as Porky's tail 
retali.tted, and the battle was over. 
Porkv would be smcllv for a few 
(lays. Hut the skunk, his striped 
body riddled with barlicd daggers, 
Would have but a iitilc time to live. 

I^)rky wins most encounters with 
r(iual ease, in the lo or 12 leisurely 
years of his peculiar life. (Occasionally 
ilu; fisher, a relative of weasels, man¬ 
ages to .slij) him over qn his back and 
bite, him fatally on his underside. 
In the past hunters .shot him until 
he became uncommon even in the 
Adirondacks, his favorite haunt; but 
.now he is protected by law in most 
areas. The Jaw shelters him because 
he is the poly antnia! chat can easily 
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be killed by an unarmed man lost 
in the woods. A blow on his sensitive 
nose with a stick provides a touglt 
and gamey but nourishing steak. 

Although not gregarious, the fact 
that Porkics continue to survive 
and multiply in our wornis is testi¬ 
mony that tliey arc not completely 
solitary. Their ntating takes place in 
CXlobcr and the young arc born in 
April, usually in a hollow-log nest. A 
fetiiale Porky is only some inchts 
long, yet Iicr oirsjiring are often 11 
iiiclus long. A newborn baby !\irkv 
is acuiiilly larger than the newborti 
cub c)f a black bear. It is tapiipped, 
even before birth, widi quills half 
an inch long, ami wotKlsmcn have 
lor )cars .shaken ih heads 
tin.’ problem rtf tiic delivery of such 
uncomfortable infants. 

riiey also like to .q-teculaie on how 
two sucii spiny beings manage tit 
male at all. Nortli-worxls Indians jciy 
that the female prticupinc bangs ujv 
side-down on the underside of ii 
small branch, the male ingeniousiv 
approaching her from alunc. There 
arc manv other theories. The sober 
fact is probably tlial Porkics iiiiiic 
in the same way as other quadruped.s. 

But however Porky's mating may 
be accrtmjilishci!, it docs sometimes 
have a spectacular con.scquencc 
which providc.s a fitting final cxldity 
to an (xld career. I’hc female may 
forget to keep her quills safely 
turned aside — w'hcrcujxin the male 
Porky, intent on the intricate task 
of bestowing his affection, is stabbed 
to death. 



The Meaning; of Christmas 

By Francis J. Spellman, ; Archbishop ofJ\/cwYbrk. 


H OI.IDAV an<l ] loly Oay, Christmas is iiu>rc than a 
^iik* holiv cr irct*. \\ is more than natural 

j^ood cheer and the of gifts. Chrisimas i.s even 

mtMC ihan the feast of ilie home ami f>t cliildrcii, th< 
feast of love and friendshif). It is more than all of these 
trjgether. Christmas is f^^hrisr, I he Christ of iii.stice an<l 
dial its, of freethjin and juaca:. 

d'lie jt»y jil (Christmas is a joy that war cannot kill, 
for it is ihe jov ol the soul ancl the soul catinot dii.:, 
I'oNCTtv cann<>i prevent the io> i>l (^Inisirnas. If>r it is a 
joy no earthly wealth cyn gi>'e. lime catuiol. wither 
Chri''tmas. for l( heiongs to eieriiitv 1 he woilrl cannot 
.shriM.ei if, for it is union with 1 lim wlio has overcome 
1 he wrirld. 

din Uatlers and iv'oi’ilt s of nations must iindersiand 

• A 

ilu-M tuijdanK-ntal I ruths if we aic-e\ i:i to have frc'etloni 


axf I 

t If)! • 


'\ aee. I isiv.‘S', v harte^s aiitI pacts halve a fhvine sane; 
UM-ess‘ C I’c i< I is t he ParaiViouni. Ruler of t lie work I," 


then -igain ami .igain, as ilu* waves upon l fie shore, must 
c.itjsi ;iiphe follf»\v catastroplu . .\^oi. until men l:/\'asjf je; 
gri-ed. liai firide ;.ind the tyranny ol e^■il passions, to 
travel I fie rf)ad ifial began at Rjc (hleliem, wifi ilic St;Pr 
of ChriNlmas peace itluminaie the world. C'firismias i.s 
the Ririhday *>1 freedom, for '{ is only the lollowing of 
( dirist shat makes mc-n Iret:. 





i\ /TV wiFP. and I wc-re in Oregon 
'' 'V \\ years ai^o fi>r tin* an- 

A ^ Jxniial I\'iu11lM()ii l^onnd-l’p 
ulicn \vt tirsi mi t J rank and Katk; 
i i.i/urr. W'c li:ivc visiu'd llieni many 
uiiK’S since, riicy arc now sirong and 
It livcai t)i and S^. In iliLir home we 
ili^c learrusl much oj liie his; and 
!mi1c* thini;s (iiai have sjjiin ihe re- 
n;.irkah!c lahric ol iheir loiii; lilc lo- 
tiler: ilu-ir pioneerini; .sirnL;.i;Ks in 

• iiiv f )ri'i:on, iheir sun'ic mini led 

• ! voiion lo e;k ]i olher ihev never 
^ id cliildren - aiui Imally ilu ir one. 
: ■ai liAe. 

1 !erf is ihe story of dial love, for 
i itde runt ol a horse, .as I’lank and 
i. iiic told il Id me. 

I’oker Nash called me one day,” 
:id I’rank, "and .. .ked ii 1 \^ilnte^^ 
livjy a horse. 1 u>l»l hmi i didn’t 
'A.int one of his hccanse ii proluhiy 
iidii'i have any leevh. lie 'aid, ‘All 
11 dll, you old Jool.' and hum; up. So 
•I ceuirse i called ri^lil h.ick lo set 
'■di.it il w.is all ahoui. \Vell. lit 'il seen 

I oil he was all hel nj) ahoni, ami 

II il seen me racing aj;ainsi die I >oc'.s 
‘H'Ming horses, and J always got 
>: :l. ] ledidn'i like du; l.)or loo well. 
Vi.iybe that was il. . 

Well, 1 wrote to a friend who 


knew liorses to go sec- this colt, .'tiid 
iieM (lav 1 got a wire lo send Sooo, 
so I did. In a lew days I goi die hil! ol 
sale tor (du halis. 

"I.ike a look 1 went Malshing 
around town di.ii I’d got me a real 
Keimickx tw»i st‘ar old and then 
along he came m a IxjNcar and I 
almost died. He w:is ila- liiilesi, 
P'nnie'«l diiiig 1 eier saw . I led him 
np die liack si.eets so the hos's 
wouldn'l see him. 

"lUn ihe minim: Karie saw that 

poor poihellied horsi sin. he 

‘.‘an to talk hah\ talk lo iimi. and 
« * 

viamn it lie di<lirt nu//Je lu r neck a> 
il she li.ui hroiighi him up tMi a 
hotde. Slic thdn'i know ii he was any 
gooil or not. .ind didn’t lan-. .She 
kepi s.iying. ■( 111 , hraiik. 1 )usl love 
ti'^ai horse,' and ai ihe crack of dawn 
she was out talking lo him again. 

"I houglil an old highwlieel .Milky 
.and took the little riinl our on the 
dil l road 1 hit him one lick ‘.vith the 
whip and my (I(k 1! ! pretty near 
had the seal of my pants taken off. 
'[’hai little devil went like a hai out 
of hell. W'hen I got home Katie 
ilumglit I’d gone nuts. 

■‘.\t first 1 didn’t show him off 
much, pulled him down when anvonc 
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was around; and then one day Doc 
came along the road with his hay 
trotter and called out, ‘Hey, Frank, 
is that the beautiful new borsc I been 
hearing about — or is it a kangaroc):’ 

“Chehalis must h.ive heard him, 

too. I spoke once, and in a split 

second we was high-tailing after him. 

\Vc caiiglu up so fast 1 was afraid 

we’d step on him. I yelled. ‘(lit out 

of the way, yoti ol«! C(v>(. au'..! let tlie 

kangaroo go b\J>)C l(H)l.e(| iironiui 

with liiscyi's bugging out and lit into 

his horse with the wliip. and that’s 

all I s.tw when we pas>(d liim. I 

* 

knew liuit 1 liad a tea! racer, and 
that he knew racing wa; to heal the 
other Itnrse. Sotneiinu '^ a horse ne\ it 
learns that. 

‘■^^’e trained ('heh.ili-i .all summer 
and I dro\e him always, 'I hat was 
Katie’s ide.i. She said ii he rurver 
knew i!'/' ii. 1 ot an\ oth.er hands J 
could talk !f) him and it 11 him wiial 
to do. .\jUr his exercise Katie'd he 

ffffffefr 

Dft. I'RMjr.Kir. [i;ss wcjii clNtinc- 

tidii in iwn lirMs — jiinJii i:-»' a.'ni wrilinf;. 
Vft Ilf siartnl liis enm-r alniij', c]uitc otlip 
liiirs. He leii tlic L'nivt-r'.ity nf. Miiliiqari in ni'; 
junior vt^r to mtvc in llic SiMiiisL-Aiucriiim 
War. ati'i m’.i-; iik'h a sal'.'sinan ioi tfirff yiMr.i, 
and A inin'T in .Maska frir SfV'-n. Hf tlu-ii r'- 
turiit.'fj ID Mil liiji.iii, carnect lii‘: .M.l). amt tanq! 
ill tlsf iii(;Jii.al scliool. I-iuiii rniy uniil ti'- 
ret:.".''! in idI*' l>n v.’a*: a cvm-coiDqist ami tib- 
stririciaii in Oaklaml, r'.:iiil. Sinar then he lias 
writicii two litst sellers, (l>in<-ultutttm Room arn! 
Ihe Bond lirtM-rrrr IJi. 'Hij- Krailcr’s Digrst 
quoted fiorii the J'oirncr in M.iy (“Who 
Shall He rhe ludgrand Iroin tlic latter in 
August 194a (“Ujischecluk-d (^}ii;ralion”j. I )r. 
Loomis i also the author of “The Most Un¬ 
forgettable C'haractcr I’ve Met” in The Reader’s 
Digest for June 1943. 


w'iiiiing, and he’d hunt around for the 
piece of sugar that she had carried 
out for him. One day she put the 
sugar in her pocket and tucked .i 
handkerchief on top of it, noi. 
thinking, and that horse took the 
Jiandkerchicf out of her pocket and 
stood tlierc lioldirur il. l.ookctl silJv 

< f 

to me, but Katie thougbt it was 
wonderful mid site iliil il every tlay. 

“\\ hen I liguretl he was reaily 1 ■ 

took him dow n to Sacramenitt. d’licrc 

were i(i linise.s in his race, and t.liat 

liith' black horse llash.eil by ’em all 

.so la^I iIk\ looked like they wa^ 

lied. So we made a lour. Katie aii-.l 

(.^liehali" and I, around ihe western 

tracks, anti he w in u oni ol 1 ^ races. 

'The jMpt rs weie liileti with slori> ^ 

aivfiit tile lit lie hl.ii-k (Jre.it.ii won 

«“ 

der dial 'lloaied ilirou-'li the air.' 

“Weii, die next .spring al our lirsi 
nitei, in .Moiit.nia, ('lieliaiis win Ins 
race (.'.isv, so 1 ‘.lowiyi iiim down a 
little al ti.e wire - and liien tin- 
he.'id jiifigi annoiinced we c.nne in 
third! I he ciovmI ii'MiU' mobhed tiie 
judge'.s stand, and a Texan, :i big 
man in liie raciiyg game, Ixmiicetl 
up die stairs and ihieatencd to kill 
the iudge. lint il was loo lale In 
change the decisloii. 1 was .so ilis 
guslcd I w.is ready lo (juil. 

“But die rexan savs, ‘I.i.slen tn 
me, son, you won’t cpiir il )ou vi 
gol any guis. You gol a line litth 
horse. Mcbbe if you wc*rc to tram 
him over a little longer distance 
. . and then he talked to us very, 
earnestly about an idea that might 
mean something wonderful. 
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“Right away Katie and I began came down the stretch on the first 


Kiking new plans that took our 
reath away. \\’e kept Chchalis in 
nape for the mile races but every 
lorning I began to train him over a 
\v(i-milc stretch. And along toward 
lie end of the season we went tlown 
0 I he big fairai Salcni; Oregon. Hut 
i‘ couldn’t gel a race ■ wasn't 
liorsc there fast enough If) give 
liehalis any coin}x*iition. My little 
Mse. was a great (lra^^•ing card and 
If judges wanted the crowd to sec 
an in action. Of coiuse the early 
:'irning ■clf)ekers’ had seen ns going 
II two-mile sij». tch. So ihe judges 
-.eil me if I ligurlng on brCrik- 
j th.e two iniie pacing record-- 
J'olf! me il I could, they’d 
!\e me 5500 and another hundred 
i eaeh sceoiul we ie»ok oil. We 
■ ik them up. Ii seemetl like the 
I lie horse was ready." 

■‘Yes, and you nere leadv. 100/’ 

. 'lie interjeelcil. “^’ou should li.ivc 

n him .he had a light blue sniin 

icket, a navy-blue caj) nhh a long 
ir. white liner* panis, all si 
w . lie and '.he hllle hi.ick-velvet 
'I'f eerlainly inai.’^- a piiiure. 

i sit in the judge's stand and I 
I 'light I’fl tke of waiii g. Diiln’t 
‘ivone think he’d make the world's 
*''nil-he was st) lit lie- except 
i. i'. he I'jank and me: and m.iybe 
i ehalis himself, ’['hen away iliey 
''Hi and i just held my hrcaih. 1 
- 'id the judges siy, ‘^u seconds at 
■!' iirsi quarter . . . lix> fast, going 
•' get tired . , .1:04 at the half 
• . 1:35 third quarter.’ And they 


mile, the little horse going steady as 
a machine. 

“N'ly heart almost choked me when 
the judges yelled,*‘2:09 for the mile 

-can’t keep it up!’ .\nd then they 
aliiiost screamed, ‘My Gfxl, see that 
hf).ss go!’ :md pretty soon they began 
to cheer just like they weren’t judges 
at all. I'rank and (^liehalis came tear 
ing down the si retch —- I*'rank didn't; 
even have his whip out bni I could 
see him saying, ‘Boy, Hoy, Hoy’ — 
that’s all. 

".\nd then they llashcd hv and the 
jiulges began to ilance arfiunil and 
they ke[)i yelling,;t«>t’'I'li.ii was 
tie iasicst two mtles ever jxiced 
against lime in the woi'd. lYank 
an»l (Chchalis liad taken five sectMxls 
oil the rcconl. The i:rf)>vii howled 
when I-’rankcaim- hack wiili i!ie little 
horNC, jaunty as yon jikase. They 
hung a great wreath ol red roses 
around C'liehaiis’s neck, and 1 began 
to cry. Mv. it was womlerlul!'’ 
Katie s voice choked with ('motion, 

I hen sin.- wluspered: “.\nil that 
wasn't all. tloiCig lo ilie ht*ii'l I'rank 
had a great hig package under his 
.inn, with a red string around it. 
The moment we got in our room he 
lore the jxiekagc open and ilierc was 
the wreath ol roses they'd pul around 
Cliehalis’s neck at the track, f-'rank 
dropped it around my shouUlers and 
il le.iched the lliK^r. I hen he said, 
'Katie, you liid it — you Io\cd that 
little horse so much he just had 
to win ■ - and now he's a world’s 
champion!’ ’’ 
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Then Frank spoke, “Doctor, Che- 
halis's record stooti for six years, 
until Dan Patch broke it — and that 
record has stood for 40 )'ears now. 

“Well, after that we had to hit the 
Grand Circuit. Iliosc harness races 
still seem more wonderful to me 
than the running races of to<lay — 
the wheels of tlie sulkies flashinjr in 
the sun and the scx'iely cn^vd all 
dressed up in Prince Alberts for the 
men and wonderlul lace dresses wiih 
big bustles under them for the 
women, and those dinky p.irasols. 

“Near the end of the season Katie 
t(Xjk sick in HuHalo. She talked me 
into going on to without 

her, 1 lelt orders with a florist 
to send I’er vellow roses e\ery (»dd 
<lay of the month with a raid saving, 
‘With love from Cdiehalis’ and everv 
even day red roses ‘With lo\c from 
I'rank.’ 

“W e kept on winning, but half the 
fun was gone our of it. I'.verv time 
I went, to th<? stall, (.'.hehalis would 
KK)k around as much as to say, 
‘Where's Katie?’ And then one da\ 
there was.i letter from Katie’sdoctcjr 
telling me 1 must move her to Sf»uth- 
ern C^alitornia tor lire winicr. Said it 
might mean losing lit r if I didn’t. 

“I sat down and tried to think. ! 
was no millionaire, and I’d been 
oliered S5000 for Cliehalis — and 
Katie was sick. I knew’ she wouldn’t 
ever agree to sell him if I asked licr, 
so I wrote her that I'd already solcl 
him. I told her T was going to race 
him Saturday for the last time and 
then I’d come and take her home. 


“'Phere wasn’t a letter from her or 
Saturday and I thought .she mast lx 
sicker. I pretty near decided not if 
race. 'ITien I thought of all the mone’ 
that had been lict on Chchalis ant 
knew 1 couldn’t be a quitter. I wa 
going to .sell him after the race. 

I got up in the .sulky and vvf 
wtilketl past the grandstand. T! 
crowd cheered C'hch.-ilis, they nlwa 
liked the little black tike, and 
looked up to touch my cap to the 
— and by (lod. rhere was Katie! 
saw first the dinky striped parasol 
had boughit her in C.hicago, and tin 
her face. She was pale as death, I.; 
smiling. 

“Shf. uid. A n'‘Mui 

helore 1 haflri’l carf-d, hut ikjw! 
ke[>! saving to (Mieh.ih’.s, ‘Katu 
hcie, hoy, Katie’s here,’ and may I 
he undcrstcxxl. 

"W e got caught in a pocket at t! 
start hut ilvlittlehors:- foughrhisw; 
(;ur — .and ar tlie List eigiirh he can 
iifi from behind and hegan tf) liy 
I’d seen him go I)ur never like fhai 
'I'liere were tlirec horses ahead. 11' 
p.assfd the third :m<l he parsed tli' 
.srcoiifl and wlu:n we came down tin 
last hundred yards 1 ihouglit ill' 
stands would go cra/.t. Th.crc was : 
roar like Niagara, with ll'.ousarids u 
people on their feet, arul pajiers ai 
hamikerchiefs and h.at.s waving 
and then wc were acros.s. Wc wit 
by a head. 

“I lcx)ked up in the box and Katit 
wasn’t there! 1 dn.slied up to fh‘ 
stands and there .she was, lying in 
faint in the middle of a circle 
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•opic. The cxcitcmenf had been too 
iich for her. 

"That ni"hl in the hotel the man 
iio wanted to buy Chchali.s came up 
me and ‘b'rank, Syaoti cash.’ 
tiiought of FCatic'.s white face and 
iswc'ictl, ‘Cliehalis is yours, mister.’ 
"Next morning Katie lelt strong 
iDUgh to go down to the stables 
id. iiop.est toCiod, that horse smiled 
her. He whinnied like he u.sed to 
hack home, anil nii/./.leil her, and 
• began to ei y. 1 le reached across 
ic bar ol his stall and pick'd her 
idkercl'.iel, oui oi the pocket ol 
r diess the way he iiseil to, a'ui 
iC last we s.iw ol him he w.is .'•taiul- 
there watching its in»l(ling that 
liidkeichiel in iiis mouth, a white 
lit' aiiain'-l his diiiiv black co.u.’’ 

'■ J hat w.is more than .^o viars 
;o,’’ Katie .said, "rni a one-man 
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woman and Chchalis wra-s a one-man 
horse. He never won a race after 
I-’rank gave him up — not one single 
race — and he died of a broken 
heart.” 

She ran across llic room to Frank 
and nestled in his arms, her head 
on his shoulder. I le held lier tender! v, 
patting her cheek. .And then — I 
couldn’t sec anything dearly any 
tnorc, hut in my mind I saw a 
\ ision ol J' rank, dapper itt blue satin 
jacket anti while trousers; of the 
little black (dn hahs living lUnvii the 
track Ixlore cheeiiiig thousands to 
make u wot Id’s rccoid; and of the 
l.isi sight ol the hoist* as lie stootl 
that day in iSosion, a hit of while 
llull in his mouth, looking vainlv 
after them as ihev walked aw.iv. 
their only great soirow and their 
onlv other love. 


One Man's “Peacc-with-Japan Plan” 

I ii.i ih.\.\Nr la)l(jiiel William |. Wrhcck. who letl ilic lirct parly 
^ ol .s».,iurs .ishore on Amchilka in flu* Aleutiaii*;. is a tall, h.uulsotne 
intelligence olliccr who learncil to spe.ik Japanesf as a hov in Tokyo. 

‘‘Von know, I diink the war will go this uav.” he savs. “In alK>nr a 
year the Japs will he fed up with the whole tlhng and will overtlirow 
the 'Toio government and sue for peace. And I tliink we ought to give 
it to iliem. I’ve livtil with fhc lap-anese and ha\c a regaril for iliem. 
■ After all, titry ate Asiatic, and most of the lerriiory they’ve taken is 
Asiatic. So when they sue lor peace I think wc should let them have 
it. Then we'll be liaj^py over here and iney’ll he happy raising llowers 
am! goldlish over there. 

"In six months everyone will have forgotten the whole thing. 'I'hcn's 
when we can bomb the holy hell out of them like they liid Pearl 
liarltor.” 


— Howard llaiuilcnian, Vru/ge to I'ictory (Raniioni llonvc) 





Condensed from Vogue * Edgar L. Jones 



D ear Nflss I'crgusoii: 

A batllc-sfaiTcd copy of llie Miaga/iiie coni.lining yoiM’ 
article uirned up at onr desert I IQ (>11 a day when I had hecu 
wishing that I could sriv thanks lo hlorwl ilonors evervwht'rc. 

d'he linal push was on, and we had been evacuating casualiic-; 
since first liglii that morning. No one at home can imagine wh.i:. 
war in die descrl is like. None of us here wants voii to know, 'fii!.' 
wounded at. ihc lorwanl dressing station lay in the hot sun, 
plagued by (lies and stinging gusts of sand. I'hey were exhaustt ■! 
from 72 hours of figliiing without sleep, but they were loi 
iiiLich on edge it) slei-p with the sounds of battle sij close bv. 
J'hey were inexpressibly ihiisly and dirty, but the only waui 
wc had w.is the meager pint issued daily lo each ol us. 

Above all else, these men neeileil new hlood to give theia 
strength, d ins they could gin at the lield liospital 15 rough milis 
acrossthcde.scri.il takes a driver alioiit lour hours to go i5mili '; 
when he is c.irrying pali'-nfs wiio invohmlarily scream at eai li 
jolt of the springs. Homs of grinding through deeply ruin a 
sand, picking your way over boulders, edging into wa'Iles an-i 
pulling out again, .ill I'le time listening for ^hat iasj)y intake .‘i 
bre.ub wbicii niiaiis thir patient Is still alive, and leeliiig like .1 
nuirderei every time there's a bad jolt. I'lic blood stains on ihv 
bandagf s grow larger as the man’s lile see[>s slowly.out and sl.iiits 
the floor. One woiulers bow mueh longer he can hold on. 

At the held hospital every serious case goes immedia:elv 
Kesusciialion. 1 lere, in a crowded tent in tlie desolate ilesert. v. 
where you come in, Miss f'erguson. Men are dyii^g. riuy don t 
need a woman's cool touch, or cheerful words, or a smile. 'J/'ay 
turd your blood -■ it alone can save them. 

fust before I read your article, I had been in a hot, dusty ten: 
w’licre about -jo men were being kept alive by blood alone. I 
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Stood beside a man wliom I bad brought in dying and watched new life 
in sleady drops from ihc'bolllc above his col trickle down a ihin tube 
into his arms. As the color began lo return to his deadly white lips, 
] wanted to tliank Cod and all blood donors lor giving this luari 
another chance to live. 1 was very fond of (hat man. 

Often we are sent on rush calls lor nt(Jie blood. .I’he order inav come 
in the middle of the night. J'Ouick,” lltc inedicnl (jliicer says. “We 
must have more hlootl, arul 1 liope to Ciod they have some lelt lor us!" 
We rush oil thrf)ugh the iinjiossible hlacknCdS anil drise manv kilo- 
ineiers to load iij) with our pnxioiis cargo. 

Our ureal lear is always “Will ihrre be ejicugh hioo«i.^" li takes so 
much thesi- da).s, and tlie blugesl b.niiis are vri to cmiie. Some mt'n 
imisl have ii\e or six pml-, ol strength helore llie\' h.ive a cliain e 
lo recover. They die except lor your blood. In your aru riis is ihe. 
power lo gi'e men a second chance lo live 

On heliall ol man\ men wl;o lia\e been horn again ihiough von 
blood donors, I e.xpress gratclnl llian! s. Our plea is lliai von don't, 
stop at two pirns, or time, hut that you keep it Howing lili ii's over, 
o\er herid 


Curing the Great Middle Sin 

(anidensed from k'orhes Bv un Auonynions Rr/ortiuti S.n/itr 


con vent imiiiJ sins are: sins 
i| of omisskm anil sins ol cosn- 
JL mission, in between is a great 
liddle Sin — the sin ol procr.isiina- 
'I'a. It may not keep'souU out of 
liaven in the 1 lerealter, l)til Irom 
>>ll a century ol unhappy ex|>crit'ncc 
can testily that it keeps the sinner 
■ 1 lell in the I Icrc! 

I W'as Ixjrn a procrastinator, b'rom 
<'yhtxKl it was my worst fault. As 


1 grew older the h.ihit grew worse. 
I was behind with niv work most 
ol the time, and clnonicallv miscra- 
l>le hecau.M: ol ihe man)' put-off 
tasks hanging over me. I almost lost 
my job on account of piocrast in.it ing. 
But even that didn’t cure me, 
Psycltologisis tell us that to cure a 
bad habit at 50 is a miracle, ^’ci I 
cured myself 01 this deadly Miildle 
Sin at that age — completely. Sit- 
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ting on the veranda of a summer ho¬ 
tel one Saturday ai'terncxju, reading, 
I overheard a man talking wiili his 
family. He couldn’t decide whether 
they shi')uld go s.'tiling that afiern<K)n 
or the neM morning. Tlie wind was 
go(Kl ; i)iit maybe it would he 
beiiei lom«>rrovs‘. The laniily wanted 
in go right away. But: die lather kept 
arguing with iiiinself: Would it h<' 
iH '.ier In go t(Kiav — or mmorrowr 

1 !is iiidt i i'«ion irrit.iled me as 1 
tried to read. “ I liis heaiiiiUil alter- 
noon will snjjii he gone,” 1 snapped 
at him ihider my hieath. “Wliv don’t 
you dcci<!er " 

Ami then it d.jwned on me that 
tivn was evar'.iy my tn>ii!)!ei I tlidn'i 
like to (iv.iid» alaont doiii^ things. 
It wasn't ili.it I put oil a'nri^ this 
or ihal.; in> iroulile w:is ih.it I pm 
oil iihiAi] doing it. Sii'ldenly, 

"Well,” 1 lt;ki m^v.!i. ‘'il //t.v/ 
IS ai! 'liea; is lo it, I <nig!,l, to h^ 
able to -.inive ,ii deeisiDii'.. 11 I don’t 
w:mf to do a ilnnij ri'dif now, I’l! 

C* 

make up my mind .vo/ lodo it right 

now — /iM .I ll decide now ju.u 

when ! :i‘i// i\f} it. And, hv JimiiiN. 
wheji t.h.i! lone eotnes I’ll fid o! 

It sounds ioolishly simple. But il 
WO' ked! 


At lirst I gave myself rope. “I 
don’t w'ant to do it now, but I’l! 
tlo it at eight o’clock tonight,” 1 
would say to my.self. Then at eight 
o’clock I would force myself to 
make good on .my decision, l^re-. 
ently J found my.sclf saying. “Wli\ 
wait •until eight o’clock.? Why Odi 
get il out of the. way now?" An ' 
1 would do il lorlhwith. 

1 soon realized that piocrastin.i- 
lion is more tliaii a problem <i! 
ll’/icn? All the other -’W” qur 
lions— UVurr? liVii/f? llVjrj? ll’/r. 
Whrthcy? are iii'.'tjKid. !l/;.i/an: 
I going to do about (his.- dVio//; slv;:! 
1 in\i:e m ms pariv: When- ^!la!! I 
siail' MViv sluHtid I do thus or 
"Make up vonr mind,’ I in-'- 
Old- r mvse!l ^lernK . 

1 roin being om- of the wa-.il-' 
Wf*isi |iider.t‘'litiaiijts I am am.i/^ : 
eii 

iinieli oi jh(- time. I 
tin iital lel.el ol haviim no ui!iini'-.li 
l-uniK.-ss hanging owr me v. s<.j , 
iicshiiig that mv ninid hunts i 
ni w dief-:o!!s lo make. 

I lie l.imily on. the Imlel vrr.ii:' 
did not gel their .vnl that Samni. 

.1 III moon—and it i.iiiietl on Sn 
day. Bill that uiu!tc.ide<l lather 
l.miU cured '»ne liardencl old .M: 
dl( Slum 1! 


r 

Xnr soil of man with whom to e.u. tlrink and lie w.irv miiviti-KirO 
. . I invited her up ftir a Scotch and sofa (Sn.M.v Kay; , . . lie’s the 
t> |.)e of person who keeps the conversation ho-himnniiig rvksO. 




I ’ll Ni-VKii str(* :L.«jaril(.'n of llowcrs 
again without ihiiikiiig of a cer¬ 
tain garden that spreads its 
iieauty and fragrance over a strange 
place. This garden -- a full acre of it 
is the first sight that greets un- 
f'liuinaie incnsshen they pass thiough 
the grim steel gates of San Quentin 
I’lison, on San I'rancisco liay. I saw 
;! when I visiieil the man who has 
:'.\fihitioiii/.ed — humanized this 
'.'.i)ild-famous penal institution: Ward¬ 
en C'linton r')u!iy, 

Duffy calls himself *':i San Quen¬ 
tin ‘lifer’ hy choice." T he son td' a 
I'lison guard, lie was liorn in a little 
iioiise inside the wiiHs. Ih'lson trusties 
i!vd to work lor his mother in her 
laiuse and ganlen. d'hose old "lifers" 
'.'(•re among young ('lint's first play- 
!(tales, and Ke liked tliem .i lot. 

.Another playmate was a little girl 
named (rladys Carpenter, whose 
lather was (kiplain of the Cu.nd. 
l ater Clint and Cladys were to 
iiiarry - - a prison romance - and, 
happens in all fairy tales, they were 
In live happily there ever after. 

AVhen he grew up, Cdint became 
a clerk in the prison oilicc. And one 



day in a trusty hurried in to 
shout that th.tTe was h.ul trouble up 
at llic wanlcn's house. It was a bkxKlv 

j 

hiisii.ess in whlcli two inmates were 
killed--and later two others c.\e- 
ciited. Hilt this was iKuhing new for 
San (,)iieniin. Its wiiole historv hatl 
been one oi liols and killings and 
escapes, ol bloodshed and violence. 
It liad one of lln‘ blackest records of 
any American prison. ' 

Young (dinton Dullv. as a minor 
clerk, liad no power to coirect the 
horrible prison excesses, ilie cruel¬ 
lies, the sullen resenitnenis • the 
whole biller atmospliere lliat hung 
over San (dueniin like a winter fog 
drilling across tlie Hav. Ibit he 
llioiighi lieknewwhaishoiildbcdone. 

After that bloody outbreak ol 
things wiib.in die prison grew 
c\en worse, d here were constant 
riots among the 5000 prisoners: soli¬ 
tary confinement cells were filletl; 
shots were fired almost daily hy the 
guards. I'inally conditions became 
so bad that the warden and the 
whole prisim b(wrd were ousted. In 
June 1940, a new board called nuffy 
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before it. Now 42, a mild-inanncrcd, 
quid little man, and still a minor 
clerk, he felt he was surely going 
to he fired. Instead, he was told to 
take over as acting warden for 30 

days.until a regular warden could 

be chosen. 

riius DufTv suddenly found him- 
.self teinj-Kjrary boss of the loughesr, 
hardest. mo‘a dangeritiis prist 11 in 
America, lie tlkln’i have imicli time, 
but it wtn.i!d be enongh. !\e fell .sure. 
It) stop tlie .ibusts. till- iinjui.siiions, 
llie brutalities of San Quentin prison 
life. 

I)ully knew S.-.n tf'sKoiin like 
tile jialin ol hi.s liand. 1 le !;!:•. \e w liieh 
guards Were cruel and uiii.nr !o il:e 
pri.soncts; lie knew l!:o^e 

yellow circics in iront ol liu- row ot 
.solitaiA conhneineni cell-, .ind how 
tlte pt)or de\ils in solii.iry would he 
hroii'jhl out and in.aJe 10 stand in 
ihesi. circies lor hoiiis on eiid wilh- 
onl niocii!,;. Anti !iow. it ih.ey 
inoveil. llicy’d be beaten uiilia rub¬ 
ber Itose. 

Dully firtd llic most notorious 
guards, d'hen be ealletl in tin.- others 
and rearl tlic not aci to tin in. AH 
tliis mistreatment of iniLi.iU:s was 
to stop at once, h.vcn if he w.is only 
acting warden, he was going to run 
thi.s prison on decent, iuimane linc.s, 
for those 30 da\s. 

'I’hc pri.son grapevine hiizzed with 
excitement.lliat young fellow Duffy 
wa.s a “bonaru” - - San Quentin’s 
word for O.K. 

d'he .solitary cells were cleaned 
out. llic big numbers on the backs 


of uniform jackets were replaced by 
.small numerals the .size of mono¬ 
grams on the pockets of the shirts. 
And, most surprising of all, the new 
warden walked about; the pri.son 
yards and shops without a body- 
gu«ird — an unprecedented event. 

'rite 30 days pas.scd. And the 
prison board was so much inipres.sed 
that it tt)ld Dully to slay on for 
.six nuinihs more. 

Already it was evident that some 
thing deep and important h.id taken 
[d.iee itt the pri.son. 'I’lial biller sul- 
leiiiiess was gone, and the rioting, for 
eruelty wa.s gone, d'hcre wa.s a nev 
luirnanily, a new' sense of justice and 
understanding, in 'I'lie l.)ig I loiiNe. 

Dully, the quiet, uin)bi 1 iisivr. 
sincere crus.tder had achieved a mir.i 
c!e. .^nd the men responded (jnicJs.Iv 
to his kindly .sj^irii. 'I wi'iity ll\:- 
hundred inm.ites signed a petiiioi’. 
r(.‘(juesting tii.ir ht; he m.:de jienn.i 
nent warden. W hen the six inonth'' 
teiiijiorarv apjxiiiuinent w.ts oi.iv 
hall over, the jirison l)oard a})|x)inti ' 
Diiliv ila: regular warden, lor a in'! 
lour-year term. 

'1 h.it wa;; ihiee'years ago. and tn- 
day San (^)iienlin could he called I'lie 
Model Prison instead of d he W oiM 
Prison. 

Warden Duffy outlined for me 
.some of hi.s jiliilo.sopliy of crime and 
punishment. "My own son is 21.” 
be .said, "and in Ills whole life Iv's 
never been pby.sically punished. 
I’rom the lime be was a tiny shaver, 
he has been disciplined by being de 
prived of his little privileges. 
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“That simple idea of reward and 
punishment was ihe first real reform 
I instituted here in the prison. I 
snapped all physical piinishmcpt; I 
I’oi discipline simply by depriving 
die men of various privileges. For 
instance, if a man docs something 
■Along, vve may take the radio head¬ 
phones in his cell away from him 
ior a certain number of days. 

“And we try to make him sec 
I he right from the wrong, \Vc try to 
iaiild up in his consciousness correct 
III bit patterns. 

“Understand, this is no pleasure 
lesort. ’^riiere’s no pampering orcod- 
• lling here — there is liminevs along 
v.itii fairness, iiut we try to treat 
very man as iui individual, with an 
indivldii.al problem, for tliese people 
lie human beings just as we arc.” 

J'hc wardeti and 1 went tlirough 
ilie prison. We walked alone, un- 
.irmed, among thousands of men 
whom the world once thought of as 
desperate criminals, but who now 
were obviously OuH'y’s friends. Tlie 
warden knew personally almost cv- 
■ iv inmate there: he called manv 
by their first nantt*s. Oozens of them 
came up to speak to him. 

In the bigiyaid was a ipaestion Ixix. 
^ )iice a we.cki over the prison radio, 
! ^ulfy answers the questions dropped 
111 it. “If there’s something you don't 
like, come out with it,” he tells the 
Mien, “'riiere arc no secrets here.” 

The prisoners elect delegates who 
meet each Saturday to suggest im¬ 
provements. And any inmate who 
wants a more personal word can get 
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it by going to the warden’s office. 
There, instead of standing before 
glowering guards, he can sit down 
and talk across Duffy’s desk, man 
to man. 

CJnc old -timer we met had a broad 
grin on his face. He waved a blue 
slip at us — his “going-out” ticket. 
Me would be free in another day, 
and was he ha[ipy! Jle’d learned 
electric welding at the prison's War 
Training Shop, and he said, “Just 
think, Warden, I’ll soon be earning 
a dollar ioriy an hour.” 

“Inst think” is right. From an 
aimless, lorgoticn Inirden on society 
to a iree man. with a well-paying 
trade and regained sell-respeet! 

Kvery man who leaves the prison 
is trained for a ioli that's waiting for 

• I » 

him outside. Ihe war is partly re¬ 
sponsible for that. I’he moment the 
news ol Pearl I larbor broke, the 
prisoners wanted to help. .And San 
Quentin set sucli a record in [»roiluc.- 
tion of war materials that, on Sc])- 
tember 2, the War Proiluction 
Board awarded the prison tb.e first of 
its new National Service Pennants— 
e(]uivaleni to the :\rmy-.\avy E. 

Some 1200 San (.hientiniles have 
volunteered ns hloixl donors; they’ve 
bought war bonds worth more than 
55300,000, largely with money sent 
them by relatives for cigarettes and 
other little luxuries; last summer 
they prepared 8,000,0-10 ration l>ooks 
for mailing — ami even tlmugh each 
one ol those brwks was worth a hun¬ 
dred dollars mi the black market, the 
job was done without a missing page. 
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Let me make it doubly dear ilijt 
Warden DutTv is no sofl v. Me doesn’t 
pamper the inmates. Me makes them 
earn their privileges. In a personal 
talk, he explains his system of pun¬ 
ishment and reward to e^•e^v “hsh,” 
•r new imitate. He starts all of them 
in the tough prison jute mill. Then 
he lets them work their way up to 
the trade sdiools and war-industry 
shops, '.rhe final promotion is to the 
harvestry, forest rv or road gangs 
which work outside in open un¬ 
guarded camps. Men .serve in one 
oi these groups tilt: las', .six months 
before (hev'rc {xirolcd.'liiis year, with 
labor so short, thou.sands ol acres of 
crops were .saved by liie [irisoiicr.s, 
whom grateful fanners call “l>unv’.s 
boys.” 

I'or inmat es who earn tlie right by 
hard work an<.l good condtici, there 
is now the San Queniin Night 
School, ^\'hcn it was started, wise¬ 
acres .shoe'k their heaflsaiul predicictl 
that the inmates, out of their cell 
blocks at night, would go over the 
wall in dro\e'^. Well, the day 1 was 
at San Quentin there were .Sytj siu- 
flenis attending the Night vSchool. 
with an additional .stu<lying in 
their cells, .so they could win the 
right to enroll, too. .Aiul not one 
had ever tried logo “ov(a‘ the wall.’' 

I he jirisj>n has a radio program 
called “San Quentin on the Air,” 
and it’s the first broadcast; from a 
prison ever pul. on a nai ional hookup. 
Broadcast productions at the prison 
arc frequently allcnded by 500 vi.si- 
tors. 'riie program’s theme song, by 


the way, is “Time On My Iland.s.” 

After I left San Quentin f heard 
the storv of how Warden Diill'v had 
walked into the death hoii.se one tlay 
ami told the doomed men that the 
prison chaplain wa.s coming o\e; 
with a movie projector and screen, 
so they could sec one last film pro 
gram. The men were ilabbergasied, 
liut soon the chaplain came in wiii; 
hi.s machine. And there in llie black 
room with the condemned men uii 
guanled and out of llicir death celb. 
.sat this (]iiiel, gentle w.inlen, walL'h 
ing the movies with his poor hoys 

One ol the doomed men. Wane.. 
Ciamer, wrote to a San l'iaiuis(.o 
paper ahoiir this miracle: 

"I'm jiretty sure die ghosts o' 
manyofW arden Duffy's jiredi ccssor* 
walked that day — cspeci.illv da'-.: 
who had never dared entr r v.iihi-.i 
these walls without a sipiad ol riili 
men to guard their every step. Th: 
little Sfiii-spok-.!i man goes even, 
where, alone and unafraid, secure 
the cerlain knowledge dial lie i 
guardetl and pi'olecled hy the re 
sped aiul a/Icclion of these diou 
.sands of nun whom he has chosri:. 
to treat as human heings, ralhtu 
than as beasts in cages. Stion W ardci. 
Dully will have to cxrciit.- me, a- 
prescrihitl hy law. I can think ol nc 
man hy whose order J had rat her be 
pul to death. 

"May his tribe incrca.se!” 

Well, that’s what I say, too. May 
the tribe of such fine, humane men 
as Warden Duffy increase — and 
prosper. 
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A ffav months ago visions of 
monstrous, sc*lf-(]rivcn shells 
. which plunge through tlic 
iiatosphcrc to crumple city blocks 
•Ilh inyslcrious siipcr-cxplosivcs 
ucrc the stuff of mdotlrama. 'I’oday, 
i-ilging by reports seeping in from 
i'lroad, such a \vc:if)on may exist, 
i iie military rocket, once discarded 
•ir its clulnsiness, has been revived 
■ ill [K'rfcclcd. 

I'rom Stockholm comes word that 
'■e Na/is are installing underground 
•eket guns near Calais, capable of 
■ Miiba rding London, i oo miles away, 

> ith projectiles weighing several tons, 
i he missiles arc said to be fitted 
'■:lK wings, and are to be directed 
'»the target by radio. 7 ’his dispatch 
line on the heels of Prime Minister 
iuirchill’s speech in whi-.h he told 
M a strange, new “flying bomb” 

: ed by the Luftwaffe against Allied 
ii'pping. Thi.s Iximb.is also appar- 
'•lly radio-directed, enabling planes 
n attack shipping from sate dis- 
'Pces, but since “misses” fall into 
•e sea, details of construction arc 
Hot known. 

During the Battle of Tunisia, six 


tanks were atlvancing toward tin* 
American lines when a projectile, 
barely missing one of them, ex¬ 
ploded with such teirific force that 
it shattered a large tree. 

The Axis commander, an expe¬ 
rienced ollicer, haltcil the column 
an<l surrendered at once. “When you 
start firing 155-mm. guns at tanks,” 
he exj>laincd with prolessionai calm, 
“it’s time to give up.” 

"I’hen a lone American .soldier 
emerged from cover. Slung over his 
shoulder was a section of metal pipe 
filled with curious gewgaws. It was 
the ‘ bazooka,” the phenomenal new 
rocket gun which overnight has 
brought about a revolution in the 
art of tank-killing. 

This incident is one of many offi¬ 
cial accounts of almost fantastic tri¬ 
umphs for the new gun. “The ba¬ 
zooka is so .simple, yet so powerful," 
says Major General Levin Campbell, 
Jr., Chief of Ordnance, “that any 
foot soldier using it can stand his 
ground with the certain knowledge 
tiiat lie is the master of any tank." 

To show what the new rocket gun 
actuallv means in combat, the heavy 
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field <;un which the Am's oilicoi- 
ihoughl he was faciiii^ is a moiisier 
whicli needs a .seven-ton tiuck lo 
pull ii, liard ground lo travel on, 
elaborate eaniou(las;e, e.in! a crew of 
valets. Otie man can pick up :i 
Ixizooka, sent tic up a liill, fire an 
armor-piercing projectile and get 
a wav before the enemy knows what 
ha.s liil liim. It is a one nian feather¬ 
weight cannon. 

iJui tank filling is only one u.se of 
the rocket gun. It is eJfeeiix e against 
structural steel or thick vcalls. Dur¬ 
ing a recent landing ojvratioii, a 
strong fort whicli efimnianded the 
heacli liegan j'eppering die troop 
barges. A lone .seJdier v,ad- '.l asliore 
with his bazoo!.One j'ulverizing 
shot sniaslitd diroie.di di.: wall, and 
the garrison tiled out. b:::; !s in air. 

The new weapon is si;r;r.i!ieitv it- 
.self. Jr is a thin wall, d ni.. !a! luhe 
5.^ inches king and tin. e indies in 
diameter, <»je n at bodi ends and 
luted widi ]:and gi'i;-', shoulder 
.Slock, and a iLishi!;.:!:' Kiilery and 
(leclric circaii lor s- idng oil the 
rockei. Tlie rear end. prnirudes over 
the liter’s sht/uldt r, which inspired 
■Major Zel) IJisiing'. ol the Army 
.Service Ihaces lo duh ii “l)azooka,” 
after ll.e weird miisicil insirumeiit. 
Two men liCiially work ii. ^ Incstanth' 
behind and feeds in the ro' kets while 
the other jnills the 1 rigger w'liich 
closes theeiec.lricalcircuit aiul ignites 
the cliarge. Ilis shoulder receives 
only the sligiiicst push as the pro¬ 
jectile icavc.s tlie harrel. 

Lack of kick is the w liole point of 


the bazooka, or of any other rtteket. 
gun. In contrast with riHesand artil¬ 
lery, in wliich the whole propelling 
chtirge exjdodcs at once, the projec- 
tik' in the bazooka uses up its liic] 
gr.idually as it ilrives the higli'cvplu- 
.sive liead towaul the t.ir<!el. ll tab.' 
its power plant witli ii, and all ih., 
soldier does is U) step on llie starter, 
d'lie bazooka can he toied throiie:i 
jimgics, sw.im|)s or rough coiiiU!',, 
wliich mobile ardll' ry caiino! jxau- 
trite. .\i:yone can quickly leirn n. 
use ii, winch means liiai itC()!''.n:!i. 
.sauce groups and driser. ol .siijiph. 
trucks can pack their own hea\y 
lire for iiManl use at close j:in',ye. 

While the bazooka is die !iro 
rock: l gun light cnougli 10 he c.u ri. ! 
and lireil bv an infantrv/nan, ii 
not the lirsL rocket gun lo aj'pe.ir i:- 
World War II. Russia and < r'eriii:i!:v 
h.ive been experimenting wiili mi:- 
tary ruckeis lor years. '1 he Kussii: 
liave their Kiiiushu, a gun with 11 
liilting power ol lieavv arlillerv u-. 
liiilit enough to he iired irom a 

n n 

ordinary truck. Another Russia 
ro..‘k'-t gun has be-eii reported wliii. 
will lire 20 lo ^o^proji-ciilcs at one 
pejipering a large are.i widi ;niin 
]>i:.r(;ing mi.s.siles — a .shotgun on 
colossal scale. 

’I'lic Rii.ssiaris have used rocke 
w'th no firinjj lubes at all. In t! 
filial piiasc ol the Battle of Stali: 
grad, they constructed long rows' 
wooden racks, similar to the incline 
boartls boys use to launch rocki 
on the rourlhofjuly. Seif propclhi 
50'pound-missiles were lobbed ov« 
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as £ist as men could place them on 
^the racks, completely demoralizing 
'the enemy. 

Almost ten years ago Major 
de Seversky foresaw the use of 
rocket guns in fighter planes. This 
may now nirn out to he one of the 
major innovations of the war. Such 
guns mounted on (rennan fighter 
jilanes are reported to have taken a 
heavy toll of Idying lor tresses in 
recent raitls over (lermany. <')ur 
record loss of Oo bombers in the 
October raid over Sciiweiniurt was 
due in part to rocket guns. 

Tlie Russians pioneered with air¬ 
borne rockets last year, when lliey 
launched lliem from their tank- 
busting Stormoviks with such ellect 
that the Nazis renamed the plane 
"Dcr St^uuiirzc Toii" (“ rh(.* Hlack 
Death"). 'I’he rocket iMmibs were 
attached to tite untlerside ol the 
wings and aimed by pointing the 
plane directly at the target. Recause 
of the devastating punch delivered 
and the accuracy of aim, German 
onicers reportei* that they had been 
attacked by dive bombers. Actu.illy 
the Stormoviks'had equaled the 
dive bomber’s penetration and ac¬ 
curacy willvHit perform.:ig the king, 
straight, predictable de.sceiit which 
makes the dive bomber an easy mark 
for anti-aircraft fire.. 

'Inc basic principles and poteii- 
tiaiiiies of the rocket as a weapon 
liave long been known. William 
Orngreve, British engineer, propo.scd 
it as a “secret wcajx^n" to defeat the 
Continental dictator of his day, 
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Napoleon Bonaparte. Navy tradi¬ 
tionalists scoffed, but “Mr. Con¬ 
greve’s squibs” soon proved their 
value. With a range of some 3000 
yards, they were used to bombard 
Boulogne from small boats, and a 
British landing force on the shores 
of what is now Yugoslavia used them 
with such deadly effect that Napo¬ 
leon’s Irofijis lliere. surrciulercil, 
complaining that the new wea|X)n 
was "most uumiliLarv.” W'heii I'ran- 
cis Scott Kev wrote of "the rockets’ 
red glare,” he referred to rocket 
projectiles u.sed imsucces-sliilly by 
the British against b'ort MeUenrv 
in 'file rocket was an impor¬ 

tant naval weapon until the inid- 
iiSoo’s, when aitcnlion shifted to the 
new breech-loading guns with longer 
ranges and rilled barrels. 

Rocket guns played no part in 
^^^)l■ld War 1 , but soon after its close 
socicl ics of rocket zealots were, lormed 
ill the Lhiiled Stales, (I'crmany, 
Austria anil Russia. Some of iheii 
memhers launched experimental 
space rockets as a step towaixl inter¬ 
planetary communication. Some en¬ 
thusiasts were killed and others lost 
their lingers. A young engineer in an 
Ausuian village cslablish.ed a rocket 
j[.X)stal service, shoot ing liis pi ojec tiles 
o\ er a mountain. When the fuel was 
exhausted, a parachute ojicncd anil 
lowered the flying mailbag to the 
ground. Bccau.se philat elisi s paid good 
prices for his special stamps, llie 
route W'as a commercial success. 

More than anyone else, a quiet 
scholarly profcs.sor of physics in 
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Worcester, Mass., was responsible for 
this world-wide renaissance of rocket 
experiincntation. Dr. Robert li. 
Goddard of Clark University rede- 
.signed the once clumsy, inefficient 
and inaccurate rocket accordinir to 
correct principles. He Iniili a gyro¬ 
scopic stabili/er to secure even flight 
at high ceilings. Discarding powder 
as a fuel, he [H*rfectt\l a niixlure of 
gasoline and licjuid oxygen, aru! in¬ 
creased the rocket’s potiTuial velocity 
from 100(1 feel a second to 7500 feel, 
and its elliciency - ■ considered as an 
engine - - Irom two percent to ahoiit 
40, which IS l)etler ihaii that of the 
Diesel, tlie world’s most cflicient 
motor. 

Al'icr laboring obscMclv for ten 
years, Dr, (Jodtlard puiilished his 
findings in loio. 'flu v wei'* couched 
in the n si rained, imdrainalic lan¬ 
guage oi science and a'.ir.icied little 
public aiieiuion. y< f dial pai>er was 
rcsponsihle lor all liie luriil Ruck 
Rogers conrepis ol iiiierplanclary 
commimicaiion. J’or a rocket will go 
faster in a vacuum ili.m it will iu air. 

'I'hat meant diat ii von could I'el 

^ 1' 

power enough to send a rocket above 
the earth’s air blanket, it might he 
made to .keepon indefinitely, beyond 
the reach of earth’s gravity — to the 
moon, to Mars, 01 anywhere else. 

Research on high-aliitu-.lc rockets 
hascor.lrihiiied mucli toward today’s 
actual uses ol the projectile — and 
the unknown ones of tomorrow. I'our 


years ago an American ordnance of 
ficcr, jMajor J. R. Randt'lph, not only 
foresaw the bazooka, but startled his 
colleagues w’ith predictions of bom 
bardmenls bv rocket ai lillerv. 

Because of the lack of friction at 
high altitudes, there would Ik; liardK 
any limit, theoretically, to the pos 
sihle range of .such guns. Major 
Randolph and others have si a led 
that rocket homhardments hallwas' 
arouinl the world would not b(; iir. 
possible, although the expense migln 
be prohibitive atu! accurate marks¬ 
manship is unlikel). 

The rocket’s liiture does not di 

pend u[K)n war, however. It i': not 

only a projectile; it is a motor ol 

high cllicicncv and great j'loienlial 

iiies. 'I'lu. Germans are using rockr; 

jnolors to lilt heavily loaded 1 )ornier 

homliers ofl the ground, and the 

Ihitish Air Ministry h.is announced 

tliat Ckilalighter planes, which take 

oli Irom the decks ol tnerchaiil ships. 

are using rocket power to gel iiiio 

the air. d’his use serves as a lestins: 

ground l;)r planes Inlly powered hv 

rocket motors. Dr. Goddard ha-: 

f»al;(.‘nl('d a turbine rocket moto- 

di-signed to reach a speed ol mo;' 

miles an hour in the alratosjihere. 

Rocket research is advancing rajiidly 

on manv fronts. Wc mav bcsiandini; 
✓ „ • • 

on the llireshold ol an era ol r.)cki' 
power, liiany event, new.s[\ipei read 
ers will hear a great deal more aboi;i 
“the bullet that drixes ilsell.” 
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hi an rue y.aloloiv 

[ oiMi; thi- PtfUr was lean¬ 
ing o'l tlu; |K’(limc‘iii 
^ o l^allirr Dii/ly’s 
siaiuc ai Hroarlway and /j/fli Slrirct 
wlicn I mci him hy ap|X)intnu‘nl, 
.Mid he was tc?lling the laic. I-oiiic 
is a pitchman, and he jnichcs 
.i-.itclu'ii gad^^'ls, includintj potato 
pivlcr.s, coicr.s and praters. Wlicn a 
I'itcliman is “tclliii); the tale” he is 
. i'll oj diriHomplainis. J.oiiic told me 
.1 laic f)l how wartime .slrirn'ciiev is 

<r* • 

M[iicc/in^ the jiitchman. 

‘‘It’s this way.” he remarked, 
'jieakin*; in the rli>lhmic halaneed 
v ntcrui-s to wiiieh all pitchmen he- 
tome hahiliiatcd. “'I’hcy have ns 
'.viih our backs to the wall and our 
i.ccks in a vise.”* Louie is a tall, 
)arc ,nentlcman, and he reached a 
ii.indful o( lv)ny lin^eis aiound liis 
diroal to illustrate the point. ‘‘I can’t 
j\i.l any more siainles.s-sieel knee- 
■iction potato jteelers,*guaranteed to 
•isi a lifetime, and my Iricnds who 
'itch high-class incrchandi.se such as 
11 in menders and razor-blatlc sha' p- 
: acts cannot secure these educational 
1‘IItides. And gasoline — don’t men- 
■ion gasoline! In normal times a 


Tronic llir I’rrlcr uiiil hits fallow 
Iviii^lils of I lie aiul keinler 

iire a triiie a[ia.-l. vvilii a jargon all 
llii'ir u>\ii 

pitchman like myself would do 
300 miles every two or three 
days. Last year around this time 
I was lining up my concession at stale 
fairs throughout the .Middle West.” 

'I’he.'-e are about ijo.tjoo pitchmen 
in this comitry, and they do a 
business estimated at Irom ^7=5,000,' 
000 to 11^150.0(^1,000 a year, d’hc 
piicbman p.iys no rent, lias no fix¬ 
tures, owns no soci.il .security num¬ 
ber. I lis store is where ho hangs his 
tripe and keister — lolding tripod 
and .satchel. An imrcgcneiate in- 
tlividn.ilist, he regulates his business 
to suit his own ideas, speaks a jargon 
ail liis own and, very olien, turns 
a surprisingly tidy profit at year’s 
end. Louie the Peeler, for example, 
who lias given an aver.ige of 75 
tlemonstrations a d.iy since 191 
thinks it is a verv h'an vear in which 
he does not net Jio,.)oo. lie drives 
a handsonu' sedati, owns an eight- 
room hrick home on Long Island, 
has .sent two .sons through college 
and ;. daughter through a school of 
fashion designing. ‘‘.And it all came 
out of a little 25 cent potato peeler,” 
he points our proudly. 
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Today, gasoline restric¬ 
tions have driven many pitch¬ 
men into the Hve-ajid-dimc 
stores or bargain basements. 

They do not like this, as they 
musr give the store a 40 percent cut. 
Tile exhaustion of the supply of metal 
novelties has forced many pitchmen 
to become med workers or rad (erad- 
icator) workers. “A meil worker,” 
explains Louie, “is selling pye-sillium 
seeds or vitamins or whatever is the 
latest craze — thev do not work 
Kickapoo Indian Snake Oil any 
more, although herbs are still strong 
in the Southwest. A rad worker 
makes the stiill himself, and it costs 
him about a tenth of .a cent for every 
25-ccnt Ik)Ii 1 c, so he can afford to 
give the store a substantial rakc-oll.” 

I asked Louie why he docs not 
seil rati. He looked at me indig- 
nanrly. “I’he average rad is larry 
merchandise.” J 5 y larry he meant 
phony. “It is just an emulsion of a 
hyjKisulphate and soap. 'J’hc pitch¬ 
man spills some itxlinc on a piece of 
cloth and tells you it is the hardest 
stain to get off, which is true. 
Then he rubs some of his rad on the 
iodine stain and it comes out like 
magic, l:)ecausc hyposulphatc is a 
neutralizer of iodine, and only kxlinc. 
But try cleaning an ink slain or a 
fruit Slain with it!” 

Another variety of larry mer¬ 
chandise is the static eliminator for 
radios. This pitch still nourishes in 
the cities, where, according to the 
pitchm? 1, there arc more suckers 
to the square pavement than in any 


rural community of so-callcd 
hicks. A man will push along 
a large console-model radio, 
set on rubber wheels, until 
he comes to a wcll-i^opulated 
block. He then tunes the set loudly 
to a local station and the music is 
drowned out by buzzings and howl 
jiigs. The pilclimaii informs liis aii 
dience that these noises are static 
intluc(‘d by the streetcars, aulomo 
biles, etc. riicn he holds up a small 
device and says. “And now 1 plug in 
this little static eliminator and il 
sounds as clear and clean tis if you 
was silling right in the radio studio.” 
And the air has, indeed, been mirac¬ 
ulously clearal of sialic. 'I’he pitch¬ 
man has a spark-coil gimmick insult: 
the set wliich lie can turn on and 
off at will. When the coil is sparking 
the air is lull of static; when he plugs 
ill his static eliminator he siniul 
laneously turns off the gimmick. 

Then there are the ink-stick 
workers like L'red the Fountain-Jf n 
Man. Fred buys 144 pens for $18 
and sells them for one dollar each. 
J^ilchmeii pens arc usually made 
under some well-kiiown trade name 
in another field of endeavor; often 
they are called J^lgin pens or Undcr- 
wtiod pens. Fred does not actually 
sell his pens; he “gives them away” 
if you buy a super-ironium-tipped 
pen point for one dollar — ironium 
being an adjective invented by Fred. 

Al Ganz and A 1 Meyers were 
pitching humatoncs — a device 
which enables vou to imitate trum- 
pets, trombones, violins and the call 
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ol a loon during the mat- 
inc; scascMJ — when ihcy wen 
snot led hy a Ihoadway hook 
ing agent. He booked tluni 
into the Kainhow Room at a 
week and later they were feainied 
in Olsen & Johnson’s Sons o' I'l/n, 
(k^ing much the same type ol spiel 
lliey did for 11 years as sidewalk 
pitchmen. 

One day Ta)iiie took me up to 
Providence, where lie was joining 
II traveling circus and carnival, lit 
the buck of his car were five Ituge 
canons containing his kitchen gadg¬ 
ets. In Providence, he slocked upon 
potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, heels, 
oranges, lemons and giapelVuit. 

As we drove to l!ie site el the 
circus, lioiiie e.xplained that jtiteii 
men, wlioare the lirst to experiment 
with anv new tinniest ie coni rant ion, 
have pavcil tin- vay lor numerous 
liousehold gadigels which have be¬ 
come eommo:i;i!acc, sueh as lh(‘ 
IiUlterlly can tipencr. He pointed 
out that many uselul arlielesdo not 
sell il merrily \ laeed on a counter. 
‘ I hev miisl be demonstrated bv a 
trained piteliman, a master ol the 
art ol sales tiratoiy, who can m.il.c 
the people •buy stimeilung they do 
iM)i want.’’ ■ 

At the circus grounds Louie was 
assigned It) a jvosilion near the Ivrris 
wheel. He purchased timlier from 
the circus carpenter, built himscll a 
table, and covered it with red oil- 
iloih. On either side ol the la.lile he 
tacketl .signs saying Samimj.'.s 

ro k'Acii Patron 'Ioday. lie then 


arranged an inviting display 
ol grapelruit, tomatoes and 
carrots oii fancy simulated- 
crystal plates. 

Sliowing magnifjccnt unconcern 
in the people who stopped to stare 
at his handiwork, he took out a 
poekelknile and Ugan to carve ro 
.settes out of a carrot. Wlicn a crowd 
ol some 20 em ions pc»>plc hatl gath¬ 
ered, he suddenly looked U[) and 
.said, in a conlidi nli.il purring tone, 
“A lot ol you ladies Ij.ivc asked me 
how to maki.- lhe.se rosettes, wliich 
are a heaiililul garnish for vour 
sal.ids." lie llieu slowly .sculptured 
a cai K)!. wiiile s-. veral matronssighed 
cn\ iou !y. 

As iliv.- eiowd thickened, Louie’s 
nervoii'. eves waleiied one bystander, 
(lien iinoilier, bul tliev never straved 
to bis ninibic lingers. A pitchman's 
eves always remain riveted on the 
tip. d i'.K' "til'''’ is tiie ciowd. "You 
cHimot evir let the (ip gel out of 
your conliol,” Le.vtie iiad told me. 
"d oil liave to kee[) lliem walchiiig 
YOU like a bird watdies a snake. ” 
Louie now slarleii oil on liis .spiel, 
speaking .slowly but stepping Uji l\is 
lemp.o as l,e juvjceeded. 

“ l'c«!ay, my Irieiids,” he .said, 
“the firm wliiclt I have the lionor 
ol rejnesenling has commissioniil 
me to disiribnie several sampKs to 
you people licre. in Provklence as an 
advertising gc'siiire. After my ilem 
oiv.lralion is over, these impK-mems 
will he on .sale at your local depart■ 
inent stores at the regular pric»; ol 
from 50 cents to a dollar fm- each 
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item. This evening I’m giv¬ 
ing them away. Here is the fa¬ 
mous Argentine garnisher.” 

He deftly demonstrated the 
garnisher, following with a 
plastic corcr and an unbreakable glass 
knife which he manfully pounded 
on the table. These three were all 
free. Finally he came to the piece 
de resistance^ a new and improved 
plastic grater. He sliowed how harm¬ 
less it was by rubbing it against his 
cheek. Then he ran a potato over 
the squares of the grater, and in a 
trice it was grated down to a crumb. 

He now said, “I am coming to the 
most educational part of my little 
demonstration, which will appeal to 
every intelligent man and woman 
in my audience. You have probably 
read about the Mayo brothers dis¬ 
covering carotene, the vitamin that 
gives you good eyesight. Mothers, 
tlo you realize that whcji you serve 
baked or boiled carrots you lose the 
juice and cheat your family of their 
necessary supply of carotene?” 

He grated a carrot over some 
cheesecloth and squeezed the cloth 
until the juice spurted into a glass. 
This he triumphantly held aloft 
and said, “Mothers, give your chil¬ 
dren a glass of this to drink every 
morning and you can throw their 
eyeglasses away. 

“Now, this grater costs one dollar, 
the ceiling price stamped on each 
and every box. The government tells 


me I can’t sell it to you for 
one penny less, but it can’! 
stop me from giving you, a - 
a sample, for advertising pur 
poses only, the garnisher, corer 
and miracle knife. The price is oix 
dollar. Who’ll be the first to — ah. 
one there — and one there — aini 
one here,” 

Louie was pointing to the bad. 
of the audience. Nobody had raisoi 
a hand, but this is Louie’s method o! 
turning the tip. “Turning the tij/’ 
is the most important phase of the 
.scenario, when the pitchman has 
fini.shcd revealing the wonders o' 
his little article and is about to 
extract the gccdiis, or money. 

“One m(?ment!” he cried. “Holi! 
your dollar bills! Seeing that this is 
my first demonstration of the eve 
ning, 1 am going to give you ai 
extra souvenir — this marvelous 
little orange and lemon juicer, 
which —” 

As he delineated the virtuc.s o! 
the juicer, Louie was throwing tin 
five items into a paper bag. "J’he five 
gadgets cost him 25 to 30 cents. Ik 
wlii.spcred to me but of the .side oi 
his mouth, “I will work this tip for 
six .sales.” And when 'the tip ha<i 
been turned, there were exactl) 
seven dollar bills in Louie’s fist. 

“You get sb you know whicl'. 
persons are going to buy and which 
are just mooches,” .said Louie. “You 
can tell it almost to a dollar.” 
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Condensed from Air News ■ Alhtri 0 . Muisd 


A n ARXfY doctor, fresh frrun civil 
k practice, was niakini; his 
i A first roiiiuls through the 
sprawling, 2000-bed Air I’orce Iios- 
piialat Jelferson Barracks. I lesfopjx il 
1.1 ask one patient iield motionless in 
.( plaster cast how long he had been 
0!i his luck. 

■‘Six weeks, sir,” the hoy replied. 
“And I’ve been looking at this ceil- 
lor days. I'lu re are aS lows ol 
lulls in it.* I'-ach row has nails. 

a re are 12 cr.icks rurwilng east and 
v.esi ■ - ^ miming norlli ami south. 

iNi wei k we had a spider. But they 
V'.epi it awav 

i'lial was a \iar ago. 
doday the 25s Army .Mr I'orcc 
l:o'.[)iial.s are no longer places ol in- 
ciiiliblc horidom. Walking tliroiigh 
iiieir wards, you may still .see the 
lK<lridilen staring upward. But they 
'vou’t be counting nails. 'I'hev will 
Iv studying model airplanes which 
k.ing in swarms Irom the ceiling. 

If 1 -f ■»/ .. ,• y 

Ar.BBRT Q. MAi.si-r. i.s a trcf-laiirc wr iter who 
)>aMiciil»i'ly iiiUTC'.ctc'il in incJiciiic. tic is the 
=*ulior ul several books iiirluiliii){ hfiraccs uf 
hiedicine »nd Ls al work ui) a bunk dc' 
'^'Tibing the navy's ['Ciiiarkahle medical serv- 
■'( ' ill ike South i’acilic, I'roni which area Mr. 
^t-iiscl recently rclunicd. 


d’hc models are moved about everv 
day so that eaeh p.'iticnt mav learn 
to know cMcry .Mlied and enemy 
pktne. Incideiilaliy, they are made 
by eoriv'alesceni ^ -- part ol their 
cure. 

In hah darkened wards, vou will 
.see nK?n in Ixd busily practicing 
blinker ctxles on .sets thev have made 
out oi (l.ishliglii hai(erics and card- 
hoard iee-t.reani carious. 

Many hospitals have a teiegrapli 
key and hii//.er fin bedside tables. It 
used to he dial fipcrators lost their 
speed in the hospital. Now iliey 
etitne out as Iasi senders as ever — 
.sometimes i.isier. 

At W’eslfiver f ield. Mass., a mc- 
ehanie in-1 raining will roll f.is wheel 
chair tip to an airplane engine and 
nonchalantly remove and dissect a 
caihiireior. Cilidcr siiidents at Lau- 
lenhmg .Maxton J'ield, in North 
Girolina, break down gliders and rc- 
crecl them liglil in the wards. You 
mav even have diflicullv in finding 
some, of the patients at leff'crson 
Barracks, for they practice camou¬ 
flage in their own beds, under nets 
of their own manufacture. 

In almost any Aii Force hospital 
you’ll find men altcntivclv listening 
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to phonographs all day long. But 
they aren’t listening to the latest 
liot jive. These are language-leach¬ 
ing records from which the sr)ldicr 
can gain a working vocabulary in 
Spanish, Japanese, Arabic or Italian 
within as little as seven hours. 

These activities — and many more 
of an equally surprising nature — 
are all part of a program which goes 
under the ponderous title of Aiiny 
Air Force Convalescent and Reha¬ 
bilitation Training. It started a year 
ago when Lieutenant Colonel How¬ 
ard A. Rusk talked to the la<.l who 
counted the cracks in the ceiling. 
At first Dr. Rusk hoped mostly to 
alleviate boredom, ihit once the 
program got under way, surprising 
things began to happen, 'flic patients 
got well faster than they ever had 
lieforc. And not nearly so many ot 
them came back with relapses. 

Air-Surgeon Major General David 
N. W. Grant heard about the pro¬ 
gram and looked into it. Within two 
weeks thereafter he assigned (i^olonel 
Rusk to establish it in all Army Air 
Force hospitals. 

At the convalescent unit in Miami 
Beach, which fills two ocean-front 
hotels, they dressed me in the GI 
pajamas and good-looking red loung¬ 
ing robe which every patient wears, 
and, thus made inconspicuous, I was 
turned loose to wander through the 
W'ards. 

One of the first things that strikes 
an observer is that training begins 
at tiiC earliest possible moment. 
Boredom does not gel a chance to set 
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in. Soldiers still in training go righi 
on with it, taking basic courses — 
first aid, camouflage, aircraft identifi¬ 
cation, and so on. Ho.spital time is no 
longer time lost; soldiers get hospital 
certificates stating what work thev 
have done. Their units give theni 
full credit for it. This is good for tiu- 
army, and also extremely good fur 
the soldier. Boys used to brood in 
hospital over the fear that thev 
would get so far behind the rest nf 
their unit that they would be sep:(- 
rated from all their friends and sen5 
to some newer outfit to start training 
all over again. 

Soldiers who have completed t rain¬ 
ing, and even those who have served 
overseas, can always fnui something 
more to study — radif), map reading, 
physics, photography, electricity, the 
use of the .slide rule, swimming and 
even judo. 

Recently it was discovered that 
there were a dozen cooks and bakers 
in the hospital. One of them had 
been a senior chef at a New York 
hotel. A cla.ssrooni was immediately 
.set up in the hospital kitchen, ar. 1 
he started to teath the tricks of his 
trade to the other men. V/ithin a 
few days, the hospital was eating 
cannelon de bmuf instead of army 
hash, and pommes de terre Chantilly 
instead of plahi boiled potatoes. 

Even the few illiterates go to 
school. The Air Force hospitals can 
teach any man, in one day, to write 
his name, plainly. What this meaii'^ 
to the soldier’s morale, his self-re 
spect, is easily imaginable. 
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In a recent six-week period, 57 
iwldicr convalescents at Miami learned 
0r relearned to read and write. When 
the soldiers left the hospital they 
were able to read army documents 
and orders, and they could all write 
a letter home. Most important, all 
Itad learned that they could lc.irn; 
that they weren’t the “dummies” 
ihcy had thought themselves to be. 

It used to take 45 days at jeflerson 
Rarracks for a man to recover fully 
horn virus pneumonia. Now men are 
(iischarged rcarly for duty after 31 
Nor are these men being pushed 
through the hospital to make a 
showint!. Before convalescent train- 
ing, nearly a third of those discharged 
'.liter i>neumonia returned to llte hos¬ 
pital \vith,a new attack within a few 
weeks. Jhit this spring only three 
percent of such crises devclopetl rc- 
iapses. 'J he improvcnienl is credited 
to llu; dual program ol mental and 
piiysical rctondilioning. 

Men from oversi-as, suifering from 
operational fatigue, anxiety neurosis 
or disabilities not reijuiring major 
"iirgical attention, go directly to one 
ol seven rehabilitat’ioncenters; other 
Air Force casiiallies leave hospital 
snrroundings«for a rehaLiilitation cen¬ 
ter as soon as jwssihlc. 

To conquer the depression witli 
which most injured mftri begin their 
long climb back to full rehabilitation 
tiie Air Surgeon has found the best 
'^'ay is to tell the man wliat he is in 
for and W’hat he may expect, and 
tell him as soofi as possible. 1 stood 
with a surgeon beside the bed of a 
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staff sergeant with bullet wounds 
and an amputated leg. lie had been 
brought brack from overseas tw© 
days before. He was obviously low 
in his mind. 

He told us how he had been hit, in 
a B-24 over Naples, by the cross lire 
of two Messtuschmitts. Then he 
looked down at the place where his 
right leg should have been and his 
youthful, animated face grew taut. 

“1 used to be a truck driver,” he 
said. 

“Well, you’ve come to the right 
place,” said the doctor. “Now, here’s 
the program: F'irst we get you well. 
'I’lwL, I’m afraid, c.ills for another 
OjK'r.'ition. But meanwhile we find 
out, between us, whai kind of work 
you'd like to do when you get out 
of the army. 'I’lieii we start your 
training right here in bed. We get 
you a leg -they make good ones 
now'.days. You'll be able to ecj back 
and drive that truck, if you want to. 
But you’ll probably be ready to 
take a bel ter job.” 

When the iloctor finished, there 
w.is a long .silence. The .sergeant 
broke it at last: “Why in hell didn't 
sornelxjdy tell me that before.? It 
sounds gtxxl to me; let’s start.” 

11c should have been told before 
ami been saved days of brooding, 
and from now on the reluibilitatioii 
program actually is to start in the 
amb'jlance plane that first picks up 
the patient. 

The carefully built-up pattern of 
close relationship between flight sur¬ 
geon and llier is here studioiusly main- 
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tained. The flight surgeon is quite 
as much a friend as a physician, quite 
as likely to get a boy a dare as to pre¬ 
scribe a medicine. A favorite “con¬ 
sultation room” is the million-dollar 
swimming pool at Coral Gables. As 
one doctor put it, “I can help about 
half of the men, but sun and swim¬ 
ming help them aH.” 

The prime aim is to restore ihc sol¬ 
dier to full combat fitness. Where 
this cannot be achieved, the patient 
is trained for other work within the 
Air Forces. Combat pilots become 
flight instructors; navigators and 
aerial pliotographers become air in¬ 
telligence olliccrs; the injured gun¬ 
ner learns to teach. In this way, per¬ 
sonal adjusimcnt problems are mini¬ 
mized while the Air Forces restore 
and retain extremely valuable skills. 

Men wIk) cannot be restored to 
military duty are trained Ibr a re¬ 
turn to civil life. Ctjnventional no¬ 
tions of occupational therapy have 
been thrown away. Soldiers no 


longer weave baskets or string beads. 
Instead, fliers work with decks of 
plane-recognition cards, complex 
gunnery- and bomb-practice devices, 
and other things which they recog¬ 
nize as useful. All the men work in 
shops to retrain stilFened musclfs 
and get the “feel” of new jobs. 

Already the Air Forces arc looking 
ahead to the day when the main 
emphasis must be laid upon reii.. 
tegratiop into civil life. 

Rehabilitation, as the Air Forces 
see it, cannot end with a physical 
examination and a ticket home. 1‘or 
mcr vocational teachers have In.er 
rooted out of all sorts of jobs in ilie 
Air Forces, to man the new job- 
training program. 

'riius, from his very firs.* day in :• 
rehabilitation center, the soldier he 
gins a planned vocational training 
regime designed to return him to a 
self-supporting, self-respecting, use 
lul life either in the services or on 
the home front. 


I 
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wXRO.M New Guinea an Ohio private wrote hi« wi 4 e: “It will be a 
different Chrisrma.s this year. 'I’lic altar will be a fallen tree in the 
jungle. All around there will be ihe .scink of sweat, of unwashed 
clothes and of death. But as I kneel to pray 1 know you will he along¬ 
side me prayiiig loo, and that will make it a happy (Christmas, darling,’* 


— Crcorgc Johnston in Timo 


What a Hcrapbook revealed alioiil two women 
who had ballled each oilier for years 






Condensed from Woman's Home Companion 


Loui.<C Dic/^inson Rich ■ Author of “We TiK)k lo the Wooi-ls- 


G ranoma and Mrs. Wilcox 
moved, as brides, into next- 
I door lioiiscs on llie sleejiv 
I im-rocjfcd Main Street of the linv 
:f)\vii in v.'liich they were to live 
■ )i!i their lives. I don’t know what 
'larl.ed the war between them, and 
i don’t ihiiil: lliat by the time I 
'■.line along, over ^o years later, 
iiiey remembered themselves. Hut 
!! was still being bitterly wage<l. 

Mind ^'oii, this was no polite 
'■.'arring match. "J his was War He- 
i.veen J.atlies, which is total war. 
\othing in town escaped rcj)ercus- 
■;'»n. 'I’he 3oo--vear old church almost 
'-enl down when (irandma and Mrs. 
'Ailcox fought the Ikittlc ol tlic 
hailies’ Aid. Grandma won that 
engagement 'vhen she was elected 
I'rcsitlent, and Mrs. Wilcox resigned 
■n a huff. Hut Mrs. Wilcox won the 
iJattlc of the Public Library, getting 
her niece Gertriuie appointed li- 
i>rarian instead of my Aunt Phyllis, 
tirarulma stopped reading library 
l'«)oks — “filthy germ' things” they’d 
kecome overnight. 'I’he Battle of the 
i ligh School was a draw. 'I'hc princi- 
pal got a better job and left before 
Mrs. Wilcox succeeded in having 
him ousted or Grandma in having 


him gi\c:n life tenure of office. 

In addition to these major en- 
gagcmeiils iliere were consVaiU sally¬ 
ing ami sniping hack of the main 
line of lire. When as children we 
visited my grandmother, part of 
the fun was making laces at Mrs. 
Wi!c«)x’s impossible giaiulchildren 
— nearly as impossible as we were, 
I now see — and su.aling grapes <ilf 
the ^^’ilc■)x side c»l. tiie Jence. W'e 
cdiased the Wilcox bens, too. One 
banner ilay we put a snake into the 
Wilcox rain barrel. Mv s:r.mdmoiher 
made token protests Init \vc sensed 
tacit s' lnpaihv ami went merrilv 
on with our carei'r of brailishne.ss. 

Ol. course, Mrs. Wilcox’s graiid- 
cbildreii retaliated. Grandma hatl 
skunks introduced into her cellar. 
Never a windv washday went bv 
but wiiat the clothesline mvslcri- 

If 

ously broke, so that the sheets wol- 
lopsed around in the dirt and had 
lo be done ovei. Some of these 
occurrences may have been acts of 
God but the Wilcox grandcliildren 
always got the credit. I don’t know 
how' Ciraiulma could have borne 
h ;r troubles if it hadn't been for the 
household jxige of her daily Boston 
newspaper. 
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i)csidcs the usual coolung liints 
and cleaning advice, this household 
page lia<.l a dc]\irtincni composed 
«)l letters rroiii readers to each other. 
It you had a prohlcm you wrote a 
letter to the paper, signing some 
laiiev name like Arhiiti--:. 1 iial was 
(irap.dma's [x n name-. ( )iher ladies 
who hail had 1 le.- same f>rol)lem v, rote 
hack and ti ! : you what lliey liad 
done alxjut it. signing themseh’es 
One W ho Knows or XanlhipjH.- or 
whaii‘\er. \ ery oltui, the prol)!ein 
tlisposed ol, yon kf-pl on writing to 
each other lor years throiigli the 
coiiimn oi till- p.tjx-r, tehi.ig each 
otiier about your chiidren and. your 
canning and vour new inning room 
suite. 

(I'randtna and a \\om.in c.iiled 
Sea (dill conestiond' d lor a (|U li ter 
ol a cenluiA’ and ( irandma toid ,Sea 
t inll things that she never breathed 

to anollier soul .tilings like the 

lime she Imped tli:'it slie was going 
to li:i\e another babv but didn’t, 
and the lime mv I ricle Steve goi 
Voii-knov. what in his haii in school 
anil ho^^' biimiliaii.d she was, al¬ 
though slu; got rid o! them lx lore 
aiiNoi-K' in town mussed. ,Se.i (iull 
was (jraiidma's line bovan friend. 

When 1 was about .Mrs. Wilcox 
died. In a sin.dl town, no nia'tcr 
bow imieh \on na\e hated your 
next-door ii'^iglibor, it is only com¬ 


mon decency to run over and sec 
what practical service vou can do 
the bereaved, (dandma, neat in a 
percale apron to show that slur mean) 
what she said about b'-ing put to 
work, crossed the two lawns to tla 
W ilcox house, u liere the W ilco\ 
d.uigblers .set her to cleaning die 
already immaciiiate front parlor loi 
tlie luner.il. And llieriMin the par;-); 
ta'ole was a huge scraj>l)ook; and . 1 
tlie sciapb'.iok, jiasled ne.illv in |i.:! 
allel coliiiiins, were her letters lo 
Sea ( dill over the years and .Si .1 
( iiiH's let ters to her. 

(ir.mdm.i’s worst enemv had in e:. 
her best Inend. 

l b. II was I be onlv lime I e\:. ■ 
saw niv grandnioiher civ. 1 didn’i 
know till'll exactIv what slu; w.. 
cr\ ing about but 1 do now. .She w.- 
civiiig lor all the \\asied \ i ars whis i 
could iu \i.'r lx- s.ilv.ieed. riiai v..;- 

I » 

tlie (lav when I liisi be--m to snspi . ^ 

> “I 

viiat I now believe willi all n.;. 
lu an : 

People may seem to be jX'rlecdv 
impo,sible. d hev may seem ine.i;; 
aiul small and sly. Idii il yon ve 
lake ten paces to. the left and In-'k 
again with die light lalliiig at 
dillerent angle, verv., likelv V")! 
will see that they are-generous aini 
warm and kind. It all depends oii 
the point from which yoc.’rc seciiig 
them. 


#/iltc)n Berio’s slogan for hliKnl ilonors: 

Ij you cant be a priratc, he a corpuscle. 




^oncicnsed from 'I'lic AiiK*ricaii Lc^ioji Mai^aziiic 


Frederic^ C. Painton 


O NE NFoiir (iu.‘ invasion 

ol Sicily, an American anil- 
Icrymaii slammed a shell inlo 
a held gan trained on an enemy 
■Fronghold. I’lic cannon hlasieil 
-.'.hiic llamc, the shell screeched inio 
iiie night. Presently in the distance 
• iicre was a weak explosion. 

The gunner was iniialed. I le miit- 
ti ied. “It's a hell ol a war when you 
light with* confetti.” 

That shell was stullcd with leaf- 
i; IS. 'rjioy told the Italiiins th;it liiev 
v ere pawns of the Nazis, who would 
:i!..‘ke tlieir beloved Italy a haitle- 
l.' ld; that their position was hojX’- 
i- s; that these le;illets were "sur- 
t-iKler tickets” entitling them to 
good food imd .safety hchind the 
Vllied lines. Up ,where American 
il'uighhoys crouched in their Jox- 
holcs, men who spoU* Itali.in rc- 
i'fated the *same message through 
'■'iid.spea-kcrs that niatle the words 
'‘T<o in die hills. 

ju.st hefore ilawn, Americiin me¬ 
dium bombers dropped more “sur- 
i' lider tickets” behind the enemv 
l^'ies. Annoyed pilots complaineil 
'■'ill blockbusters would have tlone 
a lot more good. But that morning 


scores ol Italians came over from 
the enemy position. l:aclr held up 
a wliite Iciillet. 

“d’ickel to surrenilerr” yelled one 
anxiously. 'I'he Americans welcomed 
them to a barbed-wire hoosegow ;md 
a can ol (^-raiion. 

This was oiir l’'.vch(»logical War- 
fire Bnmch in action. It is p.irt ol 

I 

the Inloiiiviiion and ('cnMHsliin Sec- 

I 

lion ol .\llied I'orcc 1 leadijuaricis. 
A vear ago il was scfu ni'd bv proles- 
sional soMiers. Shortly alter the hal- 
lle ol b.l .Al.inuin, (jcneral .\l')Mt- 
gomery s.iul, “I won't have a jM'ojvi- 
ganda van on mv !>an!ein ld." But 
by the time the .\l!ies were in Sicily, 
Montv bimsell wasordeiing barrages 
ol k’allet shells. 

It all started when Cleneral l.isen- 
hower phmneil his North .Alrieaii 
invasion. At tliat lime America and 
Britain had a halt tlo/eii organi/.a- 
tions, civilian and militai), that 
wanted to light die enemv on the 
lirain Imni, and eaeh had its own 
ideas. Words llowed from the Olficc 
of War Information, the (hl'icc ol 
Strateeic Services, the British Poliii- 

I • 

cal Warfare I-.xecutive, the British 
Ministrv of Information, and from 



// QitklicMothalook at PlannedPamthood 

By Frances Jameson 


‘‘jr-TT^iiY wn T- shall he as a fruitful 
I vine . . . thy children as 

JL olive plants ahout thy lahlc.” 
Joyous words from ihe Catholic 
Nuptial Mass — and a happy de- 
scriplion of the ideal married stale. 
I low poor and meaningless hy con¬ 
trast arc theories oi marriai»c which 
fail to rcco}^ni/e children as the 
crowninc fulfillment of a woman’s 
life. 

As a Caih(»lic wile and moiher, I 
find the Plannetl Parenthood pro¬ 
gram singularly meager and siu)rt- 
sighted. 1 low limited in vision, lor 
instance, is their favorite slogan: 
"Every child a wutiicd child." I In¬ 
man expcritaice sliows that many a 
child not planned or even particu¬ 
larly desired has later become his 
parents' greatest happiness and in 
many instances an ornament; to so¬ 
ciety. I'ranklin was i5lh of 17 chil¬ 
dren; Kemhraiull, the youngiSt of 
nine. Leo Polsioi came fifth and 
Samuel Cx)leridge tenth among their 
brothers and sisters. And St. Oith^'r- 
ine of Sienna was the youngest of her 
mother’s 20 childrenl 


Frances Jameson, .a convert to Ciitriolicism, 
teaches schtxil in the Midillc West. 


In iiKxlern times, ill-paid Protes¬ 
tant ministers are noteil for their 
large lamilies, and also for the sur¬ 
prisingly large percentage of their 
sons in U’/io's IV/io. Such children 
are seldom “planned," yet the whole 
natimi has been enriched by their 
birth. 

“Women arc worn out by too fre¬ 
quent child-bearing" is a rant argu¬ 
ment ol birth-control jtropagandists. 
Hut this just isn’t true of well- 
nourished, properly cared for women 
of America’s upper and middle chisscs 
— the very women who should be 
more fertile. Mv friends who are 
mothers of large families comp;irc 
favorably in mental and physical 
health with any of the childlc s or 
one-child mothers I know. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s live chiKlren diil not 
seem to sap their mother's energy, 
nor did the nine 6f Mrs. Joseph Ken¬ 
nedy, wife of the ex-Ambassailor to 
Hritain. E.ven Mrs. Djonne appears 
in her pictures to be quite hale anJ 
hearty. Neurotic preoccupation with | 
their own health is one disease tha' 
docs not alllict the mothers of larg' 
families. 

Women do occasionally die iJ 
childbirth. But the fear some womci 
have of bearing children, and ihi 
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ilsolute unconcern with which these 
Miic women (until tire and gas ra- 
iiming) tore along the highway at 
) miles an hour, always filled me 
.ilh amazement. If I had to die 
oiing, I would prefer dying in child- 
lirih than from accident or disease, 
tcause 1 would feel that I hatl died 
1 fulfilling the special purpose for 
liich women arc inlciitlcd. 

In refusing to accept children as 
ills ol the Creator, women expose 
la-mselves to nu)rc grief than they 
\()id. I ha\e a friend whose hand- 
Kine, teen-age son was killed last 
car in an aulomohilc accident. lie 
MS her oidy child, and she is incon- 
niahle. “I le was all I had! How could 
li)d he so cruel as to take iny all!” I 
i.ippcn to know that God gave this 
ioman at* least one other child 
■ iiom she refused to have. And be- 
■TC this war is over, there will be 
i.ousands of other mothers left com- 
'Iclely alone because their only sons 
: no more. Yet for most of them it 
'■11 certainly not be God’s fault. 
»!ost “only sons” were born in the 
list years of marriage, and had their 
noihcrs not willcil it otherwise, 
licrc would be other, younger chil¬ 
is en still at home. “Family limiin¬ 
i'in for the sake of human happi- 
I '^s” — I'wt/iiilcrl 
Why not face the (act that the 
>i imary purpose of marriage is prop- 
]i:.ition of the race.? Women who 
I' iy this law of Gcxl and nature pay 
penalty far more burdensome dian 
lie pangs of childbirth. Psycholo- 
^i''ts tell us that frustration causes 


most of our individual and social ills; 
certainly no frustration is bitterer 
than the willful thwarting of one’s 
deepest biologic urge — the urge to 
reproduce. Guilt, marital discord 
and social uiuest are the fine fruits of 
childlessness. Seventy-one percent of 
divorces in the United Stales arc 
among childless couples. 

“Ylie average woman of character 
anti normal instincts will not slop 
having children merely because the 
means arc at haiul to prevent it,” 
says a Planned Parenthood pam¬ 
phlet. This is an unvarnished falsc- 
liooil. Carefully controlleil experi¬ 
ments with a large group of women 
demonstrate that clinical instruction 
in birth control was followed by a 
fertility reduclion of iS6 percent.* 
Such “etliication” has brought about 
a serious decrease in the birth rate. 
Texlay there are i,6oo,<ioo fewer 
children under ten years of age in the 
United Slates than five years agol 
Ra]>idly, fatally, according to Roger 
W. ilabson, our birth rate is declin¬ 
ing. “Unless the tendency toward 
birth control is stopped,” Pabson 
declares, “America will one day be 
conquered by some other state.’’ 

The Church’s teachings on the 
subject of birth control are unequiv¬ 
ocal. St. Augustine declares that 
intercourse even with one's legiti¬ 
mate wife is unlawful and wicked 
where the conception of offspring is 
prevented. And Pope Pius XI in liis 
encyclical “On Christian Marriage” 

* “Tlic I'LirectnrCoiirraccpiionlJiioii Human 
Fertility," iroin Human Biology, Vul. lo, No. 3. 
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says: “Deliberate frustration of the 
natural ])o\ver to generate life is an 
offense against the law of G(xi and of 
nature, and those who indulge in 
such arc branded with the guilt of a 
grave sin." 

"But why should we bring more 
cliildren into a world of economic 
insecurity?" cry many parents. This 
is the real crux ol the whole problem. 
But in .solviFig ii, the birth-control¬ 
lers lake hold ol the wronsi end of the 
stick, binding squalor and under¬ 
nourish men I iimrmg the poor, the 
I’lanned Parenthood crowd bridles 
with indignation: "(>hiklrcn being 
honi iiJidcr these frightful coinli- 
tions? IVirthcontrol must Iv taught!" 
W hereas the logical step would be to 
work fora higher siamlard of living, 
thereby solving what is primarily an 
economic problem by economic — 
not imniontl —■ means. 

Cardinal Hayes nobly expressed 
the position of the ('hurch when he 
said: "Our duty is not to check life 
as it is about to enter the world, bin 
to make die world a belter place lor 
life to enter." 

To steep oneself in th.e literature 
of birth coiitif)! is to absorb a false 
and morbid notion ol what mother¬ 
hood really means. Such literature 
emphasizes the risks, pain and un¬ 
happy consecjuences ol. rhildl)earing. 

I know from mv own exjH rlencc that 
pregnancy is not a gay marching 
thing, chat labor is indeed a cruel 


ordeal, and that the raising of chil¬ 
dren is an exhausting task. But 1 also 
know th.'it these temporary and eas¬ 
ily endurable burdens vanish ulterlv 
in the joy of maternal fruition. As 
Our Saviour himself said: “A woman 
wlicn she has brought forth the chilil 
remembereth no more the anguisl', 
for joy that a man is horn into the 
world.” 

Gmtrary to popular U-lief, ila.* 
Githolic Church has never exhorled 
her people to have huge families be¬ 
yond tlieir economic means and be¬ 
yond the strength ol the moliier. An 
apprc*ved method (which tlie whole 
world mav practice) is the Khytbin 
System, based on the tlieory that the 
period ol fertility in women has a 
(l<’fiiiite cycle. By exerting seU control 
during the brief peritx! ofovulation, 
pregnancy can he avoideii. 

1 believe that all mv children were 
“planned," not by me or my luis 
hand hut hv the Creator who cn 
(lowed us with the power of giving 
lile. I Personally, I do not leel that 1 
possess the wisdom to intcrlere ai ■ 
lively with His larger design. 

LneJer its missiqnary cloak Planned 
PareiitluKxJ conceals the sebishness 
ol millions ol. Amcriciin women w ho 
could well afford to hVar children, 
hut who refuse to have d.. .n hccaiise 
childlessness is the easier, less ic- 
sponsible course. Planned Parent' 
hood exalts willful sleriliiy, destroys 
the soul and threatens the state. 




By 

Paul d&IGuif 


A nI'W and powcriiil method of 
aifack on syphilis was re- 
L ported in 'J’hc Kca»icr's Di¬ 
gest in Seplcmht'r 1942. Ihat story 
t«)ld how artificial fever could he 
comhined with arsenic and hismuih 
to aholish the earlv, contatiious form 

. *7 

of the disease; moreover, the new 
fever-chemical treatment took one 
d.iy instead of the iS months rc- 
(|uired by the old purely chemical 
treatment. 

'I'his startling announcement was 
challenged by syphilis experts and 
by spokesmen for the medical proles- 
sion. PiUt now the one-day fever- 
chemical treatment is already in 
routine and successful use in Chi¬ 
cago, where ilie country’s most am¬ 
bitious attempt to eradicate syphilis 
is being carriett out. At the (>hi- 
cago Intensive rreaimcnt Center 
the promise held out iii "I he Reader’s 
Digest in i/:)42 is confirmed in 1043. 

Syphilis is a lifelong disease when 
not properly treated, but usually 
it is only in the first two years alter 
contracting it that victims can give 
the disease to others. Hence it is 
only the minority sulVering from 
early contagious syphilis that our 


health men must find and treat if 
they are to strike at the roots of 
the plague. 

During the past three years, an 
intcnsilieil search in Chicago re¬ 
vealed an increase of nearly 200 
percent in the early contagious cases 
ol the disease. Not because syph¬ 
ilis was increasing but because the 
harder you kiokcd the more of 
the sinister sickness you uncevered. 
1 lealth OHicer I lerman N. liundcsen 
took Slock of this grim situation, a 
menace to our lighting men pouring 
into the Chicago area. 1 le knew that 
the iS-nionth chemical treatment 
was an inadcc|uate weapon; for 
among ai.oofi midwestern patients 
lollowed by the U. S. Public Health 
Service 67 jx'icent quit the grueling 
treatment while still dangerous to 
others. 

Dr. O. C. Wenger of the U. S. 
Public Health Service; urged the 
quicker, more eilective mcthfxl of 
wiping out the contagion by com¬ 
pleting treatment rajiidly in a 
hospital. So the C'hicago Intensive 
7 ’rcatmcnt Center was opcnctl in 
November 19.^2. Jumds for the ven¬ 
ture came from the h'edcral Works 
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Agency, the U. S. Public Health the dial wired to a rectal thcrmom- 


Service, the stale of Illinois and the 
city of Chicago. 

At ihe Center, one large group of 
patients with early contagious syphi¬ 
lis was given the new one-day fever- 
cabinet trealincnt that had been cx- 
pciiincnlally proved by Drs. Simj')- 
son, Kcndell and Rose at Dayton, 
Ohio. Tliis consisted of eight hours of 
fever plus sniuU injections of bismuth 
and arsc'nical. Another group at the 
Chicago c(Mitcr got no fever, but re¬ 
ceived Inigc doses of arsenic and 
bismuth concentrated in a seven- 
day period. 

The ten fever cabinets were “hy¬ 
per-the tins” ileveloped by Charles 
F. Kettering and I'xlwiu C. Sit tier 
at the Kettering Institute for Medi¬ 
cal Research. J’he patient lies in 
a liyjKT-therm uiili Jiead outside, 
naked Ixxly surrounded by circulat¬ 
ing warm humid air produceel by an 
electrical hot water boiler. A tem¬ 
porary heat of 112 degrees in the 
machine brings the patient’s tem¬ 
perature up to 106; thereafter the 
fever is maintained at 106 by a cabi¬ 
net temperature actually lower than 
tliat of the patient’s brxly. 

The attending nurses, like airline 
stewardesses, arc especially picked 
for their technical training, good 
looks and happy personalities. 'J'hey 
tell their patients stories, play ratlio 
music for them, cajole and divert 
them. At the same time they are 
vigilant: their fingers are never far 
from the pulse at the patient’s tem¬ 
ples, their eyes are constantly on 


eter that tells the patient’s tempera¬ 
ture within a tenth of a degree. 
For the temperature must be safely 
maintained at two degrees less than 
the possibly fatal loS. 

AU paiients enter the Intensive 
Treatment Center voluntarily; and 
yet the 200-bcd hospital has been 
running close to capacity, treating 
syphilis, gonorrhea and other vene¬ 
real infections, lliis is remarkable 
because pco{ile in the early stages 
of syphilis do not usually feel sick 
enougii to think tliey shouUl go to a 
hospital, 'fhe Center’s |xiiients conic 
because Chicago’s educational cam¬ 
paign has made them reali/.e that 
their seemingly trivial early symp¬ 
toms may mean incurable insanity 
or hcartwrcck later. Physicians send 
some patients; tavern and hotel¬ 
keepers help by urging prostitutes 
K- sexually promiscuous women to 
seek treatment — for a big red sign. 
Syphilis Here — Keep Out, 
tacked on noncodperative places. 

At the Center the patients are 
greeted with a kindness rare in the 
experience of many of them. 'J’o 
make sure they’ll be able to stand 
the intensive treatment, they’re 
given an elaborate ihree-ciay physi¬ 
cal examination. Their ciiesls are 
X-rayed and checked for tuber¬ 
culosis; their hearts arc tested by 
electrocardiograph. The attractive 
and friendly nurse-technicians show 
them the fever cabinets and tell 
them exactly wliat they’re going to 
go through. 
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Patients arc greatly interested in 
their highly gadgety diagnosis and 
prospective treatment. And in off 
hours during the three-day prepara¬ 
tory period at the Center, they can 
play table tennis, read in an excellent 
library, see feature films, hear lec¬ 
tures on venereal disease, attend 
cluirch services. The meals are excel¬ 
lent. The patients voluntarily go 
through this treatment that abolishes 
their menace to the community 
because, in Surgeon Geneial riiomas 
I’arran’s words, “they are treated as 
sick persons, not as sinners ” 

Despite the professional criticism 
that greeted its first announcement 
last year, the one-day fever-chemical 
treatment has been shown by the 
intensive Chicago experiment to be 
mfe and practical for a mass attack 
upon syphilis. In the opening two 
inontlis at the Center -there were 
liiHiciiliies. Among the first 73 
patients fevcretl, two died. I’he 
reasons were ascertained, and new 
safeguards set up. Since that time, 
8^4 patients in unbroken succession 
have been given the one-day fever- 
chemical treatment without a death 
or even a severe reaction. 

What’s .fully as iMiporlant, the 
treatment :has provetl a lightning 
weapon to knock out the contagious¬ 
ness of early syphilis. Its immediate 
effect is startling. 'Phe evil spiro¬ 
chetes disappear from patients’ sores 
and ulcers within a day. So does the 
pain the disease may have been caus¬ 
ing. Patients arc held, however, 
three days more for observation. By 


that time the contagious sores have 
healed; and, with the exception of 
those few suffering complications of 
other disease, they go home, return¬ 
ing later for regular checkups. 

In the standard i8-moiith arsenic- 
and-bismulh treatment, 85 to ()o 
percent of the suflerers from early 
syphilis who complete the treatment 
are rid of their disease. I'hat’s an 
excel lej 11 1 ccori 1 — excej) t t ha t so 
few patients will stick to the treat- 
mciu lor till* many months re- 
qiiirc' to make them safe. Since 
the lever-chemical method rexjuires 
only eight liours of actual treat¬ 
ment, its completion is of course 
no problem. ;\nd so far over 90 per¬ 
cent ol patients treated atul rc- 
cxainineil have shown no sign of a 
return of their infectious syphilis. 
J’lie relapse rale in the seven-day 
all-chemical treatment is similarlv 
low, but the treatiiienl itself is less 
bearable. 

J firing the Center's carlv da vs 
the doctors tried to esiahlish the 
smallest dose ol arsenic that would 
give results. As was anlicipaled, a 
comparatively large number of fail¬ 
ures occiirrctl {luring this ex|)en- 
mcntal }x;ri{)d. In the most recent 
scries, out 0/484 — 9^.76 parent 
— patients so Jar have shown no sipti 
of a relapse. Yet the doctors, making 
use of the suj)crcharging effect of safe 
artificial fever, arc giving the pa¬ 
tients on the average, less than one 
I3tli of the amount of arsenic nccxled 
in the 18-month treatment. 

Dr. Bundcsen and Dr. T. J. Bauer 
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of the U. S. Public Health Service 
have organized a relentless hawk- 
eyed follow-up of all cases treated 
at the Center. In the early months 
after treatment, the patients arc 
required to return to the hosjMlal 
weekly for clinical and blood-test 
checkups. After that ihcy're still 
required to come back every month 
for examination. If they don’t show 
up, they’re written warning letters; 
then tlicy’re telephoned. If this fails, 
investigators go out to lind them 
and bring tliem back by automobile. 
It is reported that at least 70 percent 
of the patients arc dutifully return¬ 
ing for their checkups — an amaz¬ 
ing record. 

I'he small number of patients who 
are found to have a return of their 
contagious syphilis arc again given 
treatment. ’I'hey prefer the fever cabi¬ 
net to the seven days of “needles,” 
<TS ihcv call the intensive chemical 
treatment. So the one-day fever- 
chemical method is practical for a 
mass attack on syphilis, not only 
because it is ellectivc but because it 
is acceptable to the average patient. 

'I'he new treatment is breaking 
the deadly' chain of the sjircad of 
syphilis in Chicago with a speed 
till now unheartl of. By the time 
you read this, 1000 contagious per¬ 
sons will have graduated from the 
fever cabinets; 500 more will have 
completed the intensive chemical 
treatment. 

The significance of making some 


1500 syphilitics noninfcctious is clear 
when you realize how much new 
syphilis can be set alight by just 
one contagious person. Recently one 
young girl with early syphilis was 
found to liave infected 32 people. 
It is precisely at these mass spreaclers 
of disea.se that the Center’s rapid 
treatment is striking. 

F.ven this is not the final story. 
Another and .still more hopeful de 
velopment is looming. Dr. John 1 *. 
Mahoney of the U. S. Public Healtli 
Service has found that the recently 
announced miracle-drug, penicillin, 
is active against the .sy])hilis spiro¬ 
chete. By combining their safe 
artificial fever with the new power 
of penicillin, the Center’s doctors 
hope to achieve an even higher 
percentage of cures. 

The penicillin treatment is as 
y’ct entirely experimental: only four 
ca.ses of early syjdiilis liave been 
reported as treated with apparent 
“cures.” Moreover, the manufa 
turc of penicillin is still difliciili, 
and the demand ior it by our armed 
forces is so great that it may be 
several years beforc^it can be widely 
used against syphilis. 

The Chicago Center , is success¬ 
fully fighting syphilis wbh the most 
practical and efl'ective method avail¬ 
able today — the onc-ilay fever 
chemical treatment that con.scrva- 
tive experts decried when it was 
made public in the Digest’s pages 
barely over a year ago. 
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Aiillior i>f“ riicy Were r.\|»eriilal)Ic,” “nmrii’s Die Proiwllv," “I«'iiriicy 
fur Nlargaret ” and oiljer oulstaiuliiii; wariiiiu- lcauir':s 


T iri’ Ni'AV aircraft carritT has 
been sluhng soulii lliroLii»h 
jiicasy, green tropical seas to- 
ward the combat 7one, but now our 
wake curves luhiiid us as we turn 
tuir bow straight iulo the wiiul to 
lake planes aboard over the slern. 
f )ur torpedo planes aiul scf)uL bomb- 
i-rs with their escorting lighters arc 
still lar \iowii under the hori/oji, 
combing the area ahead ol us lor 
'■nemy submarijies. lUit our cover- 
ing lighters, close to tlie ship, arc 
low on ijas and must come aboard. 

Already they are circling us like 
iiir weary gulls as they wait lor the 
wliiic llag. 

1 riitt all dw.vii the lligJit ilcck’s 
glaring acres ol n<«w sj)ruce planking 
to its very enil to watch the landing 
signal ollicvr bring tlv m in. lie is: 
lean and aler.t as a whippet, standing 
diere itl ins orange sweater, holding 
!us two orange (lags.* J he while llag 
iias just gone uj) Irom the bridge. 
Mow the planes can come in. 

It is a jol) that calls for slick hnn- 
illing. ddiese planes land at something 
like lot) miles an hour. Mul they will 
come in against a 25 knot wiiul, with 


the carrier moving away from them 
at a 25 kiiol S|ieed, .so that the rela¬ 
tive speed is alH)ut «^o. Even so, it 
iiiiisl be done just right. 

We arc .still many ilav.s from the 
battle z<Hie and ilte da.nger is small. 
But sti]ipo.se we gel word from our 
patrols lliat a .squ.idron ol i ^ eiieniy 
torpedo bombers is approai bing. 

15 minutes living time awav.' 1 iiesc 
circling, almost gasless lighters would 
he our only pn)teclion. CouM we 
bring them all .dioanl. refuel them, 
rearm ami relaunch them all in tinu ^ 
A ten-.second delay on our flight 
deck might let just one enemy tor- 
petlo jilanc slip through, anil can.se 
the lo.ss of this brand new liliv-mil- 
lion-dollar ship, and all her planes. 

d’he lirst plane ha.s liivlcd lar out 
and now, low on the hori/on, is ap¬ 
proaching oui stern. I crouch in the 
catwalk, which hangs out over the 
water Irom the llight deck. .sailor 
is peering at the plane with gla.sses. 
“Wlicels down," he repot is. .\nd 
then,"I look down!" Now even 1 can 
sec it — the hook, trailing Irom the 
lip of the lighter's tail, which must 
catch in the cable ol the arresting 
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gear and pull the plane to a halt. 
Otherwise the plane Avould go ca¬ 
reening wildly up the deck toward 
the others parked forward. 

The plane coming in gets bigger 
and bigger. The signal olficcr sud¬ 
denly raises both his roiuid orange 
flags over his head to form the arms 
of a Y — rliis tells ilie pilot that he’s 
coming in too high. We sec the [)lanc 
sag in the sky. Sudilenly the Hags 
point down toward the deck at 
ang]e.s of 45 degrees — telling the 
boy that he corrccieil loo much, and 
is now dangerously low. 

Again the pilot corrects. P>i!t now 
he’s almost on us — 12,000 |)ouiids of 
aluminum and steel roaring straight 
at us at 50 miles an hiour. 1 duck 
down below the level of the plank¬ 
ing, but the landitig signal olhcer 
must Slay out there until the last 
instant, ami just as the win^ shallow 
darkens the siern, he scents to slash 
across his own throat with the Hag he 
holds, d’hat tells the pilot to cut the 
motor and let the j)lane down onto 
the deck. 

A roar, a suilden blast of propeller 
■ir, and the plajie liuiruiers past up 
ihc flight deck, the hook read; 
downward for the taut wires si retched 
hardly an inch above the planking. 
It misses the first, bounces — pa.sses 
over the second and third — catches 
the fou'-th and stretches it out into a 
great V, as if you jerked at a tight rub¬ 
ber band with a shoe-button hook. 

Only then I notice I am the only 
one back here who is standing up to 
gawk. All the others have ducked to 


safety. Even the landing .signal ofli- 
cer has dived like a flying tackier 
:o his net, a little basket of woven 
ropes swung out over the sea. 

Sometimes these cables snap, anti 
the ends come lashing back down 
the deck like .steel buggy whips 
which could .shear a man’s head oil . 

'J’he cable docs not break; so heads 
bob back up to deck level all along 
the catwalk wliicli edges it. 'llu* 
landing signal oflicer .scrambles back 
onto the deck; grins at me. 1 le jerk 
his thumb at the net. 

“N'oiicc how I've enlarged it,” In: 
says. “(.)n mv last carrier the signal 
oflicer was bringing in a green pilot. 
'I bis scared kid drops one vving just 
as be clears the ramp ami misses the 
oflicer by inches — wouidn’l have 
mi.sscd him at all if the signal oflicer 
hadn't jumped like hell. lie jumped 
clear over the side of the net ploj^ 
into the sea. Didn’t matter much; 
he bad on bis Mae West and wc sig¬ 
naled one of our destroyers to pi< k 
him up. All the .same, when you 
have to jump oil llic deck you like to 
think there’s something to catch you 
closer than a wave too feet below " 
“Hook down,” calls the .sailor with 
the glasses. Another j>Iai|c is starling 
its wide circle toward us. 

“Deck foul!” calls anofficr .sailor 
behind us. \Ve*glance back up the 
deck and .sec that the first plane is 
still tangled in the gear. 

“Guess I’d belter give this one the 
wave-ofl.” And the signal oflicer, 
holding his two orange flags high 
above his head, waves them rapidly 
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iKick anH lortli. "i'lie plane /.ooins 
i)ViT us by IDO Icel. 

“ riiaril cosi thelirsi pilot [ileiuv,” 
savs the sij;n:il ollicer. l lic pilt)ls ol 
this scjiuulron play a ^Minc with eacli 
Ollier. One of llieni sits back bore 
with a Slop watch, ami each pilot is 
allowed a ipioia ol sc conds to enj4ai;c 
his hook, slop, lold his wiiit^s and 
taxi on ii}) I he deck beyond the i;ear 
so the next man can land. I'Or cn ery 
addilional second he's in ihe uear 
diey line hnn a nickel lor the stpiad- 
ron ine>fs lund. I liev know dial in 
battle they'll need those extra 
seconds. 

"l)iit a lot ol it depends on the 
deck crews." sai<l another oillcer, 
I.ieiilenant Paul Fiedweli. 

The signal ollicer noddl’d. " I hosc 

•* 

deck crews liave I he touelitst spot 
on the shij)." lie said. "Imagine hav- 
iiiti to do \’oiir work ciMwlni'' under 
die win^sol planes parkc-d elbow lo 
elbow, and most ol them with the 
[Mc^pellers j;oini;.'' 

Ik’dwill shook his head sailly. 
“You saw that bov iret hint the dav 
wc saileil. Vet Ib e lold ’em and I’a c 

told ’em .and Ve've i>;oi si_i>ns i!() 

.ill over the h.miiar deck - ‘lieware 
ol I’rojielUrs.’ And I cl cautioiurl 
(iiat same b’oy only the day belorc. 
lint it sure made Christians out ol 
the others. Ciuess I'he.sc tirccn kids 
have got to see it happen bcldrc they 
believe you.” 

“Ndhody has to tell us pilots how 
important it is to keep the decks 
cleared,” said Lieutenant Com- 


niander Janies I.C Vo.se, leader of the 
carrier’s ilis e bombers. 

‘‘It always eels you when you see 
something may hajipen to your ship 
and you’re helpless. 1 had that leel- 
iiit^ the day they linallv ijot the 
llmncl. We’d located the )aps the 
d.iy belore — llu’y laid a task force 
w ith lliiee c.ii’i iers, each as bit:; as the 
or ihe SiUii/wfii. W e staved 

S' O 

on the alerl all niiihl. liA'inii lo net 

1.^ . i” " 

.some sleep in onr llit;hl j;ear in ih.c 
ready room chairs. 

“.Abonl die\ let our first 

tiroiip lake oil ■ about plane.s, 
leavini.; i ^ litiliiers behind lo proiect 
the Hnnici. Hnt when we wvre les.s 
tiian an hour oni we .saw a lorinalion 
ol abmit .jo la.p pl.im s, same setup 
as onrs. dive bombers and torpedo 
bombers, eomint; siialtdii at us al- 
most on a coilision course.” 

".\traid ihev'd atl.ick von.'” 

\ ose ■aniled s;ull\-. “Not a cliauc'*. 
ol tbal. IJoiii sides, approaciiint; each 
other, knew the enemy had spotted 
tlie Ollier sitie's cairicr. I knew then 
when we ^^ol hack that nii^hl we 
piobablv wouldn’t have a home. So 
did the j.ijis." 

‘‘W hat did yon do.'” 

“I’a.s.sed them like thev weren’t 
there and went oii inward their car¬ 
riers. ()nlv lliini; we could do, and 
the .same with them, l lu-v jrot the 
ilonir/, all right; wlien we got back 
tbe .ship w as a mess and w e had lo lly 
on to die Knlerpnic. Hut we got two 
ol theirs.” 

A hcail sudilcnly bohlicd up the 
ladder which led down to the pilots’ 
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ready rooms. It was Lieutenant Cojii- 
mander Frank Whittaker, of the 
dive bombers, grinning at me. 

“All aboard lor that ride,” he said. 

I duck under wings on the llight 
deck, avoiding propellers, and climb 
into the radio-gunner’s seat just be¬ 
hind him. lie leans out ol his cockpit 
and shouts to a boy in the deck¬ 
handling crew: 

“Show While about his para¬ 
chute!” 

'I'he bov sauniers over, “(kies riiibt 

^ s 

around vour shouMers and then 
buckles, iiur you won't need it,” 

“Ruckles when :” 

“Down under vour legs. Rut you 
won’t need it." 

“Yes, but which buckle goes 
where 

“Doji’t worry, vou won't need 
It. 

lie had gone. And now the rumble 
of the wanning motor lea[''s to an 
angry roar, the ileck begins lo glide 
bv, to whizz bv, sudder.lv tlieie is no 

J * i 

more deck and we are rising. 1 lof)k 
back lo watch the carrier dwindle, 
see another torpedo l)omber just 
gliding down the deck for lake-oil. 
'I'he sky wheels majestically as we 
spiral ujivvard. Now lar below I see 
our covering destroyers, spread out 
in front (»f the carrier, nosing 
through the waves like I)ird dogs 
snulling the underbrush ahead of a 
hunter. 

My earphones rattle and I hear 
Whittaker’s voice, “There’s our 
fighter, portsidc aft.” I crane my 
neck and there he is, close in, as 


steady as though he were a part of 
our plane’s structure. 

Again the phones click. “Going to 
test those .^o'sr'" Whittaker is asking 
the gunner in the turret above me. 

“Just ready, sir.” 

“Might throw some tracers over 
ahead of that fighter. Not too close 
though. Just have a little fun willi 
hint.” 

rhere is a few seconds’ j^ausc, then . 
comes the hammering and 1 sec the 
tracers archijig over the lighter whicli 
gives a leap like a startled sparrow 
iliving from a telephone \Nire. 'I'he 
lighter ilrops and swings under us. 

1 hear the gunner laugh. “That 
woke him uji. Waicli out for him, 
sir! He’ll sure as hell be after us 

I' * 

now! 

“Let’s lose him,” says Whittaker. 
My seat creaks as we suddenly 
swerve upward in a climbing turn. 
“I’m going in.to a cloud.” In a few 
secimds our windows are smothered 
in tliick mist. I'hen it lalls awa>. 
'J'here is blue sky and water again. 

“ I'herc he is!” shouts the gunner. 
“Portsidc Ibrward, 5000 feet above 
— he sees us — here he comes!” 

'The lighter’s wings arc a tiny hair¬ 
line, growing bigger. Now 1 sec the 
little lump of cockpit, and the sun 
shining on the pilot’s helmet. 

“J^ook out, sit!” shouts the gun¬ 
ner again. ’^I'hc bomber gives a heavy 
squirm beneath me, but it’s too late. 

1 stare right into the gun nozzles of 
the fighter before he flips down un¬ 
der us and slides away. 

'Today it’s only an unbelievably 
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exciting game. But the skill gained 
in these practice romps may soon be 
needed against the Japanese. 

"riiE landing hook pulls us to a halt 
with a jerk no worse than that of a 
clumsily handled freight elevator, 
'i lie damp tropic heat closes in, and 
soon I’m stripping oil'my suit in the 
pilots’ ready room, the only air- 
conditioned place on the ship, cool 
as a m()vic palace. A Crosley rccord- 
clia ] igi ng j ob is d ream i 1 y moan i i ig ou t 
‘i'll Never Smile Again.” against 
a background of pleading cellos. In 
their steel cabins the Ailmiral and 
the Captain can sweat through an 
eciuatorial night like any other sailor. 
Hut these young pilots musi have 
evervthing to cool, relax and cushion 
them until they take oil'again. 'J’he 
lives of hundreds of men may depend 
on the steady nerves of one 22-year- 
old lighter jiilot. 

on duly these Iwiys live as do 
other oHicers of their rank, quartered 
two and three to a severely func¬ 
tional steel c.d)in. i'heir bedding 
by'tlay is foldeyj 4^p in a fireproof 
tarpaulin, liven the lloors are steel 
— battleship linoleuir! has disap¬ 
peared, because of the fire hazard. 

But- this ready room, where they 
must Slav while on ilutv or on call, 
is a curious blending of college class¬ 
room and luxurious club. White- 
jacketed mess attendants bring them 
sandwiches and colfee when they re¬ 
turn from a flight. Sitting back in 
leather upholstered chairs, they 
watch an illuminated screen on which 


teletype messages are thrown, to 
keep them abreast of everything — 
the ship’s position, the direction and 
force of the winds, the whereabouts 
of the nearest land. 

When we contact the enemv, ev- 
cry scrap of information wc get on 
his course and number of ships will 
be thrown on this screen, bit by bit 
as it comes in, only a few seconds 
after the Oiptain gets it.* 

But since the enemy is still far 
awav, this afternoon they will sec one 
of the government's motion jnetures 
showing the rise of fascism and the 
forces which maile this war. or a 
trainiiig film showing the problems a 
bombardier must master, or even a 
cartoon training libn snowing the 
dumb .soldier Snafu and bis troubles 
both with bis equipment and with a 
wide-eyed, wider-hi|)ped llelly-Boop- 
like girl, who brings howls and 
whistles from the j)ilols. 

Small wonder that other olliccrs, 
when olf duty, find excuses to siej> 
from the tropical steam into the 
coolness of the ship’s ready rooms. 

My Hying suit now back on ils 
peg, I notice one of the ship's iiiany 
lire ho.scs coiled on a rack, and lean 
over to siare at ils curious no/./.le. 

‘"Bet you never saw that kind be¬ 
fore,” said Lieiirenant Joseph ). 
Bodell, Jr., glancing up from one of 
the cu.shioned seats. ‘‘It's a fog no-/.- 
zlc; throws out a great balloon of fog 
that smothers fire instantly. If we'd 
had them when the war hcrgaii, the 
old Wiisp would still he lloating and 
fighting. I know, for 1 was on her 
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when she burned. Been thinking 
about her all day.” 

“So have I,” said Lieutenant Bed- 
well, who had just come down from 
the flight deck. I’ll never forget that 
last clay on the Wasp. 1 w'as standing 
on deck beside a fighter when there 
was a big flash, a terrific jar, and 
the landing gear of this plane beside 
me collapsed. It sat flat down on 
the deck. *1 wasn’t knocked down, 
but was staggering like I'd been hit 
on the head. The ship heeled way 
over to starboard, then righted 
herself. 

“By now smoke and fire w ere com¬ 
ing onto the bridge, so the Captain 
backed the ship down and stopped 
the engines, 'fhen I got tlic order 
to push all fligfil-deck planes over 
the starboard side. The whole for- 
w^ard end seemed to be afire. Sonic of 
the crew' were assembling aft on the 
flight deck and bringing up the 
wounded. But jny deck crews were 
so well trained they went about shov¬ 
ing those planes overside just like it 
w.as a normal operaiioji. 

“Right beneath us on the hangar 
deck w'c could hear one explosion 
after another. Because down there 
were planes all Icxided with 1000- 
pound bombs or depth charges. I’he 
torpedo planes w-erc loaded too.” 

“'J’hat w'as w'here I was,” said 
Bodell. “At 2:45 ^ happened to be 
in the office, taking care of back 
paper work. Three yeomen, stripped 
to the waist, w’erc playing gin rummy 
on the iioor, when there was a terri¬ 
ble jar. The lights went out and 


smoke began pouring in. One of the 
boys ran toward the gtinnery office 
and I saw a big safe fall on him and 
pin him flat. 

“Then fire broke out, following 
the line of those gasoline hoses on 
deck. It flamed up around the super¬ 
structure and then I heard the voice 
of my best friend. He had been 
trapped in a room. I’hc explosioji 
htid buckled its steel door, and there- 
was no hope of opening it. Flames 
were now coming up all around it 
and he w’as yelling, ‘For God's sake 
get me out of here!’ through the 
gasoline fumes and fire. He w'as m\ 
best friend and there was notliing 1 
could do. 

“On the hangar deck I found all 
the planes forward ablaze, w;iih their 
bombs exploding, and steel whizzing 
around everywhere. It was terrific. 
And I s;tw' the water pressure was so 
low that the automatic sprinkler 
system wasn't operating. 

“I organized three fire-fighting 
parties to go in among those planes 
and try to put them out. But it 
wasn’t much use^. because streams of 
water only spread the fire. 

“(.)n the hangar deck exploding 
planes were breaking open gas lines, 
flaming gasoline was sloshirig around 
ankle deep. Some of us w'ere still 
trying to fight the fire. Others were 
jumping into the water, although 
I tried to keep them working, be¬ 
cause we had no word yet to abandon 
ship. Presently there were violent 
explosions forward, which we guessed 
were the magazines —” 
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“Aiul right after llial the clipping 
room,” said Bcdwcll, “where they 
IhIi the .5()-caliber :immiinilif)ii. It 
soiuicled like an old-iashionctl l-Vnirth 
of I lily. 

“Wlieii we got word of the (^ajr 
lain's order to ahanilon ship, al)!)iit 
200 men were already in the waler; 
been trapped by lire and had to 
jump. Others had torn a jiilol’s 
parathiilc into strips, lied them to¬ 
gether for a rojX’, ainl knoliril one 
end to the catwalk rail. The Iree end 
leached to hangar deck level. I'roin 
there yon had to let go and drop. 

“What I'll never lorget was the 
liniulreds ol pairs ol shoes; each gny 
would lake them oil and leave his 
I Mir carelully side by side on the 
High I dtek, sometimes with their 
strings knotted together so thev 
woiildn'i get lost. Why be so careiul 
when, if you slop to think, you know 
vou'll never see your shoes again? 
Shows what training will do.” 

“What I'll never forget was the 
Admiral,” said Bodell. “W hen woril 
came to abandon ship he stalked 
through the llaim's and took station 
on the lantail. lie was neatly, but 
not gaudilv, dressed in long winter 
woolen unilerwcar, betlrooni slip¬ 
pers, allight jacket, a living helmet 
and goggles. , 

“I climbed down the cargo net 
and ilroppcd oil' into the water, 
rhen 1 saw my first sign of panic, be¬ 
cause some of those green kids had 
no trust in their lile jackets and, 
instead of getting clear of the ship, 
were clinging to its plates by their 


fingernails — worst thing you can 
do. One yoiiiigsier was crying in 
the water; had a craniji and was 
alraid he’d never sec home ag.iin. I 
towed him lo a life raft. 

“Ollicers were rounding up the 
men into groujis and boosting the 
wounded aboard rafts so llieir blootl 
wouldn't attract sharks, just then 
the ciiMH-r junciin, which was stand¬ 
ing hy. got a sulmiarinc contact. 
She and all the cans went snorting 
out, hell for-hreakfasl after the sub, 
tbrowiiig out depth charges — and 
boy, was that a sensation! To me it 
felt like they had stulled an egg 
heater up my bottom, and a wiki 
man was cranking it.” 

“I swam as hard as I could to gel 
clear of the ship,” said Bedwell. “1 
thought any minute the lorpeiio 
maga/iiKs would let go. 'I'he llamcs 
were s|Meading fast because llie lutse 
lines hadn't been drainC(.l alter re¬ 
fueling — .something that can never 
liapjx n aboaril ihissliip.” 

"j>ul preseiuly a destroyer picked 
us all up,” said Bodell, “and we sat 
oil her decks and walclied the old 
fl’toy? burn. We could see her whole 
hangar deck opened out. It looketl 
like a stage .set in hell. 

“just at suii.sel the .Vlniiral or¬ 
dered the destroyer lo torpedo her. 
'I'he salvo struck her midshijis be¬ 
tween the stacks. W'e were siiilng on 
deck watcbiiig. She .sank inuiicdi- 
aicly, bow lirsi, yet very stubbornly. 
I watched her until she started to 
roll over. Then T couldn’t IfHik any 
more. I got up and went inside. 
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“But that wasn’t quite the end. 
Next morning at 11 our engines sud¬ 
denly slopped. I saw our flag come 
down to half mast, and knew that 
now they were reading the burial 
service and that in a minute the 
bcKlies, sewn in canvas, would go 
overside. J didn’t want to watch it. 
But, looking across the water at the 
other destroyer, 1 could see along 
her water" line the while splashes 
made by her bodies wlicn they went 
overside, at the same time ours <lid.” 

Ami then very suddenly Bodcll 
got up and, wiihoui looking back, 
w'alkcil out of the pilots’ ready room. 
An hour after mess that e^■en^ng, as 


I was talking to Commander Bag- 
danovich, I noticed him with a 
small group of others, huddled at 
the opjxjsite end of the big ward¬ 
room. 

“Excuse me a minute,” I said, “I 
want to talk to Bodell.” 

“Wait,” said Bagdanovich, “I 
wouldn’t go over there. I’hat's the 
gang from the II 

“But 1 know most of them. It’s all 
n'fiht.” 

“No, it isn’t all right,” said Bag¬ 
danovich liimly. “You sec, it hap 
pened just one year ago. And at mess 
the Wasp gang passed out w’ord that 
tonight they wanted to be alone.” 


The World— and Hollywood 

»A rLAYWKiraiT dccidcil to leave IIoIlywofMl and gave notice to that 
effect lo his employer. I’hc producer sent for him, to try to dissuade 
Iiim from this radical step. 'I'hc playwright remained fir/n. “But you 
can’t make any money writing lor the stage,” the producer said 
“Take your last play — how much money did that make?” “Seyenty- 
fivc thousand dollars,” the playwright said, with some pride. 
said the producer. — The^New Yorkpr 


» Samuki.. Goldwyn, who was seeking a film story for Bob Hope, 
received a pltonc call from a Hollywood writer. “I have a wonderful 
comedy,” tlie writer told him excitedly. “It’s ideal for Hope.” “Fine, 
fine,” Goldwyn said. “Not only is it a great comedy,” the writer 
V ^nt on, “but it also has a message.” 

“A message?” repeated Goldwyn. “Just write me a comedy. 
Messages are for Western Union.” — Leonani Uyooi 



A CONDENSATION FROM THE BOOK BY 

ROSE WILDER LANE 

Anlliiir 11/ "lim Itiify," '’(lintlii," vie. 


1 this .story of Ihr ■iiaftiiirimil rour* 
a^oiiiiiJ riiilh ori)iiii.i''t‘rsoii llic 
Ihikulu prairir I lien* is soinothiiij:' to 
I lake ovory .\EiM‘ri«‘aii rt‘a«l(‘i' proud of 
I is liorila;;**. 11 iias Ikmmi said llial l.fl 
tlif Hitrrirmtr Rtmr oslahlislird l{o.s(* 
Wilder Latio aiTioii“ llie lew writers who 
have drawn I'roui the* «leep rool.s «>r our 
national life to create fietioii of lastin'! 
value. 

'I'hc novel's appearance was ^reeled 
cnthii.siaslically Jiy erilies and pidilie 
alike; il (piiekly went through ei^hl 
prinlinKS, and popular deiuaiul has been 
so contiiiiioiiM that it has been reprinted 
at least once each year for ten years. 
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W^Ti.r.they were 
. ‘■'*1 

l()|;i;lhcr, vhey 
saitl ihcv would 
be married as soon as ilicy were 
old cnoii,i;h, niul when they were 
old enoiiiili tliev marrietl. 

Caroline never (jnite lost the won¬ 
der that she, qiiiel and shy and not 
very pretty, had won such a man as 
Charles. Me was laughing and hold, a 
daring hunter, a dancer, luldler and 
fighter. 

When they married there was lit¬ 
tle good land left near the settle¬ 
ment. Farther west, the country was 
not yet settled and the land was 
said to be rich and level and without 
forests to be clearetl. So ihev went 
West. 

Charles’ father was an open-handed 
man and he had six sons )(»ungcr 
than Charles; he coukl afiord to be 
generous. Charles’ labor belojiged to 
his father until he was 21, but his 
father gave him his time — a free 
gift of more than two years, lb cap 
this, he gave Charles the team and 
wagon he would have earned by 
working till he was 21. 

Caroline’s parents gave her iw’o 
blankets, two wild-goose-feather pil¬ 
lows, an ’ cooking pot, pan and skil¬ 
let. They gave her a ham, a cheese, 
two molds of maple sugar, and Ten- 





nvson’s Pochis beautifullv bound in 

* j 

green and gilt, with steel engravings. 
She had the patchwork quilts she 
had piecctl. So they set out well pro¬ 
vided lor. 

I'hey could never decide which 
was l.cst — the varied davs of t ravel- 
ing westward on unknown roads; or 
the e\ enings l)y the campfires, when 
C'harlcs would play his lidtlle while 
the horses grazed anti stars or moon 
shone overhead anti the night air 
was sweet. 1 lis favorite hymn ahvays 
lifted him to his feel, his voice ring¬ 
ing out the defiant, triumphant words 
that surged across the stumpy fields 
and echoed into the vast, uncon- 
Cjucreil forest: 

Let ilic hurric.'ine roar! 

It will the .soont-r he o’er! 

Wc'll weather the blast, and land at 
last, , 

Oil Canaan’s haiipy shore I 

I..ater Caroline would, bank the 
fire while Cluirlcs tied the horses .safe 
for the night, and they would go to 
bed in the wagou*. 

Every day C'harlcs shot game. 
When they needed Hour and tea and 
sugar, they camped at some settle¬ 
ment while he worked for supplies. 

It was late summer when they 
reached the western prairie. Charles 
got a job teaming on the railroad. 


j/A 




LKT THE HURRICANE ROAR 


'fhe homestead could wail, he said; 
he woultl look around lov one, and 
meantime she must slay in the rail¬ 
road camp. 'J'hcy were going to have 
a baby, and he wanted to earn money. 

'I'hc caniji for the men who were 
pushing rlic railroad westward was 
small on the immense plain; bimk- 
housc, cooklu)Use anti Cfanpany store. 
Mrs. Balter and her sister, who ran 
tlie eot)khoiise. were coarse, blow/y 
women, and Cart)line did not want 
lo slay with them. So (Miades built 
her a sod shanty. 1 le cut tlie strips ol 
lough sod anti she helped him lo lay 
the walls and stretch the canvas 
w.'igon toj) o\ er them. A thatch f>f 
slough grass kept tnit the heat of the 
sun. In iwotlays the house wastlone, 
neat and cool anti all her own. 

fMiarles hauled supplies to the new 
camp, 20 miles west. I'.very secontl 
night he was away Irom her. ^'ou 
could hear wolves howling in the 
tlistaiice. Nearby, the company store 
was noisv with bools and tlte rough 
\('ices ol men ilrinking an«l gatii- 
bling. Charles had given her a gun 
and she was never afraid. But she 
was lonely. 

By September the winds were 
edged wiih.ct)ld and all d.iy long t he 
gray skv resounded to the calls of 
birds Hying South./I he camps were 
closing; there would be no moic 
work till next year. Charles had 
earned mf)ncy enough lor the win¬ 
ter’s supplies and for tools and sectl 
— and he hatl-found a homestead. 

His blue eyes sparkled w'hen he 
told Iki'. On this homestead there 
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were already a diigoiit and a sod 
barn, arul 50 acres of the sod were 
broken. .Another man hatl taken the 
lantl and done all that work, vet he 
was giving up anti going Ixick Bast. 
I le saitl he coiiltl not sianti another 
winter of Itmeliness. 

(diaries asked. “Woultl it be too 
lonesome lor you. (^arolinc.^ There 
wouldn’t be another human being 
within '^o miles." 

‘A'ou W'Diildn’i have to go mvay 
“No, I’ll he there, hut ■ ” 
Sliesaid, “No, 1 won't he lonesome.’’ 
In I he midille ol the night (diaries 
slarled 10 the Land ()llice, ^o miles 
away, to gel that homcstcatl belore 
anyone else. I le. was not vet 20, hut 
he was the head of a family, so he 
neetl not wail till he was 21 before he 
lilctl claim. At tiark the third tlay 
(’aroiiue heard him singing above the 
rattle of the wagon. He had the 
papers. In lii e years ihey woultl own 
their hmd. 

/'A. 

ill I he camps. 

- Y Hi wagons, on 

■■’■■'luMsehack, on foot, 
men were going 
hack I'.asl lo the settled counirt, 
(diroline hcljicd Charles jiack suj'- 
plics and tliey started West. 

Mrs. Baker was angry vvlien she 
heard that (Charles and Caroline 
were not going Ivast for the winter. 
She faced (diaries, hands on hips. 

“That child, in her condition!'' 
she said. “A on want to kill her."” 
Her blunt talk frightened Charles. 
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All day long the door stood open, 
and Caroline took the baby and 
walked to the field where Charles 
was plowing. The whole land was 
exuberant with promise. 

That year the railroad tracks would 
be laid within ten miles of their 
homestead. A number of families 
were camped at the town site and 
next year trains would be running. 
Everywhere men were taking home¬ 
steads. Caroline and C'harles were 
glad they had come Jirst and got the 
best, 'riiev would have the first 
wheat in that country. 

One morning in Mav, when the 
wheat field was green and Cliailes 
was |)lanting potatoes, a covered 
wagon drawn by oxen came across 
the prairie. 'I’hat evening Cdiarles 
showed Caroline a campfire liall 
a mile away, anti next morning 
the strangers were building a sotl 
shanty. 

“W’e'rc going to have neighbors,” 
Charles saiil. pleased. Next morning 
he walked over to welcome the new¬ 
comers. 1 le came hack disapiiointed; 
they were Swctlcs, aiul could hardly 
speak haiglisli. 

At dinnertime a few weeks later, 
Mr. Svensou appeared in the door¬ 
way, a big man in dusty clothes, 
with calloused hands and a sorrow¬ 
ful, broad face. His blue eyes glis¬ 
tened with tears. He stretched out 
his arm to the vast prairie; he made 
a sound like the ceaseless sound of 
the wink He held up two fingers; 
one, he showed them, was himself. 
The other his wife. He held out his 


hands to Caroline imploringly. His 
wife was lonely. 

That afternoon Caroline put on 
her best dress and bonnet, and taking 
the baby in her arms, walked across 
the prairie. She stood by the blanket 
that covered the shanty's doorway 
and shyly called, “.Mrs. Svenson.^’’ 

A yc'llow-liaired woman, no older 
than (kiroline, lilfi'd the hlankci. 
'rrcmhling witli cxi ilement, she lei! 
Caroline hv ilie hand into the slianty. 
'I'iie only chair was the wagon scat, 
taken Iroin their wagon. Mrs. Sven- 
son, eagcrlv smiling and talking in- 
compivliensihly, urged C'aroline to 
sit upon it. 'riien she pul collec aiul 
water in tl’.e pot aiul luiriied out to 
set it over a fire ol hiillalo chips. She 
liad no slo\ e. * 

'I'hc canvas wagon lop lay folded 
on the Iloor, and on it a fat feather 
bed was neatly made up with pillows 
and couiilerpane. Barrels and two 
large paiuied chests stood in a conu v. 
Mrs. Svenson opened the chests and 
got out two cups and saucers, then 
brought ill the collec. 

“Cup,” Caroline said, pointing. 
Mrs. Svenson repeated, “Cup!” She 
laughed, sliowing her strong white 
teeth. 

“Saucer,” (kiroline said. 

“Saucer,” Mrs. Svenson said ea¬ 
gerly. 'rhen she began pointing to 
other things. It was like a game. 
“Ba-bcc,” Mrs. Svenson repealed 
many times, and Caroline let her 
hold Charles John. He laughed and 
kicked in her arms. 

When Caroline was leaving, Mrs. 
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Svcnson took her out by the sod 
barn to show her two hives of bees. 
Caroline taught her “bees,” and 
“honey,” and she went home ex¬ 
cited by so many things to tell 
Cliarles. 

Sometimes twice a week, after 
ihat, Caroline and Mrs. Svcnson 
•vpent an afternoon together in the 
clLigoiit or the shanty. Caroline felt 
iliat the country was settling up 
rapidly when she had a neighbor 
i)i)ly half a mile away. 

I'hc crops were thriving; besides 
the wheat there would be potatoes, 
turnips, carrots and Hour lor next 
winter, and money enough for other 
supplies. Next year, if all went well, 

I hey would have a cow. When Charles 
got the tkle to the land they would 
build a frame house. 

'J’hey planted the sccils from the 
cottonwood in a double row around 
'.he site thev chose for the house. 
I'.very day when licr other work was 
done, Caroiijie lugged dozens of pails 
I if water from the creek to the seed¬ 
ling cottonwool's. Some day they 
would have a talUwindbrcak. 

One morning late in June Charles 
said, “I want to show you some¬ 
thing.” His voice shook with excite¬ 
ment. Slie followed him up the path 
and through the sloiigh, then stood 
amazed. The wheat field’s green 
stalks rose before her, breast high. 

“Look, Caroline!” Charles’ voice 
broke from control. “It’ll run 40 
bushels to the acre! Wheat’s worth a 
dollar a bushel out here now. This 
crop’s worth $2000!” 


/23 

She stood dazed. It was a sum out¬ 
side reality. She said, awed, “We 
could have the cow.” 

“A cow!” Charles shouted. “A 
herd of cows! We’ll fence the land. 
We’ll build the house. I’m going to 
buy you a silk dress! We’ll have a 
buggy and a driving team!” He 
seized her up in his arms and swung, 
her arouiul dizzily, prancing, whoe)p- 
ing. “We’re rich, Caroline* rich!” 

Every evening they went to look 
at the wheat. I he time of frost was 
past, and the crop needed no more 
rain. Insitle the rows of tinv cotton- 
wootl seedlings Charles began to dig 
the cellar of the new house. Caroline 
had been born in a log cabin, but 
Charles could faintly remember a 
while-painted house lar in the East; 
this house was to be like I hat. 

Charles thought that the home- 
sli:ad was not enough. “1 ought to 
file on a tree claim,” he said. ‘ Caro¬ 
line, we're growing up with the 
greatest country on earth!” 

“We’d ha^ e to set out a hundred 

trees and cultivate them five vears,” 

^ * 

she said. “You’d work voursclf to 

■/ 

death, cultivating two quarter 
sections.” 

He laughed at her, lovingly. 
“What’s money for.^ We can hire 
help.” 

Before sunrise he was riding away 
in the wagon. /\ Land Olfice was at 
the town site now; he could be home 
that night. 

The day’s work was only a shell 
filled by a future more real to her 
than the present. At the new house 
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there would be a well, with a pump; 
she would not carry water up the 
creek bank any more. 'I’lie baby 
would have soft flannel petticoats 
and sheer dresses trimmed with lace. 
There would be wooden floors, easily 
swept and mopped. 

^Vhen the sun was setting, she 
faithfully carried water to the scctl- 
ling cottonwoods. Straigluening her 
tired back', she looked at the raw 
hole in tlic earth that wonhl be the 
cellar. She thought (»f the while 
house, sheltered b)’ its wiinlbreak ot 
tall trees, surrounded by the fieltls 
pouring forth a wealth of wheat. 
Their home. 7 ’he babv would never 
know any other. I le would grow to 
boyhood and manhood in ilie l)ig 
white house; he would work in the 
wheat fields and in the large barns; 
he would ride his own horse o\er the 
prairies. J le would have no memory 
of a life in a poor dugout. 

It was dark when she. heard the 
wagon and went to meet .C'liarles 
at the barn with a lantern. The light 
fell on a loail of lumber, and behind 
the wagon was a new, red mowing 
machine, its steel parts glittering. 
Packages were piled in the .seal be¬ 
side Charles. 

lie jumped over the wheel and 
seized her in a hug that drove the 
breath from her lungs. “Guess what 
I got for vou!" 

“But Charles, how — Oh, you 
didn’t go in debt.'” 

“Wh; not? We’re gocxl for ir, 
aren’t we? You ought to hear ’em 
talking, in town, about our wheat 11 


filed a claim on the quarter section 
across the creek. We’ve got the best 
half section in this country! When 
it’s all in wheat — Golly, you didn't 
think 1 was driving that ten Aiiles 
with an empty wagon? We’ve got to 
have the mowing machine, haven’t 
we — aiul the lumber?” 

'J’here had never been such a sup¬ 
per, such an evening. Charles had 
brought a beefsteak, candy, raisins, 
and even a pound of butler and a 
poundol while.sLigar. I le had brought 
a rattle for the baby, and a ])air ol 
little bools much 1 (h> large lor him 
now. 'I'lien he opened a package and 
ilisclosed vardsol shimmering brown 
silk. C'aroline gasped, incredulous. 
She loucheil it reserently. “'^'our 
hair's silkier.” C'haiies irieibLo speak 
ligiiiiy, but a cry burst Irom hi.'- 
he.irl. “ Thank (iod, Tm going to be 
able to take care ol you and the. 
baby!” 

.After supi)er was eaten, they S'U 
togell'.er in ih.e doorw.iv aiul looked 
at the Mars. 'Tliev resteil together in 
the security the wheal had given 
them. “I’ll be cuiuing it the e.id ol 
next week,” (diaries «aid. 

C'aroline was putting dinner on 
the table the next day, when they 
sutldcnly heard a womanfrantic 
screaming. 

“You May here,” (diaries said. He 
scizt’d his gun and was gone. C^aroline 
went no farther from the baby than 

0 

the top of the p;iih. 

Mrs. .Svensoii was c.oming, run¬ 
ning, and (diaries was running to 
ward her. She aied out, panting, 




some word of warn- 
iiig and terror, then 
lurned and pointed upward. .A 
cloud like none that Caroline had 
ever seen was coining from the 
northwest, moving swiftly over the 
sun. Mrs. Svenson ran sobbing back 
toward her sod shanty. 

Caroline thought there was a pat¬ 
tering like rain on the grass around 
her, but she could see only rustling 
blades. Charles stood as if froxen. 
He cried out, “Good — God — 
Almighty!” 

Grasshoppers were coming out of 
the sky, dropping by hundreds, 'rhe 
cloud was grasshoppers. 

Charles ran toward the barn, shout¬ 
ing, “Fill the tub, soak blankets! 
Maybe fire’ll save it 1 ” 

Before the winged creatures had 
ceased to fall from the sky, Charles 
had driven the horses thrice around 
the wheat liekl. Three furrows of 




line sank to the 
ground, trembling. 

Charles came to V® 
her quickly. He was i” 
grimy with smoke, 
his eyelashes were gone and the hair 
was scorched from his arms. The 
wheat stood as before, golden-green 
and beautiful, with a whirring of 
grasshoppers over it. 

“You go in and rest,” he said. 
“I’m going to keep up a thick smudge. 
That’ll do the trick!” 

As Caroline walked through grass¬ 
hoppers they crimched sickeningly 
under hej: feet; they were in her 
hair, in her sleeves, in her skirls. Her 
ears tried to shut out the whirring 
of their wings. 

Mechanically she cared for the 
baby. At the usual time she fed the 
horses and led them to water, then 


upturned earth protected the wheat 
from the fire he then set in the wild 
grass. Luckily there was no wind. 

It was Caroline's part to follow 
the fire along ike strip of plowed 
ground, to keep the flames from 
leaping into the wheat. Charles had 
the harder task of controlling the 
lire in the grass, and keeping it from 
burning the whole,country. With 
the smell of the clean smoke there 
was another, oilier smell of grass¬ 
hoppers caught by the licking heat. 

It seemed that there had never 
been and would, never be anything 
but this fierce, relentless and desper¬ 
ate battle. Yet at last.it ended. Caro- 


cooked supper. C'harlcs was cutting 
slough grass and piling it on the 
burned strip around the wheal field. 
'I’hick smoke rose and spread in the 
motionless air. 

Caroline kept supper warm lor a 
long time. Charles came in at last, 
loo tired and restless to cat. She 
went with him to the wheat field. In 
the starlight they replenished the 
heaps of smoldering grass, kept the 
heavy smoke pouring into the air. 

Dawn came murky through the 
smoke. When the sun’s first rays 
struck across the prairie, a sound rose 
from it. It was a sound of innumer¬ 
able tiny jaws nibbling, crunching. 
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A trembling began in the wheat 
field. Tall stalks shivered; here and 
there one moved as if it were snug¬ 
gling, then swayed and leaned crook¬ 
edly against its fellows. 

Charles shouted hoarselv and 
plunged into the field. Me tore die 
precious stalks up by armliils. It \^as 
like tearing their own llcsh, to tear 
up and pile heaps of the ripening 
grain and sVt fire to it, but a saerifiee 
of part might save the rest. 

Through the smoke, Charles 
shouted, "Caroline, go hack to the 
dugout and stay there! ^'ou can’t do 
this — you’re still nursing the hahy!" 
Tears from his rcddcnei! eyes smeared 
the grime on his cheeks. 

Every hour she carried a cool 
drink to him. She took him food, but 
he would not stop to eat. 

“If we just save enough for seed.” 
he gasped once. “1 can get time on 
those debts, if 1 put in a crop." 

The next day the grass was no 
longer standing on the prairie. It 
lay as if mowed, and still it was rest¬ 
lessly shaken. Bringing a pail of wa¬ 
ter from the creek, Caroline halted 
and stared at the little plum trees. 
Not a leaf was left. 

When Chrirles came into the dug- 
out his eves were red in his sooty 
face. "Well, Caroline, the wheat’s 
gone. Every spear.” He dropped 
heavily onto the bench. 

She mustn’t let him break down. 

“1 guess if there isn’t any wheat, 
we’ll get 'dong without it,” she said. 
“You've got along all right without 
it so far." She sat beside him and he 


drew her against him. She felt the 
sob shake his body when he turned 
his face against her shoulder. As she 
had clung to him when the baby was 
born, he was clinging to her in this 
misery loo great to hear alone. 

“Oh, Caroline, if I luuln’l been 
such a fool! Ill debt almost 55200 ! 
Not even Hour for this winter; not 
even seed." 

"Ne\ er mind now\ You’ll manage 
all righl. You'll feci better when 
you've had some sleep." 

Me slept heavily, exhausted. Next 
morning his face was creased and Jiis 
eyes .swollen. Alier lie liad done 
the chons and eaten hrcakiasi, ,slie 
persLKulecl him to lie down again. 
I Ic fell aslecj) at once, and (kirolinc 
sat quiet in order not ti> liisturb 
him. 

Suddenly she was aware of a rasp¬ 
ing, clicking, scratching sound that 
crawled up her sjiinc and oxer her 
scalp. She started to her feet, and 
saw on the door jamb a scaly black 
line rippling, pouring inward. The 
grasshoppers were coining into the 
dugout. Hundred^;, thousands ot 
hard, triangular heads, knobbed v illi 
eyes, pointed with nibbling jaws, 
were moving inward over the door 
jamb. She snatched up the baby, 
wrappetl him in^her apron, covered 
him with her arms. 

“Charlc;;! Charles!” she screamed. 
“Kill them!” 

I’he door stood open against the 
creek bank. She saw the whole earth 
crawling — path, creek bank, prairie, 
scaly and craw'ling. She seized the 
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latch. The door closed horribly, 
crunching grasshoppers. 

Charles was awake now and quickly 
he took up the battle, lie brushed 
them from ceiling and walls, crushed 
them with his boots, shook them out 
of the bedding and swept them from 
beneath the hunk. 

All that niglit the creatures came, 
and all the next day. C'harlcs Iclt 
only long enough to take care of the 
horses. “Thank God thev are all 
right,” he said, “ril be able tr) get a 
job with the team. I'll go back to 
work on the railrcjad lor a while. 
We’re not licked yet. We’ll make 
out all right.” 

“Of course we will.” Caroline 
said. “We always have.'’ 

She knew how he hated to go back 
‘.o work on the railroail. I'or a year 
he had had his own land; he had been 
independent. 

Late that afternoon the oiled pa¬ 
per windowpanc .shone clear. As mys- 
leriously as they had come, the 
grasshoppers were going. \ irains- 
liiccnt cloud of them .swept north¬ 
westward acro.ss the sun. 

On the prairie not one blade of 
grass remained. Dust blew in the 
evening breeze. 'J’he only things the 
grasshoppers had not eaten were the 
stacks of slough hay left from last 
year. 

Charles drove away next morning 
before daylight f()r the nearest rail¬ 
road camp, 20 miles away. “If the 
foreman puts me to work right away. 
I’ll stay,” he told her. “I’ll try to 
find a rider coming this way and 


send you word, but don’t be worried 
if I don’t get home tomorrow' night. 
Svcnson’ll look out for you.” 

He held her close for a minute, and 
ki.s.sed her. I’hen he climbed to the 
wagon .scat and drove away. 

She did not know how anxious she 
was, until Charles did not come on 
the second night. She told herself 
that she had been sure he would get 
a job. Now they could pay something 
on the debts and buy supplies for 
next winter and seed for next year. 
She told herself that the loss of the 
wheat was not a real Joss; they had 
never harvested the grain, they had 
ne.ver had the new house, the driving 
team and buggy. None of these liacl 
been real. 

“Charles lias a job,” she .said to 
herself. “We will have a cow next 
year.” Little Charles John would 
have milk. 

Five nights later, Charles returned. 
Caroline was nursing the baby when 
she heard the wagon stopping by the 
barn. 

The lantern light showed dust thick 
in the hollows of his cve.s. It showed 

•r 

the endless miles he had tlaveied 
that day in dust and heat, alone, 
defeated. 

“Youmiist be tired out.” fler voice 
care.ssed him. “I’ll help unhitch.” 

“I can't get a job. There isn’t a job 
in the whole country.” 

She held up her face, and he kissed 
her brictiy and turned away to un¬ 
fasten the traces. 

She went to the dugout, and when 
he came in the tea was boiling and 
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Mr. Svenson pointed with his 
knife to the vista bevond the door- 
way. The prairie was lost in heat; 
there was no horizon, “la lam coiin- 
trv, she feed luibodv,” he said bit- 
terly. “She. iss devils, ta coiiniry.” 

Caroline was silent. In poliieness 
she could not say, “U’s men tliat 
make a country. What's tlie matter 
with you?” Alter a moment she said 
gently, “It’s hot because there arc 
no trees. 1-1 ut where there are trees, 
vou have to cut them down and 
burn tliein, ami dig out the stumps. 
Out here in the West we'll plant tlic 
trees we want. It will be cof)ler when 
the trees are grt)wn ami all the lami 
is in croj's. It’s good land.’’ 

Hy September ('aroline wascount- 
ing the weeks. Only eight of them 
now were between her and ('harles. 

One morning Mr. Svenson came 
down the path to the diigonl an.d 
stood in the door. 1 le spread out his 
calloused hands and let them iall 
lax. e go." 

The Sven.Mjns were gi'ing up; 
they were going lutM. 

.Mr. S\ i iison struggled for words. 
Tears came into hi;.; eyes, as they 
hail come when he told C'arolinc 
that liis wife was lonely, ‘'.la little 
bee ■ ■ big bee kill all.” llis bees 
were killing their broods, slinging to 
death the young bees, because in¬ 
stinct told lliein they would not be 
able to feed them thr(.uigh the win- 
ter. 'I'hc grasshoj^pers had killed all 
the plants; the bees could find no 
blossoms from which ip make honey. 
'J’ears for the little bees trickled 


down into Mr. Svenson’s beard. 
Passionately he said that he would 
not stay in a country where iioi 
even a hcc could live. 

Caroline was a little frightened. 
All summer slic had kept the feeling 
that the country w'as settling up rai> 
idly, when neighbors were only hall 
a mile apart. She put on her sun- 
iMinnct ami walked across the prairie 
to .see Mrs. Sveu.son. 

Mrs. Svenson had a brother in 
Minnesota; they woulif go to him. 
'I'hrii winter I hey would he in ;i 
count ry of fenced fields and neigh 
bors. 'I’herc would be gos.sip, jokes, 
sleigbbells ringing ibrough the wood* 
on th.e way to dances. Mrs. Svenson 
talked ol all llicse things and wa^- 
very busy gelling ready to.go, 

()nly once, williout meaning to. 
her eyes confessed the truth. Mrs. 
Sveu.son knew that her husband wa> 
giving up, that be would be only a 
hired man in the I''.;i.si. Hut she 
smiled and said, ”\’e cooin back! Is* 
plenty land, yes?” 

^’es. But C'barles would own hi' 
land in four years more. Charle 
would never gi^e up, with no more 
reason than Mr. Svenson had. 

\\’ilh his oxen, Mr. Svensoi: 
hauled his potatoes and i irnips and 
llis share of the slough hay to liV.i 
town site, trading llieni for supplier 
they would need on the trip. Wher- 
he returned, he fiiiiahlcd in hi'* 
blouse, took out a letter. Quickl> 
she opened the envelope. Twr- 
limp bank notes lay in it. She could 
hardly read the words on the sheet 
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:if paper, for her tears of excitc- 
:ncnl: 

|)hAU Win:: 1 tiikc my pen in luncl lo let 
Mill know clo not worry. 1 li.id un iiecitii-nl 
I'lit am gctlinp along line. (Caroline I rannui 
;(■» home in Oct. My leg is broke in two 
:>l;u'es lull, the iloe. says I am meniling fast. 

1 will not be lame. 1 have yoiir dear letter 
iiid am glad yon aie well and ihc little 
Jiavcr fat and sassy, ('aroline, yon bei.n i 
aiake arrangements lo stay willi Svensons. 
i do not know when I can travel and it is 
liable lo be a b;id wiiiicr iheie. (Janie will 
iie scarce. Wolves and outlaws will In; 
moving Iv.ek I i s«.‘llled countrv. Sveiisoii 
'.vil! lake care ol yon. 1 lave him build yon a 
shanty joining his. 1 send what money I 
.an lor siifiplies. I will come as .soon .is I 
■ an. Now do not worry about me. Kosivii 
IS nol charging me a cent lor l)o.i:(l while 
I am laid npand w'ill pay the doc. (laroline. 
ilt-ar Wile, try lUit to miss me the wav ! 
miss yon. 1 am never going ro le.ivc \oii 
.igain as lo.lg as w-c )i\e. Wiite to me. 

Voi ii l.ovist. I ll slt.WlI 

Nfr. S^•^•ns{)n iooktal i'xpfcl.'iiilly 
at (kiroliiu*. lie ainl hi.s wile (verc 
readv lo leave aiu! every dav was 
jifccioiis, lur ihey must begin ilie 
long joiiriiev .soon iti order lo reaeli 
.Vliniiesola be lor* the heavy snows. 

“I le isn’t eoming,” .she .said. “I le’s 
been bun.” J'’ven those words did 
tiol pierce her niind)nes.s. I ler eyes 
were looking at the hank notes. 
'Cwo icn-ilollar hill.s; two times ten 
is twenty. 

J’he re.sponsihilily’" wa.s now hers. 
.She .said, "I must take the baby aiul 
go lo llic io\vn site.” 

T un Svensons had come out of 
their way to'bring Caroline it' 
I he town site; they were giving her 


two day.s out of the meager .sum of 
day.s it} which to make the long trip 
to Minnc.sota. Two days the oxen 
were earing their feed wiihrmi com¬ 
ing nearer the journey’.s end. She 
coiikj nol refu.se this kindness I)ut 
she: would nol lake more; today .she 
must liiul shelter in l!ie town. 

'fhere was the store, (kirolinc 
drew a deep l>reaih and shifted the 
h.'ihy on her shonldcr. Mi* I lender- 
son. the owner, was sweejiing the 
lloor N\'hen (kiroline :ind Mrs. Sven- 
son entered. "C IoikI mori'ing, ladies,” 
he said. “W'ieii can I do for voti?” 

She told him she wanted to si:iv 
in town till Cliailes came hack. “I 
could work, perhaps, to help |\iy 
onr wav. Chailes .sent me some 
money. Inil ■■■ ’ 

Mr. I leiiderson lugged his heard. 
“ IVll liie I ruth, there’s nol many 
women lollis li ft in town. Men 
with lamilii s mosilv cleared out 
alter I he grassh.opixrs hi I ns. We’re 
kind ol crowded, but you iniglu ask 
Mrs. J leiuleison." He opened ihf* 
door into I he hack room. “.Ma! 
Here’s a couple Lillies to see you!” 

Mrs. 1 lenderson was gel ling break¬ 
fast. She was sni;ill, quick and vol¬ 
uble. “Well, ol course >()U can’t 
Slay by yoursell on a cl.iim, aiul witt¬ 
ier coming on! I’d he glad to take 
vou in invscH- -goodness knows a 
lirilc hoard money'd help out - - 
hut there’s just the one bedroom for 
the six of us, and when it's onr turn 
tv) ho.'trd the schoolteacher I’ll have 
to make down a bed for her here in 
the kitchen. 
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“There’s Mrs. Decker, the saloon¬ 
keeper’s wife, but a good pious 
woman. She has only the one room, 
but it’s good-sized, and nobody but 
her and her husband. Then there’s 
Mrs. Insull — he's going to be the 
station agent. I don’t know if she’d 
take a boarder, but no harm try¬ 
ing.” 

Mrs. Decker was a thin, sallow 
woman with bright black eyes. She 
stocx.1 in the doorway and looked 
sharply at Caroline, the baby, and 
Caroline’s wedding rijig. 

“Wliy isn’t your husband here tak¬ 
ing care of you?” 

"lie went I''asl to work,” Caroline 
said. “He's coining back as soon as 
he can.” 

"Could you pay $4 a week?” 

Caroline was stunned. She looked 
wide-eyed at Mrs. Decker. 

"Of course, if you can’t pay—” 
Mrs. Decker saitl. "I wouldn’t, turn 
even a dog from my ilnor that hadn’t 
any other place to go.” 

Caroline said with dignitv, “It’s a 
little moic than I wanted to pay, 
but I will think about it. Clood 
morning, Mrs. Decker.” 

It seemed unreal to Caroline that 
she was walking on the ilusty road, 
in this strange town, homeless. 

Mrs. Insull lived ujwtairs above 
the depot, the only two-story build¬ 
ing ill town. Caroline summoned all 
her resolution and went up the 
stairs. Mrs. Insull opened the tloor. 
Slie was cleaning'house and .she was 
in a tc' ipcr. A towel was around her 
head, a mop in her hand. 


FEATURE Decembe 

“Good morning. I’m looking for 
work,” Caroline .said. 

“Well, there’s plenty of it here! 
But if you think I can afford a hired 
girl, you’re*mistaken!” Mrs. Insull 
replied tartly. “If we could afford to 
live decently we’d nevcr’ve come to 
this country in the first place.” 

“I’d work for my keep,” Caroline 
said. 

“You’re with the campers down 
the street, aren't vou.'* You take mv 
advice and keep right on going [vast 
with them. This country's gone to 
the dogs. We’ve got three growing 
boys to feed and not enough lefi 
over to keep a car. So, if you’ll ex 
cu.se me —” She shut the door. 

.Mrs. Sven.son wrung her hands, 
asking what Qtroline was to do. 

“I’m going home,” Grrollne said. 
Charles had made a home lor her 
and she would stay in it. If she had 
to face loiicline.ss, cold, wolves, out¬ 
laws, she’d face them. She’d be right 
there when Cliarles came hack. 

A young man was coming out ol 
the store. Awkwartlly he tried to 
balance packages anti reach his hat. 

“Good morning, nia’am! Cjt t your 
letter all right.?” He was the polite 
young rider she had stopped on the 
prairie so kmg ago. 

“(lOtxl morning,” she said. “Yes. 
thank you.” 

“1 a.skcd for it, but tliey told me 
Two-Gun Pete got it.” 

“Is that your team and rig?’ 
Caroline asked him. 

“You bet!” he answered proudly 
“You know where 1 live. Woulc 
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you lake me out there for a dol¬ 
lar?” 

“You bet I would!” 

Mr. Svciison tried to use liis tnas- 
culiiic authority, saying he was re¬ 
sponsible to Charles for her safety. 
'I'hey would lake her with them to 
Mimicsola. Caroline wouldn’t even 
eonsider such a voyage into the un¬ 
known. rhe one. idea ul reaching 
home possessed her. 

Ih udciulv she bought supplies for 
the winter. vSlie thanked the Sven- 
soiis with all her he.irt. Slie knew 
she would never see them again, and 
she kissed .Mrs. Svenson as slic had 
kisseil her sisters when she lei I them 
lorev( r to come West with C'hailes. 

'I'heii she was spee<ling over the 
prairie behind the swill l>iai:k team. 
J'heir (lashing hoofs, their manes and 
tails blowing in the. wind, the air 
lushing against her lace, and this 
i:lrange young man Ijesidr her were 
the last fantasy ol that increiliblc 
day. 

'I’lie young man brought in the 
supjilies she had bought, and lelched 
a pail ol water ironi the well. (Caro¬ 
line thanked hiiiT and gave him the 
dollar. 

“Kind of hale to h .ve you out 
here alone,- but I gue.ss it's safe 
e,.nough for a while, with this good 
weather. When’s your husband com¬ 
ing back.^” 

“1 don’t know exactly.” 

“You got'a gun and know how to 
use it ?” 

“Yc.s.” 

“likely you won’t have any trou- 
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ble, hut it’s just: a.s well. My girl — 
she’s the schoolteacher — and I’ll be 
driving out this way next Sunday il 
the weather’s fine. Well, .so long!” 
lie was gone. 

'I'bai week .slic wrote Charles a 
ii)nn hotter. She would not worry 
(Charles by telling liim that the 
Sveusoiis liad gone. She wrote him 
that slie loved him. She wrote about 
the babv’s tooth and Mt. Svenson’s 
cullin'' the hav «)n shares, d'he money 
he had .sent was ample; she and the 
hahy wi re in the hesi of health and 
wanted for nothing. .Mr. and Mrs. 
Sve'iso'i were kiiuliK ss ilsell, ainl all 
was .snug ior llie winli'r. And care 
lully, in iuT dnlic.ile writing, every 
letter j'>rieisely slanted, she wrote; 

We air li.uiiiv; hard liiiic.s now, l)iil wc* 
.sliDiild iiol ilwrll iipiiii lliiaii Inil think of 
ihi* hiliiir. It has never ]>een easy U) bnikl 
tip a I'oiintry, hut liow iniieh easier il is lot 
us. will) .sik'h gre.il (.ouilorls and eoii' 
vemeiurs, ki iuMHC, lowksiuves, aud even 
railri).ids .uid Iasi |ii).sis, tli.ui it was ioi uiir 
foiii.ithers. 1 irii.st that, like our own 
|\irenis, we may live to .see times more 
pro.sj)eroiis ihan they have ever heeii in the 
past, and wc will then iideet with salisl.ie- 
tion that lhe.se h.ird limes were nol in s.im. 

This letter, cari lullv folded, se.ded 
aiui addivsseil, was never mailed. It 
lay all winter between the |iages of 
the Hible, lor the wealhei' ehangeil 
.suddenly and the young couple ct'ukJ 
not comi.‘. Saturday moiuing was 
mild as May; Saturday afternoon a 
dark cloud ro.se from the iiorlliwest. 
It hung acro.s.s rhe .sky lor a lime, 
with an ominous feathery imder- 
cloud. 'riieii, like a solid while wall. 
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the blizzard advanced. With the 
snow came the winds, howling. 

Three days and nights the winds 
did not cease to howl, and when 
Caroline opened the door she could 
not sec the door Icilgc ihrotigh swirl¬ 
ing snow. How cold it was she could 
not guess. At sight of the cloud she 
had hurriedly begun crajnming ev¬ 
ery spare inch of the diigoi’t with 
hay. Twisted hard, it burned with a 
brief, hot llaine. I h r j)alms were soon 
raw and bleeding from hajidling the 
.sharp, harsh stulf, but she kept on 
twisting it; she kept the dugout 
warm. 

In the long dark hours -- lor she 
was frugal with kerosene; a wavering 
light came from the vlrafts and the 
broken lul of the stove — she began 
to fight vague and monstrous dreads. 

What if the baby gets sick? Sup¬ 
pose something has happened to 
Charles, and he never comes back? 
When you go out, if a wolf sprang 
suddenly, what of the baby, alone 
in the dugout? 

On the fourth morning Caroline 
was awakened by a profound silence. 
The frosty air stung her nostrils; 
the blanket was edged with rime 
from her breath. ’I’hc window was a 
vague gray in the dark. She lighted 
the lamp and started a lire in the 
cold stove. To open the door .she 
had to (ling all her strength and 
weight against it. 'I'he stout planks 
pressed outward, and snow fell down 
the abrupt slope below the ledge. 
Sunlig’t pierced Caroline’s eyes. For 
an instant the pain blinded her. 


Under the vast blue sky, a limitless 
expanse of snow refracted the cold 
glitter of the sun. Nothing stirred, 
nothing breathed. Air and sun and 
snow were the whole visible world — 
a world neither alive nor ilead, and 
terrible because it was alien to life 
and death. 

She drew a deep breath, and with 
her shovel attacked the snow. Inch 
by inch she made a way on which 
slie could safely walk. 

A ht.izzard of 
such severity 
in late October 
seemed to predict 
an unusually hard 
winter. She could not know when 
the next storm might strike, and 
her first care was fuel. She dug 
into the snow-covered stacks by the 
barn and, tying a rope arouiul big* 
bundles of hay, draggetl them one 
by one down the path and into the 
dugout. When she threw out .he 
water in which she washed her 
haiuls, rhe noticed that its drops tin¬ 
kled on the ice crust. They had fro¬ 
zen in the air. Siartleil, she looked 
into the mirror. Her nose and ear 
were white, and she had to rub ther 
with snow till they thawed, pain- 
fully. 

After November, storms were fre¬ 
quent. On the days when she was 
forced to stay indoors she twisted 
hay; she lighted the lamp while she 
cleaned and cooked and washed. She 
spent hours playing w'ith the baby. 
He was older now; he watched the 
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i;lejims of firelight and clapped his 
haiuls. All hy himself he could sir up, 
and he could crawl. Day hy day I he 
haby and she survived; in the dug- 
out, the howling win<.ls, the cold and 
snow could not touch iheni. 

'I'hen came ihe seven days’ hliz- 
ziird. Caroline had enough hav in the 
liiif for three days, and she had 
never known a hli/zard h» Iasi longer. 
On the third day she hurned hay 
spariiiglv, but she was not alarine<l. 
r)n the roiirih liay she had lo hriak 
up and burn a ho\. On liie lil th day 
she hurned ihe remaining ho\. riie 
heavv benches and lahle were left, 
i)Ul she had leli ihe axe in ihe barn. 

When I he lire wenl onl llu re was 
no lighl al all. rime was l(;si, s(» ihat 

I » 

she tliil noi know whet Ian' ibis were 
day or nfght. Ifslieaiid ihe baby lay 
close U)gellu:r under blankeis, they 
yould exist for some lime in’ ibc 
vvarmlh ol their own Inxlies. She 
gave up the problem ol ihe heavy 
benches, which she couKI iioi bn-ak 
up with her hands. It miisl be ihe 
cradle, iiut she leared to burn it so 
soon. 

During the Seventh day she 
mashed and burneil the cradle Iru- 
ally. d’hc headboard hat ('.liarics 
lad carved helped to boil lea and 
potatoes. She in.islu'd a j>olalo in a 
.'title hot water and fed it with a 
spoon to the baby, iben slu- put out 
the lamp and lay down with liim 
under all the bcd<ling. 

i\ change^ in the sound ol the 
wind awakened Ikm'. Slic did not 
know whether it was night or day, 


ns 

but when she forced the door open 
slic saw n fierce north wind <lriving 
the (lakes steadil\' beJoreit: the snow 
was not swirling — the bliz7.;ird was 
over. 

In the morning, in dazzling glitter 
of sun or snow, she saw across the 
ert ek a herd ol cattle. Miiddleil to- 
gi iher, hcsuls toward the south and 
noses iiroo|)ing lo ilieir knees, they 
siond patiently enduring the cold. 
In teiror she thought of the hay- 
slacks. 'The creek hank hid ihem 
from die cal lie now, hnt if the herd 
moved across the slough and saw 
I hat lood, they wonUl destroy her 
iii'.-l. 

' Slie jint on her wraps and took the 
I'isiol. Not with pitchjork or axe, 
she knew, eouM she keep starving 
cal lie Irom lood. Nor did she dare 
ridv lacing the stampede. She could 
onlv try lo turn it with .shot.s, and, 
iailing, lake reliige in the barn. Jf 
ih.e liiel were losl - ■ 

.1 In: cal lie di<l not move. Were 
they de.iiip No; brixilh came white 
Iroin I heir nosirils. Slic went slow'ly, 
kiiee-ilet j) in drills, down the hank 
aiul aci’oss the frozen creek. She went 
within ten yards ol them, live, tvvtx 
'I’liey did not even lift their lieads. 
1 hen she saw that over their eyes 
aiul hollowed lemjiies were cakes of 
ice. riu'ir own hrcaih, ste.uning up¬ 
ward while they plodded before the 
slorm. had frozen, aiul blinded 
them. 

In a rage of pity, .she plunged 
through the snow to llie nearest 
steer and wrenched the ice from its 
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eyes. It snorted, flung up its head in 
terror, and ran a few yards, then 
turned back t<)wafd the herd. A 
long bawl of misery came from its 
throat. 

Caroline knew what she must do. 
She thought of the baby, drawing 
his strength from hers. Walking to 
the nearest young steer, she put the 
pistol to his temple, shut he eyes 
and fired. When she opened her eyes 
the steer lay dead, only a little blood 
trickling, freezing, from the wound. 
And perhaps it had been merciful to 
kill liini. 

. Then, like an inspiration, she 
thought of a cow. Why not? If she 
did not take one, would it not die? 
To have a cow! Milk for the baby. 
To surprise Charles with, when he 
came home! Clumsv in boots and 
shawls, she pushed into the herd. I he 
heifers, she knew, would be in the 
center. There was a young red heifer, 
unbranded, almost plump. Caroline 
marked it for her own. 

She struggled to the barn for a 
rope. It was near sunset before she 
succccdeil in prodding and luggitig 
the blinded heifer out ol the herd. 
It clung to the safety of the herd, 
and she had a ilesperalc struggle 
before she got it across the creek, 
up the bank and into the barn. She 
put hay into the manger and lore 
the ice from the heifer’s eyes. 

With tlic^rope and axe she went 
back to the herd. She cut the best 
parts of meat from tlic carcass, and 
tied the oicces together, llien, trem¬ 
bling in her weariness, slie went 


from animal to animal, tearing the 
blinding icc from their eyes. The cat¬ 
tle staggered w'eakly off into the 
snow. Caroline had given them a 
chance for their lives; she felt she 
had earned her cow. 

I’hat night a beef stew simmered 
on the stove, filling the air with its 
fragrance. The snowy hay in the 
manger of the barn would suffice 
the heifer for both food and water. 
Caroline felt she had never been 
thankful enough for all her blessings. 
Two haunches of the beef she had 
left in the snow outside the door, to 
freeze. 

When she went to the barn next 
day the heifer snorted and plunged, 
wild-eyed, while she brought in hay, 
set two pails of snow within its 
reach, and spoke to it sootlfingly. In 
time it woukl learn her kindness and 
be gentle. 

She closed the barn door, feeling a 
proud sense of properly to be taken 
care of. She was going toward the 
haystack when some instinct made 
her stop and turn around. Liy the 
corner ol the barn stood a gaunt 
wolf. Its haunches quivered; the 
hair stood rough ah^ng its back, 
b'angs showcil beneath the curling 
lip; then the red tongue .flicked hun¬ 
grily over the pointetl muzzle. He 
shifted a paw. Caroline did not move.' 
Swiftly the wolf turned and. van¬ 
ished in the falling snow. 

Caroline walked steadily llirough 
the white blindness toward the dug- 
out. She knew that if she ran she 
w’ould yield to shattering terror. But 
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while she was going down the path 
in the creek bank, he might spring 
on her from above. She reached the 
path and ran. There was no measure 
in time for the length of that dis¬ 
tance from the edge of the prairie to 
the door’s slamming behind her. 
Soon a long wolf howl rose frt)m the 
ceiling above her head. Anoilier an¬ 
swered it from the frozx'ii creek 
below. 

That evening she heard snarling 
and crunching at ihc door. 'I'hc 
wolves hatl iound the fresh meat. She 
kept the lamp lighted and sat all 
night watching the paper pane. 'I'hc 
window space was too small to let a 
wolf through easily. If paw or head 
appeared, she was ready to shoot. 
She had the axe in the dugoiit now, 
and sho decided, rather than go out 
again, to chop up table and benches 
and burn them. But she made the 
hay last two days, and then a sliver 
of brightness above the snow pilcti 
against the wimlow told her that the 
sun was shining. 

fdtlle by little, pistol in hand, she 
forced the docri open. She could not 
survive all winlfir without fuel. Some 
dangers must be faced. 

she found no trace of the wolves 
anywhere, and in the barn the heifer 
was safe. After that she never left the 
dugoiit without the pistol. 

The reality of the wolves con¬ 
stantly reminded her of Charles’ 
warning. 'Inhere might be wolves, he 
bad written — and outlaws. When 
she stirred ^hc fire she thqught of the 
smoke ascending from her chimney: 


for many miles around, on clear 
days, it could be seen that the dug- 
out was inhabited. 

As the winter went on she lost 
reckoning of time. February came, 
though she did not know it. A period 
of clear days of terrible cold were 
ending, near nightfall, in the rising 
of the bll/.zard winds once more, 
'rhe box was full of twisted hay, the 
supper dishes washed, and by the 
faint light of the dying fire Caroline 
combed her hair for the night. 

(Caroline thought how like demon 
riders tlie winds sounded, racing and 
circling overhead wilh unearthly, 
inliLiiuan shriek and scream and wild 
halloo. Suildenly she looked up and 
.saw a joint ol the stovepipe bend 
and cracl.. Petrified, she heard a 
human cry. 

A man was on top of the dugoiit! 
Blind in the siorm, he had stumbled 
against the chimney. No honest man, 
no lost homestea.ler would have gone 
far from shelter with the blizzard 
threatening. It could be only aii 
outlaw, lleeing before the storm. 

lie had struck the chimney on the 
eastern sitlc; he was going toward the 
creek. Only a few steps ami he would 
fall down the creek hank, into the 
deep drifts below. lie would be 
gone, buried somewhere by the 
storm. Only his bones would be 
found after the snow melted in the 
spring. “Keep still!” she thought. 
“It isn’t your business. Don’t let 
him in. Think of the baby.” 

Then, her mouth close to the 
stovepipe, she shouted, “Lie down! 
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Crawl! Creek bank ahead! Follow it 
to the right! I'here’s a rope! You 
hear?” 

His shout was dull through the 
shriller winds. “'I’liere’s a path!” she 
called. “Path! Down! To the left!” 

If he shouted again, she did not 
hear him. She got her pistol and 
lifted the bar on the door. Kctreal- 
ing Ixrhind the table, she waited, 
pistol in hand. 

She had lime to regret what she 
had done, and to know that she 
could not have done otherwise. 

The wind su<ldcnly tore open the 
door. Snow whirled in, ami the man 
apfx?ared. He was tail and shapeless 
in fur coat and ca|> and eai mull's 
caked with snow; he wa.'. mullled to 
reddened slits of eyes and snow- 
matted eyebrows. It was an instant 
before she knew him and screamed, 
and his arms closet! around her, hard 
and cold as ice. 

“Oh, how — how did you get 
here?” she gaspetl alter a while, un- 
abl? still to believe it. Her hantls 
kept cintching up and dt)wn the 
snowy fur to make sure this was 
Charles. 

“Gosh, I’m freezing you to death! 
I got to shut the dotir," he said. .And 
at these homely words she burst into 
tears. 

“H-h'havc you — had 
any supper?” she wept. 

“Hang supper!” he 
sang our joyously. 

Later he teased her a 
little. “’Vhat’s so sur- ... 
prising.'' Didn’t I tel! 


you I’d get here quick as I could?” 
He scolded her .seriously: “Caroline, 
CJod only knows what I went 
through when they told me in town 
that the Svcn.sons had quit and you 
were out hero alone.” 

They had warned him in town 
that he couldn’t beat the blizzard, 
but he thouglit he could make it. He 
hail almost reached the .slough when 
the siorm struck. “I thouglit I was 
going north. Then, when J hit the 
chimney, 1 didn’t know where 1 was. 

1 couldn’t make out what it was, and 
then 1 couldn't lind it again. That 
was what 1 was doing looking for 
it — when 1 heard you. Caroline, 
angel!” 

J'hen he hugged her, and there 
was .so much to ask, to tell. 

“I’ve got S40,” he announced 
juhilantly. “Roslyn’s the whitest 
man in 20 counties. 1 didn’t expect 
to have a penny left, hut —” 

“Oh, Charles, how’s your leg?” 

“Well, 1 have to favor it a little -- 
you notice I’ve got you on the other 
knee. Hu’ it stood the walk pretty 
well; it’ll be line as ever lor sjiring 
plowing.” 

“.\ii(l you had to walk! Oh, 
Charles!” 

“What did you think I'd do, and 
you out here alone?” 

it didn’t matter,' 
really, what they vaid. 
Outside the storm clam¬ 
ored, but what ol that? 

' . Thev W'cre together 

«: .again — let tlie liurri- 

cane roar I 
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